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PKBFA<3B. 


The Breviary or Compendium of Eoman affairs by 
Eutropins extends from the foundation of Eome to the 
reign of Jovian, in the year of the city 1117, as commonly 
reckoned, or a.d/364. The summary which is now offered 
to the reader reaches more than a centiiry further, and 
terminates a.u.o. 1229, a.b. 476. This, it will be allowed, 
is a long period to embrace within the limits of a single 
volume, to which it seems convenient to confine it. It 
will be well to preface the work with a few words in 
explanation of its object and its method. 

The title of a General History^s given to this book, 
first, because it is addressed to no ’Special class of readers, 
but rather to the reading public in 
desire to be informed of the most noted incidents in the 
Eoman annals, the mos^ remarkable characters which 
play their part upon the Eoman stage, and the^maiii 
course of events, ^together with their causes and con- 
sequences. With this object directly in view the writer 
has no occasion to •load his pages with references, or 
justify his statements by notes and critical discussions, 
for which his prescribed limits wonld allow him no room. 
It is for the orator, says the great ^critic of antiquity, to 
argue- and persuade ; the historian may confine himself to 
narration. But in cutting uiyself gff from tixe resource of 
notes and references, T nSust at the same time refrain 
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from disquisitions and specnlat!ons wliicli cannot be con- 
ducted safely or fairly without them. Ttese I must leave 
to the critical inquirer and the professed student; my 
pages are addressed, as I have said, to the general reader, 
who will be contenc to accept tl:^^ conclusions *which I 
present to liim. In former woi'ks, which cover a large 
part of the course now before us, I hav^ gone fully into 
the critical^ analysis of our historical authorities. In tliis 
shorter compendium I take the liberty o^ adopting the 
results at which I then arrived, and oft^ of merely 
abridging my earlier narrative.^ 

But this littlg work may also claim the title of 
General, inasmuch as it traverses the whole career of 
Eoman history from the reputed foundation of the city 
to its capture by the Vandals, and the extinction of the 
Western Empire a few years later. Roman history 
travels through three principal stages, which it may be 
interesting to define more particularly. 

1. The first of these may be designated as the anti- 
quarian.’ The reputed history of the great conquering 
•>eople presents this striking that while it con- 

inues for several centuries to be merely legendary both in 
ts main features and its details, it is found on exami-* 
tiation to be curiously adjiisfced to the existence of many 
actual institutions. The institutions survived ; it is certain 
that they must have had an historical origin their origin 
appears to be accounted for by the narrative before us. It 
is the function of the antiquarian to frace these institu- 
tions to their real foundation, to distinguish between the 
accounts we can accept as historical, and those we are 
bound to reject as fictitious .or imagmary; he must 

^ I beg to acknowlftclge my obligation to tbe*' proprietors of tbe 
JBn(yciop<£dm Bntannim for tbe use have allowed me to make of mj 
article on ‘Eom^ History ^-in that '^publication, and especially of tli‘3 
fbapter on the bistory of ^ Tbe City.’ 
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coilecij compare, and sift^he authorities, full as they are 
of inconsistency «and contradiction ; ,he mdst analyse and 
criticise them at every step ; and while he is obliged to 
advance many conjectures, he must explain the grounds 
on wliioh he forms tfeem, and show the means by which 
they may be defended. After all the critical labours of 
Nie1)uhr and Km successors in the art of historical con- 
struction, we have really advanced but little jpeyond the 
i ude destructive process of Perizonius and Beautort ; we 
have trampled upon much which the earlier critics 
had upset before us, but we can hardly be said to have 
raised any substantial edifice in its place, since we have 
so generally agreed to reject as visionary the most 
brilliant theories of our gi*eat Ger man master. The local 
discoveries of Mr. Parker have their historical value, inas- 
much as they confirm the reputed sequence of events in 
various interesting particulars ; but the inconsistencies of 
the narrative can still only be explained by referring 
them to legends and traditions of no historical character. 
For myself, I am constrained to admit that there is 
scarcely one particular of, impor^iice throughout three 
centuries of our pretended annals on the exact truth of 
which we can securely rely. 

jN'evertheless, the history o?Eome must not be written 
without the relation of^these particulars, as they have 
been hande/1 down to us by the ancients. Thej were 
accepted as historical by the Eomans themselves, and as 
80 accepted they played their part in forming the cha- 
racter of the people, and even in directing its career. 
They sank deeply into the heart and moulded the genius 
of the Edman race.^ They constitute the basis of half the 
best Eoman poetry, and swayed thfereby the imagination 
of both conquerors and rulers. Virgil and Ovj.d more 
especially C£^n be but half;understood by -anyone who is 
not conversant with the i)'5>etic myths of Livy j the course 
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of Eomaii tAOnglit and action^ can be but imperfectly 
appreciated by thos® who are not awa?re how strongly 
they were influenced by the legends which taught the 
people that they were the favourites of the gods, and that 
this favour had been manifested ^ them on a hundred 
imaginary battle-fields. It is impossible, as I have said, 
to sift our early records critically in a work like the |)re- 
sent ; but ^t would be a great mistake to pass them over 
altogether. I have not disguised how little stress I lay 
upon them as historical documents ; but my plain course 
was to relate the story which the Eomans have themselves 
transmitted to us.much as they would have themselves 
related it, for the sake of its antiquarian interest, while 
at the same time I do not fail to warn the reader of the 
insecurity of the ground over which it leads him. 

2. The second period of the Eoman history may be 
designated as the ^ dramatic.^ No other annals, it may 
he fairly said, either ancient or even modern, are so rich 
as these in the representation of human character. There 
is no personage of mark that comes across the stage, from 
the fifth to the ninth century^ oftRome, who does not leave a 
distinct personal impression on our recollection. From the 
Scipios to M. Aurelias we seem to traverse a long gallery 
of national portraits, ever^' one of which brings a real 
individual man before ns. The S^nlla, the Marius, and the 
Cffisar of Roman history are there presented fto us each 
with traits of character as subtly distinguished from the 
others as the Macbeth, the John, the Richard of our great 
English dramatist. The Brutus, the JOassius, the Antony 
of the historians stand apart from one another as clearly 
on their pages asrin the tragic -scenes ofrthcTmost illustrious 
master of human character. ShakL^eare, it will be re- 
membered, has made no attempt to delinelite any leading 
personage of ihe Grecian annals. Of all the heroes of 
Athens and Sparta there was none" presented to him to 
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whom, as a painter of linftian portraits, he f^lt his genius 
attracted. But would be worthy o^ a Shakspeare to dis- 
criminate between the shades of astuteness in an Augustus 
and a Tiberius, of selfish cruelty in a Caligula and a ISTero, 
of military bluntness iop^a Vespasian and a Trajan ; between 
the roving curiosity of a Hadrian and the morbid seif- 
inspection of an ^urelius. But ^ill these characters have 
been passed in review in the course of the^ works on 
Eoman historj** which I have formerly published. The 
portion of the present volume which deals with their 
careers is for the most part abridged from those ampler 
narratives; but I hope that in the li^’hter touch with 
which they are here treated I have not failed to preserve 
the truth and spirit of their portraits. 

3. There is yet a third period or stage in Eoman 
history, and one which to my own mind exceeds in vital 
interest either of the preceding, but I am at a loss for 
any single word to describe it. With the age of the 
Antonines commences the dissolution of ancient society, 
and the wonderful transmutation of ideas which issued in 
the general reception of the^Christian religion. We enter 
at this crisis upon a history of opinion. The arts lam 
guish ; arms, except on the distant frontiers of the empire, 
are piled upon the ground ; bui^the exercise of thought is 
more widely spread and yiore generally active than ever. 
After the sejcond century of our era the political history 
of the times becomes imperfect and fi%.gmentary.^ The 
writers who have professed to transmit it have no grasp 
of the actual connexion of events. They have no insight 
nor sympathy with individual character, and the portraits 
they have* left u.^ ar^ mere unJfinished sketches or careless 
daubs. Few public niea sfend prominently forward on 
their canvas, and these few, such as Constantine, Theo- 
dosius, Stilicjio, or Alaricjseem still to our ex- 

amination. so blurred and -ieatnreless are the likenesses 
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which are ogered ns of them. ' Bat the liistory of th(^s6 
times is the history pf ina.sses rather tha*n of individuals, 
of opinions rather than of events, of social rather than of 
civil or political movements. We lack haman characters 
to analyse, but we have human ide^s and moral principles 
placed vividly before us^ in records which are of deep and 
enduring interest. The <«tory of the conflict betweeif tint 
old and th^ new belief, such as we can decipher from these 
materials, is one of grave significance, an^. one to which 
we may be more particularly attracted at the present day 
from the similar strife of religious opinion which is now 
active among oursplves. The discussions of the third and 
fourth centuries were not less vigorous nor less wide- 
reaching, than those of our own. But to describe this 
latter period of Eoman history effectively it would again 
be necessary to enter into critical investigations beyond the 
scope of these pages. A few years ago I could only have 
referred the curious reader to the great work of Gibbon, 
to arrange and interpret for him the existing monuments 
of antiquity from which it is to be collected. Since then 
Champagny, De Broglie, and Qzanam have treated of these 
times in full detail, and with a direct view to the history 
of opinion. It is to he regretted, indeed, that these able 
writers are too subject to^the ecclesiastical influences of 
the Eomish creed, and allow themselves, in niy judgment, 
to overstep the true line of moderation both as to the 
religidus system they commend and the views they depre- 
ciate. hTor must I forget to specify the exact critical review 
of the ^ destruction of Paganism,^ by ^Bugnot and Chastel, 
nor the impartial contributions to the history of the time 
in the admirable works of Ampere and Amedee Thierry. 
The English reader n^eds hardly to be referred to the fair 
and generous appreciation of all schools add parties by our 
own lamentedaPlilman. Por my own part, I have been con- 
strained by the limits f have assigned myself to treat this 
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portion of my subject also with brevity and Preserve, passing 
lightly over mAteis which require ibr their full elucidation 
a careful comparison of authorities and balance of critical 
opinions. Nor am I unaware that a history of the dissolu- 
tion of Paganism, an# the development ' of Christian usage 
and doctrine, should be the work of the philosopher rathei 
than of the hisfoiian; that it requires not only the ripest 
scholarship b^it the most vigorous powers of •combination 
and reflection ; that, as it seems to me to be the worthiest 
object of all iiteiary ambition, so it is perhaps the most 
delicate and difficult of any. To such a task I have already 
confessed myself unequal : 

Et mea jam longo meruit ratis iequore portuun 
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HIST-OEY OF EOME. 


CHAPTER I. 


The site of Rome, its configuration an! geological formation— Glance ai 

the Italian peninsula, at the basin of the Mediterranean ; at the emp're 

bejond it. 

We speak familiarly of the history of Greece and the history of 
Romo, without considering that the one is, by the very force 
of the term, the history of a country, of a large and diversified 
portion of the earth’s surface ; the other should properly be that 
of a city only, of one small spot, the home, indeed, of a people, 
and the centre of an empire, but m itself a single site, the extent 
of which can be embraced by the eye even-^t one glance. And this 
contrast belongs not to the histories of Greece and Rome only ; 
Eg3/pt and Assyria and Persia of old, England and France and 
Germany in later times, have all givel! their names to the history of 
the peoples who have inhabited them; but Rome takes the lead 
among the few cities, such as Tyre, Carthage, and Venice, which 
have been accepted by the common traditions bf mankind as the 
names, not of places only, but of empires. 

In the survey, therefore, of the history of the Roman nation and 
empire which these pages *are intended to give, it will be well to 
begin with a description of the spot itself, the name of which has 
become thus identified with ihe whole nation and the empire it 
acquired. 

The Empire of Eorne was destined to last for eleven centuries, 
to be continued through a second existence, with its seat transferred 
to Constantinople, for just eleven centuries more, while no small por- 
tion of the ideas which it produced or which accumulated round it, 
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Its laws, its language, its social and civil Isages, still exist even 
to tills day throughout large portions of t^e tract over which it 
formerly dominated. The basements of Eome were laid vn an antiquity 
far deeper than this, in geological eras beyond the hen of human 
intelligence, but we may at least til^-.e them down through a long 
succession of ages, and discover how thoy were piled up from era to 
era, from revolution to revolution, till they formed the soil upon 
which the historic city was erected, and still continues to exist. 

The si^e of ancient Eome occupies a clustt'* of low eminences, 
threaded by the winding stream of the Tiber. ^ These little hills, 
or mounts — for the names of collis or of mons^ severally assigned to 
them, had probably no dilFerent shade of meaning in the languages to 
which they respectively belonged — were of nearly equal height, and 
scarcely rose, or rise at present, more than one hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the river. The tufa, the stone of which they 
for the most part consist, is evidently of igneous origin, and of this 
substance the greater part of Eome, both the ancient and modern, 
has been built ; but the slope of the Vatican, on the right bank, is an 
argillaceous substance, which has furnished materials for the brick- 
work so extensively used by the early builders, and when thoroughly 
baked and cemented mth the native sand and lime, mingled in due 
proportion, has proved even more durable than stone itself. It 
may be presumed that the hills of Eome have been elevated from 
the sea by volcanic agency long since lulled to sleep, or still existing 
only in certain sulphureous vapours and warm springs. The fact 
that these eminences were raised from the bed of the sea is attested 
by the discovery of marine substances even now imbedded in them. 
Oyster-shells, it is said, are found near the summit of the Monte 
Mario, a hill immediately adjacent? to Eome, which rises to the 
height of 500 feet. But, on the other hand, traces of fluviatile 
deposits indicate that the river, now shrunk within a narrow channel, 
must once have washed, not the feet only, but the hanks of the bills 
through which it has made its way, and that there must have been 
an era when the deep hollow contame(f within their circuit was 
neither an amphitheatre of palaces, nor a market-place for human 
assemblies, nor a pasturage for cattle, nor sC marsh for the wild duck 
and the bittern, but an inclosed lake with one narrow outlet. It 
may be presumed that since that very distant era the general level 
of the country has been much disturbed, but it is conjectured, from 
the general appearance of the neighbolirhood at the present day, 
that the waters of the river which conveyed the washings of the 
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Apennines to the ocean- were at length discharged by some intemail 
convulsion through the low line of hills which even now nearly meet 
together from either side above Ostia. 

The primeval stream, thus liberated in its course, has ever since 
run rapidly jDetween the hills Rome, and still continues to drain 
che waters which How down their inner slopes. Of the site of the 
ancient city far the greater part lies on the left bank of the river. 
On this side the hills of Rome form a large segment of a circle, 
rising for the most p'frt almost imperceptibly from the plail beyond, 
but falling more suddenly into the interior hollow, while at either 
extremity, to the north and south, they descend abruptly into the 
bed of the river. On the right they extend more irregularly along 
the bank, rising at one point to a somewhat higher elevation, and 
backed by the still bolder eminence of the Monte Mario. 

In the hollow formed by the circumvallation of hills on the left 
bank stands a single independent hillock, with a level summit and 
steep escarpment, well defined, and of a figure irregularly lozenge- 
shaped, each side measuring a little more or a little less than a 
quarter of a mile. Removed about 400 yards from the bank of the 
river, and almost screened from it by the advancing horns of the 
circumjacent ridge, screened still more effectually in the earliest 
period of its history by the dense jungle which choked the valleys 
on all sides of it, this hill — the Palatine, as it came in after-ages to 
be designated — could hardly be de<;ected by^the eyes of a stranger 
from beyond the limits of the inclosure. The Tiber, rushing be- 
tween these obstacles with its volume of rapid waters, could with 
difficulty be stemmed by oar and sjiil, and the vast fleets of 
vessels which wafted their trea^res to the quays of Rome at the 
height of her prosperity were commonly tracked or warped against 
the descending current. It was by a special Providence, according 
to Virgil, that the stream was checked and stayed, to facilitate the 
ascent of the bark of the pious JEneas. Such a site, so easily 
hidden and so little acces^ble, might naturally tempt the roving 
brigands of Central Italy to fix on it their permanent settlements 
Though traces may be discovered in the later manners of the 
Italians of their original descent from a race of nomads, yet we find 
them distinguished at J:he first dawn of history by the general adop- 
tion of settled habitations. The idea of the city, and of municipal 
institutions, was as strongly developed in Italy as in Greece; and 
in this respect the earliest knowi? inhabitants of either peninsula 
were equally distinguished from the Gaul, the German, and the 
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Briton, The strongholds of the Italian and the Gieek were the 
Bummits o£ bold eminences, such as rose Sometimes in clusters, 
sometimes with insulated projections, from the plains, or from the 
scarped ridge of a mountain spur ; and the cultivators of the little 
territory around them resided genera^y within the shelter of their 
walls. But the domain of the first^ fortress on the Palatine was 
limited by the conflicting claims of the occupants of similar retreats 
on almost every height around it. The Tarpeian bill, looking 
northwar<| up the stream of the Tiber, was thl^site, according to an 
early legend, of a town denominated Satiirnia; tne Janiculus, across 
the river, bore a city of its own name ; the Quirinal, which stood 
next, to the left of the Tarpeian, was settled by a tribe of Sabines, 
the people of the district reaching north-eastward to the Apennines; 
the Latins, who held, with a confederacy of thirty states, the great 
plain of the Campagna to the south-east, had a place of meeting on 
the Aventine; the whole of the right bank of the Tiber belonged to 
the still more powerful nation of the Etruscans, The earliest 
legends of Rome indicate the occupation of the Palatine by a colony 
of Arcadians, one of the most primitive races of Greece ; but it wa^ 
seized again by an offset from a Latin tribe, and converted by them 
into a stronghold for the unsettled brigandage of the country round, 
This confined and secluded eminence afforded, however, a retreat^ 
but no means of sustenance, to its primeval occupants, and the 
Romans, to give this people at once the name which history has 
assigned it, were compelled by stern necessity to fight with every 
neighbour for their daily living. A nation that exists by warfare 
must also secure itself by alliances. As the Palatine hill throws 
out a spur across the hoUow'" of the Forum to connect itself with the 
general system of the Roman emitiences, as the Capitoline or Tar- 
peian was originally united by a pntle swell of ground to the 
Quirinal, so the Romans sought alliances and cultivated peaceful 
lelations with the one hand even while fighting for their existen;se 
with the other, and early learnt to relax from the rigid exclusive- 
ness of manners and kinships which generally characterised the 
Italian races. Roman statesmen and historians remarked from an 
early period, as a prominent fact in their^ational career, that while 
the martial temper of their people was formed in the school of 
defence, they were driven by circumstances, or in- 
clined by nature, to sympathise with their allies and dependents, to 
admit frum time to time fresh infeisiorfs of foreign blood into their 
own body, and assimilate in turn the political elements of all the 
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nations around them. Such was the good fortune of Eome, or such 
the Providence whick guided from the hist the destinies of the 
imperial city. The seven hills were first united within the cincture 
of a single wail ; towns and vijlages, districts and provinces, coun- 
tries and coiitinents became onnected together in the course of 
centuries under one mighty polity ; the franchise of the city and the 
rights and burdens of government were conceded at each succeeding 
crisis to strangers who could use and bear them for the common 
good, till Eome, the ‘fairest object of creation, as her children loved 
to call her, became a world-wide empire, and all her subjects 
obtained the illustrious designation of Eoniaus. 

The Palatine hill, as we have seen, the first nucleus of the 
Roman Empire, lay in the centre of a girdle of eminences, all, we 
may suppose, lifted irregularly Ifom a general level by some sub- 
marine volcanic agency. For there can be no doubt that the time 
once existed when the district of the Campagna — a plain with but 
slight undulations, which stretches between the Apennines and the 
Mediterranean, from the Mount Soracte at one extremity to the 
promontory of Circeii at the other — was a long and slightly cuiwed 
indentuie of the sea, washing the feet of the mountain chain which 
IS now the central ridge of Italy. This plain constituted, in fact, 
the first zone of the Roman conquests ; to the south it became ex- 
tended over a second geological formation of similar character ; the 
low lands which now lie between the mountains and the sea fiom 
Circeii to Surrentum were doubtless once submerged beneath the 
waters, and represent another gulf extending to the foot of the 
Apennines But Italy itself, the groaj; peninsula which protrudes 
so boldly into the mass of the midland waters, is due to a wider up- 
heaval of the earth’s crust, and attests another geological revolution 
at some period long antecedent to these. This seccyid zone of Roman 
conquests embraces the vast igneous formation of the Apennines, 
withy all the spurs and valleys dependent upon it. Again far beyond 
the Apennines and the pen^sula of Italy another greater revolution, 
and piobably much earlier than this, has cast up the mountain walls 
which enciicle the basin of the Mediterranean itself. The Alps 
and the Atlas, the mountains of Spain and of Palestine, all combine 
together in one mighty system, and confine the midland waters so 
as to form a highway of communication between regions of immense 
extent and population, of infinite variety, and to blend them into 
one people by laws, language, cotnmerce, and other social i elations. 
A.il this varied portion of the globe’s surface, all these numerous 
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peoples, constituted the Eoman Empire at the height of its power, 
and yet the Eoman Empire embraced other Uands and other popu- 
lations also. Beyond the Alps stiM lay the tracts of Gaul, Germany^ 
and Britain ; beyond the mountains of Greece and Illyria extended 
the regions of Pannonia, Mcesia, and^acia ; beyond the Taurus and 
Libanus were spread the realms of iPontus, Armenia,'' Persia, and 
Arabia, all of which owed allegiance, some for centuries, others 
tor a few years only, to the power which was enthroned upon the 
Palatine. The last and outermost zone of thl;^' great dominion was 
lost in regions the geological formation of which may date back to 
Countless ages, before the upheaval of the Apennines, the Alps, or 
the Atlas. 


* CHAPTEE n. 

P'ormation of the Eoman people — ^Mythology and tradition — The Siculi. the 
Lignres, the Pelasgians, the Aborigines, the Arcadians, the Etruscans, the 
Sabines, and the Latins; comparison of their religious ideas and social 
usages — Traces of their respective characters in the Eoman polity — Descent 
of the great Eoman famihes &om these peoples respectively. 

When we come to trace the earliest records of the Eoman people 
we shall have to note the distinction between history and legend. 
It will be well, even before we arrive at that point, to discriminate 
between the historical and mythological notices which remain to us 
of the various peoples from whom the Eomans were themselves 
descended. For even from*" the mythology of a nation, faint and 
shadowy as is the reflection it supplies of the popular thought and 
character, we may hope to gain some insight into the conditions 
of their early existence. The Roman Campagna, now for the moat 
part a bleak and naked pastui*e-ground for cattle, was undoubtedly 
in the primitive ages densely covered with the oak, the ilex, and 
other trees of the forest. Even as late *as the Imperial period we 
are surprised sometimes at the notices we discover of woods and 
groves, approaching almost to the walls of Rome itself, where the 
undulating plain is now entirely denuded of foliage. But the 
durance of the soil was the work of ages, and Ead been continually 
In progress from the era of the early kings. The first mythology of 
Rome and Italy is connected withpfche ^reat social revolution intro- 
duced into the couniarj by the earliest attempts at husbandry. 
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Salurniis, tlio most ancient ci: the Italian divinities, is the god oi 
Boxving ; Ins name be .okeiis tlio change fiom the life of the Ininter 
to the life of the husbandman, fiom the habits of mere nomad 
existence to those of settled habitation, and therewith of civil polity. 
T>ig age of Sat 111 n becomes 'f landmark in the national traditions. 
U is remSmliered as the close of the period of peipetiial war- 
tare, the inauguration of an era of peace and civiiit}^ The age ol 
Satuin IS the age of gold. Saturn becomes the eponym of all 
useful and human' discovery. He is the inventor of the art of 
iioiticulture as well as of agricultuie. His consoit Ops is the repre- 
sentative of wealth, with which he is lor ever associated. The 
scythe he wields in the later mythologies as the god of Time the 
destroyer, is more properly the hook with which he teaches men 
to piune their fruit-tiees, to mow their grass, and to gather in 
their corn. The age of Saturn, again, is an age of innocence 
and simplicity, of modesty and honest labour, such as becomes 
the life of the fields and pastures, it is an eia of rustic equality, 
in which everyone toiled for himself and gained his living by the 
\\oik of his own hands, not by that of dependents and bondsmen. 
riiG festival of the Saturnalia, when the slaves of a later age 
were allowed for a few days all the licence of free men, reminded 
the Iiomans of this happy period of common interests and universal 
liberty. 

But not Saturn only, but the gods too who derive from him, 
aie pations or representatives of the arts of cultivation. It \\a 3 
Saturn who instructed Janus m the use of the hook and the 
pruning of the vine- tree. The hook i.s also the symbol of Vertiimnus, 
who represents the change of the season fiom the death of winter 
to the genial life of spiing.’ Faunus, the son of Saturn, is the 
inventor of manuring, under the name of Stei cuius, which gave 
occasion for a misdirected sneer to the Chiistian Apologists. 
Pibumnus, another son of the father of agriculture, was the patron 
of the art of pounding corn, before the invention of the miB for 
giinding. The advent of the age of cultivation was celebrated 
thioughout the peninsula of Italy, which seems to have been every-' 
where conscious of the* benefit it thence derived, and Italy became 
known as ‘ Saturnia teilus,’ the land of Saturn. The first inhabited 
enclovsuie on the Capitoline Mount, the city of legend anterior 
to iiibtuiy, was itself called Saturnia: and it is possible that some 
of the piimitive customs oT* the iiomans, such as the shutting of 
the gates of Janus in time of peace, and throwing them open id 
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of v;a., ^ve.o a xemim.ccuce even tbcu l',ua ot tins traditional 

'^'“teneaib this orust of fond and fancdul trad.tlon we get a tlun 
11 > ci-rinuii oi: actuui iiatioiiaklnstoiy. We still possess tlie 
nainct'ki '^veiv Lttieinoic than the itoiues, of at least f«'ur distinct 
Wo^‘ndi.ch ^cem to have succeeded and displaced each othei 
npoo the soil ui Kome. The age of gold, if it ever 
give' place, as fai as real history can trace it, to an age of b ood and 
Ln. The earliest real name in Koman hisW is that of th 

Siouli ‘ The city which holds sway over every land and sea, anc 
is now occupied by the Romans, was first peopled by the Sieuli, a 
barbaric race, sprung from the soil.’ Such is the declaration of 
Dionysius, the compiler of the most authentic account we possess ol 
Roimin Antiquities. Tiadition records the foundation by this people 

Tibur, and it is geneiaUy supposed, though they have left lew traces 
behind them, that they spread from time to time over t e ° ° 

"d w’ere drivii ty the superior force of ^^nd 
them from one end of the peninsula to the other, tdl they found a 
final retreat in the island of Sicily. To this island they l^^y® ^ 
a name which has survived the conquests of the Carthaginians, t 
Romans, the Arabs, and the Normans, and it is probable that I 
blood of the Sieuli still forms the basis of the national life ol 

^^^Next to\he Siouli came the Ligures, and over them the darkness 

of antiquity settles with little less obscurity. But whereas the Siciil 
come before us utterly unconifccted with any of the known families of 
the human race, the Ligures, it wouM seem, may be aflfliated to the 
Basques, and so far associated witli the received ethnology o nirope. 
It is affirmed, indeed, that a few tiaces still remain in Italy of the lan» 
auage of its Basque population, in the names of places; nor ca» 
Ligurians be said to have been chased, like the Sxculi, out of Uie 
peninsula. They seem rather to have yfelded to their conquerors, 
and submitted to be trampled under them ; they shrank at last into 
one corner of the country throughout which they had once prevailed. 
The Liguria of history is confined to the narrow strip of land be- 
tween the foot of the Alps and the Mediteir§,nean, within which 
limits the peculiarities of the national character, strongly marke 
and distinctly recorded, even yet continue to assert themselves. ^ 

It is not impossible that the Ligurians may have left an indica- 
tion, of their early occupation of the site of Borne in the namci^ 
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Subuiia, lilsquilinus, and Caiinsc, all of wiiiclij il would seem, ma} 
!)e tiacod to tlie vocabulary of the Basque language. A very 
ancient tiadition records the existence o£ a Septimontium, or political 
combination of seven hills, ip a Home far earlier than the city oi 
acciodited^histoi}, and the Hils to which it refers were not identical 
With the seven winch are classically famous. They embra.ie only 
rhe centiai poition of the site of the later Eome; the Palatine and 
the Germalus, which at a later peiiod were confounded together ; 
the Oppius and Cispius, forming a part of the Esquiiine; the 
Fagutal, the Carinse, and the Suburra, ail of which faced the 
Palatine across the hollow of the later Forum Romanum. This 
Septimontium constituted the city of the Ligures, and of this they 
seem to have been dispossessed by the next siicceedmg wave oi 
population, to which is given the name of Peiasgian. Heie again 
we seem for a moment to tread upon firmer ground, but again we 
aie doomed to disappointment. Of the Peiasgians we may say thus 
much, that they were the inhabitants of Greece antecedently to the 
Hellenes, and were spread far and wide over the face of Southern 
Eiuope generally. They retained, no doubt, a considerable portion 
of the chaiacter and language which afterwards became the Greek ; 
and to their influence may be assigned many of the traces, both in 
language and in mythology, which form so mysterious a link be- 
tween the Greeks and the Italians. It is to this connexion that we 
may ascribe the legends of Hci erdes on th^ soil of Italy ; it is from 
some reminiscence, piobably, of Pelasgic tradition that the Romans 
of a much later age attributed to the Arcadian Evander the founda- 
tion of a Grecian city on the Palatine, and that so many other sites 
of Western Italy were suppojged to have been originally colonised 
from Gieece. But -with the Peiasgians were connected anothei 
people of descent still more mysterious, the so-called Aborigines, 
who weie supposed from their name to have been the most piimitive 
or Original inhabitants of the Italian soil; unless, indeed, as some 
conjcctuicd, their title i«as itself a misnomer, and they should 
rather have been called Aberrigmes, and regarded as aliens who had 
wandered into the porungula at some unknown epoch. 

It was by the union, however, of the Peiasgians and the Abori- 
gines, according to the prevailing tiadition, that the Siculi and the 
Ligures were overthrown, and their power in Italy extinguished. 
The new possessors signalised themselves by the massive fortifica- 
tions wdiich they erected, of winch some mighty remains may even 
now be traced at a distance of peilia^^s thirty centuries; and it is 
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evident that of all conquerors of Italian soil none laid their 
hands so heavily upon it, and impressed their mark so deeply and 
durably as these. 

Before we come to the point at which our historic narrative 
must begin it will be well to carry ouS^view beyond the ^cluster of 
hills over which the name of Rome was eventually to bo extended, 
and observe, with the map of Central Italy before us, how critically 
the future mistress of the world was placed with reference to the 
conflicting powers that might be arrayed against her. After the 
wave of the Pelasgians and the Aborigines had floated away, and 
tribes of other names, and probably of other blood and descent, had 
mcceeded to their lands and fortresses, three considerable nations, 
which have been already specified, met together just at this point. 
The Tiber, descending almost due south from the Apennines to the 
Mediterranean, and making with the coast-line an acute angle on 
the right, and an obtuse angle on the left, separated the country 
of the Etruscans from that of the Sabines and of the Latins. 
Again, the Anio (now the Teverone), running westward from the 
central ridge of the peninsula, and striking perpendicularly upon 
the Tiber three miles above the spot just designated, formed the 
Line of demarcation between the Sabines and the Latins themselves. 
Rome accordingly was placed almost at the point of junction of the 
three rival nationalities. 

The institution of the forti^ed city, as the nucleus of the 
political combination, such as we find it to have existed throughout 
Central Italy in these early times, may be taken as a sign that the 
country is in the possession of a foreign race which has subdued 
the original inhabitants and holds their lands by the right of con- 
quest. Wherever a tribe has settled*^ upon soU hitherto unoccupied 
we find that it has^ spread itself along the sides of the rivers and 
over fertile plains, clearing the forest rood by rood, and planting 
its scattered habitations securely on every spot to which chance^ or 
convenience has conducted it. Thus thg inhabitants first known 
to us of Gaul and Germany, may seem to have been the aborigines 
of the land. They found perhaps on their arrival no prior possessors 
of the soil on which they planted themselves, and they had no need 
to defend their acquisitions by fortified posts and armed garrisons in 
the centre of every plot they occupied. But in Italy, on the con- 
trary, both tradition and early ethnological traces will, as we have 
noticed, assure us that neither Etruscans, Sabines, nor Latins were 
aboriginal possessors of the peninsula, but were themselves intruders 
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upon the lienuige of feebler races before them. The warlike Peiasgij 
who first erected the great ramparts which have so long survived 
them, may have become enervated by their early successes, and 
been unable to maintain their own defences. It is only in these 
primitive remains, and in Jiae fragments of their language which 
became i&bedded in the tongues of Central Italy, that we can now 
trace the existence of these long-perished peoples. The Sabines and 
Latins have conquered and degraded them ; these new-comers have 
long maintained themselves in the very citadels of the conquered, 
and have further strengthened and multiplied them. The institution 
of the City remains to attest the fact of their unrecorded conquest, 
after the elements of resistance have been trampled in the dust. 
Throughout the territory of the Etruscans this conquest has 
been even more complete. The language of the Peiasgians has 
there been entirely obliterated. But the Etruscans have retained 
or assiduously copied the Pelasgio style of fortification, and have 
proved themselves throughout many centuries of their domination 
worthy of the inheritance of strength and vigour upon which thej 
have entered. 

Eesembling one another in this main feature of their polity, the 
Etruscans, the Sabines, and the Latins are distinguished in other 
important particulars. Whatever may have been the course of 
migration which led the Etruscans to their final settlement in 
Central Italy, their early connexion with the East seems established 
ifrom the character of their institution^ Their religion was a 
mystery and a craft, like the Egyptian and other Eastern systems, 
jealously guarded and professionally^ communicated; although its 
piiests did not constitute a special caste, like the Druids, the Magi, 
and the Brahmins, but were* at the same tune the warriors, the 
proprietors, and the statesmen of the commonwealth. Such was the 
Etiuscan Lucumo, king, priest, and landlord, and such he maintained 
himself, in spite of the advance of the commercial spirit among his 
people, some of whose ^cities on the Tyrrhene coast had become 
emporia of the traffic of the Mediterranean. But in the eighth 
century before our era the power of the Etruscans had already 
sustained a blow ; they had lost their hold of the countries they 
once possessed north of the Apennines ; the connexion with their 
advanced posts in Latium and Campania appears to have been dis- 
located ; they were confined to a confederacy of twelve cities in 
Etruria proper, strictly allied, and still indeed by far the strongest 
and most important section of the Italian communities. 
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Tlie Etiiiscaii religion was a leiined theosopliy. It proclaimed 
Srhe existence of a Supreme Being, a Providence or Fate, who was 
rather the Soul of the World itself than a person exterior to it. The 
lesser gods, like those of Egypt and India, were emanations from 
this Being The world itself was subject to periodical mutations , 
men and things had their appointed courses ; there was a future 
state of rewards and punishments. The Etruscans conceived, like 
other heathens, that the will of the deity and the course of future 
events might be ascertained by the observation of omens. Their 
soothsayers drew auguries fi*om the Bight of birds, but they claimed 
a special gift of interpreting the signs of viciimb’ entrails and of 
meteoric phenomena. 

The religious ideas of the Sabines and Latins, on the other hand, 
were less refined, and affected less mystery. The indigenous cult ol 
Italy had regarded the daily and common wants of men ; the hus- 
bandman worshipped the genii of the winds and skies, the shepherd 
those who protected his flocks from the wild beast or the murrain, 
die warrior those by whom his arrows were wafted to the mark or 
the crafty stratagem suggested. It was also domestic, and concerned 
the preservation of property, the guardianship of family rights and 
affections, the prolonged existence of the spirits of the departed 
The Sabines maintained these ideas in the greatest purity and sim- 
plicity ; the Latins seem, from their position on the coast, to have 
had an earlier connexion ^ith the«"Greeks, some of whose colonies 
were planted on their soil ,* and they partook more than their ruder 
neighbours of the Greek devotion to moral abstractions, such as 
Wisdom, Power, and Beauty. , But they both agreed in the infinite 
multiplication of thtdr objects of worship. Every city had its 
guardian divinity ; every wood and stream its genius, its nymph or 
faun ; every family«ofiered a special service to the patron of the 
house, the deified spirit of its earliest ancestor. The maintenance 
of this family worship was a solemn obligation descending to the 
iieir of the estate, and in default of natural heirs the practice of 
adoption was specially enjoined for its preservation. The cult of 
the Lares and Penates, the domestic guardians of the family, seems 
to have been common, with some variety of usage, to Etruscans, 
Sabines, and Latins. 

The religion of the Sabines and Latins was simple and impulsive, 
that of the Etruscans philosophical and j^efiective. The one bowed 
with submission to the gods, whil^ the other inquired into their 
nature and explored their will. But whatever difference we may 
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trace between them, we find them associated together in the cult of 
the Roman people, who were placed, as we have seen, at the point 
where these ideas might first come in contact and coalesce. We 
shall find the threefold origin of the state marked no less strongly 
in its political institutions. ^-From Etruria came the division into 
tribes, cifries, and centuries, the array of battle, the ornaments of 
the magistracy, the laticlave, the pratexta, tlie apex, the curule 
chairs, the lictors, the triumphs and public games, the whole appa- 
ratus of the calendar, the sacred cliaracter of property, the art and 
science of mensuration, and, in short, the political religion of the 
state. From Latium were derived the names of pr^tor, consul, and 
dictator, the institution of the Fecials, or military heralds, the habits 
of husbandry, together with the national respect for it ; and finally 
the Latin language itself. From Sabeliia, the region of the Sahines, 
were deduced the names of military weapons, one of which, the 
spear or quiris^ gave a second designation to the Roman people. 
The Roman title of Imperator seems to have been a popular appli- 
cation of the Sabine term enibratur, The*patriciate and patronship 
belonged more or less to all the nations which surrounded Rome, 
and so also did the habit of dwelling in cities, and the institution of 
municipal administrations. Such was the case also with the division 
into ‘ gentes,’ clans or septs, and the remarkable extent of domestic 
authority accorded to the father and the husband. This mixed 
formation of Roman society may be mythically represented to us 
by the legends which describe the first and third of the kings as 
Latins, the second and fourth as Sabines, while the last three of tho 
seven are Etruscans. But there is probably some historic truth in 
the claims of the chief Roman families to descent from one or the 
other of these peoples respecifively. It is interesting to trace the 
Julii, the Tullii, the Servilii, the Geganii, the Quinctii, the Curiatii, 
the Clcelii to Alba ; the Furii and Hostilii to Medullia ; the Corum 
canii to Cameria; the Porciiand Mamilii to Tusculum, all in Latium. 
The Appii, Postumii, Valerii, Marcii, Fabii, Claudii, and Calpurnii 
*vere Sabines. The Cifhii and Licinii came from Arretium; the 
Cfficinae irom Yolaterra; the Yettii from Clusium; the Pomponii, 
Papii, and Coponii ft’om other places in Etruria. Roman history is 
sprung from a great collection of aristocratic records It is well to 
fix our minds from the first upon the eminent families on whose 
fortune.s and achievements its interest and ifs glory mainly rest. 
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CHAPTER III 

The earliest legends of Rome , Hercules and Cacus, Evander, JEneas, and tlie 
Alban kings — The illeged foundation of ihe city by Romuiusr-’l’he firs^ 
four kings of Rome. 

It is well known that Hercaies appears under different names in all 
the ancient mythologies. With Rome he is connected by the story 
of his combat with the robber Cacus, who dwelt in a cave beneath 
the Avenune. The flames this monster vomited may represent the 
sulphureous gaces which are derived from the volcanic origin of the 
hill. The legend of Evander assumes the existence of a city on the 
central spot of the future capital, some centuries prior to the era 
assigned to its reputed founder Romulus; nor was there any 
accredited account of the disappearance of this Arcadian stronghold 
to make way for the later foundation. Next to that of Evander 
succeeded the legend of .^neas, a fable no doubt of groat antiquity, 
long current among the Romans, before it& immortality was fixed 
by the genius of Virgil. It dates from a period earlier than anj 
genuine records of history. It is not a Greek legend, nor can we 
perhaps affiliate it to the remains of Pelasgian tradition. The 
fiction is more probably derived from the widespread celebrity of 
the Trojan War, which, it may be |upposed, was no less seductive 
to the imagination of the distant stranger a thousand years before 
our era than it continued to be in the Middle Ages, when the 
English, the French, and the Spaniards all vied with one another 
m claiming descent from the illustrious fugitives from Troy. 

The fable of ^neaa becomes the ^eat historic legend of Rome. 
Among a number of stories of various and uncertain origin the 
prevalent tradition of the Roman people, to which currency was 
given by Fabius Pictor, and confirmed to all posterity by the monij- 
mental work of Livy, ran thus : — 

JEneas, with his band of Trojans, storm-tost by the hate of 
Juno, but protected by superior powers and the eternal destinies of 
Rome, landed on the coast of Latium. Hi^ adversaries fell before 
him ; and having allied himself by marriage to the royal house ot 
the Laurentes, he had reigned over their territory till he was drowned 
in the brook Numicius. His son Ascanius or Mus founded Alba 
Longa on a ridge of hill beneath the Alban Mount, and there the 
descendants of the Trojan hero had Iield sway for 800 years, till 
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disunion arose between the royal brothers Nnmitor and Amnliusj 
and the one was dispossessed of liis kingdom by the other. Ehea 
Sylvia, the daughter of the discrowned chief, was destined to barren- 
ness as a vestal virgin, but slie had yielded to the embrace of the 
god Mars, and had brought^ forth twins, whom their cruel uncle 
caused to •be exposed. They were wafted, however, by the over- 
flowing Tiber to the foot of the Palatine, whore a she-wolf gave 
them suck, till rescued by Faustulus, tire keeper of the royal slieep- 
fold. By him they were placed under the care of his wife Accs 
Lauren tia, and brought up among the shepherds as shepherds them- 
selves. The youths, who bore the names of Ivomulus and Remus, 
as they grew to man’s estate excelled in beauty, strength, and 
courage, and became the heads of two parties, the Quinctilii and the 
Fabii. Remus was seized in a combat witli the shepherds oi 
Numitor, and brought before his grandfather, to whom Romulus 
was introduced by Faustulus, and the secret of their biith disclosed. 
The youths were encouraged to attack the tyrant Amulius, whom 
they conquered and slew. Thereupon Numitor surrendered to them 
the tract of land from the Tiber to tlie sixth mile on the load to 
Alba. The brothers contested the honour of founding a city to be 
hpld by them in common, Apj^eal was made to the decision of 
augury. Romulus took his stand on the Palatine, and Remus or 
the Aventine, and while Remus was the first to observe a flight of 
six vultures, Romulus was straightway favoured with the sight of 
twelve, and the people thereupon acknowledged him victor. The 
observation of birds was itself an Etruscan rite ; and so, again, ac- 
cording to the Etruscan custom, Romulus yoked together a bull 
and a heifer, both without a spot, an^ with a brazen ploughshare 
drew a furrow around the Palsiiine- Thus he marked out the line 
of the pomcerium, the space to be left vacant behind the intended 
wall, to separate the dwellings of the genuine citizens from those of 
their clients and strangers. He then commenced the building of 
the wall, but ere it had reached the height of a man Remus of the 
leapt in derision over it, anS Celer, the friend of Romulus, 
or possibly Romulus himself, slew him in his ire. The (» c.) 753, 
Romans remembered long afterwards in the agony of the civil wars 
that the rising walls of Rome were moistened with the blood of a 
brother. * 

The slayer of Remus had haughtily exclaimed, ^ So perish all 
who dare to climb these rtopa^ts ^ ’ and the words might be ac- 
cepted as of good omen, Nevei^theless the people and their chief 
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Celt the shame and peril they had incurred, till the shade of the 
murdered man appeared to the guilty brother and required the 
institution of a festival in his honour. Thus the good omen was 
confirmed, while the evil omen was averted. The circumstance may 
deserve to be recorded as the first instance of the sciiipulousness of 
religious feeling which generally runs throughout the hisjjory of the 
Romans in such close connexion with their manifold deeds of rapine 
and violence 

Romulus himself, according to the legend, was descended from 
the blood of the Latin kings through the union of his ancestress 
with the Trojan stianger. But the people he first gathered around 
him were a motley crew, of unknown and diverse origin. He 
opened an asylum or place of refuge, secure by its strong position 
as well as by sacred rites, on the platform between the two em- 
inences of the Tarpeian hill, to which he invited the discontented 
and the lavrless from all the country round, and as soon as he 
deemed himself strong enough to assume an independent position, 
demanded women from the neighbouring cities for the men he had 
collected. Such intermarriage, however, was scornfully refused. He 
dissembled, and presently announced that he would hold a public 
festival of the god Consus at the foot of the hill he occupied. The 
Sabines and the Latins crowded to the entertainment, bringing 
with them their wives and daughters; when the Roman youth 
rushed upon them and cariied off the women to their stronghold. 
This was the famous Rape of the Sabines, for such was the designa- 
tion it acquired from the events that followed. While the Latin 
clans of Csenina, Crustumerium, and Antemnse were the first to fly to 
arms and suffered easy defeat, the Sabines, biding their time and 
coming with greater force, actually penetrated into the Roman 
fastness. Tarpeia, daughter of the warder of the citadel, was 
lempted by the gktter of the invaders’ bracelets, and offered to open 
the gates for the gift of what they wore on their left arms. They 
entered at her bidding, but indignantly crushed her to death under 
the weight of their bucklers. ^ 

The Sabines were now in possession of the Tarpeian, but the 
Romans still retained the Palatine. The two nations met in ba.ttle 
in the valley between them. The Sabines prevailed, and were 
pursuing the Romans up the ascent from the Felia to the summit 
of their hill, when Romulus vowed a temple to Jupiter, and the 
god miraculously stayed the assailants. The temple was duly 
erected, and dedicated to Jupitel* Stator, Renewed and restored 
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frotti age to age, it continued to mark the traditionary tspot, which 
has been so plainly designated by well-known topographical notices 
that w© are at no loss to identify it even at this day. The Romans 
valiantly renewed the battle, and in their turn drove the Sabines 
into the valley. Then it -was that the women they had seized 
des<iended from the fastness, threw themselves between the com- 
batants, and induced them to accept the pact and ratify the accom- 
plished union with terms of friendship and alliance. The peace 
thus effected between the fathers and the sons-in-law was again 
remembered when the daughter of Julius Csesar was accepted as a 
pledge of amity by his rival Pompeius. 

After this union the Palatine continued to be occupied by the 
Romans, while the Quirinal was assigned to the Sabines. The 
united people adopted in common the names of Romani and Quirites, 
the latter appellation being taken, according to the tradition, from 
the Sabine town of Cures, but more probably in fact from quirky the 
Sabine name for a spear. The two kings Romulus and Titus 
Tatius reigned conjointly. The two peoples met to transact affairs 
in common in the valley between their respective hills, which spot 
came to be known as the Forum Romanum. 

At the end of five years Tatius was slain in a sudden attack of 
the Lam en tines, to whom he had refused satisfaction for violence 
done by his subjects. From this time Romulus reigned alone over 
both nations in Rome. He was a* brave and victorious ruler, and 
made successful war upon the Etruscan people of Fidense and 
Veil To him was attributed the fiist establishment of the Roman 
constitution, to be described more particularly hereafter. After 
a prosperous i2ign of thirty-seven yeais the founder of the Roman 
state was removed suddenly from the world. He had assembled 
his subjects for a military review at the Goat’s P(X)1, a spot in the 
Campus Martins, when the sun became eclipsed, and the multitude 
was dispersed by an awful tempest When they reassembled the 
king had disappeaied. He ]jad been caiiied up into heaven on the 
chariot of his father Mars. The mourning of the people, still 
ignorant of his blissful end, was allayed by the vision attested b/ 
one Julius Proculus, who declared that on his way from Alba the 
sliafrG. of the hero had .appeared to him, and promised protection to 
the Romans under the name of the deified Quirinns. This legend, 
like most of the mii*acles of ^Roman story, \vas rationalised by a 
more sceptical age at Rome itself, and it -iw* confidently aiSnned 
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Diiat the tyrant had been murdered and his body concealed by the 
Senatois. 

The two allied peoples could not agree on the choice oi a suc- 
cessor. For one yeai* the Seiiatois governed in turn, ten at a time for 
u.o. S9 days, as Intel reges. It was at last arranged that the 

B.o. 715 . I{<jnians should elect, but their choice should be made 
from among the Sabines. The name of Numa Pompilius was 
received with acclamation, and he was invited Irom his residence at 
Cures to assume the government. He was reputed the wisest and 
most just of men, a disciple ol‘ Pythagoras, and imbued with ail the 
ieainmg of the times. Moreover he was a ikvounte of the gods, and 
under the guidance of the nymph Eg eria, whom he consulted in hei 
grotto at the foot of the Cselian hill, he arranged the rites and 
ceremonies of the lioman religion. It was Numa who assigned 
their functions to the Pontiffs, the Piamens, the Augurs, and the 
Fecials. To him was ascribed the institution of the College of the 
Vestal Virgins, who should be chosen Irom the noblest families, and 
have in their holy keeping the sacred hre, the Palladium, and the 
Penates of the city. By him was also instituted the College of the 
Baiii, who guarded the ancde^ or shield which had fallen Irom 
heaven, and danced, as their name imports, in honour of Mars their 
patron. Numa forbade human sacrifices and the worship of the 
ijods under images of wood or stone or metal. It was not till a 
hundred and seventy years from«the foundation of the city that the 
simple piety of the Komans yielded to the seductions of idolatry. 
Further, he encouraged the arts of agriciiltui*e, upon which the 
greatness of the Eoman nation was founded almost as firmly as upon 
arms \ he divided lands among the citizens, sanctified their bounds 
with appropriate festivals, erected a shrine to the goddess Fides, and 
constructed the famous Temple of Janus, the gates ol’ which were 
opened in time of war, but closed in peace. During the tiuee and 
forty years of this happy reign the gates of Janus were kept con- 
stantly shut. Assuredly no such gold^ age ever followed after- 
wards. 

The third king of Pome, Tullus ilostilius, was in every parti- 
ctdar a contrast to the second. He is cliosen by the Sabines Irom 
tr.o. 81 among the Homans. He is demoted thioughout Ins 

B.a 673 . eareei to warlike enterprises, whereby he consolidates 
and extends the power of the city. He directs his arms against the 
people oi Alba, with whom the liomans disdained to recognise 
afiimtj. Sufi the chiefs on either side uettuumed to avoid the 
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mutual slaughter which would render the victors an easy prey to 
their common enemy the Etruscans ; and the quarrel was decided 
by a combat of three champions on each side. The Ploiatii, three 
brothers, fought for Rome ; the Curiatii, three brothers also, fought 
for Alba. Two of the Horatii were first slain, but the three Curi- 
atii were all wounded and weakened, and fell successively beneath 
the sword of the surviving Roman, A sister of the Horatii had 
loved a Cmiatius, and disloyally bewailed the victory of her country- 
men. Eoiatius slew her in his indignation. The king refused to 
judge him, but the Duumvns undertook the case, and sentenced him 
to be scouiged and hanged. Then at last tlie murdeier appealed to 
the people, and the people, moved to mercy by the service he had 
done the state, absolved him Irom the appointed penalty. Such 
was the origin of the appeal to the people, by which in later times 
the Roman citizen might avert a capital sentence given by the ordi- 
nary tribunals. A.nother of the warlike legends of this king relates 
the punishment of Mettus Fufetms, the chief of the Albans, who 
had now submitted to the Roman power. The Albans had secretly 
incited the Fidenates to attack the Romans conjointly with the 
Veientines, and when bummoned to give their aid as allies to Rome 
had been held back by their leader to await the issue of the conflict. 
But Tullus was victorious, and wreaked stern justice on the traitor 
who had wavered, by causing him to be tied between two chariots 
and torn asunder. These and su«h as th|se were the wars of 
Tullus, prolonged through a leign of thirty -two years, at the end oi 
winch he was himself stiuck by lightning, while attempting to pen 
form the appropriate rites to Jupiter Elicius, or the Liglitener, as 
though he had been holy and i elisions like his predecessor Niima. 
The god was offended, and slew him. 

Again the Romans choose a Sabine to icign ovoi them. The 
legend of Ancus Martins, the ibuith king of Rome, is a more prosaic 
reproduction of that of Numa. Ancus was a peaceful u.o. iis. 
ruler ; he encouraged agiicu^^ure, restored the services of 
religion, and promulgated laws for the civil government of the 
state. But he could not keep the gates of Janus closed. The 
Latins and the Etruscans hoveied on the outskhcs of the city, and 
required him to prote^it it with aims, and by the consti notion of 
fortifications. To Ancus was ascribed the erection of the Sublician, 
or wooden bridge of Rome, and also of the prison under the Tarpeian 
hill. He consti acted, moreover, the poit or Ostia at ihe mouth oi 
the Tiber Under him the Roman as it -would seem, first began 
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to practise the artg of commei’ce. He icigned without a reverse of 
fortune shirty years, and died m peace and prosperity. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The three latter kingb, Tarqiuiiias Pn&cus, Scrvius Tuliius, Tarqmaisw3 
. Superbiis. 

Tee legend of Home has made some progiess during she reign of 
the first four of her kings. Romulus was the son of a god himself, 
and Numa is closely associated with a divine infiuence, while Tullua 
and Ancns descend into the ranks of mere mortals. A £ai ther and 
more important step is made in the leputed records of the three 
kings that follow. With the first of the Tarqiiins begins what may 
be called the local history of Rome ; Servius inaugurates the con- 
stitution, and fioni the' second Taiquin dates the beginning of con- 
stitutional history. 

Under the reign of Ancus a stranger had come to settle in 
Rome. He was the son of the Corinthian Demaiatus, who had fled 
his native country and established himself at Tarquinii in Etruria. 
He espoused an Etruscan woman named Tanaquil, skilful in auguries 
and omens, and at her sage instigation had i^iigrated to Rome. 
Tanaquil divined fron^the flight? of birds the greatness to which her 
husband was destined. The stranger bore the Etruscan name of 
Lucuino, but at Rome he adopted the appellation of Lucius Tar- 
quinius Priscus. He.ingralfiated Hmself with Ancus, who appointed 
him guardian of his sons. He w<^ still more the confidence of the 
people, who favoured the artifice by which he dispossessed his waids 
of their iriheritoce and secui'ed the succession for himself. The 
power thus unjustly acquired he used with moderation and wisdom. 

G.c IBS. Prom his reign date the earliest notices of the great 

B.o. 616 . buildings of the city. The infiuence of Etruria first appeal s 
in the legend of Tarquin the elder, who drained the Eoriim and 
enclosed it with poiticos, fortified the bills with stone walls, com- 
menced the building of the Capitol on the Tarpoian hill, which 
thenceforth obtained the name of the Capitdiine, and enlarged the 
Circus Ma^dmus for the shows and games which he intioduced from 
the land he had quitted. To this gr^at builder is also ascribed the 
Cloaca Maxima, the gigantic sewer which even now attests a power 
and greatness in the early people of Rome far beyond what their 
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reputed history warrants. It has been thought, and not perhaps 
witliont leason, that the primitive legends of Rome on which the 
national history was founded, have dime, ate* all, but scant justice tt 
the real greatness of the city and its people, under the influence of 
Etruscan civilisation. The Romans, ho^vever, were content to attribute 
the cxecutio*i of these mighty works to the forced labour of captives 
taken m war with the neighboiiiing nations, and they gave Tarquiii 
the fame of a warlike chief as well as an able administrator. He 
was the first, they said, to celebrate the Roman triumph, and it was 
zo Etruria that they ascribed the robe bespangled with gold, and the 
chariot drawn by four white horses, with which so many of tlieir 
generals afterwards ascended the Capitolme hill. The same influence 
which introduced the triumphal ornaments extended no doubt to 
otlier Etruscan costumes, such as the ]>abi]iments of war, theprastexta 
of the magistrates, and possiblyr the toga of the citizens itself. The 
ciiLiile chairs, the lictois, and the fasces are said to be similaidy 
derived Iv the story of Attus Narius, the augur, who performed the 
miracle of cutting the stone with a lazor, wo may remark the esta- 
blishment at Rome of the augural science of the Etruscans. 

Mter another long reign of nearly lorty years Tarqninius Priscus 
was a'^sassinated by the sons of Ancus But they wore not allowed to 
profit by their deed of vengeance Tanaquil closed the gates 176. 
of the palace, declared that the king was wounded but not 
dead, and when his end could be no longer concealed, produced his 
son-in-law, Scrvius Tullius, as the elect of th^ Senate, without con- 
sulting the assemblies of the people. Roman tradition declared of 
Servins, in accordance with his name as it sounded to Roman ears, 
that lie was the son of a slave, who had been recommended to the 
favour of Tarquin by the piodigies which suriounded him, and 
whose favour he merited by his chai’acter and talents. But the 
writers of Etruria stepped in to claim him for their own, and another 
legend declared him to have been a genuine Etruscan, who had come 
with Cosies Yibenna and a band of his own countrymen, and settled 
as allies of I^ome on the hill^denomiuated the C£elius ; his real name 
was Mo^starna, which he was said to have changed to Servius. The 
place of Seindus in Roman* history depends mainly on the elements 
of the Roman constitution which were traditionally ascribed to him, 
of which farther notice will be taken in our next chapter. But he 
is also to be marked as one of the great traditional builders of the 
city* It was Servius who gaVe to Rome the fiill extent which it 
attained dmnng the who]<^ period ot the republic. He enclosed in 
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one wall the various fortifications and detached bnildings which 
Gccnpied the seven hills, nniting to the Palatine, the Aventine, 
the Capitoline and the Cselian, the eastern half of the whole 
inclosnre which comprised the Qnirinal, the Viminal, and the 
Esqmline. The city thns connected he divided into four quarters, 
the Palatine, the Snbnrran, the Colline, and the Esquiiine, and the 
citizens into four tribes corresponding to them. The Roman territory 
he distributed among six-aiid-twenty tribes, and all these were again 
divided according to the census of their means into classes and 
centuries. The organisation of the city was military as well at 
aristocratic; but the reign of Servitiswas generally peaceful, and 
the lands lie acquired by the wars in which he allowed himself to 
engage he distributed for the most part among the poorer classes. 
He thus engaged the enmity of his nobles, and became the victim 
of a conspiracy which they covertly favoured. 

The legend, as we have seen, had said that this king was son-in- 
law of his predecessor ; but the legend belied itself, and spoke of 
the two daughters of Servius as married to the sons of Tarquinius. 
We can only repeat the famous story as it has come down to us. 
The ambitious Tullia was married to the gentle Aruns, her gentle 
sister to the proud and cruel Lucius. Tullia ridded herself both of 
her husband and her sister, and became the spouse of the man who 
was congenial to her. Servius, in his distress, would have re- 
nounced the throne and hande 4 , over the Romans to the popular 
government of consult Lucius alarmed the nobles with the pros- 
pect of degi’adation thus opened to them, and when he threw him- 
self upon the aged king and cast him down the steps of the curia, 
and when Tullia drove her chariot ruthlessly over her father’s body, 
the Senate acquiesced in the deed and in the usurpation of royal 
power by the murderer. The people grieved over the slaughter of 
their patron, and from that dreadful day dates the long career of 
jealousy between the rival parties in the Roman state. The street 
in which Tullia had committed her accursed crime was branded 
fTOiii that time forth with the title of Scelet atus, but the murder 
of the popular sovereign was not fully avenged upon the Senate till 
Julius C^sar crushed them at Pharsalia ahd made himself more than 
a king over them. ^ 

The idea of the Roman legend begins to expand. If Servius was 
unjustly regarded as a tyrant, the second of the Tarquins was a 
v.o. 220. tyrant indeed. He was a tyrant of the true historic type, 
B.C. 034 . Jividmg the Senate by his intrigues, and ruling over one 
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party through tho fayoiir of another; strengthening himself by 
family alliance with other tyrants around him, and presuming on 
his strength to control with a high hand all classes of his subject. s, 
whom he murdered, pillaged, and banished according to his royal 
caprice. Nor was he less powerful or less grasping abroad than at 
home. From being one only of an equal confederation of forty- 
seven cities which held their common festival in the temple ol 
Jupiter Latialis on the Alban mount, Rome under his sway became 
the chief and mistress of all, and carried her victorious arms into 
the country of the Hernici and the Volsci, whom she despoiled of part 
of their territories, and established her military outposts in the midst 
of them. The colonies of Signia and Circeii, composed of Homan 
and Latin citizens transplanted from their own homes and endowed 
with conquered lands, constituted the first of the long list of affiliated 
commonwealths with which Rome secured her conquests and en- 
riched her people. 

The younger Tarquin was also, like his father, a great builder. 
His architects were his Etruscan allies, his workmen the captives of 
his Volscian or Latin wars. He completed the magnificent works 
already undertaken, the construction of the Cloaca and of the 
Capitol, the name of which was said to be derived from the head 
of a certain Tolus discovered in digging for the foundations 
Beneath the substruction of this mighty edifice were enshrined 
the prophetic volumes which wexo offered to the Roman sovereign, 
nine in number, by the Sibyl of Cumae. The destinies of the city 
and perhaps of the world were declared to be contained therein, 
and the inspired donor demanded a price corresponding to their 
value. Tarquin refused : she departed, burned three of them, 
and returning requiied no less a price for the six remaining. Again 
Tarquin refused, and again the Sibyl destroyed three volumes, and 
once more insisted on the first price for the three she still offered 
Then at last Tarquin yielded, and the volumes, now trebly precious, 
were henceforth preservq^d as the most sacred treasure of the 
Roman state. From time to time, in seasons of most pressing 
danger, they were solemnly opened and consulted by the high 
officer to whom their keeping was entrusted, and became, more than 
once, an important instrument of government in the hands of the 
priests and nobles 

But the story of Tarquin the Proud, as he is specially designated, 
waxes more and more romantic. Alarmed by omens and prodigies, 
he sends his two sons, together with his nephew Biutus, who wii-s 
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counterfeiting iJiocj, as a protection from the suspected designs 
of his imcle^ to consult the Oracle of Delphi on the fortunes of his 
nonse. ‘ And which of us,’ asked the princes, ‘ shall succeed him 
in power?’ ‘ He,’ replied the priestess, ‘ wdio shall be first to salute 
his mother.’ On their return the sons of Tarquin hurried off to tlie 
chamber of the women, but Brutus slipped, as if by accident, and 
embraced the earth, the common mother of ab men. The prescience 
of the deity was soon to be put to the proof. 

Tarquin, it seems, was engaged at tlie time before Ardea, the 
capital of the Eutuli. The Roman forces wmre detained by the pro- 
tracted operations of a blockade, and the young nobles serving in 
the army were at a loss for occupation. They amused their idle 
ness as best they might, and one day there arose a dispute among a 
party of them as to the merits of their respective consorts at home 
They mounted their horses and galloped off at night to test the 
qualities of their ladies by the employments in wliich they should 
find them engaged. Now, the ladies too, like their lords, were the 
most part idling and amusing themselves But Lucretia, the wife 
of Collatinus, the fairest and the sagest of all, was discovered busy 
at her loom, with her handmaids plying their tasks around her. 
Decision was promptly made in her favour, and the party hastened 
back to their posts. But Sextus, the son of Tarquin, returned 
quickly, gained access to the chaste matron under cover of hin 
friendship with he; husband, and at dead of night stole to her 
couch and threatened h^* with proclaiming her dishonour, and laying 
in proof of it the dead body of a murdered slave beside her, unless 
she submitted to his embraces. Lucretia was overcome, but when 
the ravisher retired in the morning she sent to her husband 
Collatinus and her father Lucretius, and on their arrival, accom- 
panied by Bnitns^and Yolumnius, confessed her enforced disloyalty 
and straightway slew herself in their presence. They all vowed 
vengeance upon the ouljirit and his hated family, and Bait us, 
throwing off the disguise of stupidity, took the lead among them. 
The body was carried- into the Foruin^ and Brutus, waving the 
bloody weapon, adjured the Roman people to rise against the tyrant. 
A decree was passed at the instant to dethrone the reigning family 
tr.o. 245, *^^d expel them from the city. When Tarquin hastened 

B.C.S 09 found the gates closed, and was 

constrained to retire into Etruria, where he took refuge at C@ere. 

At this juncture the tradition of 'the descent of the Tarquins 
from Etruria comes into ffill play. From Veii as well as fiom hia 
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ancestral Tarquiniij the exilea monarch derives promises of 
assistance. Envoys are sent to negotiate for his return, or at least 
for the cession of liis estat(3s ; but baffled in these endeavonrs they 
enler into a conspirac}^ with some of the young patricians for his 
restoration. The plot is revealed by the slave Vindicins, and the list 
of criminafs contains the names of two sons of Brutus himself. The 
liberator in his cliair of offlee sits in judgment upon them, sentences 
them to death by the lictor’s axe, and with constant resolution 
presides in person at their punishment. Tlic cause of llic patriots 
is the cause of the people, but their support i? secured against the 
machinations of malcontent nobles by the division among them ol 
the tyrant’s estates, and the assignment of seven jngeiaa-piece. The 
plain which extended towards the Tiber above tlm city is now con- 
secrated to Mais, and becomes the famous resort of the Romans for 
their warlike exercises. The corn which was beginning to wave 
over it was cut down and cast into the rivei ; about the heap 
which it formed in midcliannel towards tlie centre of the city the 
silt of the torrent gradually accumulated, and grew to be the island 
named after tlie god jEsculapiiis. Meanwhile the enemy was ad- 
vancing The legions of Rome marched foith to the encounter. 
Brutus and Aruns, one of the sons of Tarqiim, fell in combat one 
with the otlier. As with the leaders so with their followers ; they 
fell man for man on eiilier .side, and the fortune of the day remained 
undecided, till after both forces Jiad withdrawn for the night a 
voice was heard from the forest of Arsia, wMch declared that ^ Rome 
had lost one warrior less than Etruria.’ This sufficed for the 
Etruscans, who retired in dismay. Valerius re-entered Rome at the 
head of the conquerors, and pronounced the funeral eulogiiim of 
the valiant Brutus; the raatroiis of Rome wore mourning in his 
honour for the space of a year, and the people^ raised to 1dm n 
statue, swoid in hand, on the Cttpitol. 

To complete the legend of the Rcgifugiiim, or banishment of the 
kings, the Etruscans arc represented to have persisted in their 
attempt m favour of their kinsman. Again their efTorts redounded 
to the glory of liome and to the sanctification, by the devotion it 
excited, of tlie cause of Roman freedom. Tims Persona, king ol 
Clusimn, though he reached the budge, was baffled by the strenuens 
^?a^lantry of Iloratius Codes, who maintained his post thereon till 
the Romans could cut it dovm behind him^ and then uc. 247 . 
leaped all armed into the I’iber. Thus again vras he ®-c*607. 
Irnfflied by the high spirit (d Olcrlia, who escaped from her captivity 
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and s^am the rapid river on hor&chaek Once mo^»'‘ ho was baih' d 
by the constanc}^ of ivlnems ScjBvoIa. one of three hiincired yoiinp: 
Romans who had vowed to shay him, who, when capiiired and inter- 
rogated by The tyrant, thiust h.s hand into the nro \o show tliat no 
torture won ici avail against him. The logend, howevei, vacdlatod 
as to the main i^sue. "^Yhile one stream of tradition asserted tiiat 
the invacier v/as triumphantly repulsed, another, to which the gnavost 
a''''t'''oiines did not lefuse credence, admitted tliat the city tvas sur- 
rendered to Porsena, but that he wiThdrow from it with liononiablo 
foibepn’ance in admiration of the valour of its defenders. 

Tarquin however, it was reported, lliough aban (Toned by Ins 
most powerful patron, renewed the o.t(ack with the aid of allies from 
uc 258 Latium. The battle of the lake Regillns, near .Vlba, was 
p e. 49t> crowning incident of this epic chant. Yalmons at the 

crisis of the battle had vowed a temple to Castor and Pollux. Pro* 
gently two youths of eminent beauty and stature were seen tigiiting 
on white horses in front of the Komans, and hiining the enemy Ic 
flight. While the victors were still engaged in the pursuit, the 
same unearthly warriors appeared suddenly m the Forum at Romo, 
washed their arms at the fountain of Jiiturna, announced the victory, 
and straightway vanished. The leaders on both sides liad mot in 
single combat, and among the Romans fell a Valerius, a ITcrmimus^ 
and an .^Fbutiiis. On the other side were slain Mamdius the dic- 
tator of Alba, and Titus the last surviving son of Tarquin, foi 
Sextus seems to have met a violent death already ; and finally Tar- 
quin himself, though he escaped from the last of his fields, deprived 
of all assistance, peiishod in a miserable old age at the court of the 
cyiant of Cuma3 

Thus far the leputed history of Rome is a series of pootTcnl 
legends, from wlych it is impossible to extricate whatever elements 
or real fact it may and does probably contain. ITencofortli, ihongh 
the legendary character of the narrative is still ropcafcf'diy nt, 

we may admit that it has the geim of a^ least an historic basis, and 
trace with more satisfaction the thread by wdiich the institulions of 
the city are constantly interwoven with the foi lanes ascubed to it. 
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CHAPTER V, 

The constitution of the Boman Common^oalth on the expulsion of the Kings, 
^and its pretended foundation on the polity of Servius, 

The expulsion of the Tarquins from J^ome, as of the Pisistratida 
about the same moment from Athens, as of other usurping 
families in all ages and countries, was the effort of the popular force 
rising in arms against despotic domination. The history of popular 
government in Rome dates from the abolition of the regal name and 
office, and the formal establishment of the commonwealth. But the 
long struggle of the commonalty of the city against the oligarchy 
was, in fact, only commencing. In order to stiengtlien their claim 
to political consideration the commons pretended to derive their 
rights from an earlier legislation. They appealed to the traditional 
constitution of Servius as the charter of their piivileges, and de- 
clared that the various disabilities under which they actually lay 
were due to the lawless encroachments of the tyrant whom they had 
rightfully displaced. The constitution of Servius was the ideal to 
which their cries for political refoim were directed, an ideal vrliich, 
if conceded in name, their opponents contrived by every device to 
extenuate and discredit in practice. We must go back to the tradi- 
tion of an earlier constitution thg,n that of Servius, a constitution 
which was attributed to Romulus, the founder of Rome, himself ; of 
which it must be premised that the details are given with great 
vaiieiy by the ancients, and have never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined by the moderns. 

Tlie Roman people, or populvs, was divided, it was said, by its 
foundcT into three tribes, the Ramnenses, or companions of Romulus ; 
the Tatienses, or Sabines, under Tatius; and the Luceres, whose 
origin was assigned to an Etruscan named Lucumo, who settled him- 
self as an ally and associate by the side of the Romans and the 
Sabines. This latter tribe, however, was regarded as inferior in 
some respects to the others. The tribe was subdivided into ten 
curies, and the curie into* ten decuries, each under certain recognised 
chiefs, named tribunes, curions, and decurions Moreover, each 
tribe was an aggregate of houses or clans, named Gentes, composed, 
it may be presumed, not solely of men of the same blood, but of 
individuals bound together by mutual obligations, by the cult of a 
common hrn'o their reputed ancestor, and by rights of mutual 
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inhenu'jnce. The number of these Gentes^ each comprising several 
h-'p]h:s, was reckoned at ten for each curie, 100 foi each tube. 
BiV nc‘n -1 the members of the Gei is seem to have been subdivided 
ir-ro the pntrons and tlie clients; the former, who constituted tlie 
:b zniis class of the patricians, claimed to ho actual dpscendants 
cA'^rc '--lual stock, and formed themselves into an hereditary aris- 
toci ac”, rr still guislied by outward signs corresponding to the armorial 
of our feudal nobility; the latter were their cLents, or, as in 
d'ernddo ages, their vassals, originally strangers who had sought 
■} doeuci](‘ in Rome under the protection oi' pcnvorfnl citi^^ens, or 
[,e'*='ons vho, having fallen from a Inglier to a lower estate, wore glad 
*-') nai!< r Hieir independence lor the position tliey attained as hundjic 
of the magnates , they might bear the name of citizen, and 
] cihaps e\on throw their votes into the nin along with their ]ia,trons. 
Fndrr .uich shelter the client obtained groat- social and polit-ical 
advanipges, while the state and inilnenco of the patron w(n'(‘ often 
(-tjmifC by the number and devotion of his clients. 

The ^iieat assembly of the patricians was that of the Coinitia 
Curiaht. ,'hen they met together and voted in their curios for the 
choice of political and religious officers and decisions of peace or 
v'ar. Tid tliesc mattere of deliberation woi’c occasional only. The 
ordinary aTairs of the commonwealth were handled by a committee, 
so to speak, of the curies, under the illnstiions utlc of the Senate, tlie 
nnmbei of which was first fixed by Romulus at 100, enlarged after 
the union witli the Sabines to 200, and fin tlicr extended to B0(> 
under die older Tarquin, with the double title of Patres and Con- 
script?. The Senate constituted the council of the king, whom it, 
recommended to the curies for election, and to whom it entrusted 
tlie command of the armies, and the functions of chief pontiff and 
snpj erne judge. The Equites, originally 300 in number, to whom 
Romulus gave the name of Celeres, increased by Tarqnin or by lus 
successor to 18 centuries, formed the body-guard of this chief of the 
Slate: and the tribune of the army, after w<ards the Jlfai/isie?- equ?Pnn?^ 
wiis in rank and power the second magistrate, a,s at a much lat-er 
period the prefect of the pragtorians stood actually next to the 
emporoi. However named and however appointed, the commands- 
of the guaid becomes necessarily the next in pkee to the ostensible 
chief of a military government. 

Thus, it was said, in the nrimitivo ages tlie curies, or the senate 
and the patricians, constituted the City of Romo. In them were 
crnlred ah the executive and legislative functions of the staU^.* the 
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king Iiimsell was one of their body, and subject to their nominationo 
These wert3 the 'the original people of the Eonian state; 

but of the whole poliilcai society they tunned but an upper stratum. 
From the first theie was growing up beneath them a class whicli 
became more nmnerous, of such as were neither members of this 
aristocracy, nor its clients or dependents, who enjoyed no shaiein its 
political and religious lights, who dwelt peihaps, for the most part, 
beyond the pomoeriiim and the consecrated limits of the primitive 
city, in the valleys and on the slopes suirounding the Palatine. The 
plebeians of early Itonie owed thoii origin either to 00114 nests, such 
as those ascribed 10 Tullus and Ancus, under winch they had been 
transported thither horn their own homes, or to the purhUit of trade 
and manual occupations, for which they had voluntarily left them. 
As domiciled foreigners they continued for generations to live in 
their own fashion, under their own laws and regulations, with no 
rights of marriage or of traffic with the patricians, whose clients 
they seem to have gradually absorbed ; on the other Iiand, they 
were subject only to the direct autlioiity of the king, who sum- 
moned them to enlist under his bamiei, and defend with their arms 
tlie share of peisonal piopeity they weie pei nutted to ac{iUiie. 

il^he oiiginal terutory of the Itoman people had been divided 
among the paniciaus only , and under the prevailing principle of 
tlieir law, that the possession of all conepaered lands was ve.^ted in 
the state itself, this class had clakned the absignmentof such newly - 
acquired districts for its own use and occupation, as nominal tenant 
but virtual owner of the soil. In the piimitive age of llarue, as 
elsewhere, tiade was held in little leputo, and laud consiitutecl almost 
the sole wealth of the coiuu^umty. The patricians continued for 
some generations to be an avistociacy of: wealth no less than of bn th 
and titles. But the plebeians, howevei uufauty weighted in the 
race for riches, could not be always kept in pov^eiLy and obseui ity. 
Besides the coiistructiou of the port of Ostia, the fact that under the 
dynast}^ of the Tai quins# Itome concluded a treaty with the mari- 
time power of Carthage, attests the wide development of its com- 
meice. The commons of Korne weie moreover a thrifty race, and 
made money not only by petty trade, but by lending on usury, and 
gradually, no doub^ a jiortion even of Roman soil had fallen into 
their occupation The elder Tarquiii had enlarged tlie base of the 
original constitution by adding to tiie number of the patricians a 
second class of* the ‘ lesser * Gentes, to share with the others in the 
charges and privileges of government. But the reforms of Serviua, 
it wonid appear, were directed to effecting a coiubinatiop betweei) 
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the patricians and tlie plebeians, and fusinn^ tlie pojmhiB^ in Koniaa 
phrase, and the plehs into one people. Servins, a man of foreign 
and perhaps uncertain birth, was assumed to have no sympathy with 
the exclusive spirit of the original Eomans ; but he was conscious 
of the capacity of the city which he governed for a wide^* develop- 
ment, and he determined to make it effectively the centre of on© 
homogeneous nation. 

Servius, we have said, in the spiiit of the old Roman historians, 
established a cross-division of the whole people, first into tribes, 
thirty in number, four of residents in the city, the rest in the coun- 
try round. To each of these geograpliical departments he assigned 
its own officers, civil and military, its own religious services ; each 
had its own municipal constitution, but exercised no action on the 
general government. In the tribes numbers jiiight prevail, although 
numbers were, in fact, commonly swayed by the indirect influence 
of wealth and rank, and the tribes were themselves distinguished by 
the names of patrician houses. But in the other division into cen- 
turies the 2 ^opulus and the plebs became actually fused together by 
the preponderance given in them to property. To Servius was 
ascribed the institution of the Census, the quinquennial survey both 
of the numbers and property of the Roman people. After each 
survey or lustrum the citizens were divided into six classes, accord- 
ing to their means, and these again into 193 centuries, but so that 
the first or wealthiest class comprised no fewer than 98 centuries, the 
others twenty or thirty eSch, while the lowest class of all embraced 
in a single century the great multitude of the proletarii, those who 
were capite censij polled only and valued at nothing. The first 
class, which boasted the great mass of the wealthy citizens of eithex 
ordei , thus outnumbeied by one century all the otheis together ; and 
when the suffrage pf the Comitia Centuriata was taken in questions 
of peace or war, or for the election of civil and military officers, the 
first class, which was called upon to vote first, carried the day against 
all the rest combined, not only by its weajth and influence, but by 
numbers also. To secui-c the vote of the first, or ‘ prerogative ’ 
class, was to secure the victory. 

Thus was the main power of the state to be given to the 
wealthiest, and to the wealthiest without distinction of birth or 
nominal rank. But the organisation of the centuries was an essen- 
tially military institution, for in early Rome, as in the feudal ages 
throughout Western Europe, it was to the wealth, especially to the 
landed possessions of tbe state, that its defence was mainly confided. 
liiiTid at Rome ^vas held of the state, as formerly in France and 
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England of the king, as sovereign o’Aner, by ike tenure cf military 
service; and at Eome, as in mediaeval Europe, the wealtiiiesfc vassal 
of the sovereign went foifch to war in full equipment of arms and 
irmour, attended by his clients and retainers, as lesser vassals, tm 
serve arouq^ him in looser array, and more lightly furnished for 
the battle. If the centuries contiibuted each an equal number of 
w-arriors, the contingent of the first or wealthiest class must have 
exceeded that of all the others. The solid force of the legion might 
be compaied with that of the Macedonian phalanx; while the 
poorer citizens skirmished on its flank, oi stood in reseive behind it. 
The legion is supposed from the first to have numbered 3,000 foot, 
in ten cohorts and thirty maniples ; with 300 horse, the siiecial arm 
of the Equites, making ten tuimte. The militaiy chaiacter of the 
Comitia of the centuries was marked by their place of assembly in the 
Campus Martius, beyond the walls, where the Eornan people arrayed 
themselves as if about to maich against the foreign enemy. On the 
occasion of their meeting, and for a month before it, a red flag was 
suspended from a tower on the Janiculum, the outpost of the city on 
the side of Etruria, which was occupied, as if m time of war, by an 
armed foice. As regards the extent of the Eornan teiiitory under 
the Tarqums, it may seem to be marked out by two indications that 
have been preserved to us. Polybius, the historian, m the sixth 
centuiy of the city, lecoids the words of the original treaty which 
the Eomans made with Carthage, in the first year of the Eepublic, 
in which several cities on the coast of I?atiuni, Ardea, Antium, 
Circeii, and Tairacina, are mentioned as subject to Eome; for 
Ardea, besieged by Tarqum, is said to have come to terms with thp 
consuls who succeeded him ; and ten of the thirty tribes, if wo may 
trust to the enumeration given of them, occupied lands on the side 
of Etruria. It may be presumed fmther that tlm lower skiits of 
the Sabine territory between the Tiber and the Anio formed a part 
of the Ager llomarius. But a plot of ground so restricted as this 
seems wholly insufficient to^ account for the magnificent works which 
the legend attributes to the Tai quins, such as the cidadol and temple 
of Jupiter on the Capitol, and the solid vaulting of the Cloaca 
Maxima, The dimensions of the temple may be ascertained per- 
haps from the express statements of history, but the great sewer 
remains entire at this day, and completely corresponds with its 
descrijition by the ancient authorities. 

If the accomit we have received of the elevation of the plebeians 
by the institution of the cimturies be at all historical, it may seem 
sti'ange that in the next phase that i«ur history presents to us the 
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[)atricians should have again acquired a complete ascendency* 
The popular outbreak by which the kingly despotism was over- 
thrown redounded, it would seem, to the benefit oE the senators and 
the nobles only. But accepting, as we shall bo induced to do, the 
common account as m the main coixect, it will be iijteresting to 
trace the circumstances which may really have bi ought about this 
curious result. The supreme power of the dethroned king was 
immediately transferred entire to two consuls, or, as they were at 
first denominated, praetors, or leaders. These magistrates weie 
elected by the assembly of the centuries — that is, as we are led to 
suppose, by the whole people voting by classes — but the choice of the 
centuides was still lefeired to the assembly of the curies for rati- 
fication. So far did the old tradition still pievail that the same 
body which had originally made choice of the king wms appealed to 
in the last lesort to sanction the election of the consuls. The 
patiicians, acting together in their own assembly, edaimed aiiothcj 
and a nioie important check upon the suffrage of the united body 
of citizens through the instrument of the national religion, wliich 
they w'ere allow^ed to retain exclusively in their own hands ; the 
extension of popular rights to the commons under Servius had 
omitted to give these last a place in the conduct of national rites or 
the observation of auspices. The priests and the augurs were all 
still patricians, and they worked so effectually upon the superstitious 
feelings of the people, that it became an accepted rule that the 
assembly of the centurils should not be held, or if holding should 
be instantly dispersed, upon the announcement of unfavourable 
omens. Baffled by a patrician intrigue under the guise of religion, 
even the armed array of the centiufies would let their hands fall 
umierved at their sides ; but it wmuld ap])ear that after the issue of 
the great contesj with the Etruscans, the people of Borne wei’c 
actually disarmed ; for records were found to disclose the igno- 
minious fact, ”which the vain-glorious legends left unnoticed, that 
Forsena had not only entered the cit^ by capitulation, but had 
required the conquered people to give up every instrument of steel 
or iron beyond the bare implements of husbandry. If such wore 
the case it would seem that the military organisation of the centuries 
was completely crippled, and opportunity giyen to the patricians 
to recover much of their surrendered authority. 

When the consuls had been designated by the centuries, and 
accepted by the curies, it was still from a further vote of the 
superior assembly that they received the Imporiiim or command of 
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the legions. Even the curies themselves were jealous of the might j 
power they thus created, and it was required of the consuls that ont 
only should exercise his functions within the city at a time, and the 
other should take his station in the camp beyond it. But the 
patricians a^med themselves with another and a more formidable 
weapon against the encroachments of the plebeians. They demanded 
in times of public emergency, whether fi’om foreign attack or from 
domestic intiigue, that they should liave authority to supersede the 
consular magistracy by the creation of a dictator, in whose single 
hand the whole power of the state sliould he effectually lodged, and 
ail privileges of persons and classes overruled, for a space at least of 
six months. For a period so limited the dictator, seconded by a 
master of the horse of his own appointment, became the despotic 
ruler of the state, and was bound by the terms of its compact ^ to 
see that it took no harm.’ It was against the plebeians, quite as 
much as against the foreign enemy, that the vigour of this new 
sovereign was invoked. 


CHAPTER VL 

The first consuls— The first dictator — The first secession of the plebs— He 
conciliation effected by Monenixis Agrippa — The first tribunes of the plobs. 

The dates of the presumed historical events of our history up to the 
Regifugium have been thus far very loosely indicated, inasmuch as 
they are set forth with the greatest discrepancy by the meagre autho- 
rities we have to guide us. But the date assigned to the Regifugium 
itself, the year of the city 246 and before Christ 509, may be con- 
veniently accepted as a fixed epoch ; from that period the Romans 
themselves introduced the usage of marking time by driving a nail 
every year into the temple of Minerva; thenceforth the list of 
their consuls seems to have been regularly kept, and from this list, 
though not wholly free froufi variation and confusion, the common 
consent of the chronologers has drawn up a sufricient guide for our 
annual reckoning. We follow from this time the chronology of 
Varro among the ancients,* and of Clinton and Fischer — indeed the 
generally received chsonoiogy — among the moderns, and put aside 
the disputed points which it would be unsuitable to discuss in a 
compendium of Roman history. 

On the expulsion of their king the Romans at once elected 
L. Junius Brutus and L. Tarquinius Coliatinus consuls. It was 
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popularly asserted to the honour of these magistrates that they 
revived the Servian institutions most favouiable to the plebeians, 
restoring to them their own judges taken from their own order, with 
the right of appealing to the tribes, as the patiicians had an appeal to 
ths curies. They distributed among them many lots of the rojal 
domain, and called up a hundred of the Eqiiites to the Senate, whiclj 
had been decimated by thetyianny of the Tarquins. When Biutus 
was prematurely cut off in the very year of his consulship, his sur- 
viving colleague provided for the perpetuation of the form of go vein - 
inent which by him mainly had been founded. Nevertheless^ 
\TiIerius himself, the new consul, incurred suspicion of affecting 
sovereignty, by electing his mansion on an eminence ol the city, 
As soon, however, as the miumms of the citizens were reported to 
him he caused the rising buildings to be destroyed, and contented 
himself with a modest cabin on the slope of the hill. He carried 
moreover a special decree by which royal rule was for ever inter- 
dicted in Home The very name of king and kingdom became 
from henceforth an abomination to the Romans. For this and other 
like tokens of his generous patriotism Valerius obtained the splendid 
title of Poplicola, never again held by a Roman, for never again did 
the liberties of Rome emerge from so perilous a crisis. 

The war with the Etruscans under Porsena was renewed through 
three years, and b.c. 507 Rome either capitulated to the invadei 
u.c. 247 . finally repulsed him, according to which of the con- 
B.c. 507 , flicting stories we prefer. At any rate our histones lecord 
no cessation of the foreign wars of the Romans. They continued to 
be constantly engaged in conflict with the Sa])ines and the Latins, 
and in the yeai* 501 a dictator \^as for the first time created to 
strengthen the hands of the government. The title seems to have 
been taken from one in use among the Latins, to whom a coi re- 
sponding office was familiar. Spiiiius Lartius was the first dictator 
of Rome. The two names bear perhaps the same meaning, and may 
indicate that the Romans were consciou|^of the superior powder they 
were thus conferring upon their lord and master In 496 a dictator 
was appointed a second time, in the person of Aiilus Postumius, 
who fought the great battle of Regillus against the last confederacy 
raised against Rome by the exiled family. 

Thus far the pressure of danger from abroad, if not the mutual 
balance of classes within the city, had kept peace and union between 
the two rival orders. But whatever indulgence might seijm to have 
been sliowm to the plebeians, first by Servias and again by Brutus 
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and Valerius, it soon became apparent that they enjoyed no real 
equality, and indeed that their dearest rights were still liable to 
unjust and cruel invasion. A peojile that liv^es by the land transacts 
its business mainly by sale and barter. Money is the product of 
trade and conimei ce, but in all Nourishing and advancing communi- 
ties ready nioney affords the most direct means of opulence. The 
petty lando\yners of the Roman territory were constantly in want of 
the easy means of exchange required for their improvements in 
husbandry, for the payment of their rents and of the public charges. 
The men of small estate — and such were for the most part the ple- 
beians — were constrained to come to their richer neighbours the 
patricians, who enjoyed not only broader lands, but almost all the 
offices of the state and the share of plunder thereto accruing, for the 
accommodation of loans of mo’.ey The Romans were fiom the first 
thrifty and close m their dealings, keen in traflic, usurious in lending. 
The code of commercial law which they exacted gave eveiy advan- 
tage to the lender as against the borrower. It enabled him to seize 
upon the estate of his debtor to the last farthing ; it further entitled 
him to lockup the bankrupt m prison, or sell him into slavery, with 
all his family ; and lastly, if we may rely upon the plain letter of a 
famous enactment, it authorised a number of creditors, if the debtor’s 
estate was not sufficient to satisfy their claims, to cut his body in 
pieces and take each lus share. But the plebeians, as has been said, 
were for the most part the poorer cl^ss, and therefore the most liable 
to fall under the pains and penalties of indebtedness. The patricians 
seized their goods, and thrust them into prison, if they did not go to 
the extreme but unprofitable length of carving them in morsels. 
When one of these imprisoned debtors made from time to time lus 
escape, and showed himself in th^Forum in his rags and chains, it, 
roused the fury of the commons to madness, and dxpve them at last 
to grave measures of retaliation 

It was one of the bravest of the centurions of the Roman aimy 
who bad thus made his escape and proclaimed his wrongs to bis 
indignant countrymen. At*the same moment an incursion of the 
Volsci was announced. The consuls of the year 495, the haughty 
Appius Claudius, the first at a race notorious in many later genera- 
tions for its pride and cruelty, and with him the popular Seivilius, 
summoned the people to arms The plebs refused to enlist, and 
defied the law. The consuls yielded for the moment, promised 
redress of grievances, suppressed the rising mutiny, led forth the 
legions, and defeated the enemy ; but the Senate refused toperfor®^' 
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llie promises made for it, and threatened to create Appins dictator, and 
give him power without appeal over the exasperated multitude. In 
the succeeding year this threat was executed ; a dictatorship was 
proclaimed for the suppression of the sedition, but the choice of the 
senate fell upon Valerius Volesus, a milder and wiser man. The 
plebeians had collected in a body and seceded to the Mons Sacer, an 
eminence three miles distant from the city ; from thence they seem to 
have soon returned and occupied the more menacing position of the 
Aventine, within the walls. The crisis was worthy of the famous 
incident which followed, when Menenius Agrippa, sent as an envoy 
to them with the most dignified chiefs of the Senate, related the 
Eipologue of the members and the belly, and persuaded them of the 
tj c. 260, mutual interdependence of the rival classes. This time the 
B 0. 494 . Senate acted with good faith : the imprisoned debtors were 
Bet free, and the insolvent relieved from their obligations. 

According to the colour whicn tradition gives to this event, the 
quarrel lay not so much between the patricians and plebeians, as 
rival orders in the commonwealth, as between the richer and the 
poorer classes, for even of the plebeians not a few had by tbis time 
risen to wealth, and no doubt exeicised the law of debtor and 
creditor to the full a,s harshly as the patricians. But at the next 
shifting of the scene we find the plebeians as a body turning the 
success of the secession to their general advantage The plebeians 
were excluded by law from the consulship, but they now insisted 
upon securing for themselves the protection of a magistrate of 
their own order, whose power should at least balance that of the 
patrician executive. The assemblies of the citizens in the centuries 
were impeded by the power claimed by tlie patricians to subject them 
to religious ideas and ceremonies, controlled by a priesthood who 
were themselves almost universally of the higher order. The ple- 
beians acquired a check upon this privilege by demanding that officers 
of their own choice should be invested with personal inviolability ; 
and that while they could put a veto on the action of the Senate, 
anyone who assailed them in the execution of their office should 
be declared accursed, and his property confiscated. 

The institution of the tribunes, such was the name of these 
magistrates, was a crisis that affected the wjaole subsequent history 
of Eome. First, it kept the consuls m check ; in time it acquired 
for the plebs a share in all the privileges of the populace, and at 
effected a fusion of the rival orders of the early common- 
wealth. When, after the great conquests of Eome the struggle 
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of classes lay no longer between patricians and plebeians, but between 
the aristocracy or the nobles and the heterogeneous populace who 
constituted the mass of citizens, this institution supported again the 
cause of the multitude, and secured its final triumph in the esta- 
blishment oi the Empire. The emperors themselves assumed the 
name and office of tribunes, and as such claimed a legal prerogative 
for the piotection of popular rights ; and tliey in their turn converted 
their pi erogative into an instrument for admitting the provinces to 
the privileges of the city, and transforming all the subject races ot 
the Empire into Koman citizens. Truly the secession to the Mens 
Sacer was ‘ not a revolt, but a revolution.’ It was fitting that an 
event on which such issues depended, however little they may have 
been at the time foreseen, should be celebrated with special solem- 
nities. Vows were made and sacrifices ofifered, and the ministrations 
of the fecials invoked, as at the conclusion of peace between two 
hostile forces. The compact between the two orders was invested 
with peculiar sanctity under the title of the le^es sacrafcB. An 
altar was erected to Jove the Thunderer, under which name the 
‘ best and chiefest ’ of the gods was held in especial veneration. To 
Menenius, as the author of the happy leconciliation, the highest 
honours were paid during his lifetime, and a public funeial decreed 
at his death. The plebeians chose for their first tribunes the men 
-who had led them to victory, a Sicmius and a Brutus ; and thus a 
second time had a Brutus saved th(f common’iy'ealth. 


CHAPTER VIL 

First struggle of the plebeians for a share of the public lauds — Their part es- 
poused by the consul Spurius Cassius — The stories of the Fabii and the 
battle at the Cremera, of Ooriolanus, and of Ciucinnatiis — Constant wars 
between Rome and the neighbouring tribes, the ^qui, the Volsci, and the 
Veientes, and the losses she ^ufiPered. 

The elder Brutus had gamed the admiration of the whole Roman 
people by the stand he had made agixinst a tyranny which affected 
the whole ; but he had earned the title of a popular champion more 
particularly by the assignments of public land which he had obtained 
for the plebeians. In this, it is true, he had only followed the ex- 
ample of the kings themselves, tor the king/y power had generally 
tavoured the lower class to strengthen itself against the upper* But 
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after the popular stroke of Brutus our history lepiesenis the con- 
suls, with tho patricians at their back, as stcinly withlioicbiig ail 
tuither concession to their rivals, and the plebeians, harassed hy 
constant war, and impoverished by debt, in vain longing foi ihc 
shaie of the common property to which they deemed theins^ Ives 
entitled That the strong feelings whicli led to the demand lor an 
agrarian law should have sprung up in a period of less than t\\ enty 
years is hardly inleiiigible ; it seems more probable that the history, 
or rather the legend of the time, has here compressed into a nairow 
space a cry w^hich was really of much longer develoj[anent. We 
aie told, however, that Spurius Cassius, wdio held the consulate B c. 
493, the year of the fiist appointment of tribunes, assumed to hi nisei/ 
the part of a popular leader, and was the first to lecoinmend the 
enactment of afiesh division of lands m the interest of rJie coiunions. 
The principle of the famous agiarian laws, which peilbnii so great 
a part m the history of Eome, and have given a common name to 
movements often of a very different character in Uter times, re(|Uires 
to be reviewed in this place in connexion with tlie cn ciunstances 
out of which they arose. 

The members of the Koman Commonwealth, at the earliest 
period to which we can tiace their political combination, weio 
accustomed, we may suppose, to go forth to battle under the 
chief of their choice, to combat for their common interests, and 
to share the plunder among them. The Ager Eomanus, or Eoinan 
teriitoiy, was from the first divided more or less e(|ualiy among the 
Roman people. But when the leader of this armed foi ce ac{|iured 
the character of a king or permanent ruler, there attached to him 
the idea of a repre.sentative of -the whole community, and the 
ultimate possessor of the conquered lands, which he divided among 
his followers as*’ a feudal sovereign among his vassals. Whether 
the state was thus lord -paramount, or whether the king was himself 
the state, in either case the holder of all newly-acquired terntory 
came to be regarded as an occupier *01 tenant only, enjoying it 
indeed at a nominal rent, and on an indefinite lease, but still liable, 
at least in theory, to be dispossessed by the same power under 
which he held his land in fee. From the first the patricians, as the 
genuine citizens of the state, claimed an exclusive right of occupa- 
tion, while they gladly let the ultimate right of the state to resume 
the lands it leased to them fall into abeyance. But the plebeians 
continued from time to time to clamour for a share in this enviable 
privilege. From time to time, as new lands iail under the sway ci 
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the Eoinan state, the kings, as we have seen, made some such 
concessions in theii* favour. But if at any time the progress of 
conquest Avas relaxed, the plebeians, still clamouring as before for 
land as the surest and almost the only source of wealth obtainable, 
liiight urgejthe state to exercise its undoubted legal nght, and re- 
sninc some portion of the estates surrendered to the patricians, 
making a fiesh distiibuticni thereof in their interest. It seems not 
unlikely that in the first years after the expulsion of the kings the 
pi ogress of Roman compiest was thus checked, and the territoiy of 
the state may possibly have been even narrOAved Accoidingly the 
cry of the plebeians Avaxed louder and louder. Spiirius Cassius 
suggested, it Avould seem, the policy of ledistributioii, and concerted 
with the tribunes the introduction of an ^ agrarian law ’ lor that 
purpose. He required the state to divide among the poorer citizens 
a portion of its OAvn actual property, and at the same tune to require 
from the occupiers of other portions strict payment of their legal 
lent or tithe, with Avhich to furnish a regular stipend to the citizens 
when called to arms. If such Avere really the demands of Cassius 
we may justly regaid him as a Avise and virtuous statesman, Avho, 
after establishing the security of the state in its relations abroad by 
% tieaty with the Latins and Hernicans, studied to anticipate at 
home, by a just liberality, the troubles which the poverty and dis- 
content of the populace might have engendered. The policy, it 
may be lemaiked, of giving public»pay to the forces of the common- 
wealth 111 the held Avas new, and possibly at this time premature. 
This part of the Cassian programme was not, in fact, adopted till 
nearly a century later. 

But these popular and patriotic demands aroused the indignation 
of the Senate. The usurpation — for such Ave are taught to regard it — 
of the ager publicus, against which Cassius contended, was the main 
source of the wealth and power of the patricians In those primitive 
ages the same feeling prevailed on this subject as we find even now 
umorig ourselves. Long undisturbed occupation is sure to be 
regal ded by those who benefit from it in the light of actual posses- 
sion It was in vam that Roman laAv distinguished from the first 
between Qiiiritary laud, that Avhich was actually given out and out, 
und the public land, which was only let on a lease terminable though 
indefinite. But, disturbed and angry as they Avere, the circum- 
stances of the time did not permit the patricians to resist, Cassius 
himself Avas popular and powerful ; with the tribunes at his back 
he could overcome their opposition. They could do no more than 
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spioad false cliarges of treason or incivism against liim^ and accuse 
him of surrendering the interests of the slate to the public enenij 
abroad, and to false citizens at home. Though impotent to resist 
his measures, they succeeded in blasting his reputation and under- 
mining the favour in which he was held. Like many other popular 
rj.c. 269 . champions who descend from their own class to take the 
B.G. 485. Qf those below it, he was eventually abandoned by 

the very men whose cause he had asserted, and suflered the last 
penalt} of public scoiiiging and beheading at the hands of tlie 
coiisukr lictors. 

It was easier, hovvmver, for the patiicians to rid thcinselvos of a 
single champion who had renounced the interests of his own order, 
than to prevent the repetition again and again of the same conduct ; 
so just was the caiuse of the plebeians, or so brilliant the temptation 
to take the lead of a new, ardent, and rising force in the common- 
wealth. On the fall of Spurius Cassius the senators repudiated the 
execution of the laws he had extorted from them. The plebeians 
were paralysed by the loss of the chief whom they had themselves 
deserted. Their opponents put forth the best and strongest of their 
own party to take their lead as consuls. For seven successive years 
they raised one of the house of the Fabii to the supreme magistiacy. 
The tribunes cried out for the promised distribution of lands ; and 
Menenius threatened to put his veto on the levy of troops. But the 
consuls betook themselves beyond the walls of the city, where tire 
protection of the tribunes did not extend, and summoning the citizens 
before them, caused them to be there enlisted, not without threats 
and violence. They succeeded moreover in sowing division among 
their opponents, and gained over oi^e tribune to neutralise the veto 
of his colleagues. The chiefs of the plebeians had still another card to 
play, and they threw it down desperately. They caused the soldiers 
to sheathe their swords in the face of the enemy. In the year 4.80, 
the legions refused to complete a victory over the Veians in order 
to deprive Kseso Fabius, the consul, of tiie honour of a triumph. 

But straightway we hear of the defection of the Fabii. They 
go over to the people, and next are compelled to quit Rome as 
exiles. Had the senators become jealous of their long career of 
honours ? or had the brighter prospects of the popular cause seduced 
them from their party allegiance? Under M. Fabius, however, the 
citizens again rallied loyally to the combat, and overthrew the 
Etruscans in 479. The popularity of these new leaders waxed 
more and more- In the following year Kaso Fabius was elected 
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consul tlirougli tlie suffrages of the people, wliicli overwhelmed the 
opposition of the offended patricians Kaeso, who had been the 
actual accuser of Cassius, now undertook to enforce the laivs of 
Cassius against the Senate. But he too was baffled by their obstinate 
resistance, ?|nd escaped perhaps the fate of the tribune only by 
retiring with his whole gens in a body into voluntary exile. The 
Fabii established themselves on the banks of the Cremera, a few 
miles to the north of Home, in face of the hostile Veians, and there 
maintained the war of the commonwealth Avith their own gallant 
band, 306 in number, and with 4,000 clients. In this uc. 277 . 
chivahous and unequal contest they were at last over- bo* ^77. 
powered and exteiminated. The name of the Fabii survived onlj 
in the person of a single child Avho had been left behind at Rome 
as unfit for the desperate service to which his clansmen devoted 
themselves. Such was the illustrious legend of that ancient house. 
The disgust of the people at the slaughter of their champions was 
heightened by the rumour that the consul Menenius had stood 
by and lefused to assist them Again they rose in anger and 
power, and extoited from the Senate the right to cite even the 
consuls themselves before the assembly of the tribes, in which the 
plebeians were paramount. This assembly moreover could be held 
without the permission of tlie Senate and the sanction of the 
augurs. They thus took possession of a weapon Avhich they could 
use effectively. Within less than twenty- seven years seven consuls, 
it is said, and many of the most illustrious patricians, were thus 
accused and condemned, or driven into exile or to a voluntary 
death. 

The contest between the two orders wfflich has been thus 
briefly sketched seems to giow step by step with a natural develop- 
ment of cause and effect. But this completeness will be some- 
what blurred if we introduce an incident which one of our his- 
torians plainly records an d we can hardly refuse to place upon our 
pages. We are assured b^^ Dionysius that in the year 481, Aviien 
K^so was holding the third of the long series of Fabian consulships, 
and the patrician reaction seemed to be at its height, the ple- 
beians, after much and grave discussion, effected a comjiact with 
their adversaries, by which while one consul was to be appointed 
by the curies, the other should be the choice of the comitia of the 
centuries. If the plebeian party had really been so powerful in 
this assembly as they have been represented it would seem doubly 
stiange that the consuls should have continued for many succeeding 
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years to be oi tlie patiici/in older only Thu Fabii still held their 
pre-ecjineiit position, a Manlius, an iEiniliiis, an Horatms, and a 
Meiienius, y/ere surely none of tlein plebeians. Wc may surnuse 
perhaps that the increasing wealth of the patnchuis, nourished by 
the proiogative they Lad seized and so obstinately ^maintained, 
sufficed to gam them, through their numerous clients, a preponde- 
rance even in the centuries Accepting the staiememt just noticed, 
we must suppose that the Servian constitution had failed in its 
intended object, and had ceased to secure to the plebeians an cllective 
balance in the state 

And that such was the case may be lurther inferred from the 
turn wdiicli the keen contiOAmisy between the rival ordeis next took. 
The ycai 471 ivas lendered famous in the annals ol tlie Koman 
cominouH by the enactment of the lex Publilia. ddiis law lecoived 
its title fioin Publiiius Volero, one of the tribunes, to whom the 
honour of the motion is luferied, while his colleague La^torius mainly 
earned it through by his greater energy and resolution. In these 
qualities he seems to have borne the palm against no unworthy 
rival, the haughty Appuis Two years before the tribune Genuciiw 
had been slain ; it was believed, at least, that ho was murdered in 
his bed during the progress of a popular struggle. But Lsetoiius, 
nothing daunted, defied the intrigues of his adversaiies, and even 
threatened Appius with arrest. He rendered the people masters of 
the Fomm, and seized Uie CapittiL At three bounds the commons 
had planted themselves on the Mens Sacer, on the Aventine, and on 
the central stronghold of the Tarpeian hill. So it was that the two 
plebeians, well siippoited by the armed populace of the city, forced 
at last upon the reluctant Senate a measure by which the tiib lines 
should be elected henceforth by the comitia of the tribes, and no 
longer by the eentuiies The centiiiies, in wdnch wealth was pre- 
dominant, had fallen under patiician influence ; but the tribes polled 
man by man, and the numbers of the plebs gave it an overwhelming 
advantage in the comitia tribiita. At t3*ie same time the number of 
IT ( 3.283 the tribunes themselves was increased from two to five, 

and so many inoie prizes he|d forth for the pursuit of 
popular favour. 

hTevertheless the contest between the twt) oi'ders or parties in 
the state continued with unabated violence, and with alternate 
success, for each possessed weapons which the other was unable to 
parr}% It was in vain that the tribune Spurius Iciiius established 
the right of the commons to enact by plebiscite, or popular resolution, 
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that to iiitcriiipt a tubime while addressing the assembly should 
be a capital oiience. The Senate, under the direction of Appms, 
declaied war against the Ailqui and Volsci, and the plebeians were 
constrained to serve under his ordeis, and subjected to discipline ot 
redoubled jeverity. In the camp the coiibul was paramo imt, and 
he treated his plebeian reciiuts as more than half- rebels; but m 
the field they leas.'-erted their froodoin by actual revolt, and even 
threw dovm their arms in the crisis of battle. Appius did not 
hesitate to cliasti.se them with unspaiing seventy. They submitted 
with sullen desperation to the rods and axes of the lictors. But 
they too in their turn might expect a day of vengeance. The cam- 
paign must draw to a close at last ; the consul must return to Eoine : 
within the walls he must lay down his military autlioiity, and fall 
himself under the civil authority ot the tribunes. He was, indeed, 
straightway cited to answer for his tyranny before the assembly of 
the tribes. He replied with invectives not less violent than hid 
previous actions; bathe knew that his fate was inevitable, and 
went home from the meeting to escape condemnation u.c. 284. 
only by suicide. Theieiipuii ensued, as so often at 
Rome, a popular leaction, and the champion of the Senate was 
honoured by the people with the signs of a general moiunmg. 

During the course of these intestine struggles we read of the 
annual renewal uf foreign war against the Latins and the Hernicans, 
the Volsci and the iEqui. We casa easily believe, indeed, that the 
Romans, who legarded the bearing of arms as their privilege and duty, 
and gained from the plunder of the enemy the land, the slaves, and 
the few moveable objects of value which alone constituted their 
wealth, should be constantly engaged in more or less regular war- 
fare against any foe with whom they could come to blows. It was 
usual, no doubt, for the consul to lead forth his legions every spring 
into the plains beneath the Etruscan or Sabine hills, and slay any 
opponent who presented himself while they were making free with 
his goods and chattels. B»t the legionaries of Rome wmre also her 
husbandmen. After every rapid excursion they hastened back to 
gather in their own harvests, and when these were secured their 
pressing greed was for the time blunted. In the autumn they 
exchanged the sword* for the sickle ; in the winter they rested and 
enjoyed their gains. Their desultory campaigns produced brilliant 
but not permanent successes The piide of the great aristocratic 
families, wdiich had furnished so many consuls to the state, exulted 
in the stories they could tell uf the patriotic exploits of their own 
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iieroes. We have noticed tlie legend of the Fabii, which ahed a lustre 
on the Fabian house down to the end of the republic. We must 
not pass over unrecorded the legend of Coriolanus, a name, indeed, 
of more dubious patriotism, but of not less durable renown. 

Cains Marcius Coriolanus was a proud patiician, descended from 
Aliens Marcius. He was one of the bravest of the biave ; and having 
taken Coiioii, a city of the Volscians, had derived from thence the 
title which he has made illustrious — the first, indeed, ever borne 
by a Eoman conqueror fi-om the name of the place he had conquered. 
But he bore himself haughtily m the city, and despised the favour 
of the people. He was refused the consulship. He retaliated with 
petulance, and withheld supplies from the people in time of famine 
Then he was impeached and condemned to banishment. ‘ Bomans,’ 
he exclaimed, or so has Shakspeare made him exclaim — and we ma}' 
well believe it — ^ Bomans, I banish you ! ’ He abjured his citiz{m- 
ship, and thiew himself into the arms of the Volsci whom ho had 
beaten. The Volsci placed him at their head, and under his com- 
mand penetrated far into the Roman territory, destroying the 
property of the commons, but sparing, as was observed, that of the 
senators. The Homan power was crippled by disunion there was 
no army to send against him. The people in an agony of terror 
deputed their chief men to meet and propitiate him. He was deaf 
to their enti*eaties. Then they charged their priests and augurs to 
mediate for them in the name o# the gods of Borne, Still he was 
obdurate. At last there went forth from the city an array of 
Eoman matrons headed by Yeturia his mother, and his wife 
Volumnia, accompanied by his little children. The mother re- 
proached, the wife entreated, the ^children pleaded mutely for his 
forgiveness, and so he bade the Volscians turn their faces home- 
wards, and returned himself with them into exile. The event was 
celebrated by the dedication of a temple to the ^Women’s Goodspeed,’ 
and the truth of the legend attested thereby to a late period in 
Roman history. The recorded date of this episode in our narrative 
is the year 488; but if the romantic story itself deserves our 
credence at all, it has been argued that it belongs more probably to 
an eia twenty years later. 

Such was the most illustrious legend of the war with the Volsci. 
The contest with the -$qni furnished another not less dear to the 
memory of the Bomans. In the course of the protracted struggle 
which Borne was now making against these two peoples, who blocked 
her territories on the west and noith-west, and from the mountain 
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tracts they occupied descended, it may be supposed, constantly 
upon the plains of Latium, and ravaged the territory of the Eomana 
themselves, the -^qui had managed to intercept an advancing force 
among their defiles, and reduce the consuls to imminent danger of 
destruction,^ The people, in their alarm, declared that none could 
save them but L. Quinctius, one of their most noted warriors, and 
that he must be created dictator. It does not appear why this hero 
should at this moment of national peril have been found by the 
envoys despatched to him woiking with bare arms in his field. But 
so it was. Cincinnatus — such was the name by which he was com- 
monly designated from the long hair he suffered to fall in curls about 
his shoulders — directed his wife to throw over him a mantle, that 
he might receive the officers of the commonwealth with due respect 
Such was the simplicity of his habits, such the reverence he paid fco 
the Eoman city. Under the commission laid upon him he chose 
L. Tarquitius, the second bravest of the state, for his master of the 
horse, then by a sudden movement, with fresh levies, took the 
JEquians in the rear, and compelled them to a hopeless engagement 
and a complete surrender. The whole force of the enemy was led 
captive to Rome, and made to pass under the yoke — a rude structure 
of two upright and one transverse spear — while the dictator led his 
own army in triumph to the Capitol, enriched with spoils of which tl^e 
consuls with their less fortunate contingents were allowed ^i.c. 296. 
no share. It may be remarked that this is the first time ® 
that the name of Gracchus, famous afterwards in Roman history, ap- 
pears in the annals of the city, and as belonging, not to a primitive 
Roman, but to an u®quian, through whom it may have passed to a 
branch of the plebeian Gens Senipronia. 

Cincinnatus, the traditional model of honourable poverty, re- 
turned from his triumph to his plough and the cultivation of his 
plot of land. The general situation, it would seem, remained 
equally unchanged. The jEquians and the Yolscians continued to 
press year by year upon the^borders of the Roman territory ; the one 
people established themselves upon Mount Algidus, the other on the 
Alban hill, and sometimes they were seen encamped within three 
miles of the Esquiiine gat^. Whatever degree of credence Ave may 
accord to the stories pf her military prowess, we can hardly doubt 
that during the half-century that had followed the expulsion of her 
kings Rome had incessantly declined in power before the face of 
her enemies. Her allies the Latins, who had stood between her 
a.ud them to the south and east, had lost thirteen out of tlieir thirty 
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Cities Nor Lad slie been less pressed lierself on tlie side of Etruria. 
Ten miles to tl^e nortli, beyond tlie Tiber, tlie fortress of Veil Lad 
sLeliercd a constant foe whom she had not tlie means of dislodging. 
We have seen how she had lost, through her own domestic feud‘J 
the gallant baud of the Fabn, and the outpost they had|^planted for 
her on her northern frontier Again and again she opened fresh 
campaigns against the Veians, but with doubtful success. Once at 
least her own safety had been menaced, and the lull of Janiculiim 
actually held for a moment against her. In the desperation of 
lamme she had rea‘=?serted her strength, and routed her assailants. 
The consul Valeiiiis had gamed a second victory. The tide of 
uc. 2SL invasion had been turned, and Manlius liad actually 
nc 47S. commenced the siege of Veii, w^hen in 473 a truce of forty 
years was effected between the contending partu's, and breathing- 
time allowed to Eonie, if she were wise enough to recover liei 
strength by composing her intestine quarrels But it was impossible 
that her position could bo permanently strengthened as long as 
she was a piey to domestic discord and disunion Yet it was 
amidst these chequered wars and tliese internal discords that she 
was forming the race of heroes whose biavcry, whose resolution, 
and whose military obedience were to effect tlic conquest of the 
world. It is on this account that the obscure struggles of the early 
lepublic, both at home and abroad, deserve the rapid glance wliich 
we have been able to bestow upoji them. 


CHAPTEfi VIII. 

Efforts of the plebeians to obtain equal laws with the patricians -Commission 
obtained with this view by Terentilius Har,sa — Tissonsioiis in the city — 
The Capitol seized by Appms Herdonnis — The law of Icilins -Treachery of 
the patricians and murder of Bentiitiis— Appointment of the Decemvirs to 
prepare a national yode — The Twelve Tahlf^ — Violence of Appiiis Olandiiis 
and story of Virginia — Character of the Decemviral legislation. 

The agrarian laws of the earlier tribunes Tiad taken, it would seem, 
little effect; but the people acquiesced m thek disappointment per- 
haps the more readily because the territory for division had rather 
diminished than increased, and in the face of the conKStant ravages 
of the enemy had for the most part become less an object of greed. 
On another point, however, the plebeians had s real grievance, and 
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in tliip they now more directly addressed tliemsolv'es. The civil 
law of Rome at this period was the law of the primitive race^ the 
law oi the patricians only, and the patiicians alone claimed the right 
f)f expomiclmg it. In their dealings wntli one another tlie plebeians 
miglit folio w^a common law or custom of their own ; but as against 
the rival order, the real masters of the state, or, as tlicy still asserted 
of themselves, the stale itself, the commons, as the inferior or vassal 
race, had no standing in the law couits. The grand object now at 
last presented itself to the most large-minded of the plebeian chiefs, 
to effect the fusion of the Qnnitary law, the primidve codi of the 
patricians, with tlio equity or u«age of the classes benealli, o-’ now 
more tiuiy beside tliem. The tribune Tcrentilins Harsa took tbo 
lead in this bold and politic movement lie began by proposing in 
the year 4G2 that a commission of five or ten persons should be 
appointed to define the power of the consuls, which was no less 
arbitrary in the tribunals at home than m the camp beyond the 
avails* The measure was of course delayed and thwarted. Foreign 
perils as well as internal dissension prevailed for a long time against 
it. Within ilie city this dissension broke out into open violence. In 
4G0 the faction (T the commons undci the daring lead of the Sabine, 
Appius Weulonius, actually seized tlie Capitol by night, and was 
not dislodged witliout bloodshed. Kaiso Qumctins, the sou of Cin- 
cinnatiis, distinguished himself for at least equal violence on the 
other side; but Viiginiiia thetnbunii accused Inm before the people, 
and he only escaped the penalty of death by taking lefuge m exile. 
It was, indeed, the large fine which the father paid fnr him on this 
occasion that reduced Cincinnatus to the poverty which was thus 
doubly honourable to him, Bui the plebeians were the gainers by 
this struggle. In 451 the tnbitne Icilius carried a measure for 
surrendoiing to the poorer commons the whole of the Aventine lull, 
which was public domain, and which became fiom tins time entirely 
occupied by the second order. The A.ventine, the loftiest, and next 
to the Capitol ine reputed the strongest eminence in Rome, now 
constituled tlie citadel of the [ilebeians, and henceforth greatly 
increased their political consideration. 

The plebeians boasted* moreover a champion of their own to 
rival the prowess of % Coriolaniis or a Cincinnatus L. Siemius 
Dentatus was one of a family which had led the people to the Mens 
Sacer, and made the most vigorous attacks on the patricians m their 
behalf. He -was so distinguished for his personal valour as to have 
been designated the Roman Achilles; but, unlike the hero wh-m d 
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special charm had rendered invulnerable except in his heel, he had 
received no less than forty-five wounds in front In the hundred and 
twenty battles in which he had been engaged. The rewards he had 
gained and the triumphs in which he had partaken were in due 
proportion to his merits and his sufferings. As tribung in the year 
452 he gained a victory over the opponents of his party, and com- 
pelled them at last to concede the measure pressed upon them by 
Terentilius. To himself, indeed, this victory was fatal, for the 
patricians vowed to get rid of him by any means ; and at no distant 
period Q, Fabius, v/ho commanded the army, caused him to be 
despatched by a band of soldiers with whom he was sent to recon- 
noitre the enemy. But his popular policy did not fail to bear fruit 
Three commissioners, a Postumius, a Manlius, and a Sulpicius, all 
patricians, were sent to study and report on the civil laws of the 
Greeks. Whether, as the Eomans of a later age imagined, they 
were actually deputed to visit Greece proper and Athens, the head- 
quarters of public law in Greece, or whether their journey was really 
limited to the peoples of Greek descent in the south of Italy, we may 
accept the general truth of this curious incident, and conclude that at 
this period Eome did actually seek for principles of wise and liberal 
legislation from the superior civilisation, not of the Etruscans or the 
Carthaginians, but of the Greeks. 

The salutary reformation thus begun rolled on apace. In the 
year 450 the consuls, the tribuijes, the sediles, and the qiiaj&tors, all 
u.c. 304 . f'fi® great magistrates of the city of either party, were 
B.c. 450. sxinimarily superseded by the ten commissioners, who, 
under the title of Decemvirs, were appointed to prepare the new 
code. To facilitate the movement the plebeians were content to 
waive the most precious of their conquests, the right of appeal from 
the consuls, while they acceded to the claim of the patricians, as 
recognised expounders of the existing law, to occupy all the places 
In the commission that should revise it. On March 15 that year 
the decemvirs entered on their office, and each of them exercised 
supreme authority with the lictors and its other insignia day by clay 
in turn. The leading spirit among them was one Appius Claudius, 
according to some accounts the same who^e boldness and haughtiness 
have been before noticed; but if the accounts we have followed be 
at all trustworthy, the elder Appius had perished twenty years 
earlier, and the cMef of the decemvirs was another doubtless of the 
same race and of kindred spirit. The fanatical pride of the Appii 
Claudii (the nomen and fhe prsenomen were generally borne together] 
was for many hundred years a constant tradition of Eoman story. 
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At first, indeed, these new mfigistrates are said to hare borne 
tlieir honours meekly, and to have taken measures to secure the favour 
of the whole body of the people to their legislation. They promul- 
gated in the course of the year ten tables of enactments compiled on 
the principles* of Grecian jurisprudence. During their second year 
of office, however, when some of the more moderate of their number 
had given place to successors of a fiercer spirit, the prejudices of 
Appius prevailed, and two more tables were set forth, which alto- 
gether failed to obtain general approbation. Then it was that these 
ten tyrants, as they came to be regarded, constrained the people to 
go forth to battle, and effected by treachery the slaughter of their 
hero Dentatus. But it was the personal and more domestic crime 
of the cruel Appius that laised the people at last in fury against 
them. The well-known tragedy of Virginia need only be glanced 
at. Daughter of the noble plebeian Virginius, she was betrothed 
to the not less noble Icilius. Appius, inflamed with loose passion, 
sought to obtain her person by setting one of his clients to claim 
her as his own slave. Her friends appealed to the law and to testi- 
mony ; but the audacious violence of the decemvir prevailed, and 
Virginia w’as adjudged to the wicked claimant, when her father, 
despairing of redress, took her for a moment aside fi’om the crowd 
to the booths which skirted the Forum, and laying hold of a butcher’s 
knife struck her dead at his feet. This done, he rushed away to 
the camp, proclaimed the deed to the» legions, and prevailed on them 
to break up from their outposts on the frontier, hasten back to 
Rome, and occupy their stronghold on the Aventine. There or on 
the Mons Sacer they collected a vast following of the citizens, and 
combining with the forces of the Sabines, defied in full revolt the 
tyranny of their rulers. The decemvirs made a faint show of reducing 
the people to obedience But they felt that the general sentiment was 
against them, and speedily relinquished their power. Two, however, 
of the number, Valerius and Horatius, repaired to the popular 
stronghold and promised the^ restoration of the tribunate, and the 
right of appeal. The comitia were held and tribunes elected foT 
the plebeians, while Valeiius and Horatius succeeded^ as they s<i 
well deserved, to the constiTship. The liberties of the people were 
assured by several enacafcments ; but vengeance was still due to the 
blood which had been shed. Virginius accused the decemvirs. 
Appius killed himself m the prison to which he had been consigned. 
Oppius did the same. The others fled self-banished, and their 
property was confiscated. After this an amnestj^ was proclaimed 
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The whole nation, now firmlv united, gained a decisive victory over 
fclie j^qnians and the Sabines. ^Nevertheless the Senate, which had 
hitherto exercised the sole right of according triumphs, refused the 
honour, and it was by a special and irregular deciee of the people 
re m. popular consuls mounted to the Gapitol. Such 

$.c. m one of the steps by which the tribunes slowly raised 

their order to an equal position with theii rivals. 

The law of Terentilius, as has been said, was directed to the 
astablishment of new principles of legislation in the interest of the 
plebeians. We are tempted to suppose that it was intended to place 
the two orders under a common law as regarded their personal and 
propnetary, if not as yet their political rights also. For so, un- 
doubtedly, the Grecian states, which were to furnish the model of 
the new system, were already in a more advanced social state when 
the political pretensions of the different orders out of which 
they had originally sprung had become fused for the most part 
together. But the slender fragments that remain to us of the laws 
of the twelve tables go but a little way to justify this conception ; 
nor do the references made to them by the Romans themselves at 
a later period, when they were still lii living force, and might be 
called by Livy Hhe spring of all public and private law/ seem to 
bear it out. We can see, indeed, or seem to see, that in these 
enactments lay the foundation of the later Roman law ; and jf it 
were the purpose of these pages to give a full antiquarian history 
of Roman life and manners, it would be well to take this oppor- 
tunity of explaining the groundwork at least of the Jus Civile ; 
but the connexion between them and the circumstances out of which 
they are stated to have arisen— the iivalries, namely, of patricians 
and plebeians, and their conflicting claims and jealousies - seems 
actually so slight that it can only disappoint close scrutiny. It was 
no quarrel of class against class that was adjusted by the laws 
which specially secured to the father of a family his absolute power 
over his slaves, his children, his wi|p, and his property The 
interests, indeed, of the plebeians might be somewhat more con- 
cerned with the measures now taken for the protection of the 
clients against the neglect of their patrons ; for the clients of the 
patricians were gradually escaping from their patrons’ authority, 
and throwing in their lot more and more with the plebeians. Some 
provisions that were now effected for the security of property, and 
for giving the actual possessor the fee simple after a short un- 
opposed occupation, may indicate the gradual advance of the lower 
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order in territorial proprietorship; but the protection which the: 
kw was made to afford to property generally, as compared with 
that which it extended to the person, applied to all classes 
equally. It bespeaks the character of the Eoman people, who 
eould be trusted to defend themselves, but while constantly called 
away to serve their country were often obliged to leave home 
and land undefended ; but it tells us nothing of the relative position 
of orders and classes among them. On the whole we must con^ 
elude, from a review of what little is known to us of the decern- 
^^iral legislation, that it was to the personal equalit}^ of ail classes 
before the law rather than to the equalising of political privi- 
leges that it pointed. The poor citizen was protected by special 
enactment against the usurious exactions of the wealthy creditor, 
the feeble was defended against the strong man in the law courts, 
the false witness and the corrupt judge were subjected to summary 
punishment, appeal was given to the people in full assembly against 
the unjust sentence of the patrician magistrate, and on the other 
hand the people themselves were enabled by a popular sentence to 
inflict capital punishment. Doubtless the importance of the comitia 
of the centuries was enhanced by such an authority conceded to it ; 
but the centuries, as we have seen, represented wealth, in the tribes 
it was number alone that prevailed, and a great revolutionary 
principle was sanctioned in the decree that whatever the comitia 
of the tribes should determine shouM have the force of law for all 
the citizens. Hitherto the decision of the tribes could bind the 
plebeians only. In the face of such a power the comitia of the 
curies and the centuries soon gave way altogether. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

('Jontimiation of the struggle between the patncians and plebeians — The law oi 
Cannleius gives the nght of intermarriage, b c. 445-~The consuls replaced 
by mihtary tribunes, b.c. 420--«Cnine and punishment of Sp Mselms, b c. 
4S9 — Victory at the Algidus over the iEqui and Volsci, b.c. 431 — The great 
war with Veii — ^Military pay first given to the legionaries — Veii captured, 
B c. 396, u.c. 368. 

It is not, however, the laws of the decemvirs, but the Valerian laws 
that form the greatest era in the course of the Eoman constitution. 
The decemviral legislation has partaken of the obscurity and un- 
certainty that hang over all the early Eoman history, but from this 
period we may fairly allow ourselves to trust in the main to the 
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Eiitfiorities that remain to iis, if, at least, we can reconcile tliem one 
mtli another. It lias not been the object of this succinct account to 
discuss the vexed question of the authenticity of the traditional 
narrative. Time is still wasted perhaps by the modern school of 
critical historians in demonstrating the contradictions of the old 
legends, and the abundant tokens they doubtless present of a late 
and spurious origin. The legends themselves are in numerous 
cases incredible ; in few if any do they rest upon evidence whicli 
the critic can securely accept. There lies, however, a wide apace 
between the tale that is demonstrably false and that which is not 
demonstrably tiue, and to many portions of early Roman story, to 
some of the most attractive among them, we may fairly extend the 
benefit of the doubt, and admit that if we cannot affirm their truth 
they n(*ed not therefore be rejected, and may at least be often true 
in the spirit, true to the genius of the times and of the people, true 
in the lessons of Roman character which they inculcate, true, there- 
fore, for the practical purpose of teaching us what manner of men 
those old Romans really were The legends of early Rome have 
accordingly been treated here in a sympathetic spirit; the most 
salient points in them have been faithfully brought forward, but at 
the same time passed lightly over. We are permitted from this 
point to step with a somewhat firmer tread, which may afford satis- 
faction to the writer, but to the reader may possibly be productive 
of less entertainment. The details of history will now thicken upon 
us, and a great many of them it will be necessary in this sketch 
to mass together in generalities, or wholly to omit. 

The continuance of the struggle between the rival orders which 
marks the period following upon the era of the decemvirs exhibits 
an apparent vacillation of purpose which requires explanation. The 
main purpose of the plebeians was directly and powerfully served 
by the thorough protection gained by their members against the 
violence of their opponents, and by the elevation of the comitia 
of the tribes to paramount legislative authority. But there was 
another object they now brought into notice, which may seem to 
run counter to the most obvious lines of their public policy. After 
many efforts a law was at last carried for them by the tribune 
Canuleius, by which the full right of marriage between the two 
orders was sanctioned. Already at an earlier period the patricians 
had conceded a legal sanction to unions between themselves and the 
plebeians; but in such cases it was provided that the issue of these 
unequal alliances should follow the fortunes of the inferior parent, 
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and beoome tliemseb/es plebeians, to whichever order the fathoi 
belonged. It might be supposed that this ariangement, even 
if galling to the pride of the lower oider, must have been felt aa 
really advantageous to it, from the addition it gave to its numbers 
at the expei^e of its adversary ; but such was not the view the 
plebeians seem to have taken, and the measure of Canuleius was in- 
tended to secure for them the admission of the cliildien lo the status 
' of the patiicians. We may discover the reason for this policy in the 
ftubstaniial superiority which the patricians continued to enjoy 
through the special functions which were originally assigned to 
them, and which in fact they actually retained for centuries. The 
leligion of the iLOinans still centred in the patiicians. To them 
belonged almost all the pontilical offices, and therewith the per- 
Ibrrnance of the most indispensable functions on ail public occasions, 
it was in vain that the plebeians extorted ifoin their rivals complete 
equality of suffrage : the suffrages themselves could not be given by 
either the one or the other unless a patrician officer pronoimced the 
omens iavourable, and tlie assemblies of every class and older were 
liable to interruption if the priest or augur affirmed that they were 
un propitious. Not only the conceit of supeiior sanctity, but the 
actual power which flowed Ifom it, continued to be thus attached to 
the patricians, and it was to a share in this special prerogative that 
the plebeians looked the more keenly as their political equality 
became more clearly recognised. , 

For this religious status the patricians still persistently contended. 
The plebeians still found it impossible to obtain access to the 
consulship, the magistiacy, which above all others was invested with 
a religious character, and was entrusted accordingly with the per- 
formance of functions which it would have been deemed profane for 
any but a patrician to exercise. But they gained a step in advance 
when in the year 420 they effected the change by which the annual 
consuls might be replaced by a board of officers called military 
tribunes, six m number; and for these plebeians were declared to be 
eligible. This was, however* an incomplete success. The functions 
of these tribunes, as their title imports, were mainly confined 
to the command of the legkms ; from the highest religious services 
they weie still rigorously excluded. On many occasions the 
comitia preferred, from motives which cannot be discovered, to 
recur to the old form again, and yet further, even when military 
tribunes were appointed, they were still far more generally taken 
.from the higher order than the lower. The arrangement, thus im- 
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perfectly carried out, lasted on the whole a period of about fi% 
years, and then again the Homan people elected theii annual consuls, 
and continued to do so uniiiteriuptedly, under widely different forms 
of government, lor many centuries. 

Meanwhile, as before, the annals of the city pr^^sent the ac- 
customed succession of contests with the nations immediately about 
It varied with internal dissensions, A second dictatorship of 
Cincinnatus, in the year 439, is marked by the slaughter of Spuiius 
Mffilius by Servilius Ahala, the master of the horse. The crime of 
Mssliub, according to the account, was an attempt to seize the 
government of the commonwealth and make himself king or tyrant. 
This odious charge was easily made, and whether just or not, was 
sure to excite the jealousy of the Eoman citizens of all classes. It 
was a good stroke of policy on the part of the patricians to 
alarm their opponents by misrepresenting the objects of the men 
who undertook to be their champions. Nevertheless the govern- 
ment still required a strong hand to wield it, and the three dic- 
tatorships of Mamercus jEmilius followed in quick succession. 

U.C. 323 . Another dictator, Aulus Postumius, gained a crowning 

B.0. 431 . victory over the .Equi and Volsci, at the Mount Algidus, 
and vindicated the firmness of Eoman discipline by ordering tlie 
execution of his own son, who had fought and conquered, but against 
his orders. The arms of the Eomans began now to be turned in 
another direction. 

Eome, it seems, had discovered a dangerous rival in the Etruscan 
city of Veil, a strong hill-fortress, about twelve, miles beyond the 
Tiber, Against this adversary her forces were now mainly arrayed. 
The war with Veii lasted, with short intervals of time, for thirty 
years; and was at last decided in favour of Eome after a siege of 
ten years’ duration. During this period the military policy of the 
republic underwent some important modifications. Por the first 
time she determined, as in the case of the city of Fiden^, to punish 
an obstinate and perhaps a revolted enpmy by a measure of ruthless 
extermination. The plan succeeded only too well, and was too 
often repeated in later times. The planting of military colonies, as 
at Ardea, and Velitras, was also a novelty. Hitherto the Eomans, 
If we may credit our accounts, were wont to transplant conquered 
peoples to their own city; but now, and in innumerable cases 
afterwards, they transferred a number of their own fellow-citizens 
to foreign sites, and established them upon the forfeited lands of the 
enemy. The practice was, for a usage of war, sufficiently legitimate. 
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and it became undonbtedlj a genuine source of strength to the 
con<iLieiing nation. But in this interval also for the hrst time was 
the piactice instituted of giving military pay to the legions. The 
Roman in arms might become now a regular soldier. Hitherto 
every citizen, capable of bearing arms was liable to the general 
conscription, and required to serve in the ranks according to his 
means or census. But this hard law was mitigated by the regular 
custom of confining the campaign to the spring or summer months. 
The conscript returned home to reap his fields, and in the winter 
enjoyed the fruits of his harvest. It was the necessity of maintain- 
ing a force constantly under arms rhrough the year, in order to press 
the so-called siege of Veii, which constrained the magistrates of the 
commonwealth to furnish the troops required for the service with the 
pay of the state. This was the fii'st step, but a decisive one, to- 
wards the establishment of a standing army, and of a regular pro- 
fession of aims. Without it the leaders of the legions could never 
have advanced the eagles far beyond the sight of the set en hills ; 
but with it followed in inevitable sequence the elevation of the leaders 
themselves into candidates for sovereign power. The siege of Yeii 
foreshadowed the fall of the republic. 

The conquest of Veii was thus far the most splendid achievement 
of the Roman arms. It was celebrated in the eailiest annals, and 
possibly in the popular songs of the nation, and there is a peculiar 
solemnity attending upon the accouuts of it which have been de- 
livered to us. The ten years’ siege was likened in the popular 
imagination to that of Troy, and the gods were supposed to have 
evinced their interest in the one as in the other by prophecies and 
omens and providential inteiferences. The overfiow of the Alban 
lake was esteemed a prodigy of deep significance ; the priests required 
that its waters should be cariied ofi by numerous channels, but not 
allowed to find their own way to the sea. If the Romans succeeded 
in penetrating into the city by a mine carried beneath the walls, 
tradition attached to this simple incident an array of supernatural 
circumstances. The mine, it seems, conducted them actually to the 
temple of Juno, the tutelary deity of the Yeians. Amidst the 
tumult of a general as.sault T^amillus himself leads the way through 
this subterranean gallery, and emerges within the sacred precincts. 
At that moment the Yeian king was consulting the gods; the 
aruspex declared that he should be the victor who should first offer 
sacrifice on the altar before him. At the words the Roman springs 
tbrth and strikes the victim presented for slaughter. Yeii falls at 
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once into Iiis , die people are nuisbacred or sold as skves, tlieii 
riclies plundered or confiscated. Never Rad the Romans gained such 
gloiy or such a booty. Camillus himself is terrified at Ins own too 
grea^ felicity. He deiirecates the wratli of the Avengers, and as 
lie turns lound to face the pioper quarter of the heavens makes 
a false siep and falls ‘ Enough,’ he exclaims ; ‘ the gods are 

satiafiod ivith this misadventure.’ He had vowed a temple to the 
Vvihn Juno on the Aveiitme, but no one dared remove her image 
to its new abode A troop of noble Romans, clothed in white, pre- 
sented themselves before it, and demanded the consent of the goddesa. 
The words consent’ were plainly heaid, and the statue itself 
moved along of its own accord. None of the three hundred 
triumphs of Rome ivas more justly celebrated tlian that in which 
the conqueror of Veil ascended to the Capitol in his gilded chariot 
drawn by four milk-white horses. 

The gods, however, had not been satisfied by the fall of Camillus. 
The people lor wdioin he had done so much turned ungratefully 
u.c. 858 . against him. They charged him with detaining a tithe 
B.C. 896. Qf ofiering vowed to Apollo, with a design 

for removing the population of Rome from its ancient seats to hia 
new conquest. Menaced with a public prosecution he withdrew 
into exile ; but as he passed through the gates he turned round and 
uttered a prayer, or rather a malediction, invoking the gods to bring 
his compatriots to speedy repentance. And so they did : tlie Roman 
legends have often an epigrammatic sting : the same year the Gaiiis 
entered Rome. 


CHAPTER X 

The Gaaii&li invasion of Italy — ^Battle of the Ailia and burning of Rome- 
Victory of Camillus: u.c. 36-i, b c. 300 

The long-protracted contest of the Romans with the Mqm and 
Volsci had been really a struggle in self-defence, but this the pride 
of the gi*eat conquerors refused in after-times to acknowledge, and 
they piqued themselves on the glory with* which their victorious 
arms had been always accompanied. The contest with the Gauls 
which now followed they allowed to have concerned the national 
existence. The Gauls, indeed, were a mighty people. Under this 
general name might be oompreheiided the great mass of the Celtic 
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race, not without much admixture ol Iberian and even of Teutonic 
blood, which occupied the West of Europe from the Ehine to the 
Atlantic, From the dawn of history at least this people had been 
constantly pressed upon by the advancing hordes of Germany and, 
behind thesp, of Sarmatia and Scythia ; but the elasticity of the 
Gallic population had liom time to time thrown olF this pressure, 
and rebounded against it with an advance in the contrary direction. 
Nevertheless the progress of mankind from East to West has been 
seldom ariested The opposite movement has been gen ei ally 
fitful and capricious, and subject to lepeated reverses Fiom the 
sixth century before our era even to the present day the Gauls 
have made their spasmodic inroads ujion countries to the eastward, 
but in the end they have been invariably lepulsed, and either 
thrown back within their former limits, or subjected upon the soil 
/they have once occupied to the yoke of the dominant races over 
" which they had for a moment prevailed. 

Accoiding to our accounts it was in the year B.c. 521 that a 
vast emigration from the centre of Gaul arrived after rapid conquests 
upon the banks of the Hilsis in Italy. This little stream, flowing 
into the Adriatic a few miles above Ancona, and at some distance 
to the south of the Eubicon, was the ultimate point to which the 
Gallic settlements reached. The invaders had established them- 
selves throughout the great valley of the Padus, and had turned the 
head of the Apennines m their progress southward. Thus far they 
had been successful in overwhelming the remains of the Etruscan 
domination, which at an earlier period had occupied all the north of 
Italy to the Alps. At the moment at which we are now arrived 
tlieso restless warriors, who fought for slaves and cattle and gold, 
lather than for lands to cultivate and cities to dwell in, were 
piessing by a flanli movement upon the Etruscans south and west 
of the Apennines, which at this point afforded them little shelter, 
Brenrms led the Gauls against Clusium. The Komans, foreboding 
the danger, sent envoys to check their advance by negotiation. The 
Gauls would listen to no counsel, but pressed the attack, and the 
Roman officers, three distinguished men of the Fabian Gens, rashly 
abandoning their charactei'^as ambassadors, assisted the Etruscans in 
their defence. The Gauls appealed to the laws of war, and exclaimed 
against this treachery. Even at Rome the guilt of the Fabii was 
not imacknowledged. The fecials demanded that they should be 
given up. But against this sacrifice tlie pride of the Romans re* 
yoked. It was determined to defy the Gauls, wlio were already 
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advaacingj and an army was sent forward, which confronted them 
on the banka of the Allia At this spot, eleven miles above Eome 
D.G (5u4o ’ell bank of the Tiber, was fought the famous battle 

in winch the Romans weie entirely routed, and a small 
remnant ol their legions driven headlong back to the city. To the 
advance of die sti angers no further resistance could be made. The 
defence even of the wal s was abandoned. The fugitives crowded 
into the Capitol, carrying with them only such eifects as they could 
seize in their tumultuary flight, and almost the next day the Gauh 
entered Eome. The defeat, the rout, the panic were all disgraceful, 
but the Eomans consoled themselves in after-times by the proud 
story they mvented, that the senators seated in the Forum in 
their chairs of office received the invader with dignified coinposiue, 
and for a moment overawed him. It was not till one of the 
Gauls, who impertinently stroked the white beard of the aged 
Papirius, was stricken to the ground with a blow of the senator’s 
ivory-headed staff, that the barbarians gave loose to their savage 
nature and ruthlessly massacred the whole august assembly. 

The city was now given up to pillage and fire, but the Capitol 
was still preserved. The Gauls, repulsed in their first furious 
assault, were devoid of the means of forming a regular siege. They 
set themselves down around it to reduce it by weariness or iamme. 
But now the gods turned to the side of the devoted city. The Fabii 
had brought it to the brink of ruin, but one of the same house 
descended boldly from the citadel, crossed the ridge which connected 
it with the Quirinal, and there, in the very face of the enemy, per- 
formed the expiatory rites which the occasion was deemed to 
require. He then leturned in safety, and from that moment Eome 
was safe also. 

Another daiing champion betook himself to human succour, 
iuad this time it was a plebeian who performed the service without 
which the city could not have been rescued from the foe. Pontius 
Oominius glided swiftly down the escarpment of the Taipoian rock, 
swam the Tiber, and conveyed to Camifius at Yeii the invitation of 
the penitent Eomans to come as dictator to their rescue. The 
Gauls, however, observed his footprints’ on the face of the clilf, 
and attemf>ted by their guidance to scale it in force during the 
night. Secure in their natural defences at this point, the Eomans 
had neglected to crown the rock with a rampart, cr even to set a 
guard over it. The assailants were on the point of bursting into 
she citadel, undlscoveied by man or dog, when the wakeful geese 
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wMcii were tended in the temple of Jtino gaye the alarm ; the 
defenders sprang to arms, and hurled the Gauls from their slippery 
footing. Manlius, a patrician, was the first to hear and the fore- 
most to repel them, and on him was conferred the title of Capitolinus, 
as the saviour of this sacred fortress. The alternate choice of a 
patrician and plebeian to render these precious services is a trait in 
the legend worth remarking 5 nor less so the circumstance that the 
patrician in each case is sustained by divine assistance, the plebeian 
relies upon the help of man alone. 

Nor was the help of man unavailing Camillus accepted the 
call of his countrymen, unworthy as he might deem them He 
collected an army from the remnant of the legions of the Allia 
and the fugitives from the city, and advanced with all speed to their 
relief. Meanwhile, however, they had been reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, and compelled to ask for terms of capitulation The Gauls 
had consented to accept a sum of gold and retire. They were 
engaged in weighing out the amount required, and Brennus, in his 
insolence, was casting his sword into the opposite scale, exclaiming, 
‘Woe to the worsted I ’ when Camillus suddenly appeared before 
them with his gallant warriors, and annulled the treaty which the 
people, he said, had no power to make without the consent of the 
dictator. The Gauls shrank from the encounter and retired, but 
he pursued and brought them to bay, and finally routed and dis- 
persed them. Such, according to^the popular legend, was the end 
of the Gaulish invasion ; but the Eomans themselves placed little 
faith m it. It served to point a theme for poets and declaimers , 
but historians and public men were generally fain to admit that 
the city was actually reduced to subjection for a season, and that 
the Gauls ultimately withdrew 'with ail the booty they chose to 
retain, when they cared no^onger to quarter themselves on the soil 
they had ravaged and impoverished. That such was really the case 
we can have little doubt ; at the sanie time, from the rapid disap- 
pearance of all traces of the Gaulish inroad south of the Apennines, 
it may be believed that the small band of invaders was gradually 
driven back or destroyed by the native races. 

A tradition, however, ^.0 which a special interest, as will be seen 
hereafter, attaches, related further that Camillus placed in the vaults 
of the Capitol, as a sacred deposit, the gold which the liomans had 
already laid down for their ransom. Such a treasure was un- 
doubtedly kept there in reserve to a very late period, for die purpose 
of repelling any future irruption of the Gauls, and boro a singuiax 
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testimony to the general truth of the history, and to the lasting 
terror which these formidable enemies inspired. 

The popular legend of the taking of Eome has all the appearance 
of a poetical rhapsody. Nevei theless, that it has a more solid f oiiii- 
dation than most of the earlier legends admits of rio« reasonable 
doubt. That Eome was once sacked by a horde of Gauls from 
beyond the Apennines may be regarded as sulhciently proved from 
various considerations. The manner in which the city was rebuilt, 
so hastily and carelessly that the lines of the new streets often 
crossed the sewers of the older, seemed to attest the fact to its in- 
habitants in a later generation. Modern critics have verified it from 
the apparent loss of almost every earlier monument of history and 
antiquity. No such catastrophe again occurred till the final over- 
throw of the city by the Northern nations. From this date the- 
recoids of Eome make a new start, her annals are complete without 
a break, and the memorials of her deeds thicken before us. Camillus,. 
the second founder, as he was gratefully entitled, of the city, was in 
fact the original founder of historic Rome. 


CHAPTEE XL 

Coatiimed qu^rrek of the two orders — The cause of the plebeians ospousod hj 
Manliiis--His overthrow by the dictator Gos&us — The licinuui law c<irried 
by the tribunes — One of the consuls to be henceforth always a plebeian- 
institution of the prsetors and curule sediles — Death of Camilluy, b c 365, in 
a great pestilence— Lectisterni urn, and alleged devotion of Mettus Ourtms. 

Camillus, said the Romans, was ^he second founder of Rome ; 
Romulus might be the hero of many a poetic lay, the object of many 
a religious service, but the deserts of CaiAirius fell in nowise short 
of the praises bestowed upon Romulus He it was who withhold 
the people from abandoning in despair the ruins of their city, and 
betaking themselves in a body to their |;iew conquest of Veil. He 
it was who caused Veil, which he had himself subdued, to be 
dismantled stone by stone, and the materials employed in the re- 
building of her rival. From the rums o*f the city were recovered 
the augural stalf of Romulus, the twelve tables of the law, and 
some fragments of older legislation and of ancient treaties. Such 
weie the remains of the old Roman polity with which the common- 
wealth was to be reconstructed. But the void created in the popu- 
ktiori itself the draining of the lifeblood of the body politic, was is 
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matter of greater moment. Camillus again, as tlie nio\nng spiiit of 
the Roman people, may enjoy the credit of the wise liberality with 
which the rights of the city were accorded to the people of Veil, 
of Capena, and of Falerii, of whom four new tribes were composed 
and added, to the existing list. With this accession of strength 
opportunely given Rome was enabled to meet in arms the ancient 
enemies on her border, the j®qui and Volsci, the Etruscans and 
he Latins, who are said to have all, together or in turn, attacked 
her from day to day, and reduced her once more to a prolonged and 
desperate struggle for the existence she had so gallantly recovered 
Even the colonies of Rome banded themselves against her; but 
Antium and Yelitras were crushed, along with Circeii, Lanuvium, 
and Prscneste, by Camillus and the not less valiant Cossus and 
Quinctius. Fresh colonies were planted at Sutrium and Nepe, and 
again and again dictators ^ created for the war ’ won a triumph over 
pvery foreign enemy. 

In the year b.c. 385 Cornelius Cossus was created dictator to 
suppress an intestine commotion. The quarrels of the two orders 
were still periodically resumed, but the disastrous wars with the 
Gauls seem to have now produced the same effect as that against 
Porsena, in the impoverishment of the lower classes, and the heavy 
pressure of debts they had incurred to the great proprietors Again 
fclie creditors exercised their rights harshly, and the people com- 
plained that the ergastula or slav^-barracks were filled with their 
captives. Camillus himself was severe in his exactions. Marcus 
Manlius Capitolinus, according to the story, was jealous of his 
renown, and impatiently fiung himself into the cause of the op- 
pressed. He distinguished himself by delivering 400 debtors from 
prison. The rich men determined to rid themselves of him, and 
armed Cossus with pow^^%;o quell the sedition they accused him of 
promoting. Cossus threw him into chains, but again released him, 
and it was not till two of the tribunes had been gained over, and 
induced to charge him with treason, that the government ventured 
to proceed against him. "^hen it was proclaimed that the man who 
had but just saved the commonwealth was conspiring for its over- 
throw and the establishifient of a kingly tyianny, the people readily 
deserted him, and fee perished by the traitor’s death, being flung 
from the Tarpeian rock. The house which the state had tj.c. 370 . 
given him on the Capitoline was razed to the ground, 
and the Manlian Gens resolved that none of their house should eve? 
again assume the praeooinen of Maicus, 
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Whatever be the value of this popular story, it stands by Itself 
with no results attached to it. It was otherwise with the movement 
of C. Licinius 8tolo, and L. Sextius, created tribunes of the people 
in B.c. 877j and re-appomted for ten successive years, until their 
courage and perseverance gained at last a signal victory.* 

This event, which may be accepted as substantially true, is 
introduced by Livy, following no doubt the old chronicles of the 
city, by a story too characteristic of the methods of early Roman 
history to be omitted, however open it may be in itself to the 
distrust with which modern criticism h?s received it. L. Fabius 
Ambustus, a senator of rank and reputation, had given his daughters 
in marriage, the one to Sulpicius, a patrician, and the other to the 
plebeian tribune Licinius. In fortune, in rank, in fame the two 
husbands might be equal, but the one sufFered under the brand of 
social disparagement in comparison with the other. Irksome as this 
might be to Licinms, it was doubtless doubly irksome to LiciniusV 
wife. She happened to be visiting one day at the house of her sister, 
and when a Iictor knocked formally at the door of Sulpicius, who held 
at the time the office of military tribune in the place of consul, ex- 
pressed her innocent surprise at a ceremony with which, as a plebeian’s 
wife, she was unfamiliar. The consort of the ennobled patrician 
laughed scornfully at the ignorance of her ignoble sister, who com- 
plained with tears to her husband and her father, and engaged th^m 
to combine in ejecting a reform which should raise her to an equality 
with her haughty rival. Such, it is pretended was the secret history 
of the contest which resulted in the carrying of the great Licinian 
law, and the final establishment of the plebeians on an equal 
footing with the patricians. No doubt any such attempt to explain 
an important public event by a trifling do^stic cause is liable to 
grave suspicion. It is not in the early" legendary period of the 
Roman annals only that such fictions may be expected ; they are 
almost equally rife in periods of solemn and accredited history* If 
we meet with such an anecdote in the tiin« of Caesar or Constantine 
we shall dwell as lightly upon it, as now when it occurs under the 
early commonwealth of Rome. 

The rogations or resolutions which the tribunes proposed to 
embody in the constitutional law of the city w^re three in number. 
First, to meet the pressing clamour of the day, they demanded that 
the burden of private debt should at least be alleviated by the re- 
mission of inter^^st, a scheme wild in itself, but quite in the spirit 
erf the age and of the actual state of society. Secondly, they re^ 
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quired that the principle of the agrarian laws, so long urged, should 
be carried into effect ; that the occupation of public land by any 
single citizen should be limited to 500 jugera, about 820 acres ; and 
that none should feed on the public pastures more than a certain 
number of cattle ; further, that small lots of land to the extent of 
seven jugera should be assigned to all poor citizens. These were 
points which had been urged before, and perhaps from time to time 
conceded, and the same might occur again, with little actual result, 
but the third resolution, that thenceforth one of the two consuls 
should always be a plebeian, bore in it the seeds of a real political 
revolution. It was against this demand that the senators and 
patricians vigorously exerted themselves. They appealed once more 
to the venerable Camillus, and adjured him to exercise the powers 
of a dictator to suppress the invasion of their prerogatives. But 
the veto of the tribune prevails against the imperium of the dictator. 
Even Camillus is constrained to abdicate his office and withdraw 
from the struggle. The tribes in their assembly sanction the laws 
of Licinius ; the centuries elect L. Sextius for their plebeian consul ; 
the assembly of the curies retaliates by withholding from him the 
imperium, the prerogatives of which were conferred with religious 
ceremonies. Civil war is on the point of breaking out, when 
Camillus, returning from a last decisive victory over the Gauls, 
interposes with the authority of his eighty years of age and sixty 
years of invaluable services. To hi 5 instances the Senate ^ o. 887. 
at length yields ; the election of Sextius is confirmed, and ® 
Camillus, having saved the state a third time, closes the long era of 
internal discord by the dedication of a temple to Concord. 

The year 866 , which saw the Section of the first plebeian consul 
in the person of L. Sejdjms, and was thus rendered notable in 
Homan history for the aiTT^ious fusion of the two rival orders, 
witnessed moreover the institution of the magistracy of the prastor, 
and also of the curiile sediles. The name of prsetor, indeed, was of 
much older standing. It pi»perly means one who goes before, a 
leader, and was at an earlier period assigned to the first magistrate 
of the commonwealth, as th^ leader and captain of her forces. The 
consul is said to have been originally designated prastor. But on 
the levival, if such it was, of the title it was assigned to the 
magistrate who should occujiy the highest place within the city, 
while both the consuls were now for the most part engaged in the 
conduct of wars abroad. He was to declare the law and preside at 
the tribunals. In token of his high dignity he was to be attended, 
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like the ccm^^nlq, by lictors, bm, as inferior to the consuls, the 
number of these attendants allowed him was not twelve but six only. 
The pra3tor as now appointed, was to be always a patrician , and it 
would seem that the new institution was meant to be in some degree 
a compensation to his order for the surrender of one of the consul- 
ships. At a later penod this magistracy was doubled , the praetor 
urbanus being appointed to administer the law as between citizen 
and citizen, his colleague, the prsetor peregrinus, undertaking the 
more difficult task of adjusting the litigation of the non-Roman 
population, either among themselves or with the citizens m the 
u.c 388. iw.idst of whom they resided. The first praetor was a 
Bc. 3f56. Spnrius Camilliis, and the name seems to imply the amal- 
gamation which was now taking place between the patricians and the 
plebeians, for while Camillus himself, the hero of the Furian 
house, was a genuine patrician, he was represented as the author o! 
the reconciliation of the two orders, while the praenomen of Spurius 
seems to be mostly assigned by history or legend to a champion of 
the plebeians. Such were Spurius Cassius, Spurius Maslius, and 
Spurius hletilius, all alike noble sufferers in the cause of plebeian 
independence, and such, we may imagine, under happier circum- 
stances, was the first of the Roman praetors, Spurius Camillus. The 
meaning of the word Spurius is itself doubtful. At a later period 
it commonly designated one who is baseborn or illegitimate, and 
in this sense it may, no doubts have been from the first applied 
by patrician annalists to the false aristocrats who betrayed the in- 
terests of their omi party; but if, on the other hand, we assume its 
derivation from super^ implying true greatness and superior nobility, 
we may ascribe this curious recurrence of the name to the inven- 
tion of the plebeians themselves, *to sym^lise the greatness of the 
champions who came over to them fp^T^^he ranks of their C)ppo- 
nents. As this is also the prEenomen of Servilius Ahala, one of 
the most noted leaders of the patrician faction itself, we may the 
more readily infer that the name was given indifferently by either 
party as a token, not of contempt, but of admiration. If such be its 
origin, we may be disposed to admit that Spurius is actually the 
proudest of all the Roman personal appeliatives. 

The creation of the curule fediles was anotl^er sop to the patricians 
The ffidiles, to whom the care of the public buildings was assigned, 
u.c. 388, hitlierto been two in number, and both plebeians, in- 
S.C. see. vested with the same personal inviolability as the tribunes, 
f he number of these officers was now increased to four, two of 
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whom were to be henceforth patricians always, and to enjoy the 
patrician privileges of the curule chair in the Senate, the wearing of 
the prsetexta, and the display in their halls of the images of their 
illustrious ancestors. When the plebeian eediles chose to stand on 
their ancient Jbraditions and refused to preside at the Great Games 
of the Eoman people, these patrician magistrates were thus added 
to their college, on which occasion a fourth day was also added to the 
shows, and a fourth tribe created for the plebeians, to rank hence- 
forth beside the Eamnenses, Tatienses, and Luceres. iLfter the 
first election, indeed, the distinction ceased to be observed, and 
the sediles were appointed indiscriminately by both orders, which 
became in fact from this period rapidly amalgamated. Prom hence- 
forth we hear no more of secession to the Mons Sacer, or of the 
creation of a dictator to quell a sedition of the plebeians. 

The saviour of the state, the dedicator of the temple of Concord, 
had now done his work, and it was time he should be removed. 
The following year witnessed the death of Camillus, the great 
dictator, the greatest of all the heroes of Eoman story till we come 
to Julius Caesar. He perished at a very advanced age, xj.o. 389 . 
but he fell at last a victim to pestilence. The annals of 
the city note very carefully the recurrence of these periodical visi- 
tations, and the plague of the year 865 was the sixth that they 
commemorated since the date of the Eegifiigium. Eome, indeed, 
was then, as now, an unhealthy city during the heats of summer and 
amid the noxious vapours of autumn the seeds of disease were ever 
germinating ; but the Eomans observed with superstitious anxiety 
any unusual aggravation of their chronic sufferings, and the occasion 
of a year of sickness was generally marked by the dedication of a 
shrme to Apollo or or Mephitis, or by the institution of 

some special solemmties.7^"’'3p\etimes the whole consistory of the 
gods was to be propitiated by a lectisternium^ when the images were 
taken from their pedestals, borne in procession through the city, and 
laid upon couches in the Capitol before tables loaded with sacrificial 
offerings. The pestilence of the year 865 deserves to he noted for 
the introduction of stage- plays into Eome. The priests advised 
that the histrions or playefs of Etruria should be invited to give 
their festive entertaiiynents, which bore, indeed, some general 
analogy to the early diama of the Greeks, but were closely connected, 
at least in their origin, with the religious ritual of the Etruscans, 

The story of this popular propitiation has a fair claim to be 
deemed historical. Not so, however, another, which is assigned \q 
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a date witliia a year or, at most, two years of this period, the 
legend of the devotion of Mettus Curtins, one of the most romantic 
of its kind. Possibly a flood or a tempest or an earthquake may 
have caused the formation of a deep pool or rift in the Forum, but in 
the imagination of the people this opening became a gulf created by 
no human power, and which no human power could avail to fill up. 
The gods required the sacrifice of the best. Gold and jewels and 
precious things were in vain cast in , at last a noble youth leapt 
with his horse full armed into the chasm, and the gods were satisfied, 
for what better offering has a state to give than the life of her noblest 
and her bravest ? It can be shown, indeed, that the story is con- 
fused with another, not more genuine, of a much earlier date ; but 
if the fact was false, the idea at least was true, and will nevei 
cease to bear real fi’uit fi'om generation to geneiation. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Continued progress of the plebeians towards equality with the patricians - 
Foreign wars : frequent creation of dictators * wars with the Gauls • exploits 
of Manlius Torquatus and Valerius Corvus — Commencement of the contest 
of Rome with Samnium — ^War with the Latins, and their final association 
with the Rorng-ns, but with generally inferior rights. 

• 

Although we gladly assume the era of the Licinian law as a land- 
mark in Roman history, and date from it a marked decline of the 
ancient rivalry between patrician and plebeian, we are not to 
suppose that such a revolution was carried out at a single blow. 
We hear, indeed, little more of the grave discord between the two 
orders which has seemed so often to,.^^eril the very existence of 
the commonwealth ; but it was not all at once, oi; without repeated 
struggles, that the one surrendered all its privileges to the other, 
and consented to merge the rule of a dominant race in a constitution 
of rights altogether equal. The compact regarding the consulship 
was not always loyally observed. More than once it was found im- 
possible to make a regular election, aifd the government was con- 
ducted by interreges until a dictator on, the one hand, or the 
tribunes on the other, could force a candidate upon the comitia. 
u.c. 398. contest was still carried on with alternate success. In 
B.C. m, plebeian C. Marcius Rutilus actually 

attained the dictatorship 5 and having gained a victory over the 
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Etruscans, enjoyed by the command of theplebs the triumph which 
had been refused him by the curies. The same Marcius attained 
five years later to the august magistracy of the censorship, which 
had been a potent instrument in the hands of the patricians, but 
became from this period the common apanage of either order. On 
the other hand, once at least in the years that immediately followed, 
the piebs felt themselves constrained to threaten a secession, on 
account of the old grievance of debt and usury ; but the sedition 
seems to have been promptly quelled by the appointment of a 
popular dictator, Valerius Corvus, b.c. 342. 

On the whole, however, there was no period in the Eoman 
annals that seems to have so often dem'6-nded the firm hand of an 
extraordinary magistrate. Between the years 865 and 342 a 
dictator was created no less than font teen times ; six times for thd 
defence of the city against foreign enemies. Three of these dic- 
tators were appointed m the years 360, 359, and 357, to make head 
against a Gaulish invasion; one repulsed the Hernicans in 361, 
another the Etruscans in 355, and a third the Auruncans eleven 
years later, in 344. It will be well to glance at the dealings of Home 
with these her enemies nearest home, before we enter upon the 
wider field of warfare which will soon begin to open upon us. 

The Gauls after their first retreat from Home did not fall to 
return and harass the republic with repeated incursions. They had, 
indeed, penetrated far beyond the Roman territory, into Campania, 
and even Apulia. But these distant forays were but the last feeble 
pulsations of the great tide of their invasion. They made no settle- 
ments, collected no resources, gatherea no strength. Their assaults 
were furious, and might often effect tlie rout of an unstable opponent, 
but the constancy of the Romans under good leading seldom failed 
to baffle and repel them. Theu-nxiety, however, which they caused 
at Rome long continued unallayed. On the occurrence of an assault 
from this formidable people, formidable in the eyes of the Romans 
from their reputed size and g:rength no less than their numbers 
and military prowess, it was no longer a ‘ war ’ that was declared, 
demanding the regular forms of conscription, but a ^ Gallic tumult, 
when every citizen was called to arms, and the whole nation 
rushed in a mass to tke rescue. The courage of the Romans 
always answered to the emergency, and the bravery of T. Manlius 
obtained much fame among them. This popular hero engaged in 
combat with a gigantic Gaul on thR bridge of the Anio, slew him 
and carried off his chain of gold, whence he and his descendants 
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bore the illnstrioiis name of Torqnatus Yet even courage biioh as 
their? might be heightened by the assurance of supernatural assist- 
ance, as when a crow peiched itself on the helm of M. Valerius, 
struck out fiercely with its beak and claws, and baffled with its 
V c 407 Wings the fence of his adversary. Hence tlie name of the 
B c. 347 . house of Corvus, and again that oi the Corvini, who are 
associated by Lucan with the Torquati, the Lepidi. and the Metelli, 
in the solemn dirge he sings over the falling glories of the republic 
The restless inroads of the Gauls, once or twice repeated, though 
magnified by the popular imagination, will now cease to be really 
formidable, and the tide of aggression will flow steadily from the 
Tiber to the Po, and far beyond it 

The Gauls had maintained themselves obstinately in the Vol- 
scian defiles, and from thence had made their advances toward.^ 
Rome, coming on one occasion to the very foot of the Colline gate, 
breaking up the confederation of Latin towns which Rome had held 
in alliance. They were probably supported by those ancient foes 
of the Republic, the Hernici and the Aurunci, who give name to 
more than one consular campaign at this period. The people of 
Privernuin are specially mentioned among the assailants of Rome, 
and over these she gained a triumph. Of the cities of Etruria none 
were nearer to Rome, and none more inveterately hostile, than Caere 
and Tarquinii. Again these cities rose against her, and again she 
defended herself against them«with resolution ; and though acknow- 
ledging at least one severe defeat and bloody massacre of her soldiers, 
compelled them to secure their own future safety by pledging them- 
selves to a truce, the one of a hundred, the other of forty years 
From the recurrence of these obscure contests we seem to learn the 
continued weakness of the republic, unable as she was to shake ofl 
in two hundred years the petty hordes which still infested hex 
borders ; and when we consider the martial training and the civil 
prudence which are so distinctly attributed to her children, we can 
only suppose that this weakness recited from the internal dissen- 
sions which were rife within her walls. Even after the passing 
of the law of Liciniiis this fatal cause still continued to operate, and 
Rome was still, it would seem, compelTed to maintain her desperate 
defence with one hand tied behind her. • 

But while Rome was thus fully occupied in her own territory, 
or on its immediate borders, her conquering destiny was impelling 
tj.0.411. mingle in more distant contests. In the year 543 

she found herself solicited by the Campanians to defend 
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them against the encioachments of the Samnites. So began the 
first of the three great wars with Samnium, in the course of which 
Home was more than once reduced to extremity, and exposed to the 
most dire disgrace. The confiict lasted full seventy years, but it 
was after this '•long trial of her endurance and the success which 
crowned it, that she finally became the ruling power in Italy, and 
was enabled to withstand the invasion of a Pyrrhus and a Hannibal. 
The first event of this war brought her into contact with the Cartha- 
ginians, who sent envoys to congratulate her on her victory at the 
Mount Gaurus. But this success was speedily chequered by a 
mutiny among the legions at Capua, when the soldiers marched to 
Bovillas on the road to Rome, and were there met by a sympathising 
crowd of citizens, and enabled to extort from the government 
a sweeping measure of relief for debtors, as well as the satisfaction 
of some military grievances. A more important enactment carried 
also by the tribune Genucius provided that henceforth both consuls 
might be taken from the ranks of the plebeians. The Republic 
seemed at once to require fresh strength, and this recon- u.o. 4i8. 
ciliation was followed by at least a temporary compact 
between the Romans and the Samnites. It is clear that at this 
period the wisest heads among the old aristocracy became fully 
impressed with the necessity of making ample concessions. In 
fact, the plebeians by this time had become by increased wealth 
and influence substantially their ecfuals, and to insist upon the 
maintenance of political distinctions between them was neither safe 
nor reasonable. In the year 389 the dictator, Publilius Philo, him- 
self a plebeian, effected a final reconciliation between the two orders, 
which had already coalesced actually; into a single body. He gave the 
last blow to the ancient polity by suppressing the veto of the Senate, 
and imposing the plebiscita, or ordinances of the tribes, as the 
common law of the state. It may be said, indeed, that this latei 
enactment was only the republication of one of an earlier date, and 
that the former was in reality neutralised by the important pro- 
vision that the comitia of the centuries should make no resolution 
which the Senate had not previously sanctioned. It must be admitted 
that some obscurity hangs around the legislation of this period, but 
the Romans themselves, ^s we must suppose from the statement of 
Livy, regarded it as a decisive triumph for the younger over the 
older aristocracy. 

The spirit of concession which presided over the internal con 
troversies of the republic did not extend to her foreign telations. 
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riie quarrel between the patricians and the plebeians, representing, 
as they nominally did, the conflicting interests of two rival races, 
was transferred to the citizens of the state, the denizens of Rome 
and occupiers of the Roman teiritorj, and the people in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, who lield the dubious position of half-allies 
antt half-subjects, such as the Latins. The Latin confederacy still 
siibsibted, though in complete dependence upon Rome, and under 
condition of serving by her side in the wais of the republic. The 
concessions which had been recently made to the Roman soldiery, 
the regular foice of armed citizens who had marched upon Rome 
from Capua, had been jealously withheld fioin their Latin comrades, 
m the same spirit of exclusion which so long marked the attitude 
of the patricians towards the plebeians. At this jioint of our 
history we seem to enter upon another period of political disunion, 
pregnant with the gravest consequences. After the contests of 
many generations it issued in fact in the great Social War which 
finally extorted from Rome the admission of her Italian allies to the 
full enjoyment of her franchise, and once more transferred the 
conflict of parties from Rome and Italy to Italy and the provinces. 
The same year that witnessed the capitulation of the Senate to the 
tribes was marked by the revolt of the Latian auxiliaries against 
the Roman legions. The Latins claimed an equal share in the 
Roman polity with the Romans by whose side they had fought so 
long, and with no inferior 'prowess, against the Etruscans, tlie 
Volseians, and latterly the Samnites. They boldly laid claim, not 
only to a division of the spoil, but to participation in the pre- 
rogatives of office. They demanded, so we are assured, that one 
of the consuls and one-half ofr the Senate of the united peoples 
should be Latins. The Romans disdainfully i ejected the claim, 
which seemed to affect not only tlfSir dignity but their material 
interests also. The Latins, not content, as the plebeians of old, with 
seceding from the alliance, rose in aims against the yoke imposed 
upon them, and asserted their own sovereign right to an equal 
share in the fruits of their common inheritance. Their language 
was the same, the main source of their blood was the same, their 
traditions were for the most part held in common, and the same 
Latian Jupiter looked with equal favour upon both from his temple 
on the Alban Mount. 

The particulars of the great Latin war, as it is commonly 
designated, of the years 840-358, are given with much colouring 
by the Roman historians. Among the most remarkable of its inci- 
dents are the battles of Vesuvius and Tifanum, and the ultimate 
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feuccess of the Eomans may perhaps be ascribed to the skill which 
they had now attained in the conduct of sieges, and the perti- 
nacity of the legionary in remaining through the winter under his 
standards. The Latins, who had been wont, when defeated m the 
field, to retire behind the shelter of their rock-built citadels, were 
tlius baffled, and their strongholds one by one reduced. The con- 
quest of Antium, which up to that time had been a naval power, 
and had harassed what little commerce Home could boast, furnished 
a new matter of triumph. The brazen beaks of the enemies’ vessels 
Avere cut off and affixed to the oiators’ platform in the Forum, 
which thence obtained the designation of the Rostra which has be- 
come so common and so illustrious. But the sense the Homans 
entertained of the ciisis through which they passed in this desperate 
conflict IS marked appaiently by two instances they lecorded of 
military devotion. They vaunted, indeed, iingeneiously and no doubt 
untruly, that the Latins evinced less gallantry than themselves in 
the field ; it would have been better to have contented themselves 
with pointing to the stories of T, Manlius, the patrician, who smote 
his son with the lictor’s axe for engaging contrary to orders with 
an enemy whom he overcame ; and of Deems Mus, the plebeian 
consul, who sacrificed himself for his country, plunging alone 
into the hostile ranks, when assured that by so doing he might 
avert a great disaster and secure a great triumph for Home. From 
age to age the history or the legends of Home teem with instances 
of this personal devotion, which, whether fact or fiction, alike 
attested the quality of Homan patriotism, and alike contributed to 
form it. No doubt it was well for Home that a crisis of so much 
miportance to her development should be illiustiated by stories 
which could not fail to fix upon it the regards of all her citizens of 
every order. The issue of the Latin war was shoitly this. The 
confederacy of Latium was entirely broken up The alliance which 
had subsisted, nominally at least, between Latium and Home was 
converted into the entire de«endence of the worsted party. Some 
oC the Latin towns, such as Tibur and Prseneste, wore allowed to 
retain their own laws and magistiates; others were occupied by 
Homan garrisons under the name of colonies ; a lew were placed 
as it were in a grade between these, and suffered to enjoy their own 
lands and usages under the control of a Homan prefecs.. For the 
most part the Latin population were admitted to a qualified Homan 
citizenship ; they were declared to be citizens without the right of 
sufirage; but the riglvs of commercial exchange and of inter- 
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mani^.ge were not wifehiic4d Horn iliem. Siioli was ilie origin ol 
tlie ^Latium,' or ^jus Latii,’ or Latin citizeusliip, wMcli came at 
a Jater period to be extended to many otlier conquered territories, 
and was tlie source of bitter beartburnings and fierce dissensions in 
another geneiation. It may be assumed, however, that the leception 
of the Latins into almost the same relation to Eome as the ple- 
beians of an earlier date had occupied in respect to the patricians, 
served more potently than any foimal enactments to appease the 
hostile spirit of these rival nations, and w^eld them firmly together 
for the maintenance of the prerogatives which they now equally 
asserted against the pretensions of the foreigner and the subject. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

^exander, King of Epirus, invades Italy — The Romans unite with him 
against the Samnites — Continuation of the Samnite war — ^Pontius makes 
the Roman army pass under the yoke at Caudium — The Romans retrieve 
their disgrace, liut suffer disaster at Lautulse in an engagement with the 
Campanians — The Samnites again defeated : Camp<inia reduced — The 
Romans equip a naval armament, (b.c 332-311.) 

In so concise a recital of the leading incidents of Roman history as 
is here offered it seems necessary to reirain generally from geo- 
graphical explanations, and leave the reader to follow on his maps 
the movement of armies and the extension of conquests. It is not 
less necessary to require him to trace from other sources, which he can 
easily discover, the origin and derivation of the various races and 
communities with which the Romans come successively in contact. 
To do otherwise w’ould be to expand the history of Rome into a 
history of Italy, and eventually into a history of the world. It is 
at the period on which we are now engaged that Rome comes flist 
historically in contact with the Hellenic settlements in Magna Grsecia, 
or Southern Italy ; but what was the origin of those settlements, 
what their progress, and what at this nfoment their political polity, 
are matters on which it will be best to refer to the common sources 
of information, and content ourselves with barely noticing the fact, 
and following out the events which ensued upon it. The Rnmnns, 
It is related, were first brought into relation with the Gieeks in tba 
following manner. 
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Alexandei, king of Epirus, uncle to Alexander the Great o! 
Macedon, conceived the idea of turning his forces westward at the 
same time that his nephew was undertaking his famous ^.c. 423 . 
invasion of Asia In the year b.c. 332, invited, as he 
asserted, by t?he people of Taienturn, he landed an army on the 
southern coast of Italy near Psestuin, and made an attack upon the 
Samnites and the Lucanians, who weie threatening the Grecian 
colonies, now in the decline of their powei. The Eomans had con- 
ceited a truce with the Samnites, in order to leave themselves free 
foi their last encounter with the Latins ; but that end having been 
served, they were not unwilling to see a new enemy press upon the 
rear of a people whom they had themselves found too formidable, 
and on slight pretences allowed themselves to form an alliance with 
Alexander. They were, in fact, making preparation for a desperate 
struggle with the chief power of Central Italy, and their views of 
conquest were no doubt enlarging far beyond the range of the 
Volscian and the Etrurian hills which had liitherto closely confined 
them. They proceeded, we are told, to enter into compact with the 
Gauls ; with that remnant of them, it may be suppohed, which still 
lingered in the regions south of Latium on the borders of Samnium 
and Campania. Alexander, indeed, was slain soon aftei'wards, but 
the Romans continued to develop their plans without his assistance. 
To every town on the Liris which the Samnites attacked they 
hastened to offer protection or revenge. Against those which re- 
sisted them they exercised the usual rights of conquest, but to the 
people of Privernum, struck by the bravery they had displayed, and 
desirous of securing such gallant allies on friendly terms, they ex- 
tended the lights of their own city. The limits of the Roman 
territory were pushed onto the Vulturnus, and the Samnites, in their 
mm, were reduced to seek alliances among the Grecian cities of 
Campania, which they had themselves so lately harassed. The 
peoples of Southern Italy, whether Greeks or natives, seem to have 
vacillated from side to side with equal levity. They were sensible, 
no doubt, both of their own weakness and of the danger which 
threatened them equally on either side. On the one hand the 
Greek city of Palsepolis ventured to resist the Romans, and was 
easily overpowered ; tlie Lucanians also joined with the Greeks of 
Tarentum in turning against Rome, and thus disembarrassing the 
Samnites of the enemy gathering in their rear. But, on the other 
hand, the Greeks of Naples and the Campanian coast seem to have 
icoqited the alliance or rather the dominion of Rome» and the 
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A.piiiian:= ichia-ned faitlifiLl to lier, aiid effected a diveiision a^xiinbt 
the Samnite^ These are obsciiie and oC mtlo hderesi; it re- 
only to note one impoitant re-ult that fi(‘\\cd irom the pre- 
tracted s-iege which Paia.]jolLS underv\ eiit The Iloinan consiil v/as 
detained under its wails beyond the peiiod assigned^ to his niaans* 
re. ics ti acy. A lecent enactmenL Lad loibiddcii any ot the 
t-apejior magistiate^ being reappointed uudei an intenal 
of* ten year , but the sei vices of Publilius Philo could noi be dis- 
pensed with, and the huv was evaded by noiniuatiiig him pio 
coiisnl, and continuing him in his command. Such was llui oiigin 
ot the office which at a latei peiiod gave leaders to the Roman 
armies quaiteied in distant piovinces^ oi engaged in conquesrs of 
many vea^^’ duration. It wab a necebsaiy cleveloj'mcnt of tlie 
militu^ character of the Roman.'., and coiie'-poudod wjtli tne 
permanent lotentioii of the legionaiies under their btauihudb ; but it 
outraged the fiist principle of the fiee commonwealth, that the power 
of the inagistiatcs, however great, should be limited to a single year, 
and it piepared the %vay for the military autocracies of a Sulla, a 
Pompeius, and a Ca3sar, and finally for providing in the person of the 
Imperator a master for the consuls and for the republic together 

A contest; of several yeais’ duration, conducted sometimes in open 
combat on the plains, sometimes in the passes of the mountains, 
sometimes in pitched battles, more often in attacks upon fortified 
places, and ambuscades and su^piiscs, continued to train the Roman 
legionaiy to the skilful use of liib weai)ons and the highest power of 
ciidiuance Nor less did it serve as a school of tactics for the 
leaders in these varied services. The opponents were v/eli matched, 
and every struggle was decided by sheer conduct and valour Once 
nuire the Romans ^exemplified their strong '-taibe of disci])hne by 
repeatmu an ancient story of militaiy vigour. The dictator Papin us 
would luive given up to military execution liis brave lieutenant 
pLuiliauus, for attacking and delcaiing, but agaiiibt his oiJers, a 
Samnite foice. The culpnt foitunateljimade liis escape, and ventured 
to fling him'^elf into Romo and appeal to the citizens at home from 
the aruKs m tlie tioid The tribunes interceded for him ; but even 
the till 'lines, it would seem, daicd not insist against the arlntrary 
sontcnco of the dictator. At the instance of the whole peorde Papinus 
at last deigned to yield, and the chastisement of the young Manlius 
v.as not repeated. Rome had now outlived the days of her fiist 
uncompromising severity. 

This occimence is dated in the year 324-, the same m winch the 
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great Alexander of Bfacedon reposed at Babylon fiom completing the 
conquest of the Persian monarchy. The histoi ian Livy ^ g, 430 . 
undertakes in a marked passage to weigh the chances of 
success with which this mighty conqueror of the East would have en- 
countered th^j growing Western republic, had he ventured to lead 
his veterans across the sea into Italy. The Roman decides in favour 
of Rome. Modern writers have hesitated to accept his decision, and 
have rather inclined to pronounce that the Greek would have been 
victorious. The question is perhaps an idle one, the more so aa 
it does not appear exactly what should be the conditions of the 
problem. Supposing Alexander to have crossed with his 30,000 
Macedonians, and to have encountered the 250,000 Roman con- 
scripts, who would have fought, we may believe, under a Camillua 
or a Fabius or a Papirius to the last man, he might have won 
more than a single battle peihaps, but every victory would have 
been hardly less ruinous to him than a defeat. Man for man the 
Romans were at least equal to the Macedonians ; we have no reason 
to suppose that their discipline and their methods of warfare were 
infeiior. Alexander bears a mighty name among military captains, 
but of his capacity in conflict with equal enemies we have little 
evidence. In a pi oti acted campaign between the Macedonians and 
the Romans we may Ihirly presume that the Romans would have 
been the conquerors. If, again, we are to imagine Alexander 
throwing himself at the head of his* veteran foices into the ranks of 
fche Italian foes of Rome, and marshalling them, as Plannibal did 
at a later period, against the common enemy, though no doubt his 
chances of success would have been greatly increased, the failure of 
Hannibal himself must teach us to doubt his ultimate triumph. We 
have no leason at least to lieiieve that the l\lncodonian, whatever 
were his military talents, possessed the diplomatic skill of the 
Carthaginian, .to enable him to take and keep the lead of a motley 
confedeiacy, still less that he had the resolution and pertinacity of 
character with which Hannibal bore up for so many years under 
the adveise circumstances that grew' around him Again, we may 
fairly conclude that Alexander would have failed The kindied 
attempt of Pyrrhus, which is soon to be related, is sufficiently in 
poiiu to confirm us in this conclusion. Surely it was not in the 
nature of things that the Greek should prevail against the Roman. 

IVfcanwhile the great war for the conquest of Central Italy 
continued. From time to time a truce, a pretended peace, might 
be concluded between Rome and Samnium, as the result of mufuaJ 
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ftxiiaustioii, but liostilities, if ever fully broken oil, were speedily 
resumed. On one occasion the Samnites being worsted surrendered, 
in expialion of their last rupture, the body of their leader Papius, 
who had slain himself to escape captivity. But the Eomans scorn- 
fully refused to accept it, and the Samnites iiished despeiately to 
arms. The right, it might appear, was now on their side, and the gods 
seemed to favour them. Their gallant captain, Pontius of Telesia, 
'was enabled to entice the two consuls, with four legions, the great 
mass of the Roman armies, into a defile at Caudium, the memorable 
Furcse Gaudmae, and reduce them to the necessity of capitulation. 
* 'fake your revenge,’ said the old Herennius to his son, the general of 
the Samnites, ‘ and kill them all, but count then upon an interminable 
war with the Romans, who will never forgive or forget it; send them 
back free, with their arms and ensigns, and the Romans will make 
peace, and possibly keep it, with a foe so generous.’ Pontius would do 
neither the one nor the other. He insisted upon humiliating the 
enemy to the uttermost. He granted his captives their lives, but re- 
quired them to suffer insult worse than death. He setup two speaia 
erect with a third laid across them, and under this simple yoke, as it was 
c.c. 433. called, made the whole Roman army pass, with its two 
B.C.S21. consuls, Postumius and Veturius, four legates, two 
quffistors, and twelve tribunes of the legions. Six hundred knights 
were retained as hostages for the peace which the consuls covenanted 
in the name of the city. » 

But to this covenant the city itself was no party. So, in the 
midst of universal dismay and indignation, the Senate and the 
people declared. The whole people felt the di.sgrace to be in- 
tolerable. The consuls dared not resume the ensigns of their office. 
Twice was a dictator nominated to meet the crisis, and twice the 
auguries forbade his creation The government was at a standstill, 
till the interrex Yalerius Corvus designated for the consulship the two 
noblest of the citizens, Papirius Cursor and Puhlilius Philo. The 
disgraced Postumius was the first to coiHisel the repudiation of the 
treaty he had himself made under compulsion ; but he added that 
it was necessary to clear the faith of Rome by delivering to the 
Bamnites the chiefs of the army they had^set at liberty. Conducted 
by the feciais into the camp of Pontius, •‘I am now a Roman 
no longer,’ said Postumius, ‘ but a Samnite like yourself.’ Then 
striking the fecial a blow, he exclaimed, ^ See, Romans, I have 
fioiated the sacred person of your herald ; it is now for you to 
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revenge him/ So he gave Ms coantiymen a patent cause of war. 
and the conscience of Home was easily satisfied. 

The consuls resumed the invasion of Samnium with a light 
heart ; the more so, perhaps, inasmuch as the Samnites themselves 
had seized F^egellaa and slam its defenders in defiance of the terms 
of their capitulation. At first, indeed, the Samnites obtained fuither 
advantages, but the legions penetrated into Apulia, and the same 
soldiers who had passed under the yoke at Caudium now brought 
their enemy to a decisive engagement, and gained a triumphant 
victory. They released the hostages retained by Pontius, together 
with the arms and trophies surrendered at their late defeat, and had 
the satisfaction of passing under the yoke, in their turn, the general 
himself, with 7,000 of his Samnite warriors. The honour of Home 
was thus repaired, and her courage and confidence restored, of more 
value to her in the career of conquest which was opening before her 
than the substantial fruits of her victory ; though the Samnites 
were reduced to demand a truce for two years, while the Apulians 
offered her their alliance and surrendered some of their ^.o. 436. 
strong places as a material guarantee Mistress of the 
principal cities both in Apulia and Lucania, Home could now shut 
fche South of Italy against the Samnites, whom she already closely 
pressed in the opposite direction by the strong grasp she had ac- 
quired of Latium and Sabellia. 

Confined within these strict limits the forces of Samnium again 
boiled over at the expiration of the covenanted term. The people 
of Campania and Latium were urgently tempted or goaded into 
defection. Many places were lost to the Homans, and again re- 
covered. The Latins, indeed, continued unmoved, but the Aurunci 
plunged too heedlessly into revolt, and were punished so severely that 
their name ceases from henceforth to appear in history. In Cam- 
pania the dictator Fabius suffered a notable defeat at the pass of 
Lautulaj ; but the disaster was fully retrieved almost on the spot 
of the recent disgrace at Caudium, in a battle which cost the 
Samnites 30,000 lives. The leaders of the revolt of Capua 17.0.440. 
fiung themselves on their own swords, so complete was 
their despair of the caitse of Campanian independence. The 
Samnites were once mpre confined within the mountain tract of the 
central Apennines, and cut off from all their alliances on the coas* 
of Italy. The Homans, on the other hand, now first began x!,o. 443. 
to look to the sea for instruments ot warfare, and equipped 
themselves a fleet, with two maritime prefects to command it. 
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CHAPTER XfV, 

Confc.Emlion of 'oar with the Sammtes, the Etrusccins, a^d the GaiUs: battle 
of the Vadimoman lake — Censorship of Appius Claudius Caecus, and of A. 
Fahius — The scribe Flavius publishes the forms of legal actions — The 
Ogulnian law — Defeat of the Gauls in the battle of Sentinnm — The Samiiite 
Pontius Telesmus defeated, captured, and put to death — Conclusion of the 
Samnite war — Second battle of the Vadimoman lake and defeat of the Gaulf 
—Progress of the Romans in the South of Italy, (b.c. 310-282.) 

The struggle between Rome and Samnium had now lasted about 
thirty years, and we have arrived at the middle period of what is 
commonly designated the second Samnite war. But at this con- 
juncture the contest assumed new directions and expanded propor- 
tions. The year 311 maiks the transfer of military operations 
from the southern regions of Italy to those which lay north of 
Rome, from the borders of Campania, Apulia and Lucania to the 
country of the Etruscans on the right bank of the Tiber, and of the 
Gauls still hovering on the central ridges of the Apennines. The 
successes of Rome against the Samnites seem to have alaimed their 
neighbours in every other quarter; it was felt on all hands that the 
crisis of the fate of all Italy was impending ; the pride of the 
Etruscans, the lemnant of a once powerful and widely dominant 
nation, was touched to the quick, and the Gauls became aware that 
unless these new competitors for universal conquest were de- 
finitively worsted, their own fields of plunder would be very closely 
limited. But it would be to little purpose to follow the campaigns 
which ensued between these exasperated rivals. The Roman annals 
alone remain to us, and these records, if such we may fairly style 
them, represent almost every year as marked with a triumph over 
one of these three nations, and sometimes over all three conjointly. 
Hitherto the victories of Rome may have gained some of our confi- 
dence, inasmuch as it has been allowqfi that they weie chequered 
at least by grave and even disgracehil reverses ; but from this time 
the current of success is declared to have been unbroken, and we 
cannot conceive that the enemies of Rome could have sustained so 
many crushing overthrows throm h so long series of years. The 
names of the Roman heroes are still the same as before. A Eabius, 
a Papirius, a Valerius, again and again mount the Capitol with 
the white robe and laurel chaplet ; but to these are now added 
the representatives of other noble houses, the Junii, the Eulvii, 
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tlie Ciirii, the Sempronii Whose hands, \ve would fain ask, did 
actually write the brilliant annals before us ? Did the events of 
Roman history produce these its reputed heroes, or was it them- 
selves and their fiatterei s that invented the history ? The Roman 
magnates hav® acquired, it must be confessed, a dubious reputation 
with our modern ciitics ; it is thought, and not without much ap- 
pearance of reason, that many of these tales of victories and triumpha 
are no other than poetic ihapsodies sung at their banquets and 
echoed in the market-place 

Q. Fabius Maximus is the Roman hero to whom is ascribed the 
glory of the war with the Etruscans. Casie, and Tarqumii, the nearest 
of the Tuscan cities, after the i eduction o£ Veii and Falerii, had con- 
stantly risen in arms against the republic, and threatened the Jani- 
culum again and again, as in the days of Porsena, But the advance 
of the Romans now left these places far behind. One of the most 
notable exploits of Fabius was his passage of the Ciminian forest, a 
border-tract of deep defiles and thick jungle, which had long con- 
stituted a barrier against invasion from the south. Fabius sent 
spies in disguise to discover the nature of the country, and what 
was perhaps of more real importance, to secure the alliance of the 
Dmbrians, on the eastern frontier of Etruria, beyond it. He then 
boldly plunged into the heart of the forest, and sui prised and over- 
threw the main forces of the Etruscans. Scarcely bad he completed 
this signal victory when a message arrived from the terrified Senate 
forbidding him to hazard so desperate an adventure. The Roman 
arms were now advanced north'ward, and Cortona, Perusia, and 
Arretium come for the first time within the spreading u.c. 
circle of our history, as seeking the alliance of the re- 
public. The battle of the Yadimonian lake afforded another triumph 
to Fabius, and was recorded among the most illustrious of the Roman 
victories. 

We may return fora moment from this series of military exploits 
to note the censorship of Appjns Claudius in the year 312. This 
man was a de^Kiendant of Appius the decemvir, and bore a similar 
character for patrician haughtiness and vehemence of temper. 
A.fter the legal term of his office had expired he audaciously re- 
fused to resign its powa-s. The tribune P. Sempronius denounced 
the crime before the people, and threatened to lay hands upon 
him. Six of the tribunes supported him in this summary pro- 
ceeding, but three were found to take the side of the patrician 
mitper, and even after his colleague had loyally yielded up his post 
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Appius continued to exercise the censorship a second year and 
alone. But the gods did not fail to do justice upon him. When 
he proceeded in his wanton pride to allow the family of the Potitii, 
who were specially charged with maintaining the rites of Hercules, 
to delegate their services to the hands of their client^, it v as found 
that their whole gens became suddenly extinct, and Appius himself 
was struck with blindness. Hence the name of Csecus by which he 
was distinguished among the members of his house, unless, as 
modern scepticism insinuates, the story itself be a fiction accom- 
modated to the name. 

The censorship of Q. Fabius, dated 304, is remarkable for 
incidents of more real importance. It was for the sake of internal 
concord, as Livy says, but rather with a view to protect the higher 
citizens from the increasing multitude of the poor and turbulent, that 
this magistrate effected a change of the constitution, by which the 
artizans and generally the people of the lowest class, the children 
for the most part of enfranchised slaves, Romans of only one genera- 
tion, should be thrown together into the four urban tribes, and thus 
diminish the undue pressure of mere numbers upon the national 
decisions. Such at least is the outline we have received of this 
measure of reform, which would indicate either greatly increased 
influence in the upper or unusual moderation in the lower classes of 
the commonwealth. Fabius, we read, was rewarded for it with the 
glorious title of Maximus. , 

But at the same time that the aristocracy of Rome were re- 
covering, as it would appear, a portion of their former ascendancy 
in the popular assemblies, they were losing in another quarter a 
peculiar source of power which they had hitherto enjoyed un- 
questioned. Cn. Flavius, the clerk of Appius during his censor- 
ship, had been elected a cuiule asdile, to the great vexation of the 
nobles, whose candidate was rejected in his favour. Flavius himself 
was elated perhaps at the attainment of so high a dignity by a 
freedman’s son, such as himself. He determined to follow up the 
blow by a further attack upon aristocratic privilege, and audaciously 
published on a tablet in the forum the forms of legal procedure, 
which had been retained by the patricians as a craft and mystery 
in their own keeping, but which he had Jiimself acquired under 
the tuition of his master. It became no longer necessary for 
the plebeian to resort to his noble patron for directions as to 
the conduct of actions at law. The tribunals were thus thrown 
really open to all, and tradition gave way to free and recorded 
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Instruction. It is added that Flavius, satisfied with the signal 
service thus done to the commonalty, counselled them to give 
way on the points above-mentioned, and prided himself on the 
erection of a temple of Concord in memory of the reconciliation 
he had effected between the rival orders of the state, by awarding 
to each an equal triumph. The law of the tribune Ogulnius, which 
followed in 300, sanctioned a further innovation in the interest of 
the commons. In regard to the higher civil magistracies the equality 
of the two orders had been now fully established, but by this 
measure the leligious offices, still jealously reserved to the nobles, 
were at last thrown open to all, the power of the auspices, and tlie 
control of the ritual of religion, being surrendered to the plebeians 
and patricians in common. 

Such are the dealings with the Eoman constitution that stand 
out pioininently and clearly from the civil history of fins period. 
It is vexatious to see that during the years which next follow the 
same social questions which have so long distmbed the course of oui 
narrative still rise again and again to the surface, and it is difficult 
to believe in an actual solution of the political problems before us, 
when we find renewed tioubles about tbe burden of debts, reite- 
rated quarrels of class against class, and a fresh secession of the 
commons to the Janiculum, in the obscure domestic annals of the 
period. A long interval was still to be filled up with details, more 
or less exaggerated or fictitious, of the military exploits of the 
Eomans against the Samnites, and we may suspect that these in- 
ternal quarrels were to some extent invented to supply the blank 
in their domestic history. Assuredly neither the reputed Vv^ars nor 
the commotions of Euiue can even yet command much of our con- 
fidence, or the interest which only such confidence may inspire. 

The contest between Home and Samnium was, no doubt, in fact 
one long war of more than seventy years’ duration, broken only by 
occasional truces and nominal peaces, just sufficient to allow to either 
party the breathing- time necessary after lepeated exhaustion. But 
the series of combats which has acquired the name of the Second 
Samnite War is said to terminate with the treaty of the year 302, 
and the Third recommences ?n 299. Again the Samnites,the Gauls, 
and the Etruscans appear as leagued in a coalition against Eome ; 
again the legions are marched to the north, the south, the east, m 
quest of these ubiquitous enemies ; again follows a long series of 
martial exploits, geneialiy narrated in great detail, with the names 
of the leaders on both sides, and a statement of the numbers slain 

a 
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Few years elapse without the further record of a triumph at Eome 
over these and other peoples who ventured to throw m their lot 
with them. Of all these engagements it will suffice to specify one, 
the battle of Sentiniim, on the northern ridge of the Apennines, 
tj .0.459. where the Romans gave, almost for the fir«t time, a gieat 
B.o. 295 . overthrow to the Gauls in the open field In this battle 
Q. Fabius Maximus was again the leader of his countrymen in con- 
junction with P. Deems Mus, both of them warriors of high renown 
among their contemporaries ; but the glory of ibe victory was 
mainly due to Decius, who in the crisis of the struggle, remembering 
the self-devotion of his father at the battle of Vesuvius and of the 
triumph he had thereby secured, threw himself generously into the 
ranks of the enemy, and again retrieved the fortune of the day by 
his noble sacrifice. Again a plebeian hero saved the state, and was 
‘ accepted by the infernal gods and parent earth in ransom for the 
lives of tlie legionaries, the allies, and the whole commonalty of 
Rome,’ Once more let criticism, if it will, reject tlie reality of 
the double saciifice; the story itself lives, and it bore good fimit for 
many generations. The battle of vSentinum is remarkable at least 
in sober history as the last for which the Romans claimed a triumph 
over the Gauls of Italy, though yet another victory over them is 
recorded twelve years later. 

Of the fictitious character of many details throughout this part of 
our history it has been necessary to speak moie than once. It may 
be weU to give one or two illustrations of this defect which now 
present themselves to our notice. Passing over the picturesque 
description of the famous battle of Sentinum with which Livy 
delights our imagination, the circumstance which he mentions of the 
Gauls using scythed chariots is in itself suspicious. We know from 
the indisputable authority of Csesar in his Commentaries that at 
a much later period some of the northern tribes of Gaul beyond the 
Alps were wont to employ such machines, and how much the Ro- 
man tactics were disarranged by them^ The Belgians of the Rhenish 
provmces and the Belgian Gauls of Britain are the warriors to whom 
this usage is more particularly ascribed. But in the wars of Rome 
with the Gauls in Italy or in the southern parts of transalpine Gaul 
no mention of them occurs. It seems but probable that Livy 
was thinking only of what he had heard of the wars of C^sar, and 
boldly transferred the chariots of the valley of the Somme or the 
Sambre and the Weald of Kent to the rugged defiles of the Apen- 
nines some centuries earlier. 
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Still graver suspicion ('if the sources of our narrative is derived 
from the earliest existing monument of Eoman written history, the 
inscription on the tomb of L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, who was 
consul in the year 298. The Scipios, who were destined to become 
one of the most ^illustrious of the great Eoman houses, had already 
sprung into notice, and had given the commonwealth a dictator in the 
year 306. The scion of this house to whom this tomb was dedi- 
cated receives high honours in the pages of Livy as victor in many 
impoitant engagements against the Sammtes and Etruscans. But it 
is curious that the inscription on the actual marble, which must 
have been nearly contemporary, records only exploits which are 
lightly if at all mentioned by the histoiian, while the deeds h#» 
lias specially commemoiated have no place upon it at all. 

The Third Samnite War is reputed to close with the peace of the 
year 290, after a last crushing defeat, when, according to the story, 
the valiant Pontius Telesinus was led captive to Eome and cruelly 
put to death, as an atonement for the disgrace he had so long be 
fore inflicted upon her legions. Our history returns to an interval of 
civil dissension in the city, rendered memorable by the enactment 
of the Horten sian law, which forms a landmaik in the progress of 
the Roman constitution. Q Hortensius, it seems, was created 
dictator in 287 to compose the discord of the rival classes, and to 
bring back the commons from the Janiculum, to which they had 
once more made secession. The law ojt Hortensius after all effected 
no more than had already been decreed by that of the tribune 
M^niiis, namely, that the piebiscita, or enactments of the people in 
their tribes, should have the force of law without requiring the con- 
sent of any superior assembly. Some, indeed, have imagined that 
the one law referied to the p>retended control of the Senate, and the 
other to that of the curies. But the action of the curies at this 
period must have been merely nominal. If there be any truth in 
this story at all, it may be sufEcient to suppose that the later law was 
in fact a more substantial enforcement of previous legislation which 
the Senate had evaded or suppressed On the whole we may 
remark that while the Eoman arms at this period generally main- 
tained the aristocratic factioi^ of Etruscan and other cities against 
the populace, the internal^ movement within the commonwealth it- 
self was steadily advancing in the opposite direction. The foreign 
policy of the republic still remained in the hands of the Senate, and 
bund a ready support from the kings and nobles abroad. 

Latium and Campania, the country of the Sabines and of the 

a 2 
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Saiiiiiites, v\ere all now fully subjected to the dominion of Homo. 
But northward the Etrubcans weie still hostile, and tlie Crauls had 
rapidly recovered their coinage after the defeat of Sentinum. To 
the southward of the Homan fiontier the Greek population of the 
coast, with the Lucanians and the Bruttians, a people formed at 
the extremity of the peninsula from the conflux of fugitive slaver 
and bandits, were all constantly on the alert to harass the conquering 
people, and received aid more or less openly from the still untamed 
remnant of the conquered Samnites. Tarentmn stood at the head ol 
this loose an ay, which can hardly deserve the name of a coalition, 
and though it continued constantly to exercise the Homan arms gave 
them no serious disquietude. On the border of the Apennines the case 
was different If Airetium was maintained in its fidelity by the 
influence of the noble Cilnius, it was subjected to attack from other 
Etruscan forces, .supported by the still lestless Gauls The Senones 
were the people who had first assailed Clusium and thence advanced 
agaimst Home. It was noiv again the Senones who armed the last 
of the Gaulish expeditions across the Apennines A Homan force 
hastened to the relief of their faithful ally ; but the prsetor Metellu.s, 
seven tribunes, and thirteen thousand legionaries were left upon the 
field. When the Senate made a formal complaint their envoys 
were massacred. Thereupon the consul Dolabclla advanced with 
another army secretly through the country of Picenum and took the 
Senones in the rear. He ravaged their territory, burnt the villages, 
sold the men as slaves, and gave their women and children to the 
sword. At the same time the other consul met the Etruscans and 
their Gaulish allies m front, and effected their entiie overthrow at 
the battle of the Yadimonian lake, the second great engagement 
u.c. 471 . had recently taken place on that spot. Then at last 

B.C.2S3. Q-auIs sought terms of peace, and the lesistance of 

Etruria was in vain maintained for a brief space. The victory of 
Ooruncanius at Vulsinii ended this long and terrible contest. 

Meanwhile there had been little^ slackening of hostilities in the 
south. The Greek city of Thurium had implored the succour of 
the republic against the banditti of Lucania. A first expedition 
made slight progress, but a second, conducted by Fabricius, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the threatened city and, leaving it in charge of a 
Homan garrison. This was the first of the v/ars of Home that 
brought a large amount of treasure; it is difficult, indeed, to 
imagine whence a sum of 4,000 talents could have been amassed 
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unless the Greek cities were iniU under contribution, and Thiiriiim 
itself made to pay largely for its rescue. But not the ^.c. 472. 
public treasury only but the legionaries themselves were 
severally enriched by the booty of this campaign, and the fatal 
thirst for pluncfer generated which soon turned the armies of Rome 
into an organised instrument of spoliation. The most opulent of 
the Grecian cities of Lower Italy 'were now thoroughly alarmed, 
and Tar en turn, the queen of Magna Gia3cia, the wealthiest, the most 
hiximous, and unfortunately the least warlike of them all, de. 
termined to stand on her defence, or rather to entrust her safety to 
foreign auxiliaries. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The war -with Pyrrhus — Successes of the Homans — b c 282-273. 

The champion under whose wing the Tarentines placed themselves 
was Pyirhus, king of Epirus. His country had been the ally of 
Macedonia, and he was himself the nephew of Olympia, wife of 
Philip, and a cousin of Alexander, the conqueror of Greece and 
Persia. He was nephew also to Alexander the Epirote, whose 
descent upon Italy thirty years earlier has been already mentioned. 
After the j^artition of the conquests o£ Alexander in the East it had 
become the fixed idea of the most ambitious among the Grecian 
chieftains who had obtained no share in the spoil, to reproduce in 
the West the feats of their great prototype, and to establish over the 
Hellenic cities of Italy and Sicily, and the powers that bordered 
upon them, a new military empire not less sovereign and not less 
flourishing than his. Beyond the Gieek cities of Thurium and 
Tarentuin, of Sybaris and Crotona, in Italy, lay the forces of the 
Romans and the Etruscans ; beyond the republics of Himera and 
Syracuse and Catana in Sicily, ky the mighty dominion of Carthage. 
Etruria, with its traditionary wealth and art and science, was the 
Egypt of the West; while Carthage, with its commercial resources, 
represented the activity and Splendour of Tyre Rome alone, less 
known and less heeded, among the Greeks than either of these, 
presented a constancy of character and a military prowess such as 
Alexander himself had nowhere encountered ; and whatever might 
have been the fate of Etruria or Carthage in conflict with the Greeks 
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or Macedonians, ifc was soon found tliat ilome was destined to be- 
come not their subject but their master. 

The promises held out to Pyrrhus by the Tarentines were glow- 
ing, but pro’v ed utterly extravagant. They assured him that if he 
would undertake the protection of Southern Italy against Kome he 
would be met by a force of 370,000 allies from among the states she 
had harassed and controlled. The army he could himself bring 
across the Adriatic was comparatively small, but with 20,000 veteran 
infantry, and a due proportion of cavalry, backed by tbe formidable 
array of twenty elephants, a general of courage, skill, and resources 
might expect an easy victory over a foe untrained in the approved 
system of Grecian tactics. The Macedonian phalanx was the most 
perfect instrument of warfare the world had yet seen, and the Eoman 
legions had never yet been brought into collision with it. 

It was in full assurance perhaps of this foreign protection that 
the Tarentines dared first to intercept and destroy some vessels 
belonging to the republic, and when an envoy was sent from Rome 
to demand reparation, to insult him publicly and allow a wretched 
buffoon to void ordure upon his garment. Postumius replied to 
the mockery of the Tarentines by a solemn declaration that theii 
blood should wash out the stain, and returning to the city, he ex- 
posed the defiled vestment in the Senate-house. The Fathers, how- 
ever, refused to be carried away with any sudden impulse. Affairtj 
in the north were still unsettled ; this new war must be carried on, 
not against Tarentum and Magna Grsecia, but against a mightier foe 
behind them. The question of war or negotiation was discussed 
for some days, and offers of accommodation were still urged. The 
iT.o, 473 . nobles of the doomed city would, as usual, have made 
b . c .281. terms, but the populace resisted, and at last no course re- 
mained for Rome but to arm herself for a contest with an unknown 
foe and with indefinite resources. 

But fortune was favourable to Rome. Pyrrhus, on arriving at 
Tarentum, assumed at once the mastery over the lazy and dissolute 
mob who had placed themselves under his protection. The Taren- 
tines were soon weary of his authority^ and the allies they heedlessly 
promised failed to make their appearance. Meanwhile the Romans 
acted with promptness and boldly challeiiged him to battle, which 
he tried to avert by negotiation. His terms were at once rejected ; 
the armies met in open field at Heraclea, on the banks of the Siris, 
and it was more by the surprise of a charge of elephants than by 
the vaunted tactics of the phalanx that tha Romans were thrown 
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into disorder. The beaten army lost 15,000 men, but the victors 
left 18,000 on the field, and the victors could worse bear the lesser 
loss. ‘ Such another victory,’ said Pyrrhus, ‘ would be ^.o. 474 . 
worse than a defeat.’ But he might now think himself at 
least in a better’ position to offer terms such as the Romans would 
not 1 eject. He demanded only security for his Italian allies, and 
consented to return himself across the sea. The proposition was 
brought by his favourite counsellor, Cineas, whose eloquence, it was 
said, had gained his master more advantages than his own sword. 
This eloquence was fortified by presents for the senators and for 
the wives of the senators. None of them would take of his gold, but 
many were well-disposed to peace for its own sake. The blind 
Appius caused himself to be led into the Senate-house to declaim 
against it. ‘ Rome,’ he declared, ‘ shall never treat with an enemy in 
arms.’ Cmeas himself was struck with the simple grandeur of the 
Roman people, and avowed that their senators were an assembly 
of kings. Dismissed without .success, his report of what he had 
k?een and heard affected the invader with profound discouragement. 

The Romans took a special pride in recounting the incidents of 
the war with Pyrrhus, in which the valour, the constancy, and above 
all the magnanimity of their own race were held to have baffied the 
skill and science and manifold resources of the highest ancient 
civilization. Much no doubt they coloured and much they imagined; 
but the result was that they drew a glowing picture of the national 
character which has impressed itself upon later generations and 
thrown a halo round the name of Rome which has never ceased to 
encircle it. Thus has M. Curius Dentatus become proverbial for 
austere frugality. When Pabricius went to treat with the invader, 
and it was sought to terrify him into dishonourable terms, the 
coolness he displayed in the face of the formidable elephants of 
Pyrrhus won the admiration of the enemy, and was commemorated 
to Ms honour by his countrymen. Nor was Pyrrhus more successful 
in attempting to bribe him ; and so much was he at last impressed 
by a spirit thus superior both to fear and interest, that he consented 
at his instance to^ let his prisoners go free to celebrate the Saturnalia 
at Rome. This indulgence, ''said another story, was granted them in 
leturn for the generosity.».of the Senate in disclosing to their enemy the 
offer made them by his physician of poisoning him. The captives, it 
was added, went on parole, and such was the true Roman sense of 
honour that they all kept their word and returned. When a Decius, 
the descendant of the Decii who had devoted themselves for their 
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OTutryj declared that he would himself follow his ancestor’s ex- 
ample, Pjrrhus thought to deter him by threatening to put him to 
death, if taken, as a sorcerer in league with infernal powers. Bat 
Decius cairied out his purpose notwithstanding ; nor was his self- 
devotion unrewarded. The victory, indeed, remained^ with Pyrrhus, 
but again it was a victory not less disastrous than a defeat. The 
camp of the victor was pillaged during the action by his own allies. 
The position of the invader became at last untenable. He sought 
and found a pretext for quitting Italy, leaving only a force in the 
citadel of Tarentum, and betook himself to Sicily, to assist the Greeks 
in that island against the Carthaginians. 

Between Eome and Carthage there had been treaties of amity 
and commerce, and now a common interest seemed to invite them 
to unite against their common assailant. Carthage offered alliance, 
but Eome stiffly lefused. She would carry out her own war by 
herself alone. While, however, the arms of Pyrrhus were occupied 
and baffled in Sicily, the legions quickly reduced his allies on the 
continent. The Lucanians, the Bruttians, the Sallentines, and the 
Tarentines themselves were forced to make a compact with Eome, 
and Samnium was once more ravaged, and its wretched people driven 
into the mountains. Pyrrhus made a last effort to recover his posi- 
tion by offering battle to the Eomans. The legionaries had now learnt 
to turn the elephants against their own masters, and it was by the 
rout of these treacherous auxiliaries — these bulls of Lucania, as the 
Eomans now termed them in derision — that the last attack of the 
invader was converted into a veritable defeat. Pyrrhus returned 
in utter discomfiture to his own country, and soon after perished in 
an obscure combat with his own countrymen at Argos. 

Th*^ Eoman armies seem still to have found some occupation in 
the south of Italy for a few years. It was not till the submission of 
the Greek garrison at Tarentum, with the destruction of its walls 
and the surrender of its fieet, in the year 272 , that the conquest of 
the soutliem half of the peninsula cotiid be considered as complete 
N'or, indeed, yet actually complete, till in the following year the 
legion of Campanian auxiliaries, which had revolted from the 
republic and seized upon Ehegium, was reduced by siege, and its 
tj.c. 483 . surviving remnant led captive to Eome and subjected 
B.C. 271 . punishment the axe. To the north Vulsinii, 

already worsted, invoked the protection of Eome against her revolted 
slaves, and was the last of ‘the Italian cities to surrender to the 
conquering republic. The Yulsinians, it may be remarked among 
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oilier booty delivered up 2,000 statues. Such was the commence* 
ment of the long career of the Romans in the plunder of works of 
art and monuments of foreign civilisation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Number of the Roman citizens at tins period — The twentj-oiie trilies oi b c. 
496 supplemented by twelve additional tribes — Two more tribes added 
B.o. 241 — Distinction between the Ci vitas optimojnre, the Latin right, and 
the Italic — Establishment of the Roman colonies — Construction of roads. 

As WITH the jiioducts of Nature, so with the institutions of human 
society : their vigour and vitality are commonly found to be mea- 
sured by the time they have taken to grow and ripen. The Greeks 
under Alexander effected in ten years the conquest of the East ; it 
took the Romans a hundred and twmnty years to complete the sub- 
jugation of Italy. But the triumph of the Gieeks was barren oi 
results ; throughout the greater part of the vast regions they overran 
their po^ver and even their name was rapidly swept away, and 
where the Grecian dynasties continued to occupy the throne, and 
their language and literature to prevail, their influence was for the 
most part confined within a narrow circle. They never succeeded 
in Hellenising the native population of Egypt or of Syria. Far 
different was the result of the Roman conquest of Italy, the germ 
from which far wider conquests were developed. Rome rendered 
Italy thoroughly Roman in arts and language and also in political 
usage, and the effects of her conquest remain there even to this day. 
And as in Italy so in the far distant provinces she acquired later. 
Throughout all of them she laid deep the foundations of her national 
system, and moulded the progress of theii history to ail after-time. 
We proceed to take a survey of institutions thus painfully matured, 
and fitted for such marvellous^extension and permanence. 

In the beginning, as we have seen, the patricians had been the 
citizens, the plebeians the subjects of the state. This distinction 
had in process of time, and through the many vstruggles which have 
been recorded, become' nearly obliterated, and the conflict of class 
against class within the limits of the city had been transferred to 
other conditions. But the Romans and the Italians were now 
respectively taking the place of the rival orders of primitive Rome^ 
and were destined to run a similar course of long hostility and 
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timely jjssimilataon. The Romans themselves had now become 
more or less conscious of the principle by which their early revolU' 
rions had been governed ; and they seem to have contemplated from 
an early date tlie gradual progress of the conquered Italians towards 
the common goal of civic equality. They decreed tha^t the sovereign 
people should be always the people of the Forum, and that its civil 
rights should only be exercised within the sacred precincts of the 
city itself; and with this purpose they jealously maintained the 
leligious character of the limits within which the auspices might be 
taken, and other ceremonies pei formed which they declared to be 
necessary for the legitimate lultilment of the highest acts of citizen- 
ship, such as popular deliberation and election. They provided, 
however, for the admission of their subjects, one by one, within 
these limits, as a long probation of service and dependence should 
seem gradually to qualify them for political enfranchisement. Such 
admission, however guarded, might wound the pride and affect the 
immediate interests of a race of* conquerors rapidly enriching them- 
selves with plunder ; but the spirit even of ambition and cupidity 
required fresh recruits to maintain it, and as the empire was extended 
greater numbers were needed to preserve it. Between the years 
tT.o. 370 - 384-264: b.c. twelve new tribes were created to absorb 
the multitude of foreigners thus admitted to the rights of 
citizenship, and the Ager Eomanus, the actual territory of Romo, 
was extended from the Ciminian forest, lu the centre of Etruria, to 
the middle of Campania. The number of the citizens capable of 
bearing arms was ascertained every fifth year by the censors, and the 
result of many of these enumerations is recorded. But the figures, 
at least in the earlier period, seem often unworthy of credit. If we 
go back no farther than to the year b.c. 298 we find the number 
there stated at 262,322, from which date it increases slowly to 
B.c. 252, when it has reached 297,797. From that time it generally 
declines, and this total is not again exceeded for nearly a hundred 
years. It is sufficient, however, to rei]fjark, for the period upon which 
we have been lately engaged, that the armed force of the republic 
consisted of about 280,000 citizens, representing perhaps a gross 
Roman population of 1,200,000 souls. *This was the central garrison 
of Italy ; but the military force which th« republic could set in 
action was of course vastly larger, the chief condition of alliance 
with Rome being that of auxiliary service. 

The legend of Servius had ascribed to that ruler the distribution 
of the ancient people into thirty tribes. After the battle of Eegilius, 
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B.c 496, the number of these is stated more authoritatively at 
twenty-one only. The difference, if it deserves examination, may 
be attributed to the loss of territory in the war with the Etruscans. 
But at the period at which we are now arrived the %ure 21 may 
be taken as an historical datum, expressing the political preponder- 
ance of the earlier element over the masses which had since accrued 
to the nation from conquest or alliance. For all these later citizens 
nad been enrolled in twelve additional tribes, and exercised no larger 
proportion of votes. Such were the tribes of the Etruscans, the 
Latins, the JEqiiians, the Yolscians, and other neighbouring races. 
Somewhat later, that is, in the year b c. 241, two more were appro- 
priated to the Sabines. But all these people together formed but a 
feeble minority of the whole in the assembly, while their distance 
from the city, trifling as it was, placed them at a still further dis- 
advantage, It was not the policy of the Romans to let them act by 
deputies. The representative system, as practised by the moderns, 
was unknown at Rome, because in fact it was alien to the traditions 
and adverse to the interest of the ruling race. 

Accordingly, the course of the Roman policy was but little 
affected by the views of the citizens at however small a distance 
from the Forum and the Campus Nor, though actually quartered 
m the immediate vicinity of the capital, did these adopted tribes 
occupy the whole of the district surrounding it. The Ager Eomemus 
was intersected, almost within sight from the gates, by parcels of 
land whicb still remained in the hand of aliens, and which bore the 
appellation of Ager Peregnnus, Several cities of Latium, such as 
Tibur and Preeneste, weie still designated as Latin instead ol 
Roman, retained their own municipal institutions, and were at- 
tached to the republic, not by the possession of the Roman franchise, 
but by the condition of a specific eligibility for it. The citizen of 
a town which had Latium or the so-called Latin franchise, became 
qualified, on serving certain magistracies in his own state, foi the 
enjoyment of citizenship abRome; and the continual accession of 
individuals from this source helped to replenish with men of cha- 
racter and position the ^oid caused by constant warfare in the 
ranks of the Roman nobility. The drain of baser blood was from 
time to time restored by the introduction into the state of corporate 
communities. 

The franchise, or rights of the city, the object of the dearest 
vow^s of the subjects of Rome, thus obtained, comprehended : 1. The 
absolute authority ot the master of the house over his wife and 
children, slaves and chattels ; 2. A guarantee for his personjii 
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liberty, exemption from stripes, and fiom capital punislinient, 
except by the vote of the people in the city, or under military 
authority in the camp : 3. The suffrage or vote in the assembly 
of the tribes; 4. Access to civil honours and employments; 5. 
The possession of quiritary propeity, such land or goods as might 
be held under Eoman law ; 6. Immunity from all the taxes and 
tribute^ imposed at discretion on the subjects of the state. Such 
was the complete ii'anchise at Koine ; the Jus civitatis ophmo jure. 
To the Italians beyond the pale of the thirty-five tribes some por- 
tion of tnese privileges might be accorded in various measure \tA 
degree. To some the Senate extended the right of dealing (co7n- 
mercium ) ; to others that of ma'^nage (connnhium). The cities of 
the conquered nations were arranged in different classes, according 
to the favour in vdiich they were severally held : 1. The municipia 
ophmo jure, or of the fiist class, the inhabitants of which, whenever 
they visited Home, were allowed to exercise on the spot the rights 
of complete citizenship; 2 The wwwcapa without franchise, which 
enjoyed indeed the title, and bore the burdens of citizenship, such 
as the service in the legions, but were debarred from the suffrage 
and from the civil ofiices of the commonwealth ; 3. The cities which 
bad renounced their ancient usages to embrace the laws and insti- 
tutions of Eome, but yet were not entitled to the name of Roman. 
But below the municipia was yet another class of pi'cefeciurcE^ towns 
subjected to the gov^ernment of a Roman officer or prefect, under 
the forms of Eoman jurisprudence. These prefectures were generally 
towns so classed by way of punishment or precaution. Such was 
the state to which Capua was reduced after a revolt in which she 
imprudently engaged. To which among those various classes a 
foieign state brought under the Eoman domination should be as- 
signed was generally settled according ‘to the terms of capitulation 
in each case. There was still a lowei rank m the descending scale, 
that of the dcditicii, or people who had been reduced by the 
fortune of war to unconditional subm^sion. These were required 
to deliver up their arms together with hostages, to raze their walls 
or receive a garrison within them, to pay a tribute, and to furnish 
besides a contingent to the armies of the republic. 

The Socii^ or allies, of the Eoman state, formed another clasa 
of communities differing in some particulars from all those above- 
mentioned. They were the dependents of Rome, but fiattered 
themselves that they wer^ not her subjects. The Senate indulged 
them in an illusion which soothed their pride, and rendered them 
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more serviceable as auxiliaries tban they would have been as rest- 
less and indignant bondservants. Tarentum was allowed to retain 
the name of a free state, though here the conqiierois, justly sus- 
pecting her temper and jealous of her unrivalled position for com- 
munication with Greece, went so far as to level her walls and plant 
a garrison in her citadel. Neapolis was hee, but was required to 
furnish vessels for the Roman marine, and contribute to the pay of 
the men impiessed into it. The Camertines and the Heracleotes 
were accepted as equals of Rome, on terms of mutual alliance. 
Tibur and Prameste, in Latium, and most of the Etruscan cities, 
ranked in the same class ; but among these the Romans carried out 
their favourite system of fostering an anstocratic party, which they 
attached to themselves, in order to sway through its indiience the 
conduct of the state, and secure, if occasion required, a pretence 
for interfering with its domestic affairs. 

Such was tlie policy followed by the Senate, as the director of 
the military measures of the republic, in its relations with the 
enemies it had conquered. It is characterised by a studied variety 
of treatment. No attempt was made to mould the mass of subjects 
into one homogeneous empire On the contrary, the maxim of 
Rome was to govein by dividing, to maintain and even intensify 
the actual diversities of national usage, character, and circumst£inces. 
With this view every possible hindrance, amounting often to specific 
piohibition, was laid in the way of cpmmon action among the mem- 
bers of the great confederacy. In matters of commercial dealing, 
and even of intermarriage, each state is encouraged to maintain 
itself as a separate unit, and Rome stands apart from all, or makes 
with each a separate and special treaty. Gradually, however, as 
the power of Rome extended, and the weight of her central power 
became more effective, her jealousy relaxed, and these distinctions, 
long maintained, were suffered to disappear, or were merged in 
more general conditions. Such w^ere the three Rights under one 
or other of which the cities of the peninsula came at last to be all 
comprehended. The first was the Jus cmtatis, or Right of Citizen- 
ship, which conferred a share in the central sovereignty of Rome ; 
the second the Jus Latii^ c?r Right of the Latin Franchise, which 
gave to the chief citizens of a state endowed with it access and 
eligibility to the Roman; the third, the Jus Italicumj the Right of the 
Italic Franchise, the burdens of which were greater, the privileges 
and prospects of advancement more closely limited. Of this last 
Right, indeed, we cannoii speak with any precision v It may he^ 
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doubted whether, at the epoch now under review, it was strictly 
defined at all; and when it comes more clearly before us at a later 
period, it may still be questioned whether it applies to corporate 
bodies, or to their individual members, whether it is in fact a local 
or only a personal distinction. ^ 

Rome, as the ruler of Italy, had not sufficient numerical force 
to encounter alone the enemies who were constantly harassing or 
threatening her. Her martial policy required the aid of subsidiary 
battalions, but these she checked and controlled by a system of her 
own invention. The Roman Colony was a special institution, to 
which perhaps there has been nothing strictly analogous in the 
history of any other state. We commonly give, indeed, this name 
to the swarms of overflowing population which the states of Greece 
from time to time sent forth from the parent city, as a complete 
lepresentation, on a small scale, of the social and religious body from 
which they emanated, but bound to it in the land of their adoption 
by no political tie. The so-called colonies of the modern states of 
Europe have borne even less connexion with their parents than this, 
and have been generally mex'ely casual combinations of restless 
individuals fleeing from inconveniences felt or imagined in the old 
country to the expected abundance of new untrodden regions, and 
bartering perhaps their commercial freedom for the military pro- 
tection of the parent state. But the Romans planted their colonies 
with a settled purpose, and that purpose was the acquisition of 
political strength. With that view they selected the most appro- 
priate site in a newly-conquered territory, some city strong in its 
position or its defences, or important from its geographical relations , 
they expelled from it the whole or a portion of its inhabitants, and 
replaced them with a band of Roman citizens, armed and equipped 
for military possession, to be encamped as it were in a fixed mili- 
tary station. They assigned to these colonists a sufficient portion of 
the conquered lands, allowed or required them to transplant them 
with their wives and children, their slaves and dependents, and to 
establish a local government after th^ Roman model, with all the 
social and religious appliances of the metropolis. Thus transferred 
to a distant locality, the colonist did not» cease to be still a Roman ; 
he did not forfeit his franchise with the right of suffrage of commerce 
and of marriage ; but the first he could seldom exercise, the others 
perhaps not at all. Yet, in view of the enjoyment of these fancied 
privileges, he bound himself to partake in the defence of Rome and 
of liei liiieithts, and to regard himself as her soldier placed in garri* 
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son on her frontier Each colony became a lesser Eome militant in 
foreign lands. It had its complete organisation after the pattern of 
the city, its two ruling magistrates, who acted as its consuls with the 
name of duumvirs, its decurions who constituted its Senate, and 
othei correspoijding ofEcers. It had its own military chest and its 
omi force of armed citizens. The numbers drafted into these pro- 
vincial Eomes varied to the gi-eatest extent Beneventum, the point 
where the roads into Campania and Apulia diverged, received, it is 
said, a colony of 6,000. Luceria, which occupied the spot where 
met the territories of Apulia, Lucania, and Samnium, was occupied 
by 14,000. We read, indeed, of a colony of as many as 20,000. 
The number of colonies thus planted throughout Italy duiing a 
period of seventy years was not less than twenty. During that 
period, if. will be remembered, the Eoman population was drained by 
a series of most bloody wars. The total number of citizens at the 
end of the war of Pyrrhus hardly leached 290,000, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe in an enumeration which would leave hardly one-half 
of this aggregate for the residents at Eome itself and in the districts 
immediately surrounding it. We must suppose at least that the 
colonies did not, for the most part, tax her resources m piopoition 
to the great strongholds above-mentioned. 

A glance, however, at the places in which Eome thus fortified 
herself against the foes on her frontier will show how important was 
the part they played in maintaining Jhe obedience of Italy, and in 
leavening her population with the ideas and usages, and even the 
blood of the conquering race. In the North the colonies of Sutrium 
and Nepe guarded the passes of the Ciminian forest, and kept the 
Etruscans in subjection. The Eutulians, the nearest neighbours 
and among the earliest opponents of Eome, were controlled by Ardea 
and Safcricum. In the country of the Volscians were planted Antium 
on the coast, Norba, Velitrge, and Setia among the hills; to which 
may be added Fregellse, Sora, and Interamna. Campania received 
colonies at Gales, Suessa, Aurunca, and Sinuessa. Atina, Aquinum, 
and Casinum were posted m %he mountains. To these might be 
added other cential stations, jEsula and Carseoli, among the JEqiiians, 
and Narnia, which covered the route from Umbria towards Eome, 
and had often admitted ^the descent of the Gauls from beyond the 
Apennines. At a still further distance lay Adria, Firmum, and 
Castrum, in the Picentine territory ; Sena and Ariminum, on the coast 
of the Upper Sea; Brundusium, the port of traject from Bruttium to 
Spii'us; while Tarentum. Locri, and Ehegium were held as mill- 
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tary stations by the soldiers of tlie republic. These and other well- 
guarded fortresses covered Rome with a double or triple line of 
defences, and supplied her with outposts for the base of her offensive 
operations in every quarter. 

To bind these outposts together and connect t^iem with Rome 
as rheir common base, a system of roads was devised which forms 
one of the most characteristic features of the national policy. It was 
in the midst of the great struggle with Saumium that Appius tbo 
Censor constructed the way called after his name which formed a 
causeway direct from the gates of tlie city to Capua. This road wa** 
actually built with large square stones laid upon a raised platforin 
of sand and mortar, and trenched on both sides. Upon such a pave« 
ment the legions could march with ail their baggage and implementa 
of warfare with equal speed and certainty in all weathers and at all 
seasons. The roads themselves were almost indestructible. Some 
remains of the Way of Applus, not the substruction only, but por- 
tions of the outer stonework, are still subsisting at certain points 
at the present day. This was the first work of its kind, but was the 
precursor of many thousands of miles of similar roadway with 
which the great Roman empire became eventually penetrated in 
every direction. At a later period, but rapidly from year to year, 
the plan of the Censor Appius was carried out on other lines by 
other projectors, each of whom was jiroud to give his own name to 
the work he had executed. Within a space of about fifty yeais the 
Valerian Way v/as laid down to Corfinium, the Aurelian skirted 
the coast of Etruria, the Flamiuian penetrated the Apennines to 
Ariminum, and the uEmiiian continued this line to Placentia. 
Bach of these roads bore the legions by the shortest route from 
Rome to the various colonies at a distance, but it was the object of 
their builders to establish direct communication from the centre to 
the extremities, and the cross-lines that led transversely from one 
distant outpost to another were fewer in number and less elaborately 
constructed. Rome continued to the last to be jealous of encourag- 
ing any independent combinations ^mong the various communitiei* 
of her empire. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Rome brought face to face with Carthage — The Greek historian, Polybuis, and 
the early Rort*an a,nnalists — From this penod the history of Rome rests 
upon a generally secure basis 

For a space of more than a hundred years the conquest of the 
Western world was held in debate between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians. The progress of Carthage towaids univeisal do- 
minion in the West had hitherto met with few and brief checks, and 
might well be regarded as irresistible. The fate of many genera^ 
tions of the human race in the seals of its highest moral advance 
and material culture depended upon the result of the struggle that 
was about to commence, which forms on this account, as well as 
from many of the details of its progress, one of the most interesting 
portions of human history. 

We are in a position to appreciate the consequences for good 
and for evil of the success of Rome over her rival, while we can 
hardly conjecture the effects which would have followed had the 
event been contrary. It is idle to compare the wars of Carthage 
against Rome with those of Per.sia under Xerxes against Greece, or 
of the Saracens, at a much later period, against the feeble remnant 
of the Romanised Moors. It is idle to characterise the Punic wars 
as a struggle of the Semitic peoples* against the Caucasians. We 
will indulge in no such wide speculations as these. Carthage, as is 
well known, was an ofEshoot ffom Tyre, the great commercial 
emporium of the Eastern world, and was founded by Phoenician 
colonists, imbued no doubt with the political and religious sentiments 
of the Syrian race from which they sprung. But this filiation 
dated from a remote antiquity. Though the story of Dido, en- 
deared to us by Virgil, is an anachronism of some hundreds of years, 
there is no doubt that the foundation of Carthage was as early as 
that of Rome, and the connexion between her and the parent state, 
never very intimate, had long ceased to have any political sig- 
nificance whatever. It was said, indeed, that when Xerxes 
enrolled the navies of Tyre in his expedition against Greece he 
had required or solicited the aid of Carthage as a Tyrian off^oot ; 
but the" Carthaginians had made light of the summons, and easily 
evaded the obligation he would have imposed upon them. Carthage, 
moreover, was but one, and the youngest, of a number of Tyrian 
colonies that fringed the long coastline of Northern Africa, none of 
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v^Mcli had acknowledged the duty of taking up aims in concert with 
their almost forgotten metropolis. 

Accoidingljj Carthage must be regaided as a perfectly inde- 
pendent state, attached by no special sympathies to the East. Slie 
had established an empire of her own, and an empire of a peculiar 
character. Her superior political aptitude had enabled her to 
subject to her immediate sway a considerable tract of territory to 
the right and left, and as far as human cultivation could extend at 
her back; but her chief resources were derived from the inde- 
fatigable spirit of commercial adventure with which she had formed 
relations with every place of trade on almost all the coasts of the 
Mediteiranean. The objects of exchange of the ancient world were 
far more limited in number than ours, growing as they did almost 
entirely within the narrow zone of a few degrees of latitude bounded 
noith and south by the opposite coasts of that great inland lake, 
but within this sphere theie was much activity at work. The sea 
was the free highway of a hundred millions of people who had 
little interior communication by roads, and who were kept apart 
from one another by innumerable political restrictions. The 
Carthaginians made themselves the common earners of this vast 
population. It should have been, and for the most part it really 
was, their policy to keep themselves free from political complications 
with any other people. With the Greeks, the Phoenicians, the 
Egyptians, their relations were strictly commercial; with the 
Romans they made treaties of commerce on the principle of political 
non-interference ; it was not till they were tempted by the wealth 
and feebleness of the coasts of Sicily that they began to entertain 
thoughts of establishing a foreign empire. 

The Carthaginians had planted their empona of trade on tlje 
coasts of Northern Africa, of Spain, of Sardinia, and Corsica. They 
traded with the Phocseans of Massilia, and through them with 
the teeming population of transalpine Gaul. They worked the 
iron-mines of Ilva, the silver-mines- of the Balearic Isles, and the 
gold-mines of Spain. They traded with the Britons for tin, and 
with the Frisians and the Cimbri for amber. Wherever ' they 
found It necessary to protect their establishments with arms they 
erected fortresses and planted garrisons. ^ So far they met with 
little resistance, and the people themselves among whom they settled 
were easily induced to enlist in their armies for pay. The forces 
which Carthage could wield consisted of Libyans and Moors from 
Africa, of Spaniards, of Gauls, of Greeks, and even of Italians, 
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Trained under her own officers, chosen from the ranks of a proud 
and wealthy aristocracy, these hired soldiers were formed into hardy 
and disciplined warriors, and the ample and unfailing stipends they 
received kept them faithful to their chiefs and their standards. 
Their comfort' was consulted by the poHte measure of enlisting 
the men together with their wives and families, whereby the mer- 
cenaries were attached permanently to the service for which they 
had once contracted, and, when sent on foreign adventure, left 
always hostages behind them The stern constitution of the Car- 
thaginian polity was itself an element of strength. 1 he traditions of 
the state suffered little innovation. An ancient oligarchy bore sway, 
and the foundations on which it was fixed had proved for nges 
immoveable. 

The attempt of the Carthaginians to possess themselves of the 
Greek colonies on the coast of Sicily was the first false step which 
led eventually to their rum. Already Rome and Carthage had 
long watched each other with jealousy. Bach perhaps was afiaid to 
make a stroke which might draw down upon it the resentment of 
the other. The attack of Pyrihus upon the Romans seemed to 
offer their rivals a favourable, opportunity. But when the Car- 
thaginians moved against Sicily, Pyrrhus was well content to 
evacuate the continent and fling himself into the island as the 
protector of the Sicilians against them. They succeeded, indeed, in 
baffling him, and after passing backwards and forwards between 
the two scenes of warfare, he had finally withdrawn from the defence 
of the Grecian communities against either the one enemy or the 
other But Carthage had given proof of her ambition, and Rome 
was on the alert to arrest her schemes, and present herself as the 
defender of the victims she had prematurely menaced. 

Before entering upon the particulars of the great struggle be- 
tween Rome and Carthage which now opens to view, it may be 
well to remind the reader that from this epoch we obtain for the 
first time the guidance of an historian of good faith, with sufficient 
means of verifying the events which he undertakes to relate. 
Polybius, our chief authority for the main incidents of the Punic 
wars, was born within fifty years of them commencement, and had 
from his position opportunity of communicating with many of the 
chief actors in them. He was moreover an educated Greek writer, 
familiar with the requirements of historical writing, and accustomed 
to seek and sift the evidence upon which he founded his narrative. 
Whatever may be his defects of insight into the spirit of the 
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times and of the characters he delineates, he was at least truthful 
and impartial, and what he tells us of his own knowledge we may 
confidently accept as fact. 

The first wiiters of early Roman history m a connected form 
had been Greeks, such as Diodes of Peparethus,'' Timseus, and 
Hieronymus Aristotle had already obtained a glimpse of the rising 
lepublic, and had signalised the taking of Rome by the Gauls, an 
event, it would seem, of sufiScient importance to interest his country- 
men even at that remote period. It was not, however, till the 
Romans entered into relations with Alexander of Epirus and with 
Pyrrhus that their existence became a matter of practical concern 
to the civilised people beyond the Adriatic. The first Greelc 
writers on the subject of this Italian city would naturally resort to 
the colonies of Magna Gisecia for such information about their 
neighbour as they could themselves furnish, and this information 
would be derived in the first instance from the floating traditions 
which, during the preceding century, had reached Neapolis or 
Tarentum, conveyed by word of mouth rather than ascertained 
from such scanty documents as might exist in Rome itself. Hence, 
no doubt, these original historians ^ave the prominence we have 
already observed to the legends which connected Rome with Greece, 
fco the stories of Bvander and -®neas, and of recourse to the Delphic 
oracle and the records of Athenian legislation, which thus obtained 
a credit not their due with Succeeding inquirers. It is probable 
that the writings of these foieigners first aroused the emulation of 
the Roman annalists, such as Fabius Pictor and Cincms Aiimentus, 
who began in the sixth century of the city to construct, but also in 
the Greek tongue, a history of Rome. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that historical composition was of native growth in Rome any 
more than among other Western nations, all of which, including the 
highly cultured Etruscans themselves, seem to have been wholly 
strangers to it. But the Romans, when with their imitative genius 
they applied themselves to the art, had access to other sources than 
the Greeks before them, and could combine the traditions and 
fabrications of their ill-informed predecessors with at least the 
meagre chronicles and fragmentary records existing among them- 
selves. We know, for instance, that fronrvery early antiquity the 
priests at Rome had compiled a register of the events in which 
they were officially interested, such as the occurrence of omens 
and natural phenomena, to which they attached a religious signi- 
ficance; that tliere were also certain Fasti, or lists of magistrates, 
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dating from a primitive epoch ; and we may suppose that here and 
i?!iere at least a political incident was noted in one or other of these 
eurrent journals. It is certain, moreover that the Romans, with 
tfheir intense family feeling, kept some private memorials of their 
personal ancestors, and refreshed their remembrance of them from 
time to time by domestic ceremonies and funeral laudations. The 
highly romantic character of so much of their early history may 
lead us also to conjecture that many popular traditions were actually 
preserved in the form of poetry, though of this we have no positive 
testimony whatever. The notion, indeed, so suddenly enunciated by 
Mebuhr and so hastily adopted by his school of critics, that these 
early accounts are mainly founded on a lost series of ballads and 
epic poems, may be regarded as already exploded. Many of them, 
no doubt, are genuine facts exaggerated or invested some with a 
plebeian some with a patrician colouring ; but many, it may be 
presumed, are legends invented to account for legal and constitutional 
traditions Thus much, however, is certain, that as far as the me- 
mory of past events was entrusted to preservation by mere oral 
repetition, such preservation was in the utmost degree precarious ; 
while the scanty monuments of written history were subjected to 
the sweeping devastation of the Gallic conflagration. The Romans, 
indeed, pretended, as we have seen, that the Capitol at least had 
escaped the capture of the city ; but no reliance can be placed on 
their account of the retreat and discomfiture of the Gauls; and 
there is good reason to suppose that their city, fortress and all, 
actually fell into the hands of the invaders. Accordingly very few 
of their records can be supposed to have escaped; it may be doubted 
whether the two or three documents of a previous period, which 
either Polybius or Pliny believed they had actually seen in thoir 
own time, were genuine relics of the age to which they were 
reputed to belong. That from this period there commenced a 
systematic fabrication of records pretending to an anterior date may 
easily be believed ; and it is fwm such fabrications, grounded more 
or less upon current traditions, that the first annalists of Rome, both 
Greek and Roman, drew, we may suppose, a great part of their 
materials. We see, then, that down to the period of the Gallic 
war there is no firm ground for the historian of Rome. But 
in the sources of history posterior to the burning a great change 
becomes apparent. Whatever may have been the value of con- 
temporary records, however much they were embellished and 
even falsified by family or national pride, we may be sure at least 
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that siicli once actually existed, and that they continued no doubt 
to exist and be accessible for centuries. The first annalists, we may 
be sure had some materials for history, were they but endowed with 
discretion to use them rightly. It is not to be expected, indeed, that 
in a rude unciitical age such precious materials would be fairly 
handled ; and still to the time at least of Pyrrhus, and perhaps for 
one generation later, many evident falsifications of history are ap- 
parent. But from the commencement of the sixth century (e.c. 254 ) 
we may presume that the memory of events was sufficient!}' recen' 
to secure the first writers of Boman history from material error, if 
not from deliberate falsification. We may proceed, therefore, from 
this point, to follow generally, with some notable exceptions, the 
lines they have traced for us. 


CHAPTER XVllL 

Oommencemeut of the First Punic war — The Romans land in Sicily and obtain 
great successes — The Carthaginians retain command of the sea — The first 
fleet of the Bomans ; the sea-flght and victory of Duilius — Begulus leads an 
expedition into Africa — Carthage is saved by the aid of the Spartan Xan* 
thippus — Stoiy of the death of Begulus not to be believed — Great efforts 
and alternate successes on both sides — The Carthaginians sue for peace an<? 
relinquish their hold of Sicily-*^(B c 264-241). 

Fame reports of Pyrrhus that on quitting the shores of Sicily to 
make his last attack upon Italy he exclaimed to those about him, 
‘ What an arena do we leave for the Carthaginians and the Bomans 
to contend on ! ’ Two powers now remained to struggle for the 
dominion of the trilateral island, and within the island itself there 
lay two other powers which, unable to maintain and defend them- 
selves, had to choose which of these they should accept for their 
ruler. Of the original Sicelians, who lay, indeed, in the lowest 
stratum beneath the feet of so many races of conquerors, no account 
need be taken. But for several centuries the power of the Greeks 
had been predominant in the island, ^d though much curtailed of 
its early grandeur, was still paramount in the principal cities and 
maritime stations on all the three coasfs. Messana, Syracuse, 
Catana, Egesta, Panormus, and Lilybseum were among the most 
flouiishing of the many Grecian colonies dwelling together each 
with an independent sovereignty of its own, but bound like the 
states of the parent country m a loose federation, which if it gave 
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chem some security against intestine commotions, alibi ded siendex 
means of combined resistance or aggression. The Greek power in 
Sicily was so far effete, that while its abounding riches and luxury 
piesented many objects of cupidity to the stranger, it possessed 
no nerve for ^elf-defence. The Carthaginians, as we have seen, 
had been long assailing and undermining it by intrigue even more 
than by force. The assistance it had invoked from Pyrrhus had 
had the effect of bringing the Romans into the field, and placed it, 
as it were, between two fires. 

But besides the Greeks there were Italians in Sicily. Bands of 
adventurers, detached from the great armies of mercenaries which 
had been so constantly engaged m the wars of the peninsula, had 
thrust themselves into the strong places on the coast of the island, 
and threatened to expel or trample upon their former possessors. 
So it was that a troop of Mamertine.s, from Mamertum in the 
country of the Biuttii, had seized upon the citadel of Messana, the 
most important place in all Sicily, as the port of passage from 
Calabria. The Romans had recently oveicome and destroyed just 
such a band of adventurers, who had occupied Rhegium on the 
opposite shoie; they were now invited by the Mamertmes to take 
the contrary part and support these brigands in their lawless occu- 
pation of Messana. These adventurers sent envoys to Rome to 
make the offer of their allegiance and place their city under Roman 
protection. They laid stress upon their common blood as Italians, 
and their common interests as continentals. But the Senate could 
not consent at once to a policy so flagrantly inconsistent. The 
question was transferred to the assembly of the people ; no tribune 
intervened, and the voice of the people, unless overruled by the 
veto of the tribunes, was all-powerful. The tribes declared in 
favour of their new clients, and the Senate was constrained, perhaps 
not unwillingly, to submit. Rome was well aware that Messana 
was the most convenient point on the island for landing her 
forces from the continent, anij for harassing and eventually occu- 
pying the whole of Sicily. It was the key of the position she 
coveted. The Consuls Appms Claudius Caudex, and M. Fulvius 
Flaccus were eager promoters of the undertaking, and it was decieed 
that a military force should be promptly sent across the straits to 
the assistance of the Mamertmes, who were threatened at the 
moment by Hiero, king of Syracuse, and little reassured by the 
treacherous overtures of Carthage to secure them against him. 

One of the tribunes, C. Claudius, crossed over without diffioillty 
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in a small boat, and probably by night, and conveyed the assurance 
u.c. 490 . assistance to follow. But the fleets of Syracuse or Car- 
B.c. 264. thage blocked the passage against larger expeditions, and 
the Eomaiis seem to have relinquished their recent efforts to form a 
marine, and had no means of transporting a force ih opposition to 
them. They collected a few vessels from their Greek subjects in the 
South of Italy, but their first attempts were still baffled, not without 
loss ; and when Hanno, the leader of the Carthaginians, sent back his 
prisoners and deigned to remonstrate with the Eomans, but was 
answered with a bolder defiance than ever, he indignantly declared 
that he would ^ no longer suffer them to meddle with the sea even 
so much as to wash their hands in it.’ The treachery of some of 
the Mamertines had delivered the citadel into his power, and, 
flushed with success, he condescended to come down from his post 
there to arrange terms of treaty with the tribune. In the midst of 
the conference Claudius audaciously seized on his peison, and he 
engaged to surrender the citadel as the price of his release. A 
band of Eomans was admitted, and from that moment Messana 
passed under the dominion of Eome. The Carthaginians, indignant 
with their general, condemned him to the death upon the cross, and 
together with Hiero laid siege to the place. They made a general 
massacre of all the Italian mercenaries they had received into their 
forces, lest they should be again betrayed by them, but they failed 
in preventing the Eomans fflom crossing in sufficient numbers to 
maintain their occupation of the town, and to secure themselves a 
port into which to pour their legions whenever occasion should 
arise. From henceforth the constancy of the republic, backed by 
no more than the ordinary fortune of wax, could not fail to make 
her eventually misti ess of the whole island 

The allied armies of the besiegers were beaten in tivo successive 
engagements. Hiero was driven back to Syracuse, the Carthaginians 
sought shelter on the shores of Africa. The consuls with 85,000 
soldiers remained through the following year in Sicily, v/’here they 
seem to have acquired the possession of sixty-seven cities. Hiero 
was dismayed at their overwhelming success, and hastened to restore 
his prisoners, offering tribute and alliance. He thus secured to his 
fortunate district a long period of peacS, which was signalised 
by the pleasant verses of his court-poet Theocritas. But, leaving 
this happy corner of the island to enjoy the tranquillity thus easily 
purchased, the Eomans continued to prosecute war against the 
power of Carthage. They undertook the siege of Agrigentum a 
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place of importancej and dining the period of its proti acted impest' 
ment their armies owed their subsistence to the loyalty of the rulei 
of Syracuse. The Carthaginians became distressed for u.c .492 
money, and found difficulty in retaining the services of 
their mercenaries, who assailed them with cries for their stipulated 
pay. On one occasion they actually led a band of 4,000 Gauls 
into an ambuscade prepared at their own instigation by the Romans, 
and were delighted to be disembarrassed of allies whom they dared 
neither to employ nor to disarm. The Romans remarked proudly 
that their legionaries also were in arrears of pay, but they fought 
for their country — not without hopes, it might be added, of 
plunder — and remained ever constant to their standards. At the 
end of the thiid year of the war Rome had left to Carthage no 
more than a few maritime posts in the island ; but, on the other 
hand, Carthage held full possession of the sea, ravaged some of the 
coasts of Italy, and threatened all, and was generally able to cut off 
her rival’s forces from their base of operations and supplies. 

We are at some loss to understand the statement which has been 
made upon authority that the Romans, twenty or thirty years before, 
had applied themselves to the maintenance of a regular feet of war- 
vessels, when we are told not only that at this juncture she had no 
such vessels in her harbours, but was actually wanting in the know- 
ledge of the art of building them. The Greek cities under her sway 
possessed a small number of trading v'essels, but these too, it seems, 
had no skill in the construction of ships of war. It was not till a 
fortunate chance threw on the coast of Latium a Carthaginian 
quinquereme that the Romans obtained a model upon which to work. 
Then, indeed, the marvel is altered. In the short space of two 
months, as we are assured, the vigorous republic had cut down 
forests, had sawn timbers, had constructed and launched not fewer 
than a hundred galleys of large size and adequate solidity. Still 
more, while the ships were building the landsmen of the Italian 
towns and villages were rapidly enlisted, the lowest classes of the 
people, the proletarians of Rome, were armed, and their utter inex- 
perience in the art of rowing supplied by exercise with oars upon 
benches on the dry laud. But, as these hasty levies could make 
little use of naval tactic^ against the well-trained mariners of Car- 
thage, they were taught not to attempt to outsail the enemy, or to 
charge him with the beaks of their vessels, but, awaiting his attack, 
or sidling toivards him, to drop solid frames of timber upon his deck, 
and use them as drawbridges from which to board him Thus it 
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was that in the first great engagement of the two livals at sea the 
Garth aginiansj advancing with full assurances of success, found them- 
selves suddenly baffled and overpowered, and were chased to Sar- 
u.c. 494 dinia, with the loss of half their fleet and many thousands 
B c. 260 Qf killed and prisoners. Their leader was attacked on 
landing by his own mercenaries, and nailed to the cross in satisfac- 
tion of their own private injuries. 

Such was the victory of Mylss, the first naval triumph of the 
Romans, brilliant in itself, and still more important from the encou- 
ragement it gave to a people hitherto so unfamiliar with maritime 
affairs, and for the presage it afforded of decided superiority for the 
future. This presage, indeed, was not fully confiimed, for though 
the Romans never again feared to encounter the Carthaginians 
at sea, they were not always victorious, but with many suc- 
cesses suffered perhaps no fewer defeats. The fortunes of naval 
war remained on the whole pretty equally balanced between them. 
But in the meanwhile the exultation at Rome was unbounded. She 
assigned her admiral, Duilius, the honour of a triumph, and erected a 
column in the Forum to commemorate his singular achievement ; 
it was decreed that he should never go through the city at night 
without a procession of torch-bearers to illuminate his passage. 

So complete, however, was this victory at the moment that the 
Romans found themselves strong enough to divide their forces ; and 
while one portion was sent on board their vessels to destroy ffie 
Carthaginian fleet, and to commence the conquest of Sai dinia and 
Corsica, the other was landed in Sicily to carry on the operations 
of the war in that island. Surprised by the enemy in a defile, this 
force was only rescued fi’om a great disaster by the devotion of the 
tribune Calpurnius, who covered the retreat by the sacrifice of himself 
and a brave band of three hundred with him. ‘ With three bundled 
heroes/ remarked a grave Roman historian, * Leonidas saved Greece.’ 
The parallel is hardly complete, but it is well to remark an instance of 
Roman gallantry occurring in genuine history, which may be fairly 
compared with the legends we so readily reject of an earlier period. 

The war continued at various poipts in Sicily without decided 
success on either side. The Romans were enabled to relieve Egesta 
from blockade, and other towns were takfen, and again lost. The 
Carthaginians, expelled for the most part from the parts of the 
island which lay nearest to the continent, established themselves 
strongly in Drepanum and Lilybseum at its western extremity, 
with which they could most easily maintain their communicationa 
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Meanwhile the Itomans began to assert the entire command of the 
sea, and are said to have equipped a prodigious force for the bold 
venture of an attack upon Carthage itself. The expedition, whiel 
quitted the shores of Italy under the two consuls Manlius u.o. 408 
Vuiso and Atilms Eegulus, numbered 830 vessels, 100,000 
sailors, and 40,000 legionaries. This enormous array of men and 
vessels was encountered off the headland of Ecnomus, not far from 
Agrigentum, on the southern coast, by a fleet perhaps stiU larger and 
more numerously manned from the shores of Africa. It seems 
hardly credible that the states of antiquity should have arrayed in a 
single conflict this immense amount of men and material, perhaps 
five times as great as that which met at Trafalgar. The Cartha- 
ginians were worsted, and lost nearly a hundred of their ships. The 
remainder, however, regained their own shores, and were speedily 
followed by the victorious armaments of Eome. The invaders, 
however, did not at once advance to the walls of Carthage, but 
allowed it time for arming to withstand so unexpected an attack, 
while they established their camp at Clypea, and devoted some months 
to reducing the cities on the coast, and securing their means of supply 
and retreat. The Romans, it seems, were much alarmed at the bare 
idea of setting foot in a region of many imaginary terrors. Africa 
had been long to them the land of monsters and of legendary horrors. 
ISTot without difficulty and the exercise of the stern Roman discipline 
did Regulus compel the obedience even of his officers. The ideas 
prevalent at Rome regarding the country may be expressed, perhaps, 
in the popular story — of which, indeed, there is no trace in the sober 
histories of the campaign — that the invading army was detained on 
the banks of the river Bagrada, not by the numbers or valour of 
the Carthaginians, but by the venomous breath of a mighty serpent a 
hundred and forty feet in length. 

The progress of the Romans was, however, not to be so arrested. 
They defeated the enemy in various encounters, captured great 
numbers of prisoners, and amassed a vast quantity of plunder. The 
Senate, elated at the assurance of Eegulus that he had already 
shut up the Carthaginians wjthin the walls of their city, allowed 
themselves to weaken his force by recalling his colleague with one 
half of the legions. With the remaining half Eegulus succeeded 
in taking Tunes and killing or capturing many thousandvS of his 
opponents. But the Carthaginians, after making many horrid 
sacrifices of human victims, adopted the more effective expedient of 
calling in the aid of Xanthippus, a Spartan general of skill and 
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coui'iige It was to Xanthippus at least that tht Eomans attri- 
buted the military genius by which they were induced to come to 
battle at a disadvantage, and were once more overthrown, not so 
much by the valour of the Carthaginians as by the brute force of 
iheir elephants. However this may be, Carthage Vas saved ; the 
invaders were utterly worsted, Regulus and a large part of liis 
army made prisoners. Xanthippus was sent home with a splendid 
u.c. 499. recompense, but the Romans, in their spite against theii 
B.C. 266. enemies, were ready to believe that the Carthaginians 
jealous of the service he had done them, put him on board a leaky 
vessel and caused it to founder in mid-passage. 

Nor was this the only spiteful invention of the vanquished 
people. They gave out a story, which was easily received and 
long believed, that Regulus, being sent to Rome to negotiate terms 
which he himself dissuaded his countrymen from accepting, had 
returned with romantic fidelity upon their rejection, well aware of 
the fate which surely awaited him, to be put to death with an 
excess of ingenious cruelty by the base and brutal Carthaginians. 
Of this story it might be enough to say that there exists no trace of 
it in the approved historian of these transactions ; but it must be 
added that even the Roman writers themselves recorded stories of 
similar cruelties on their own part as practised upon captives from 
Carthage, and there appears too much reason to suspect that the 
legend of Regulus is no better than an attempt to parry by a 
countei-'charge the evidence of their own barbarity. Whatever 
indeed may be the value of this particular story, we can hardly doubt, 
from many recorded instances, that both nations were equally cap- 
able of the most odious atrocities. 

The result, however, of the expedition of Regulus profoundly 
affected the Romans. Though not without some further successes 
to extenuate their great loss, and the destruction of another 
Carthaginian fleet before their stronghold at Clypea, they determined 
to abandon their attempt and quit th^ ill-fated shores of the African 
continent. It was only by the full possession of the sea that they 
could hope to retain their footing there, and their timely retreat was 
speedily justified by the loss of a farge armament by tempest 
Two hundred and seventy of their vessels were dashed in pieces on 
the Sicilian coast near Camarina. The Carthaginians reaped the 
full advantage of these disasters. They took strong measures 
against the subjects who had been encouraged to revolt in their own 
country, and made vigorous preparations for carrying the war once 
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more into Siciiy. Before the Romans had recovered from their 
dismay at their recent losses they had equipped a new fleet and 
embarked a new army, with a hundred and forty elephants. With 
this force they made a descent upon Agrigentum and speedily retook 
it. But the Senate was diligent also. In the course of three 
months, as we read with renewed surprise, the Romans had con- 
structed an armament of two hundred and twenty galleys, and 
the consuls wafted the legions once more to the Sicilian coast, 
where they succeeded in carrying off slaves and booty, and 
established themselves in the important city of Panormus. This 
success they followed up the next year with an expedition against 
the African coast, but their object was only to plunder and to 
teirify, and again they suffered severe loss by tempests. Once 
more great discouragement fell upon the Senate, and it was resolved 
to confine the efforts of Rome at sea to the defence of its own 
shores. The legions which had taken up their quarters in Sicily 
seem to have felt themselves abandoned, and while their leaders 
declined to engage the enemy in the field, and retired into their 
strongholds, it was only by the exercise of stern discipline, to the 
extent of degrading on one occasion four hundred of the equites, 
and of passing a tribune under the lictors’ rods and axe on another, 
that the spirit of the army could be sustained. The Carthaginian 
general, Hasdrubal, was encouraged to make an attack upon the 
army in Panormus. But the Romans were commanded by the 
illustrious Csecilius Metellus, who, allowing his assailants to approach 
the walls, put their elephants to flight by his missiles, and when 
these treacherous allies had thrown the ranks of the Carthaginians 
into confusion attacked them with all his forces in flank, and 
gained over them a complete victory. A hundred elephants, 
captured and conveyed to Rome, were exposed to be u.c. 504 . 
bunted by the populace in the circus, and the Romans at 
last made up their minds that the monsters of Africa were not 
really formidable adversaries. • 

Their signal defeat at Panormus disposed the Carthaginians 
tx) make overtures for peace,, and it was with this view that they 
sent Regulus, as before noticed, to negotiate an exchange of prisoners. 
When this attempt failed both parties, it would seem, were too much 
exhausted to meet in full force in the field. The Carthaginians 
fortified themselves in the strong places of the western part of the 
island. In the autumn of the year 250 the Romans blockaded 
Lilybseum by sea and land, but they found it beyond their power 
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to prevent assistance reaching it from Africa. The Carthaginian 
general Ilimilco obtained renown by his skilful defence on the land 
side, rendered the more difficult by the treachery of his mercenaries;, 
the peiii from which his countrymen were never free. While the 
Carthaginian deet was lying in wait in the neighbouring port of 
Drepaniim the consul Claudius would have gone forth to attack it. 
Omens were consulted ; the sacred chickens refused to eat. ‘ Let 
them drink,’ he profanely exclaimed, and, casting them into the sea, 
set forth on his expedition. His impiety did not remain unpunished. 
The battle of Drepanum resulted in a great disaster to the Romans 
u.o 505 . ^oth by land and water. Junius, the colleague of Claudius, 
E.c. 249. gtiffered at the same time no less discomfiture by ship- 
wreck off Camarina. The Senate again renounced its attempts al 
sea, and recalled the consuls, who killed themselves to avoid a 
trial. Thus another Claudius distinguished himself for his audacity 
and insolence. He had made himself odious to the people by hia 
severity as much as by his misfortunes. When his sister found 
herself one day incommoded by the pressure of the populace she 
exclaimed, ‘Would to God that my brother still commanded the 
Roman armies,’ The people resented and the ^diles punished a 
cry which implied that the haughty matron would gladly have seen 
her countrymen compelled to serve, and driven to inevitable 
slaughter. 

While mentioning the names of the Roman leaders we must 
not omit to commemorate these of Carthage, who made them- 
selves illustrious at this crisis of their country’s history. Besides 
Himilco, who had so gallantly defended Lilybseum, there was a 
Hannibal, less famous indeed than another of the name who will 
soon fill ail our canvas, who threw the reinforcements into it; 
Adherbal, the victor of Drepanum ; and Carthalo, who had made 
descents upon the maritime towns of Southern Italy. But a greater 
figure than any of these is Hamilcar, sumamed by his countrymen 
Barcas, or ‘ the Lightning,’ just as «fche Romans called the bravest 
of their defenders ‘the thunderbolts of war.’ Hamilcar knew 
how to stifle the disloyalty of his n^ercenaries by leading them 
to the rich booty of Italy on the shore of Bruttium. Having 
satisfied their rapacity he could count Tor a time at least on 
then* valour; and seizing by a skilful movement on the station 
of mount Eret^, near Lilybseum, he was enabled to keep watch in 
security upon all the movements of the Romans in that quarter. 
The Carthaginians were too strongly posted to be removed from the 
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spots on which they had fastened, and both parties continued foi 
SIX years to check each other without coming to a decisive struggle 
The Romans had withdrawn from the sea. The Carthaginians, find- 
ing themselves free to roam throughout the Mediterranean, allowed 
their aimies to remain in Sicily unsupported, and devoted them- 
selves again to the extension of their commerce and the acquisition 
of petty gains. Then again did the Senate perceive its opportunity. 
In all haste it gave the word to construct yet another fieet. The 
treasury was empty, but the people filled it with voluntary offerings. 
An armament of two hundred galleys was speedily equipped, and 
led by Lutatius Catulus to Drepanum at the close of winter, be- 
fore the Carthaginians had put to sea. The Romans seized the port 
and enforced the blockade, which Hamilcar found himself too late 
to intercept. A great victory they now gained at the JEgates 
islands rendered the Romans masters of the situation. The 
blockaded armies, however strongly posted, could not long hold out 
for want of provisions. The Cai'thaginians, disheartened and 
wearied by the length of a war which pressed so severely upon then 
resources as a commercial people, once more made offers of ac- 
commodation Hamilcar, who proudly refused to capitulate, was 
allowed to march out of his stronghold with his arms and ensigns ; 
but Carthage was bound by the terms of peace to respect the inde- 
pendence of Hiero and the Greeks in Sicily, to give up all her own 
acquisitions in that much-coveted island, to restore her prisoners, 
and to pay to Rome a considerable indemnity. So ended the First 
Punic war, after a struggle of twenty-four years’ duration, which, 
according to the statement of Polybius, cost the worsted party five 
hundred and the conquerors seven hundred galleys, and these not 
triremes such as had fought in the wars of Greece with Persia or 
of Athens with Sparta, but quinqueremes, the larger and costlier 
vessels of that later age. The exertions made by the republic were 
indeed enormous, but they sufficed to establish her u.o. si3. 
military and naval renown upoA an equal footing. Her 
bravery, her skill, and her fortitude, thus tried and approved, 
seemed to mark her out already for the conquest of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIX» 

/nterval betvreeii tlie first and second Punic w<ir —The Rontans occupy them- 
selves with the reduction of Sardinia and Corsica, with conquests in Illyria, 
and interfere in the affairs of Greece — They effect the conquest of the Cisal- 
pine Gauls — The Carthaginians are engaged in a contest with their revolted 
mercenaries — The rivalry of Hamilcar and Hanno — The war party under 
JEamilcar obtain the predominance— Progress of the Carthaginians in Spain, 
and reduction of Saguntum by Hannibal — Progress of internal corruption 
at Rome — The Fioralia and the shows of gladiators — (b c. 240-219). 

It may seem remarkable that throughout the long crisis of the 
Punic war the nations of Italy, so lately subjected to Rome, should 
have made no attempt to take their ancient foe at a disadvantage 
and stiike a blow for the recovery of their independence. The 
remark is one which we may be tempted to repeat on many later 
occasions. It was the good pohey of Rome rather than her good 
fortune that secured her safety at moments when hardly any other 
people would have escaped. We read, not perhaps without a smile, 
that immediately on the conclusion of this deadly contest she was 
engaged m a contest with the Faliscans, the same little people who 
had been the very earliest of her rivals in the time of Romulus. 
Rome now put out her little finger, and of course Falerii collapsed. 
At the same instant Carthage became involved in a desperate struggle 
with her own mercenary forces, through the same fatal flaw in her 
policy which had kept her in constant alarm for so many years, 
and only came out of it eventually triumphant after a long period 
of bloody warfare and acts of terrible cruelty and bloodshed. The 
Romans seem from the first to have associated their subjects in 
their own enterprises on almost equal terms, not merely giving them 
their stipulated pay, which any disaster might have obliged them to 
withhold or to curtail, but allowing them to partake with equal 
measure in the enjoyment or hope^of booty, while they retained 
their own national identity, their laws and manners, and to a great 
extent the appearance at least of independence. The warriors who 
fought by the side of the Romans were*her allies ; those who marched 
along with the Carthaginians, or rather who supplied the place of 
the Carthaginians themselves, were soldiers, or more properly hired 
servants. Whatever, then, may have been the cause of the rising 
of the Falisci at this moment, it presented no symptom of serious 
significance. Doubtless it was a casual ebullition, speedily pm 
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down, and leaving no trace behind it. The wound indicted on 
Carthage by the defection of her army, and the slaughter of her 
bravest defenders, continued long to rankle. Not only was it a great 
material loss in itself, but it contributed to the development of hei 
own domestic factions, Hamilcar taking the lead of the martial and 
popular element, while Hanno represented the jealousy of the 
aristocracy and the Senate. For more than one generation these two 
factions continued to watch and work one against another, while 
the fortunes of their country hung in the balance between them. 

The first contest of Eome and Carthage had lasted almost twenty- 
four years, and a period of equal length, bating one year only, 
intervened before they again came actively into collision. Bach 
power had learnt to respect and fear the other, and neither was 
anxious to renew the inevitable struggle for dominion for which 
each set itself sedulously to prepare. Both nations, in fact, made 
great conquests during this interval. The Eomans consolidated 
Sicily, in the first place, into a ^ province,’ as they styled a conquest 
beyond their frontiers, and fixed their hands upon it with a grasp 
which they never afterwards relaxed. Sicily was the first of the 
so-called provinces of the Eoman empire, the first of the vast 
agglomeration of territories which eventually embraced the whole 
extent of its dominion beyond the central region of Italy itself. 
The republic allowed, indeed, the little kingdom of Hiero to retain 
its actual existence, under strict conditions of alliance, if not of 
tribute. To some of the Sicilian states, such as Messana, which 
had done her essential service, she conceded autonomy. Others 
were admitted within the circle of her dominion on various con- 
ditions ; but the province was placed substantially under Eoman 
government, administered by a Eoman officer under the name of 
prffitor, and required to surrender large portions of its territory to 
Eoman proprietors, and pay a yearly tithe of corn and other produce. 
By a peculiar and politic provision the citizens of the several states 
were forbidden to sell and buy l«nd one with another. They might 
only sell — and, impoverished as they were by the war, there were 
no doubt plenty of vendors — fo Eoman purchasers. Thus a laige 
portion of the soil of Sicily soon passed into the hands of the con- 
quering race. The largest and most fertile island in the Mediter- 
ranean was thus reduced to dependence, with no further cost of naen 
or money. Sardinia and Corsica were soon after subdued, but not 
without the effort of more than one campaign, and some loss of 
Boman blood. The mercenaries of Carthage quartered therein 
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betrayed tliem to the Romans, and the Romans torbade the Car- 
thaginians, with the threat of renewed hostilities, to assist the 
natives in their defence, which was thus rendered hopeless. They 
fell a prey to the slave-hunters of the Italian marj^ets, which from 
this time were largely replenished from among them. These islands 
were also formed into a province, and another praetor — making a 
fourth officer bearing that title — ^was sent year by year to govern 
them. 

Rome no longer feared to lose the command of the sea and the 
means of maintaining her maritime conquests. On the contrary, she 
was prepared to extend her dominions across the water in another 
direction also. The secm-ity of her coasts on the Adriatic, or 
Upper Sea, required her to hunt down the piratical powers on the 
opposite shores of Illyria. The numerous bays and inlets of that 
coast had ever tended to foster the spiiit of marauding to which 
they hold out such ready protection. The attempt to root out 
these nests of piracy led the Romans step by step into conflict 
with some and alliance with other established powers on the con- 
tinent. Some details of their transactions in this legion are pre- 
served to us in a special work of good authority, but they furnish 
little matter of interest. Tlie Romans conducted themselves with 
their usual policy in oflering their services to Demetrius, a de- 
pendent of Teuta, the power fffi queen of the Illyrians, and aiding him 
to shake off her authority over Corcyra. This island was ceded 
to the republic, and Apollonia and Epidamnus, surrendering them- 
selves, were allowed to retain the privilege of nominal liberty. The 
dealings of Rome with the people of Illyria led her insensibly into 
relations with the western states of Greece, which suffered as well as 
Italy fiom the lawless habits of the buccaneers of the Adriatic, and 
welcomed the vigour of the young Italian republic in its operation 
u.c. 526 against them. Rome was hailed by Greece as an ally, and 
B.c. 228, ggjjgg solemnly invited to 

take part in the great Hellenic festi-^ai of the Isthmian games. The 
Athenians, in their enthusiasm for a race of heroes, accorded to the 
Roman people the franchise of their own city, and gave them admis- 
sion to the Eleusinian mysteries. 

These advances, however, tended but indirectly to increase the 
compact strength which Rome might wield either for attack or for 
defence. Ear more important in this respect was the conquest she 
now definitively made of the whole territory of the Gauls between 
her ovm northern frontier and tlie Alps. The furthest, positions 
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she had hitherto established in this direction were at Ariminnm, on 
the upper, and Luca, on the lower coast. The whole ralley of the 
Po and the ridges of the northern Apennines were still in the 
power of the G-aiils, who had so often mastered, and continued even 
now to defy and* sometimes to insult her. The Gauls, indeed, were 
divided among themselves ; the Boii and the Senones, the nearest 
to the Etruscan and Umbrian frontier, were constantly harassed by 
the Cenomani, the Insubres, the Ligurians, and other predatory 
tribes at their back. The poverty of the Alpine defiles was itself 
a standing menace to the fruitful plains of the cispadane region. 
It was fortunate for Rome that her deadliest enemies were thus 
occupied by the defence of their own homesteads at the time when 
she was herself most desperately engaged in her long conflict with 
Carthage. Presently, however, these Gauls also gathered up their 
strength for another assault upon the wealthy regions of the South. 

Nor were the cisalpine Gauls without support from their 
brethren beyond the Alps. The restless spirit of the great Gaulish 
nation in its own native recesses, though long appeased, had not 
been extinguished. The cry went forth for a repetition of the 
ancient invasions, and a large body of transalpine Gauls enlisted 
‘ themselves in the armies which the Senones and the Boii had been 
for some years quietly equipping, not for a desultory inroad, as 
in former times, but with a definite view of conquest. Such 
at least was the form which in the imagination of the Romans this 
new attack was destined to assume. The old terrors revived^ the old 
superstitions resumed their potency. The Capitol was struck with 
lightning, and this it seems was regarded as a prodigy. The Sibyl- 
dne books were consulted ; and the reply ran thus : ‘ When the 
lightning strikes the Capitol, beware of the Gauls.’ There was, 
moreover, a prophecy current that the Greeks and Gauls should one 
lay occupy the Roman forum. The priests declared that the omen 
might be averted, and the prophecy satisfied, by the bury- 226. 
ing alive of two Gauls and two Greeks, a male and a female 
of each nation, in the centre of the city ; and with the accomplish- 
ment of this horrid sacrifice the spirit of the people revived. 

The Romans, however, were no idle fatalists. They did not 
neglect the necessary human means for securing the events which 
they believed to be sanctioned by the Powers above them. They 
declared a state of ^ Gallic tumult,’ and called all their people to 
arms. They enrolled legions to be sent to the front, and forces to 
be kept in reserve. They required every city to put itself in a 
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state of defence, and fdrnish itself with magazines and provisions. 
Above all, they took care to gain over useful auxiliaries to act in 
the rear of their enemies, and engaged the Cenomani and the Veneti 
to threaten the Cisalpine territories if the Gaulish armies should 
venture to advance beyond them. Thus the invaders were crippled 
at the outset ; they were constrained to leave a large portion of their 
strength behind them, and could not pour into the Eoman territory 
more than 50,000 foot and 20,000 horse, a number with which the 
Romans might be fully capable of coping. In fact, whether the 
Gauls elected to descend into Central Italy by the road of Umbria, 
or by that of Etruria, they might find a force of Romans and allies 
of not inferior strength to intercept them on either. For Rome had 
within her Italian dominions an aggregate of 350,000 men capable 
of bearing arms. 

The Gauls, however, were not dismayed by the odds they 
had to encounter. They adroitly thrust themselves between the 
two armies to the right and to the left, crossed the Apennines, and 
descended into the valley of the Arno, following their ancient track 
towards Clusium. One Roman force presently closed in upon them, 
but was repulsed, and only saved from destruction by the opportune 
arrival of a second, before which the Gauls, sated with a first 
victory, and enriched with plunder, were not unwilling to retreat. 
They evaded the pursuit of the two armies which now continued to 
harass them, and were making their way homeward along the coast 
of the Lower Sea, near the mouth of the Arno, when they found 
themselves unexpectedly confronted by yet a third Roman division, 
which had just landed at Pisa from an expedition against the 
revolted Sardinians. Thus surrounded, the invaders were com- 
pletely overpowered, not, however, without the slaughter of C. 
Regulus, one of the Roman consuls. The other consul, jEmilius, 
v.c. 529. claimed the honour of the victory, and after entering the 
B.0. 226. Q-aiilish territory and carrying ofiP much plunder from it, 
enjoyed the honours of a triumph, c 

The Gauls, though baflied m their invasion of Italy, were not 
easily overcome within the limits of their own country, to which 
the war was now transferred, and in which it continued to rage for 
the space of three years. The contest was rendered illustrious by 
the character and exploits of the Roman chiefs engaged in it. Of 
these C Flaminius was a leader of the popular party which began 
now to make itself conspicuous in opposition to the magnates or 
ruling aristocracy of the city. He was in favour with the people 
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on account of the assignment of lands he had made them in the 
neighbourhood of Ariminum, and it was their suffrage that 
maintained him at the head of one of the consular armies. His 
opposition to the interest of the nobles was evinced by the contempt 
with which he*' cast aside the trammels of augury. When the 
Senate in their jealousy sent letters requiring him to refrain from 
an engagement on account of the omens which had been observed 
by their agents, he refused to read them until he had fought and 
won. This done, he ceremoniously opened the missives in the pre- 
sence of his soldiers, and declared that it was now too late to obey 
them. He continued his operations, gained fresh successes and 
greater heaps of plunder, and at the end of the campaign demanded 
a tiiumph as his reward. The Senate, piqued at his insolence, 
refused to grant it. The people interfered, with their tribunes at 
their head, and decreed him full honours by a vote of uo.syi. 
their assembly. But Flaminius has secured himself 
honour more solid and enduring, as the builder of the great 
Flaminian Way, the direct road from Eome to the Gallic frontier 
near Ariminum, which became the highway of the legions for so 
many centuries on their route from the capital to the noithern 
provinces. For henceforth the Cisalpine was brought into close 
connexion with the capital of the republic. The Flaminian Way 
was thrust forth from the city, as the arm to strike her deadliest 
enemy at any moment and at the shortest notice. 

Another hero of this flourishing epoch was M. Claudius Mar^ 
cellus, consul in the year b.c. 222. For more than a hundred years 
previously the plebeian family of the Marceiii had distinguished 

itself in the annals of the city, and it often occurs after- 

^ tr.c. oois. 

wards in the historic roll of the republic and the empire. 

But none of the race rendered himself so illustrious as the ieadei 
of the legions in the campaign which effected the conquest of the 
Cisalpine. The conduct of the war against the Insubres, backed as 
they were by a large force from fraul beyond the Alps, was entrusted 
to both the consuls together ; but the fame of Calvus Scipio was 
eclipsed by that of his colleague. Marcellus gained a brilliant victory 
singly at Clastidium. It was 'Ey the united forces of the two consuls 
that Mediolanum, the most important position of the Gauls beyond 
the Po, was taken and finally subjected to Eome. To the great Mar- 
cellas attaches a more romantic glory for his slaying of the Gaulish 
king Yiridomarus in personal combat. To carry oft royal spoils, 
and dedicate the spoUa opma^ or prize of prizes, to Jupiter Feretriua 
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in tlie Capiiolj was the highest clistmction a Eonian could nttain* 
Such had been the exploit of Ttillus Hostiliiis, and of Eomiiliis betbre 
him ; but it was reserved for Marcell us to make this glorious offering 
for the third and last time in the course of all Roman history. Mar- 
eellus obtained the consulship not less than five times, and performed 
many signal services ; but when the national poet Virgil distributes 
their meed of praise among the greatest heroes of his country this 
is the special exploit he selects wherewith to commemorate him. The 
conquest of the Cisalpine was consolidated by the building of a 
military road in advance from Ariminum to tbe foot of tbe Alps. 
Colonies were planted at Cremona and Placentia. In tbe following 
year the Roman eagles were borne into the peninsula of Istria, and 
access by land was theieby secured into the regions beyond the 
Adriatic. The empire of Rome was marching onwards with the 
steps of a giant. But the ambition of tbe Senate still outstripped 
them. It pretended to enter into an alliance with the king of 
Egypt, and offered — so at least it was reported — to send him an 
auxiliary force to wage his wars against his rival in Syria. 

Marcellus gained a triumph over the Gauls and Germans. This 
is the first time that the name appears of this latter people with whom 
Rome came at a later period into the most desperate conflict. But 
at the moment it was no doubt little heeded. Another nation was 
now beginning to appear on the scene, which was to occupy an im- 
portant place in the affairs of the republic. It was in compliment, 
perhaps, to the most formidable of her foes that, close upon the 
termination of her first war with Carthage, Rome declared that the 
gates of Janus should be shut, for now she was at peace with all the 
world.' We have seen how far from the actual truth this declaration 
was, for of all the twenty years that next ensued there seems to 
have been none in which »he was not engaged more or less in hosti- 
lities. Her operations, indeed, in Sardinia and Illyria were mere 
skirmishing forays ; but in the Gauls at least she conironted an 
enemy whom she could not pretend to despise. She was content 
during this interval to watch, to restrain, and to overthrow this im- 
portunate troubler of her frontier, and leave her greatest rival to 
conduct her own affairs without moMstation. But her destiny soon 
impelled her to meet Carthage on another field, and we must now 
turn our eyes to the Iberian peninsula on which she next encoun- 
tered her. 

The Carthaginians had effected the subjugation of their revolted 
mercenaries, and when they attempted to avert the loss of Sardinia, 
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and found that Eome wouid not brook any such interthiencoj thcj? 
had sullenly withdrawn from it. But iicw views and other opeia- 
tions were opening to them. The veteian Hainilcar, finding himself 
thwarted and coerced at home by the aristocratic faction under the 
leadership of Hatino, had turned his energies in the direction of Spain, 
a vast and fruitful region, which he undertook to reduce completely 
imder the sway of Carthage. iJispania, oi Iberia, was indeed at 
this time a splendid prize for the greatest of rhe nations to acquire. 
The country abounded in gold mines, and the gold of Eastern 
Europe and even of Asia, as far as it was known, had become 
almost exhausted. But still more was Spam iich m men. Her 
poor and sparse population %vei6 for the most part hardy moun-- 
taineeis, apt for martial exercises, and eager to lend their energies? 
to the liist leaders who would bid for them. Inured to war among 
themselves, they spared their captives in order to sell them, not so 
much for slaves as for soidiers. The conquest of Ibena would secure 
for the fortunate conqueror great store of the precious metals, large 
openings for commerce, and an inexhaustible supply of willing and 
vigorous recruits. 

The jealousy which the Senate of Carthage entertained of its 
ablest general may readily be accounted for. A city flourisliing 
by commerce, and devoted to an industry which may occasion- 
ally profit by war, but cannot exercise it long together without 
danger, could not fail to look with apprehension on the schemes, 
however specious, in which its great captain delighted. But 
Hamilcar, having once extorted from it permission to wage hia 
warfare in Spain, WdS at no loss to make the war self-maintainmg. 
By mmgling in the politics of the natives, and taking the part oi 
one tribe or chief against another, he won his way from post to post^ 
and lapidly effected the subjugation of large portions of tlieir terri- 
tory. He used the booty thus acquired to bribe his adversaries 
at home, and probably the mass of his country men were soon dazzled 
by the splendour of the results he obtained lor them. The popular 
or Barcine faction acquired a preponderance in the conduct of affairs. 
When after some years of successful aggressions Hamilcar was himself 
slam in the depths of Lusitama, the people insisted on the appoint- 
ment of his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, to complete his undertakings. 

The soldier was succeeded in this case by the statesman. The 
policy of Hasdrubal tended to consolidate the conquests of Hamilcar, 
and conciliate to the rule of Caitliage the numerous tribes which 
had been raj;idly overrun, but wltich Iiad never yet submitted co 
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dwell in unity even among then] selves. But the qualities of the 
new chief recommended him to the Spaniards , their princes eagerly 
sought his friendship, and laid aside their intestine feuds at Ins 
instance. He was beginning to weld them together into a strong 
and united confederacy under the direction of his o^vn lepuLlic, and 
had established a convenient base for the operations he meditated in 
(he port of New Carthage, or Caithagena, one of the best harbours 
in the Mediterranean, as well as the nearest on the Spanish coast to 
the Punic capital. The Eomans were alarmed, and interfered to 
thwart him. Under threat of renewing the war, for which he was 
as yet unprepared, they required him to enter into a compact by 
which the advance of the Carthaginians was to be bounded by the 
Ebro. The Eomans perhaps already contemplated the extension of 
their own relations with the peoples beyond the Pyrenees, but in the 
meantime they professed to intervene in the interest of the Massi- 
hans, with whom they had formed bonds of alliance as a check 
upon the transalpine Gauls. But they too had come to terms with 
at least one people to the south of the Ebro, for the Saguntines, 
who dwelt on the coast near the Segre, had sought their protection. 
Having taken these precautions, and appealing at the same time to 
the faith of the treaty whereby the rival republics had bound them- 
selves not to molest each other’s allies, they awaited the course ol 
events with renewed confidence. 

In the year b.c. 221 Hasdrubal perished by the hand of a Gaulish 
slave in revenge for the slaying of his master. The armies of Car- 
ti.o. 533 thage throughout her Iberian territories put themselves under 
B.C. 221. command of Hannibal, the son of the brave Hamilcar, 
and in face of the army the factions of the capital were reduced to 
silence. The famous Hannibal was at this time twenty-six years of 
age. From his childhood he had attended the progress of the Cartha- 
ginian arms in Spain, and had there learnt the art of war from his 
father, and of government from his brother-in-law. It was at the 
irying moment when Carthage was constrained to yield to the threats 
of Eome, and desist from the attempt to recover Sardinia fiom her 
revolted mercenaries, that Hamilcar, preparing to divert the forces 
of his country to new conquests on the continent of Europe, per- 
formed a solemn sacrifice for the success of his meditated enterprise 
At the close of the ceremony he called liis son, then aged nine 
years, to his side and rsked if he would like to accompany him. 
Pleased with the ardour with which the child accepted the offer, he 
bade him devote himself once for all to the service of his country, 
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and sweai with his hand upon the altar, that he would never be 
the friend of the Komans. Thus solemnly dedicated to the patriotic 
work, Hannibal grew up under a keen sense of his obligation, and 
cherished through all the trials of his Iberian campaigns 515 ^ 
the resolution avenge some day upon Eome the shame 
and injuries of Carthage. Fiom the courage, the training, and the 
fanatical spirit of this young general the Eomans felt at once that 
they had much to apprehend. They were just about to enter upon 
decisive operations for the final reduction of Illyria, which thej 
carried out in the year 219 ; but the Saguntmes appealed to them 
tor protection against the attacks of Hannibal, and they sent ambas- 
sadors to his quarters to remind him of the treaty, and sternly forbid 
him to meddle with their allies, still less to carry his aims beyond 
the Ebro. Twice already they had checked the designs of Carthage 
by the threat of their displeasure. Once more they relied upon 
her fears, out the third time the spell was broken ; the young hero 
with whom they bad to deal cared not to lay their appeal before his 
Senate, which he barely professed to serve. He was prepared to act 
for himself and his country, which had placed her interests once 
for all in his hands. While the consuls, confident of the success oi 
their policy, were leading two armies across the sea to Illyria, he 
proceeded to crown the two campaigns he had already conducted 
against some Spanish peoples with a third against Saguntum itself, 
the last stronghold within the line of the Ebro which remained to 
curtail the full dominion of Carthage in that quarter. The defence 
of Saguntum was obstinate, and Eome, in compliment to the cause 
in which it was maintained, condescended to invest it u.c. sss. 
with immortal glory ; but she had no means at hand to assist 
in it, and when all their resources were exhausted the people de- 
stroyed themselves and their city in a fire kindled by their own savage 
desperation. 

The republic of Carthage, an older foundation than that of 
Eome, had advanced a hundred years beyond its rival in political 
development. The popular element in its constitution had assumed 
a more prominent position, and had sapped the strength of the 
executive power together wrfch the aristocracy which had so long 
and so vigorously wielded it. Whatever had been the defects and 
the crimes of the old Punic Senate, proud, aggressive, and tyrannical 
as no doubt it had proved itself both at home and abroad, it had 
had at least the merit, like other aristocracies, of holding definite 
objects, and of carrying them out thoroughly and effectively. It had 
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’allowed itself at last to rest too securely upon its material forces, 
and when its mighty instrument, the great mercenary army upon 
which it rested, broke in its hands, it soon yielded to the assaults of 
the popular party within its own wails, long envious of its power 
and groaning under its supremacy. The defeat it no\y suffered might 
seem a signal retribution, and forebode to superficial observers the 
commencement of a better and higher state of national existence, 
During the long peace with Eome which followed the first Punic war^ 
and the final suppression of the revolt of her soldiery, Carthage 
might hope to spring into new life, and repair, under the sway of 
the Barcine or popular faction, the exhaustion of her long exer- 
tions. But this revival was in fact delusive. It meant no less 
than the surrender of the forces of the state into the hands of her 
military leaders. The government of the republic was now trans- 
ferred from the city to the camp. It was not at Old Carthage, in the 
councils of the Senate or even in the assemblies of the people, that 
her policy was to be determined, but rather at New Carthage, in the 
tent of her ablest captain, swayed perhaps himself by the demands 
of his officers and his soldiers. When the Senate accepted the 
nomination of Hannibal by the army in Spain it gavo itself a chief, 
and submitted its policy to his dictation. Its fate was the same 
that befell, as we shall see, the Senate of the rival republic a 
hundred years later, -when the long-dominant aristocracy of Eome 
was constrained, under the pressure of an armed democracy, to fol- 
low the course prescribed by the leaders of its legions in the pro- 
vinces. But Eome possessed many legions and many provinces, 
and accordingly many military leaders. As long as she could play 
off one of these tyrants against another she might fiatter herself with 
the hope of maintaining the balance between them. But this was 
a policy which could not fail to lead to civil war, and civil war must 
inevitably result in the supremacy of the strongest, and thus even- 
tually Eome was compelled to accept the wars imposed upon her by 
a Sulla or a Csesar, just as Carthage now submitted to be controlled 
by the decisions of a Hannibal. ' 

The safeguard which the Eomans invented against a pubiio 
danger which they could not fail to fe^resee was the rule by which 
their consuls and the chiefs of their consular armies were annually 
superseded by fresh appointments. Even within the limits of Italy, 
and at the distance of only a few days from Eome, it was not 
always convenient to hand over the command of the legions from one 
general to a successor with a staff and following of his own choico 
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When the outposts of the republic were stacioned far be3/ond the 
Upper and Lower seas it was actually impiacticable. It became 
necessary to extend the imperium of the proconsuls in the provinces 
to a peiiod of three years ; but with a reign even thus limited they 
were enabled th mould the legions to their will and create private 
inteiests which made them not less formidable to the state than to 
its enemies. When this three years’ rule was occasionally prolonged^ 
as in the case of Caesar, or extended over many provinces, as in the 
case of Pompeius, the impending revolution was virtually ac- 
complished. Opportunity only was wanting, and could not be fat 
distant, for transforming the Eoman republic into a monarchy. 

At the period, however, with which wc aie now concerned 
these dangers were remote, and at least not generally appaient. The 
constitution of Rome was hanging for the moment m a state of un- 
stable eqmiibiium. The privileges of the aristocracy, as represented 
by the patricians in the Senate and the curies, Lad been actually 
overthrown by the gradual encioachmeiuis of the plebs. TheLicinian, 
the Publilian, and the Hortcnslaii laws had himiy established the 
equal eligibility to every magistiacy of the elder and the later races 
of Roman citizens. The rivalry of classes in the state had ceased to 
be a rivalry of blood and origin, and even in the normal struggle 
between the rich and poor the weight of legal sanction was thrown 
into the scale of numbers against property. The supreme power 
was actually invested in the comitia of the tribes, which represented 
numbers only. The comitia of the curies, which had formerly repre- 
sented birth, were completely suppressed, and those of the centuries, 
which gave influence to wealth, had been for the most part deprived 
of real authority. The constitution of Rome was accordingly strongly 
democratic. But it was the peculiar fortune of the Romans — ^in 
which hardly one or two other communities, ancient or modern, 
have equalled them — that the spirit of the aristocracy survived 
among them together with democratic forms. Rome was still prac- 
tically governed by her Optii^iates, a small body of men of wealth 
and birth and ancestral nobility. Her magistrates at home, her 
generals abroad were almost uniformly nobles, a term which the 
Romans themselves invented to specify men rendered notable by the 
career of public office «whicli their fathers had exercised before 
them. Yet, by another stroke of good fortune, the nobles main- 
tained no actual monopoly of office. Rome admitted, however 
sparingly and grudgingly, the accession to her councils of New 
men, another term invented by her to distinguish the aspirants to 
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public honours, who lose in every generation from the ranks of the 
commonalty, and who by their abilities or their good fortune attained 
to this nobility of office themselves, and founded noble houses for 
their children. 

This happy balance of the constitution could be but of transient 
duration. It betokened the moment, most precious in the life of a 
nation, when democracy w^as established by law, but aristocracy was 
still dear to sentiment. It was grounded upon a true moral sense, 
and a just appreciation of the duty of self-control which is given to 
few communities to attain, and to none to preserve beyond a brief 
aeason. The decline of this high feeling at Kome was already just 
becoming apparent, and it may be well at this place to notice a few 
particulars in which the austere principles of her moral character 
were already trembling to their fall. 

The sanctity, for instance, of matron-life was a cardinal founda- 
tion of Roman morality. It was not merely upon the chastity 
of their wives, it was upon their loyalty and fidelity, that the 
Romans built up the life of the family. Among the laws they had 
made for the honour and security of the marriage-state they had 
made no provision for divorce ; m the good old time the con- 
tingency of a crime which should burst the bonds of honourable 
marriage had not occurred to their imaginations. Or perhaps they 
were content to leave it to be dealt with under the exceptional 
authority which they granted to the head of the family over hi a 
goods, his chattels, his wife, and his children. But the time had 
arrived when special legislation was required, though the occasion 
for it was not a crime but only a misfortune. The wife of Spurius 
Carvilius was barren. The fortunes of an aristocratic house de- 
pended on the birth of children, and Spurius (we may infer perhaps 
from his name that he represented the bluest blood of the 
■ patricians) required the enactment of a law to enable him 
to repudiate her. But the measure was of evil example. The law 
of divorce became more widely extended, and more frequently re- 
sorted to, and nothing tended more to sap the morals of the Romans 
than the laxity which was thus introduced into the holh^st and most 
delicate of all human relations. 

The religious system of Rome at the ^ame time had become 
fixed in sterile rigidity, which might seem to portend imminent 
decay and transformation. The ancient usages of the Italian and 
Etruscan nations remained entire ; but whatever spiritual principles 
may have at one time germinated within them, little beyond the 
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mere husk now survived. There was no spiritual doctrine, no 
moral teaching, not even any intellectual discipline, in the super- 
stitions practised by the pontiff, the aruspex, or the augur. All their 
obseivances had no other object than to avert a temporal injury, 
or acknowledge^ a temporal benefit. Believing all Providence to be 
merely destiny, and destiny to be impassive and indexible, the 
service of the Romans consisted only in an impulsive effort to bend 
what could not be bent, to touch the feelings of w-hat was incapable 
of feeling at all. With such strain put upon a reasonable faith, 
doubt was always at hand to check its aspirations, and disbelief 
pressed hard upon the skirts of doubt. So it was that the noble 
family of the Potitii were found to have abandoned to their slaves 
the cult of Hercules entrusted to their hereditary ministry. So 
it was that the consul Claudius flung the sacred chickens into the 
sea, when they failed to present him with the omens he required. 
Such impieties had been before committed, just as some wives had 
been actually repudiated before the law of divorce had sanctioned 
it, but now it was that the conscience of Rome was first awakened 
to notice the fact, and to portend the worse irregularities that would 
follow. The eyes of the people began to open, and they looked 
abroad for religious usages which might give them more satisfaction 
than their own antiquated superstitions. They found, indeed, little 
to content them, but it was a relief to bring over to Rome even the 
hollow services of the gods of Greece and Asia. Ambassadors 
were solemnly sent to Epidaurus to solicit the gift of a statue oi 
iEsculapius, a deity of at least some practical beneficence ; and not 
many years after the period at which we aie arrived a new religious 
excitement was discovered, a fiesh revival, as we should say, was 
exhibited, in the introduction of the sensational worship of the 
Good Goddess, or the Phrygian Cybele. But this last revival was 
itself perhaps a consequence of the horrors of the war which was 
about to recommence. The pi ogress of impiety was arrested by the 
public alarm, but the principle of religion was only diverted from 
its earlier channel into another, for moral and spiritual purposes no 
whit more efficacious than the first. 

Two other incidents may be mentioned, each of which, though 
of no obvious significance, was in fact the precursor of great moral 
changes in the character of the Roman people. The year 
238 B.c. was noted for the introduction of the popular 
spectacle of the Floralia, which was properly the dedication of the 
first fi'uits of the year at the opeuirg of the summer season. Simple 
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and innocent in the idea on which it was founded, common as it is 
to almost all peoples in the early periods of their social existence, 
this solemnity, in the hands of the Eomans at this critical moment 
of their moral being, was speedily degraded into an orgie of sensual 
dissipation, and became throughout the long periodT of their social 
decline the most notorious of their many schools of national impurity. 
Within two years of its institution was born M. Porcius Cato, tlie 
austere and pedantic censor of worldwide celebrity, and of him 
it was noted that on straying, perhaps inadvertently, into the 
theatre where the Ploralia were being exhibited, he felt constrained 
to turn his back upon them and dee from the contamination of the 
spectacle. 

The institution of the gladiatorial sho\vs preceded that of the 
Ploralia by several years. The tragedy came before the comedy. 
u.c. 490 . was in the first year of the first Punic war that a Marcus 
B c, 264 Decimus Brutus set forth in public a combat bet^veen 
swordsmen at the obsequies of their father. After this commence- 
ment the practice spread rapidly. From an accompaniment of the 
funeral rites of such nobles ‘ matches ’ became a common spectacle, 
produced on the arena of the public theatres, for the enjoyment of the 
populace on many solemn festive occasions. The rude and fierce 
captives of foreign warfare furnished the first victims to this bloody 
entertainment. The usage soon assumed form and system. Regulai 
troops of slaves were kept in schools, as they w'ere called, and trained 
by wealthy citizens, to be brought upon the stage when occasion 
might require. The shows of human combatants became a recog- 
nised portion of the apparatus with which the candidates for public 
office amused and bribed the populace. At a later period it was 
found perhaps cheaper to replace these expensive subjects with 
the refuse of the prisons, or rather, when the suffrage of the people 
ceased to have a political value, few cared to incur the charge of 
breeding up victims for their amusement. The Romans indulged 
themselves with the conceit that thes^ cruel spectacles of useless skill 
and valour helped to train them in sentiments of manly pride and 
contempt of wounds and death. Throughout all that remains of their 
literature hardly a whisper is heard of disgust or disapproval of them. 
The better spirits among them appear, indeed, under the influence 
of a milder civilisation, to have tacitly withdrawn themselves from 
the amphitheatre ; but no shrewd analyst of human nature can now 
fail to trace to their influence the hardening of the heart and con- 
science of the mass of the Roman people. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ITannibiil crosses the Alps and invades Italy — The battles of the Trebia, the 
Ihcniub, and the Lake Trasimcnus — Gi*eat dtfoat of the Romans at Cannj^e 
— Hannibal withdrav/s into the south of Italy, and tries to raise the Greeks 
and Oampanians — (sc. 218-216). 

\¥hen the Eomans sent their envoys to Carthage to complain of the 
aggressions of her daring chief, and to threaten her once more with 
a declaration of war, her Senate temporised indeed and made some 
precenoe of disavowing him, but was constrained at last to accept 
the situation, and abide the consequences. Fully employed as hei 
rivals still were in the islands, in Illyria and in the Cisalpine, Car- 
thage might hope at least tliat all the forces they yet had to spare 
would be directed to securing their interests in Spain, and that she 
would herself have no immediate cause of apprehension It may be 
doubted whether her Senate was itself awaieof the desperate venture 
upon which Hannibal had determined. The leaders of the Cartha- 
ginian forces had nianceuvred against the Romans on the neutral 
ground of Sicily and Sardinia. They had encountered them, 
front to front, in defence of their own soil, when the legions had 
ventured to throw themselves upon the shores of Africa ; but except 
in a few piratical expeditions on the Italian coast they had shrunk 
from assailing the power of Romo on her own territory. But not 
less than this was the supreme efEort to which Hannibal now devoted 
himself. He knew that the conquest of Italy by the Romans was 
but recent ; and he could not believe that the Samnites, the Etrus- 
cans, and theLucanians had forgotten their long and fruitless struggles. 
He knew that Rome depended for her military strength, not less 
upon the auxiliary bands of her dependents and subjects than upon 
the legions themselves, and he was too apt perhaps to confound the 
honourable service of the Ronlaii citizen wdth the mere mercenary 
ties by which Carthage retained the bulk of her own forces. 
Above all he relied upon the implacable enmity which still sub- 
sisted between the Gauls of the Cisalpine and the enemy with 
whom they had so long contended, to whom they were indeed on 
the point of hopelessly succumbing, but who still, as he imagined, 
might be nerved by the anival of fresh allies to a last e:fort to 
recover their independence. On all these points Hannibal did in 
fact miscalculate, and accordingly his skill, his valour, his constant 
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resolution were all unavailing. How far his character as a statesman 
is affected by these miscalculations is difficult to determine. No 
doubt the data on which he proceeded were in some respects of a 
kind which he had little means of rightly weighing. But such, it 
must be admitted, was the fact. Hannibal’s invasfon of Italy was 
grounded on hopes that proved utterly fallacious, and in the blindness 
of his imagination he did not shrink from dinging away upon it all 
the resources of his country which his father had so long and care- 
fully husbanded. 

Taking advantage of the employment and dispersion of the 
Roman legions in so many quarters, the young captain crossed the 
Ebro with a force of 90,000 foot and 12,000 horse, 
tr.Q. 536. ^ squadron of thirty-seven elephants, in 

the beginning of the summer of the year B.c 218. With a long and 
difficult march of 800 miles in view across both the Pyrenees and 
the Alps, it may seem that the summer was already too late a period 
for the commencement of his expedition. From the Ebro onwards 
his route lay among hostile or jealous tribes, which, while they could 
of course offer no effectual resistance to his progress, might easily 
harass and retard it. He could not move so vast an armament a 
day’s journey without levying contributions from the indignant 
natives, and to maintain it for months together at the sword’s point 
required circumspection and enforced delay. At the foot of the 
Pyrenees he was glad to leave a detachment of 10,000 men under 
his brother Hasdrubal, nominally to keep a hold upon the country 
he had traversed, but really perhaps to reduce the numbers he had 
undertaken to provide for. He further dismissed an equal number 
of Spanish auxiliaries In crossing the frontier, which he effected 
at some point near the Mediterranean coast, his army consisted of 
only 50,000 foot and 9,000 horse. From the Gaulish tribes between 
the Pyrenees and the Rhone he met with no opposition, but secured 
little aid or encouragement. Arrived at this river, however, he 
found his passage barred by the natives, and Ms advance delayed 
by the necessity erf collecting boats to convey his troops across, 
wliile he sent a detachment further up^ the stream to find an easier 
passage, and so take his opponents in Hank or rear. He was thus 
enabled to effect the traject on the fifth day,* but the season had now 
fallen deep into the autumn. 

As Hannibal had turned the Pyrenees by taking the coast-line, 
so we can hardly doubt he had intended to outflank the Alps also, 
following the route which the Romans commonly adopted at a latei 
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period, and along which they constructed their direct military way 
from Italy into Spain. Had he reachea the Rhone a lew weeks 
earlier, and been enabled to cross it and proceed onwards without 
impediment, he might have fallen upon the Roman outposts before 
he was expected^ and found no legions arrayed against him. But 
those few weeks sufficed to baffle all his calculations. 

The Romans, indeed, appear to have been taken by surprise 
at the expedition which Hannibal was preparing to launch against 
them. They had not anticipated the necessity of defending their 
own soil against an audacious invader, and imagined that it would 
remain with them to make the first attack when and where they 
might themselves determine. Even after the fall of Saguntum they 
still delayed to take effective measures. In the summer of the 
ensuing year they had collected as usual their two consular armies^ 
of which they destined the one to act under P. Cornelius Scipio 
against Hannibal in Spain, the other, under Sempronius, to equip 
Itself in Sicily for an attack upon the Carthaginians in Africa. 

When news arrived at Rome that Hannibal had advanced through 
the territory of her allies, had passed the Pyrenees, and was in full 
march towards the boundary of Italy, it was necessary to change 
these plans straightway. The second army had, indeed, already set 
out on its destination, but the forces of Scipio had not yet embarked 
for Spain, and these were now directed to make for the coast of 
Gaul at Massilia, a faithful ally of the republic, and seek to intercept 
his progress. Scipio reached the point he aimed at, but he was just 
too late to occupy the banks of the Rhone and prevent the enemy 
from crossing it. Hannibal had already effected the passage, and 
Scipio first learnt of his success ffiom the encounter of a detachment 
he had sent out for tidings with a body of Humidian horse, who 
were despatched perhaps on a similar errand. It seems that it was 
no part of Hannibal’s plan to engage the Romans whenever he 
might meet with them. We can hardly suppose that the force 
which he had brought across the^ river, reduced though it doubtless 
was, would have been unequal to the task of meeting a consular 
army of two legions. But he was counting perhaps on the effect of 
his presence in Italy in raising* the population of the country, and 
he would not risk the chances of defeat while the entire destruction 
of the Roman power seemed within his grasp. He would not fight 
till he had planted himself on Italian soil. He would not pit his 
Numidians and Spaniards against the Romans till they should be 
borne along in triumph by the whole mass of Gauls and Etruscans, 
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Samiiites, Greeks, and Campanians. The whole, indeed, oi iian- 
nibal’s expedition presents a series of perplexing pioLleras; and^hore 
we are met at once with the difficulty of accounting lor his avoiding 
ii combat with Scipio, and striking out a devious course up the 
bank of the Rhone, through the peninsula, or island, as the his 
torians call it, between that river apd the Isere, and so to one of the 
lofty passes of the Higher Alps, pi*pbably the Little St. Bernard, 
when a victory over his pursuers vroMd have at once o pen^ to h im 
the easy route of the Mediterranean coast-lmel " 

The Boil of the Cisalpine had sent special envoys to engage 
Hannibal to make the passage of the Alps and descend into their 
territories, towards which they undertook to guide him. The king 
of the Allobroges, between the Rhone and the Iske, furnished him 
with supplies and clothing, and accompanied him in person to the 
foot of the mountains. The army of Scipio had not ventured to 
follow him, and was making the best of its way into Italy by the 
lower route, in order to meet him on his appearance in the valley of 
the Po. But it was now late in October, and the perilous passes 
were already encumbered with snow, the paths were obliterated, 
and little food or shelter was to be found from the fool of the xiioun- 
tains on the one side to the foot of the mountains on the other. The 


natives of these inhospitable regions proved hostile to a soldierj 
which was obliged to live at free quarters upon them. 

The passage of the Little St. Bernard by the Tarentaise is, in- 
deed, less abrupt than others in the great mountain chain, and it 
has often been used by travellers and by armaments before and 
since, but not perhaps at so late a season of the year, nor in the face 
of an enemy. Neither the men nor the elephants of Afiica were 


braced to the endurance required for such an adventure. Both me^ 
and animals perished in great numbers. Hannibal, however. ^ 
forward %vith indomitable energy. He had placed alLf 
on this cast of the die, and he was still animated w;i>g trials 
that, once arrived on the Italian -champain, all foree^of^T I 

recompensed by the accession to his side of the f^Robroges ^ 

He overcame the vexatious resistance of the 
defiles of the mountains, and forced^ his way fto ^ 

snow across the slippery summit of the qiass. 
told of his blasting the rocks with fire and vin.e ^ ^ ^ 

out of what misconceived incident they ma^ Roman i ^ 

but we may perhaps read in them the aptness c^g ^ ^^agina- 
tion to connect the making of roads with the *■ i ary 
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expedition. The Carthaginians were supposed to have cut their waj 
across the Alps with the sword in the one hand and the spade in the 
other. But when they descended at last into the smiling valleys of 
the Cisalpine through the territory of the Salassi the numbers of 
their mighty armaments were reduced to 20,000 foot and 6,000 
horse, with a pitiful array of seven elephants. 

Hannibal had conquered his difficulties, but now commenced 
his disappointments. The piomises of the Boians were utterly 
falsified. No allies offered themselves, no auxiliaries joined them- 
selves to his slender ranks. It was only by taking part with the 
Insubiians against their neighbours and enemies the Taurini that he 
was able to obtain guidance and supplies. The Homans had now 
collected in force on the banks of the Po, and the Gauls, rendered 
wary by their many disasters, determined to await the issue oi 
the first encounter before declaring for either party. The Homans 
were now indeed roused to a sense of their danger, and evinced their 
accustomed alacrity. While Scipio was making good his return 
from the Transalpine they recalled Sempronius from his enterprise 
against Carthage. The bulk, indeed, of Scipio’s army was still 
sent on to Spain, to intercept, we may suppose, supplies from 
thence to Hannibal, but the consul himself took ship with the rest 
of his forces for Pisa, as the quickest way of wheeling round to the 
front of the foe who had retreated before him, and there assumed the 
command of the levies brought him by the praetor. The Carthaginians, 
however, had already obtained the short repose they needed, and 
eager for the conflict now, as they were before disposed to avoid it, 
they advanced almost to the Ticinus, on the left bank of the Po, 
when at last they met the van of the Roman army which was pre- 
paring to oppose them. 

At this juncture a victory was of the first necessity for the daring 
invader. Without a victory he could get no allies, and without 
allies he was lost. Again strange stories were told of the means by 
which he sought at this crisis te animate his men to the highest 
pitch of resolution. He brought before them a company of prisoners, 
torn with stiipes, galled with wchains, half-famished with hunger. 
To these he offered arms and vestments and gaudy trappings, and 
bade them combat with one another for the spoil. The poor wretches 
sprang with fiiry one at another. ‘ Such,’ said Hannibal to his sol- 
diers, 4s your case also. You, too, are in the uttermost straits, but 
below there is a rich prize for you. Sho%v then the same courage 
as these miserable barbarians, and win the goods which fortune brings 
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you.’ Tlic affair of the Ticinns was but a skirmish, but the advan- 
tage clearly rested with the invaders, and when Scipio was con- 
strained to retire behind the Po, Hannibal secured the results 
of a great victory. Two thousand Gauls at once^ passed over from 
the Roman camp to the Carthaginian. The champion of Africa 
seemed at one blow to have justified his audacious venture. 

Scipio had broken down the bridge over the Ticinus, and made 
shift to establish himself in the new colony of Placentia. Hannibal, 
unable to overtake him, retraced his steps some way up the bank of 
thePo, till he found a proper spot for effecting the passage. The Gauls 
now received him with complacency, and he found himself on the 
second day after the battle in front of the main army of the Romans. 
But the Romans were strongly posted, their communications were 
well maintained, and their supplies abundant, while they awaited 
the arrival of the legions of Sempronius, which, from fear of the 
storms of winter or of the naval force of the Carthaginians, were 
required to mal^e their march by land from Lilybseum to Messana, 
and again from Rhegium to the Po. The courage of the Romans 
now revived. They quitted their fortifications and took up a posi- 
tion on the left bank of the Trebia, while Hannibal, reinforced 
with Gaulish auxiliaries, but already sti aitened in his means, placed 
himself between them and Placentia on the right. The forces on 
either side might amount to about 40,000 men. Hannibal was eager 
for immediate battle. Scipio had been wounded, and Sempronius 
seized the moment to push his army hastily across the stream, while 
the enemy calmly awaited them. The combat was decided by the 
skilful tactics of Hannibal, who placed his brother Mago with a 
chosen detachment in ambush, and threw the Romans into con- 
fusion by a sudden onset on their rear. Their main body indeed 
forced its way into Placentia, but great numbers were cut off and 
destroyed on the Trebia, which gave its name to the famous battle 
of the day. 

The legions escaped eventually ir two directions, those under 
Scipio retiring upon Anminum and the upper coast, the forces of 
Sempronius crossing the Apennines into Etruria. The Cisalpine 
was entirely abandoned, and fell into the hands of the invader ; but 
the burden of supporting him was great, and the Gauls seem to 
have given him little assistance, and even harassed him with fears 
for his life. It was reported that he was obliged to consult his 
safety by constantly assuming different disguises even within his own 
oam-p. 
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Sp.rly in the year 217 Hannibal led hiS army across the Apennines 
to the valley of the lower Arno, where it suffered much from 537 . 
the w^etness of the soil, and where he himself lost an eye 
from fatigue and sickness. The Eomans meanwhile had hardly re- 
covered from the •blow he had given them. While they still insisted 
on keeping a laige force on foot in Spam, they placed two armies 
under the command of the consuls, of whom one kept close within 
his quarters at Arimmum, the other at Arretium, and neither ven- 
tured forth to meet the invader. Oi* these the first was Cn. ServiliuSj 
a favoured leader of the Senate, but of no great military reputation ; 
the second was the valiant C. Maminius, in whom the people entirely 
trusted, but whose election was unpalatable to the nobles.”’ He had 
recently carried a measure forbidding the senators to own a vessel 
of more than a prescribed light burden, which they resented as a 
limitation of their means of making money by trade. They now 
announced many sinister omens, which if he had shown himself in 
the city would have caused his detention ; but he avoided the snare 
and hastened to his legions without assuming the military robe in 
the Capitol, or performing the stated sacrifice on the Alban mount. 
The senators augured ill of a command thus irregularly undertaken, 
and their presentiments weie, as it happened, lamentably fulfilled. 
Hannibal made many attempts to entice Flaminius and Servilius into 
an engagement, but without success, till he determined to leave his 
strongholds behind and plunge boldly into the heart of Italy, where the 
rich plateau of the middle Tiber would furnish his restless soldiers 
with supplies and booty. He carried on the war, whenever not 
restrained by views of policy, with unrelenting barbarity, destroying 
everything with fire and sword, and performing to the letter a vow 
he had made to give no quarter to a Eoman. 

Flaminius was aroused at last to follow him. It was by the 
waters of the lake Trasimenus that he came up with the terrible 
marauders. It may be a question whether he was outwitted by the 
genius of Hannibal, or betray ed^into a snare by the occurrence of 
fog at the critical moment. The scene of the battle which ensued is 
elaborately described by Livy ; but unfortunately the fog seems to 
have bewildered the historian as well as the consul, for modern in- 
quirers find it impossible to recognise the spot from his description. 
His account has been further criticised from the statement he ventures 
to mak;G that an earthquake actually occurred, and was not perceived 
by the combatants in the heat of the engagement. The Eomans, 
however, were entrapped in a defile, from 'which their advanced troops 
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released themselves ■with severe loss and escaped into a neighbouring 
village, but the main body was cut to pieces, the consul slain on the 
field, the captives massacred without mercy. Ev^'en the fugitives 
could not long defend themselves, and such of them as ^vere Eomans 
seem to have shared the common fate, but their auxiliaries were 
treated with consideration, and dismissed to their homes to announce 
the generosity as well as the valour of their promised deliverer. 

When the news of the disaster reached Eonje the Senate, which 
had made light of their losses at the Ticinus and the Trebia, 
could no longer disguise the crisis which had ai rived. One 
consul was slain, the other was crouching behind the walls of 
Ariminum, two hundred miles away, with a broken and dispirited 
army, and the victor of Trasimenus was between him and Rome. 
The praetor Pomponius convened the people and announced the 
loss of a gieat battle. The city was deeply agitated, as a sea stirred 
by the winds, says the historian ; biit the Senate deliberated with 
gravity, and decided to appoint a dictator for the preservation of 
the state. Their choice fell upon Q. Fabius Maximus, the chief 
of the party of the nobles, but they allowed him to name as the 
master of the horse Minucius Eufus, a favourite with the people. 
Prayers and sacrifices followed ; a sacred spring, or dedication of 
the animals born during the first month, was declared ; the gods were 
entertained at a Lectisternium, or solemn banquet laid before their 
images. Meanwhile an army of four legions was speedily enrolled, 
and Fabius led it in quest of Hannibal wherever he might be found. 
For Hannibal, instead of descending straight upon the city, as the 
Gauls had done in their day of triumph before him, had marched 
off into the country of the Samnites, and was to be heard of far 
away among the Greek cities of Apulia. It appears that he was as 
much disappointed of aid from the Etruscans as from the Gauls, 
His new allies were only anxious to be quit of their hungry and 
rapacious defenders. His sturdy Spanish infantry and his light 
Numidian horse were utterly po^^erless to conduct the siege of a 
great fortified city such as Eome, and the legions of Servilius, at his 
back, might at any time recover their courage and fall unexpectedly 
upon him. Hannibal was actually in no less a strait than the 
Romans whom he had thrice defeated. He seems to have despaired 
of more effectual aid from the Samnites and Pelignians. Another 
resource remained for him, and he now sought to stir up the discon- 
tent of the Greek population of southern Italy. But even among 
fchem he found himself an object of fear and hatred. In spite 
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3 >f all his ehbrts to conciliate them they were still disposed to 
regard him, with his Gaulish auxiliaries, as no better than a Gaiil 
himself, as a barbarian who massacied his captives and fed his 
soldiers on their flesh. Even the Greeks felt that blood, as it is 
said, is thicker than water, and were more drawn to ilie Eomans, an 
offshoot of their own Pelasgian stock, than to the alien race of 
Pyre and Carthage. Accordingly they too made their vows for the 
defeat of the Carthagimans, and the people of Neapolis and Pa3stiim 
stripped the gold from their temples as an offering to the necessities 
of the Senate. Hiero of Syracuse remained faithful as ever to his 
alliance, and sent money and stores of all kinds to the utmost 
of his power. Once moie Hannibal had made a terrible mis- 
calculation. 

Fabms saw all this, and took his measures accordingly. His 
policy was delay, and he obtained therefrom his illustrious sobriquet 
of Cunctator, His tactics were to throw garrisons into the strong 
places, to carry off the supplies of all the country round the 
enemy’s camp wherever he should pitch it, to harass him by 
constant movement, but to refuse an engagement. The ravages 
which Hannibal committed were indeed hard to be borne, and it 
required firmness and prudence on the part of the dictator, such as 
few men could have maintained, to persist in his course. When at 
last Hannibal threw himself into the very garden of Campania, 
the valley of the Vulturnus, Fabius began to close upon him, and 
^seemed to have caught him in a trap. Then it was that Hannibal 
showed the superiority of his military genius, distracting the enemy’s 
attention by the famous stratagem of the cattle which he drove at 
night among the hills with blazing torches on their horns, thus evading 
the blockade and extricating himself from the toils. The Komans, 
mortified at this escape, now murmured against the system of delaj 
as after all fruitless, and the spirit of restlessness and rashness was 
again rife both among the people and in the army. 

The courage ot the Eomans ^^'as, indeed, maintained by news they 
continued to receive of success in various distant quarters. In 
Spain many tribes and cities turned to their side. Carthage herself 
seemed to have forgotten her general in Ms difficulties, and the fev; 
vessels she sent fi*om time to time to communicate with him were 
generally chased back to their own coasts by the greater number or the 
greater activity of the Eomans. Their allies at a distance bestirred 
themselves in their behalf They ventured to direct the prgetor 
O^cilius to make a descent upon Africa itself. The eyes of Eome 
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were eveiy where, and ii was only in tlie heart of Italy that they were 
greeted with no tokens of success. 

The brief dictatorship of the Cunotator expired all too soon, 
Fabius was to be replaced by two consuls. The one was the nominee 
of the Senate, Paulus jEinilins, who was himself Veli-disposed to 
follow the policy of his predecessor in command, nor did the 
prudence of his party refuse to sanction it ; but Terentius Varro, 
who represented the blind impatience of the people, soon took 
advantage of the powers entrusted to him to precipitate a general 
battle. The two consuls w'ere placed together at the head of a 
double army, in which the chief strength of the republic was 
collected together; and the command of this immense force of 
80,000 foot, and 6,000 horse was held on alternate days by each 
Never was the national jealousy of the imperium productive of 
such fatal consequences. The rival imperators disagreed, and 
paialysed each other’s action, Varro constantly threatening and 
Paulus as regularly declining to give battle to Hannibal, whom 
they had now followed to the field which he had himself chosen 
at Canna?, on the borders of Apulia. He occupied a broad plain, 
favourable for the use of his Numidian cavalry, in which arm 
he far excelled the Eomans. He faced the north, so as to have the 
sun at bis back, while the prevalent wind drove the dust of the arid 
plain in the eyes of the enemy. It was the day of Yarro’s com- 
mand. The Koman force was double the Carthaginian in number. 
Varro was too confident himself; he was urged on perhaps by the 
impatient militia in his ranks. Disposing his main body in columns 
of great depth, he neglected to surround the inferior force opposed 
tu him by extending his line. Hannibal, on the contrary, sur- 
rounded Varro. He allowed him to penetrate his centre, and 
then enveloped his entangled and serried ranks with clouds of horse 
and light -armed infantry. The battle lesulced in the entire defeat 
of the Eomans, and the carnage was immense, for from the 
Numidian horse there was little cjiance of escape. The Eoman 
annalists themselves declared that 45,000 of the Eomans and aux- 
iliaries were lost, and enumerated among them the consul Paulus, 
ii.g.538. Minucius the late master of the horse, twenty-one tri- 
B.o. 21G. bunes, eighty senators, and innminerable knights. Poly- 
bius, our Greek authority, pretends that the loss amounted to 
70,000. 

Eome had received many terrible blows in this campaign, but 
she slaughter of Cannae was the most disastrous of all. To raise* 
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and equip the legions which had now perished had lequired desperate 
exertions, and her resources both of men and of money might well 
seem exhausted. Nevertheless her courage did not fail her, and 
Coitune had not altogether deserted her. Hannibal had been willing 
to saciifice four^ thousand of his Gaulish auxiliaries for one thousand 
of his own faithful Carthaginians, but it may be questioned if hi& 
calculation was a wise one. The Gauls and other alhes from Italy 
weie less than ever disposed to hazard their lives in a cause which 
they felt to be not their own. Now when one of his officers 
ui’ged him to make the most of his victory, and promised to bring 
his troops in five days to the very gates of Rome, he knew too well 
the delays and perils that would intervene, and that the associates 
ho had painfully gathered round him would insist upon lingering 
on the way to kill and burn and amass plunder. Cannse was two 
liundred miles distant from Rome, and the route lay across many 
mountains and rivers, and was bordeied by Roman colonies and 
garrisons. Even if arrived before the walls he might ask himself, 
■what profit would it be to him ? The great fortress was not now to 
be taken by surprise, as m the time of Brennus. He resigned him- 
self to the task, disheartening as he must have found it, of stirring 
up the dissatisfaction of the Greeks, the Campanians, and the various 
populations of southern Italy, while awaiting assistance fi’om Car- 
thage, and gradually providing the means required for laying siege 
to the city of ‘ the seven castles,’ 

The accounts we have received of the defection of these un- 
stable subjects from their mistress are tinctured, even at the distance 
of two centuries, by the alarm which actually pervaded Rome at 
this moment. Livy enumerates a long list of them * the Atellani, 
the Hirpini, the Apulians in part, the Samnites generally, the 
Bruttians altogether, the Lucanians, together with the G-reek com- 
munities, almost without exception. But as we read fm’ther we 
discover how marked is the correction to be applied to this state- 
ment, and how many and hpw important are the cities which 
after all proved themselves faithful. It is probable that Hannibal 
received some supplies and still more promises ii'om the open 
country throughout the regions which he traversed ; but few onlj 
of the fortified places epened their gates to him, and he became 
constantly engaged for the years that followed in the task of 
subduing their resistance and strengthening himseR in the positions 
which he had gained. The Romans were surprised to find themselves 
reheved from the peril T^’hich seemed immediately to threaten them. 
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They decreed new levies with their liabitual pertinacity ; reqnired 
for the legions the services of the proletarians whom they had before 
confined to the fleet ; allowed the enlistment of debtorSj criminalsj 
even of slaves; and invited contiibutions in money from every man 
of property among them. The enrolment of fresh ^ legions was in 
active progress when the surviving consul, the author of their 
disaster, returned in dejection to the city; but instead of dis- 
gracing or even tipbiaidmg him, the Senate went forth m a body to 
meet him, and voted him their thanks ^ for not having despaired of 
the republic.’ They even entrusted him again with a command, 
and sent him back elated and resolute at the head of a consular army 
to the very counliy which had been the scene of his discomfiture. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Continuation of the Second Punic war — Operations of the Romans in Spain 
and Sicily — Reduction of Syracuse byMarcellus — Dissipation of Hannibal’s 
army at Capua — He makes himself master of Tarentum and shows himself 
before Rome — The Romans conquer at Capua and Tarentum, and cruelly 
chastise them — Hasdrubal reaches Italy, but is defeated and slam at 
Metaiirus — P. Scipio carries the war into Africa — Hannibal is recalled 
and defeated at Zama — Carthage submits to an ignominious peace. — 
(b.g 216 - 201 .) 

The memorable battle of Canrue was fought at the beginning of 
August, in the year 216. No movements of importance took place 
on either side for the remainder of the year. Hannibal, who was 
evidently straitened in resources, allowed his prisoners to send 
ten of their number to negociate for the ransom of the whole, 
hut the Senate refused to listen to the proposal, declaring that Eom^. 
had no pity for her chiidicn who had suffered themselves to fall 
alive into the hands of an enemy. The Carthaginian, disappointed 
of his prize-money, either sold the captives as slaves or compelled 
them to fight with one another, Su£h at least was the story told by 
the Romans themselves, wlio strove in every way to blacken the 
character of the man who had so signally worsted them; while 
they pretended that the generous captives, their own brave but 
luckless brethren, persisted, even under cruel torments, in refusing 
to do his bidding. 

Meanwhile, the great contest between Rome and Carthage had 
been can led on in other quarters besides the central stage on which 
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our lagards have been lately tixed. The Romans had adopted the 
bold policy of dispersing their forces, even “while the chief seat ox 
ilieir power was threatened. They harassed the enemy in vanou^i 
directions, perhaps in order to prevent him from sending succour to 
the daring chief whom he had lodged at the very threshold of 
Rome itself. They were aware no doubt that at Carthage there 
was much division of political sentiment. The party of Haiino 
and the Senate retained its jealoii'^y of the Barcine or popular faction, 
and was ill-disposed to make great exertions for the relief of the 
son of Hamilcar Tlie wealthy traders used all their influence to 
protect their commercial interests on ever} coast of the Mediter- 
ranean rather than expend blood and treasure on a rash adventure 
in the heart of Italy. The spirit of Carthage and the spirit of 
Rome were unequally matched at this decisive crisis. We may 
believe that the legions which seemed to be wasted on the shores of 
Spain did really good service to the cause of their afflicted countij. 
Carthage cared more for her Iberian gold-mines than for any number 
of fruitless victories on the barren soil of Italy. But in Spain the arms 
of Rome under the command of the Scipios 'were notably successful 
They began with diiving the Carthaginians again across the Ebro, and 
recovered the fortresses w'hich had been taken from the unfortunate 
Sagiintines. The struggle, however, continued for several years, and 
great exertions \vere made on both sides for obtaining the mastery in a 
region so abundant in men and in gold. In the year 212 u.o. § 42 . 
the two Scipios suffered a defeat, and were both slain. ® 

But in the year following the young P. Cornelius Scipio was sent 
into Spam to recover the fortunes of the republic, and he succeeded 
five years later in overthrowing the power of Carthage throughout 
the peninsula, and dri'ving the bulk of her forces back to Africa. 

Nor 'was the fortune of Rome less conspicuous in the island in 
'which she had so often contended before. In Sicily, while the old 
king Hiero, the faithful ally of the Romans, was still living, his son 
Gelo made an attempt to throw his capital, Syracuse, into the arms 
of Carthage, He was checked, however, and died soon after ; but 
on the decease of Hiero himself the defection of the Greek city was 
not long delayed ; and the Carthaginians, congratulating themselves 
on the diversion this miwst create in their favour, did not hesitate to 
stop the succours -which Mago was about to lead to his brother 
Hannibal, and sent them to Sardinia instead. Thus supported, the 
Sardinians rose against Rome; and at the same time Pbilippua, 
king of Macedonia, promised to transport a large fleet and army te 
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amst the invader in Italy. But all these efforts and threats were 
disconcerted. The proetor Manlius destroyed the army which the 
Carthaginians had landed in Sardinia ; the preparations of Phillppus 
were taidy, his ambassadors were intercepted on their way and 
carried off to Rome, and before he could launch hi^ armaments the 
Romans had themselyes thrown a force upon his coasts, which 
effectually baffled his morements. Marcelius, now for the third 
time consul, tvas commissioned to reduce Syracuse, tvhich he effected 
u.c 542. softer an obstinate defence, rendered memorable by the 
B c. 212. mechanical inventions contributed to it by the genius of 
the great geometci Archimedes. 

From this brief sketch of more distant operations we may re- 
turn to the campaigns of Hannibal, which, though less brilliant and 
animated than hitherto, continue still to fiunish the chief interest 
of the Second Punic war. The winter which followed upon the 
Victory of Cann^ was indeed the turning-point in the hero’s career. 
He had been expelled, as we have seen, from the plains of Campania 
by the tactics of Pabius ; but after his recent success no further 
resistance could be made, and he chose Capua, which had offered to 
open its gates, for his winter- quarteis. Here it was that his hardy 
veterans broke at last through all restraints of discipline, and sur- 
rendered themselves to the fascinations of a balmy climate, and a 
luxury unknown to the children either of Rome or of Carthage 
To these attractions Hannibal seems himseK to have succumbed. 
He might rest secure for the present from all assaults on the side of 
the Romans, and abide the ai rival of his brother Mago from Africa, 
or Hasdrubal from Spain, while he expected the adhesion of all the 
cities of Magna Gracia. When he found, however, that the suc- 
cours were indefinitely retarded, and that the favour of the Gieek 
population was by no means so fully bestowed upon him as he had 
anticipated, he roused himself fi'om his fatal repose, and set about 
the reduction of the numerous strong places which still held out 
in his immediate vicinity and continued to harass and imperil him. 
In these attempts he met with many reverses. He failed before 
Cumae, which was defended by Sempronius Gracchus, the first of a 
name famous in Roman history ; he w£s twice repulsed before Nola, 
and suffered in a single engagement the heavy loss of five thousand 
men out of his slender army. At the same time Fabius passed the 
Yulturnus, and, assuming the offensive, captured three places in the 
neighbourhood of Capua ; Sempiunius T,ongus gained a victory over 
the Carthaginian lieutenant Hanno at Grumentum and drove his 
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division out of Lncania into Bruttium; Falerins the 

rebellious cities of the Hirpini ; and Marcellus, springing forth from 
Nola, completed the reduction of the invader’s allies in Saniaiiim. 
The defection of a large body of Spanish foot and Numi- 
dian horse from'" Hannibal in the comse of these operations 
may be attributed, perhaps, to the demoralisation produced by their 
debauches at Capua. 

Abandoned by his countrymen and ill-seconded by those who 
professed to be his friends, Hannibal was still capable of performing 
wonders in maintaining himself in the position he had deliberately 
chosen. In the year 212, the same which witnessed the u.c. S 42 . 
conquest of Syracuse by Marcellus, he balanced this mis- ® ° 212 . 
fortune by making himself master of Tarentum. From thence he 
again burst away northward ; and the chief forces of Eome being 
occupied with the siege of Capua, he ventured to leave the enemy 
on his flank, and actually showed himself before their walls. The 
citizens closed the gates and detei mined on a vigorous defence, weU 
aware that they had powerful armies within call ; but Eoman 
constancy would not, even at such a juncture, suffer the siege of a 
great rival, once undertaken, to be baffled and abandoned. The 
finest passage, perhaps the only fine passage, in the long epic of 
Silius Italicus describes the dismay of the Carthaginian when, arrived 
in Sight of the detested spot, he beheld the gods of Eome arrayed, 
each on his own peculiar hill, in defence of their beloved city. The 
benate boldly offered for sale the plot of land on which the invader 
had pitched his camp, and found still bolder purchasers. But it was 
rather the approach of one-half of the besiegers of Capua, with the 
assurance that as many more were left behind to harass his retreat, 
that induced the rash assailant to retrace his steps. His appearance 
before Eome was a mere bravado. He was wholly unprovided 
with means for the regular siege of so great and strong a fortress. 
His retreat was an augury of further misfortune. Capua soon 
fell under the stedfast operalgons of the beleaguering force, and 
Pabius and Pulvius, the consuls, proceeded in cold blood to 
make a terrible example of a place which, once conquered, spared, 
indulged, and cherished, ha*d dared to revolt against the republic 
Capua, the chief city eff Magna Grsecia, had boasted herself as a 
rival of Eome. Her walls were five or six miles in circumference, 
and she had occupied in more recent times the eminence enjoyed 
at an earlier period by Sybaris or Crotona. She offered an 
asylum to the highest art and luxury of Greece, at a time 
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wlien tlie charms of Greek cmiisation flourished more brilliantly in 
her colonies than at her own native home. But the Greeks of 
Capua had none of the qualities that should have emboldened them 
to defy the martial mistress of Italy, and when the support of 
Hannibal was for a moment withdrawn they could (JfTer no eiTcctual 
resistance to the fury they had provoked. Signal was the chastise- 
ment that alighted upon a mark so conspicnons. Seventy of her 
senators fell under the rods and axes of the lictors ; throe hundred 
men of birth and rank were thrown into chains ; the whole people 
were sold as slaves The city and its territory were declared to be 
Roman property, and the place was eventually rcpcopled by a swarm 
of Roman occupants, to retain for ages in the paltry condition of an 
Italian country-town the hare tradition of its old Hellenic cultiva- 
tion. Thus degraded and vulgarised Capua still enjoyed a certain 
repute in the imagination of the conquerors, as the fair Circe whose 
charms had enervated the host of Hannibal. 

The conquest of Capua was effected m the year 211, and was 
speedily followed by other successes. The same year was signalised 
u.o. 543 . ^7 treaty made between the Roman prcetor Valerius 
B.C. 211 . Hggvinns and the ^tolian Scopas, by which the iStolian 
people were secured against the aggressions of Phiiippns of Macedon, 
and Rome obtained a basis for her future aggressions on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic. In the same year Marcellus celebrated a 
triumph on the A.lban mount, and poured into Rome the plunder of 
Syracuse. The year following Laevinns, now consul, reduced Agri- 
gentum, and Scipio the Hew Carthage, The republic contracted an 
alliance with Syphax, king of the Massfesylians, a tribe on the 
western ade of Numidia, who was glad to be supported in his 
constant hostilities with Carthage. She renewed terras of friendship 
Tr. 0 . 545 , Ptolemy the Egyptian, from whom also important 

B.0. 200 . services might be anticipated. The year 209 was marked 
by the capture of Tarentum, towards which city the Romans felt 
the deepest animosity, and which tlj^ey punished by selling 30,000 
of its people into slavery. A decree of the Senate, ratified by the 
vote of the commons, made a general assignment of the Campanian 
territory for the occupation of the citizens. 

Meanwhile Hannibal had been employmg with energy all the 
means at his disposal to support the unfortunate nations which had 
ventured to cast in their fortimes with his own. But in no case had 
his genius availed to save them, while the successes sometimes gained 
for him in Spain had failed to maintain there the power of Carthage, 
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and tlie alliance be bad arranged with the Aiacedonians Lad biociglis 
him no substantial aid £i’om the opposite quarter. A last effort was 
made for his relief when bis brother Hasdrubal decided to leave 
Spain to its fate, while he transported all the forces he could com- 
mand out of ilmt country into Italy. Fabiiis had gained a victory 
over him at B^cula, hi the valley of the upper Bsetis, but a gleam of 
success had been ^hed upon Hannibal’s arms in Apulia, where he 
had surprised j^Iarceilus, for the fifth time consul, and slain him in 
an ambush. Hasdrubal now shrank away from the attacks of the 
Romans, and directed his force by a long and circuitous march, so 
as to evade their pursuit and secure himself from obstruction. 
While Scipio watched the usual i*oad fiom the Ebro into Gaul along 
the coast of the IVIediteiianean, he threw himself into the hilly tracts 
to the westward, crossed the Bidassoa and the Adour, and so reached 
the Rhone through the mountain passes of the Cevennes. Prom the 
confluence of the Rhone and the Saone, the site of the later founda- 
jiion of Lugdunum, he effected his passage of the Alps, and as we 
must suppose by the Little St Bernard, the same route that Hannibal 
bad taken before him. His march was no doubt in the early sum- 
mer, for at the time of the election of consuls in the spring there 
was only a rumour yet heard of his approaching the Alps ; and this 
may account perhaps for the facility with which he would seem to 
have made the arduous transit. He was supported, however, by an 
auxiliary body of Arvernian Gauls, and his passage met apparently 
with no opposition from the natives. He descended into Italy with 
A' fresh and powerful army, and the generals of the republic were 
obliged to retire before him as he crossed the great plain of the 
Cisalpine, and took the line of the upper coast in his efforts to make 
a junction with Hannibal in the south. 

The Romans had exerted themselves to the utmost to meet the 
danger that had for some months threatened them. They had 
chosen for their consuls the bravest of the chiefs that now remained 
to them after the loss of Ma]i;cellus, and the decay of the powers 
both of Fabius and of Fulvius by increasing years. Lffivinus 
had given offence to the ruling party in the Senate, and seems to 
have been passed over in consequence. The choice of a candidate 
from among the patricians fell upon C. Claudius Nero, while the 
plebeians were represented by M. Livius, names of high repute at 
Rome in many later generations, but now for the first time brought 
conspicuously to light. To Nero was entrusted the task of keeping 
Hannibal in check in Bruttium, while Livius was charged with the 
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duty of resisting the advance of the new invader. But to this, as we 
have seen, his strength proved unequal. HasJrnbal still drew on, 
leaving the garrison of Placentia behind him, crossed the Rubicon, 
made an easy prey of Ariminnm, found the line oE the Metauriis 
still undefended, and only paused when he came* in front of the 
camp of Livius before the walls of Sena. From this position he 
sent horsemen to inform Hannibal of his arrival, and to apprise him 
of the line he was taking along the upper coast. Hannibal mean- 
while was engaging in various indecisive actions with Nero, in 
which, indeed, he is said to have lost many thousands of his army^ 
which could ill spare them; but he did not expect his brother’s 
arrival so early, and moreover he could not know beforehand whether 
he was about to force a passage through Umbria and Picenum, 
or to cross tbe Apennines and rouse the Etruscans to arms, as he had 
already roused the Gauls Such at least seems the only explanation 
that can be given of his fatal inactivity. Hasdrubal’s emissaries had 
got far into Apulia before they fell into the hands of Nero, and the 
letters they bore betrayed to the Roman general the plans of which 
he was himself as ignorant as Hannibal. Possessed of this important 
Information, he made a feint to deceive his opponent, quitted his 
camp with a portion of his forces, and pushed northward with 
the utmost speed and resolution. When he fell in with Livius, still 
apprehensive that Hannibal might be closely following, he urged his 
colleague to an instant attack. But Hasdrubal sagaciously discovered 
the reinforcements which had been added to the troops before 
him, and promptly retraced his steps as far as the Metaurus, There, 
however, he was brought to bay by powers considerably superior to 
his own ; and while the combat was still undecided he was surprised 
TT.c. 547 . hy the hank attack of Nero, his army was totally routed, 
B.c. 207. Ijq himself disdaining to fly was slain in the medley. 
Almost as rapidly as he had marched northward did Nero now 
hasten in the opposite direction. He announced the defeat to Han- 
nibal by throwing his brother’s head into his lines. The Carthaginian 
must have felt that he had now lost his last chance of maintaining 
himself in Italy. Yet he obstinately held his ground at the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, and though venturing on no active move- 
ments himself, occupied for the ensuing year the armies of both 
consuls to whom Bruttiiun was assigned as their common province. 
But the victors of the Metaurus were first recalled to Rome, where 
the people,* fully sensible both of its late peril and its sudden 
relief, broke out in unbounded rejoicings. They were invited to 
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celebrate a triumph, a solemiiifij wnicb had been foimerlj repeated 
almost eveiy year, but in winch the republic had not ventured to 
indulge while a formidable enemy was istill present on Italian soil. 

The new consuls Q Camilius Metellus and L. Yetuiius Philo 
continued on thsir pait to cany out the ‘ Fabian policy ’ of delay, 
and made no attempt to rouse the weary and dispirited hero to fury. 
In Italy the war languished Else vdi ere events were still woiking 
in favour of the Romans The withdrawal of the power of their 
foices fiom Spam had leduced the strength of the Caithaginians in 
that country to the lowest ebb. They were m face of the best 
general the Romans had ever had ; they depended for support upon 
the favour of the Iberians, a fickle people, ever ready to side with 
the strongest ; and yet they had cast the fortunes of Hasdrubal and 
Carthage upon the turn of a die. They had lost, and henceforth 
they wei e without resource. In the year 206 they relin- 
quished the field to Scipio, leaving only the city of Gades 
in the keeping of Mago, another brother of Hannibal, and Scipio 
at onco made preparations for carrying the war into Afiica. With 
this view he confirmed the compact already made with the Numidian 
Syphax, and entered into further relations with the Mauretanian 
Masfeinissa. It was not easy, hoAvever, to induce the Roman Senate to 
sanction so bold a step as the invasion of Africa while Hannibal 
stiU lingered in Italy. They appointed Scipio consul for 
the year 205, but assigned him Sicily for his province, and 
prudently effected a peace with their enemies in Macedonia before 
they committed themselves to the venture to which their champion 
was impelling them. 

The renown of this national hero derives peculiar lustre from 
sources wliich we are unable distmctly to trace. The account of his 
exploits by Livy seems to betray in its romantic and poetical charac- 
ter the colouring, if not the invention, of the panegyrists who hung 
about the families of the Roman magnates. Scipio was himself one 
of the first of his nation to devote himself to Greek manners, and 
surround himself with Gieek admirers and flatterers. His manners 
were refined beyond the usual tone of his rough countrymen. He 
was popular at Rome, but he was far more popular among the allies 
of Rome, and was adored by the Italians as their great protectoi 
against the Carthaginian invader. When the Senate, m its jealousy 
of his transcendent abilities — such, at least, was the story current — 
refused to allow him the men and money requisite for his meditated 
descent upon Africa, it was from the states of Italy that he recruited 
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his forces, each furnishing him with a portion of the material he 
required, and urging him to abandon the Fabian policy, which, 
however it had answered the interests of Eome heiself, had caused 
prolonged misery to every part of the peninsula It was this 
popularity that gave rise to the assertion repeated* by many of the 
later writers, that wherever he set his foot Scipio naight have 
established himself as a king. Undoubtedly his gallantry and 
genius gained him the peculiar veneration of his countrymen, and 
pointed him out for an epic hero to be adored like Eomulus, to be 
loved like Gamilliis. His continence is justly noted by Polybius 
in a simple story which Livy has magnified into a romance. No 
other Eoman except Julius Ca3sar ever won and retained such a 
hold upon the imagination of the Eomans. 

The Senate, it has been said, was just at this crisis relieved from 
expense and anxiety by the pacification of Greece. A few words 
must be given to the conduct of affairs in that quarter during the 
period of Hannibal’s invasion. The interference of Eome with 
Illyria brought her into contact wfitli the Macedonians, who bordered 
upon that region to the east. Demetrius of Pharos, whom the 
Romans had expelled from his conquests on the western coast, betook 
himself to the court of PhEippus, king of Macedon, and urged him 
to rise against them. Philippus, in the noith, and the Achasan 
league, or federation of states, in the south of Greece, had united in 
what was called the Social War, against the JEtolians. During the 
truce which was kept for the celebration of the Nemean games 
envoys from Flannibal introduced themselves to Philippus, just after 
the victory of Trasimenus, and Demetrius was able to engage him 
to make terms with the Carthaginians and assume the part, so long 
coveted by the chief Grecian leaders, of defender of Greece against 
the Eomans The republic in this strait exerted the diplomatic 
astuteness which marked her career no less signally than her conduct 
in war. She first made a treaty with the Jiltoiians, by which she 
secured to that race of lawless brigands the possession of every Greek 
town they could seize, bargaining for the slaves, money, and other 
plunder as her own share of the spoil. She thus supplied hei-self with 
the materials of war while she left to* her allies all the difficulties of 
the enterprise. At the same time she engaged in alliance with nations 
still further eastward, and contrived to keep Philippus in constant 
occupation with the arms of Attains of Pergamus in Asia Minor, 
of Antiochus of Syria, and of the barbarous tribes of Illyria and 
Dardania on his northern foontier. The aid he bad promised to 
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Hannibal was now deferred from year to year, and in fact never 
irrived. It was not, however, till after the victory of the Metaurus 
that the Macedonians finally abandoned Mm, and entered into 
bonds of amity with the successful republic. 

Scipio had overcome the resistance of the Senate by threatening 
it with an appeal to the people, in older to obtain permission to 
carry the war into Africa. He had been content, with this grand 
object in view, to forego the honours of a triumph, which party 
jealousy denied him, but which no doubt he could have extoried, 

with the popular feeling rising so high at his back. But in Africa 

his career was for a moment checked. The perfidious Syphas 
had gone over to the Carthaginians, seduced, as was reported, by 
the persuasions of Sophonisba, daughter of one of their chiefs, of 
whom he was enamoured. Such female influence was unknown 

to the earlier ages of the stern Eoman republic, and was now 

marked and recoided with contempt or indignation. But if Mas- 
sinissa was fiiithful to Rome, it was not to be expected that his 
jealous neighbour would make common cause with him. It was 
evident that a long contest yet lay before the Romans, and Scipio 
devoted himself to the task with constancy and resolution. Even al 
this crisis of her fate Carthage, it seems, had allowed Mago to be* 
take himself from Gades, which he could no longer hold, to the 
shores of Italy, in the hope of bringing timely succour to Hannibal. 
He carried off with him all the plunder of the commercial capital 
of Spain to furnish the sinews of war, and made for the Ligurian 
coast, with the view of securing once more the assistance of the 
Insubrians and other Gaulish tribes. He was checked, however, if 
not routed, by a Roman army of four legions, and the wound he 
himself received disabled him from fuither movement. He was now 
recalled at the pressing instance of the Carthaginian Senate, which 
also commanded Hannibal to quit Italy without delay and make all 
diligence to come and save his country at home. 

Meanwhile Scipio, ha^^ing Janded in Afuca in the year 204, 
began his operations by laying siege to Utica. There appears to 
have been no disposition on the part either of the nation ^ ^ 
or of their meicenary soldiers to revolt against the Car- 
thaginian government. Scipio found no ally except Massinissa, and 
he was a fugitive with only a few hundred horsemen, having been 
expelled from his ovm lealm by Syphsx. His knowledge of the 
country and of the people may have been valmbl'=^, and it %vas by 
bis counsel perhaps that Scipio set fire to the huts of the Nuini lians 
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and Carthaginians, constructed of the lightest raateiials, succes- 
sively on the same day. The effect of this stroke seems to have 
been prodigious. The aimies of the enemy were thiown into utter 
confusion, and routed with immense slaughter. Massinissa followed 
up the blow by the capture of Syphax, which neutralised at once 
the alliance of Numidia. But Scipio sustained a reverse in tho 
ioss of his fleet, and the Uticans continued to defend themselves, 
and compelled him at last to raise the siege. For a moment at least 
he contemplated making terms with Carthage, and arranged an 
armistice while envoys were sent from Africa to Eome, But the 
Roman Senate, now exulting in the defeat of Mago, and the recaU 
just announced of Hannibal from Italy, would listen to no accom- 
modation. The envoys of Carthage letuined without even a 
hearing. Hannibal leluctantly quitted the land in which he had 
waged war for so many years and gained such gloiious victoiies to 
so little purpose , but on quitting it he suspended in the temple of 
Juno, on its extreme point, the Lacinian promontozy, a number of 
brazen tablets inscribed with the piincipal events of the contest in 
the Greek and Punic languages. These records ''were seen by the 
iiistorian Polybius, and may have served perhaps in some degree to 
correct the boastful figments of the Roman annalists. But too much 
of the conduct and the character of Hannibal must always remain 
veiled to us. The Romans persisted in depicting him as a monster 
of perfidy and cruelty, and undoubtedly his mode of making war 
was to the full as barbarous as that which generally prevailed at the 
time. The account of his massacring the Italian soldiers who 
refused to follow him into Africa is indeed frightful if true, but it 
hardly exceeded some of the acknowledged atrocities of the Romans 
themselves. 

Hannibal sailed from Crotona in the autumn of 203, under cover 
of the armistice which had been concluded, and while it seemed still 
iT.c. 551. possible that a permanent peace might be established. The 
B.C. 203. Romans were evidently glad to let him go and bear his 
laurels with him untarnished. He came to land, not at Carthage but 
at Leptis, and spent the winter at Hadrumetum. The greater part 
of another year intervened, and yet we hear nothing of warlike 
opeiations between the great generals \^ho now confronted each 
other. At last a pitched battle was fought somewhere to the west 
of Carthage on the banks of the river Bagrada, to which the name 
of Zama lias been attached, but which is supposed to have really 
occurred at two or three days’ journey from that place. Wor i.s tm 
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date of tlie battle clefinicei} noted, which may however be aptly 
ferred from the circumstance rec'orded that it "was fought on the 
day o£ an eclipse of the sun, such as is found to have taken gg 2 
place on the 19th October. This would be a small matter 
but for the vast importance of the fortunes which were decided in 
that famous conflict. The disposition of Scipio’s forces seems to 
have deviated in some particulars from that which was usual with 
the Romans ; but the victory was no doubt gained more by the 
mdomitable valour of the legions when well led and confident in 
their commander, than by any superiority of the one chief over the 
other. It ended in the entire rout and destruction of the Cartha- 
ginian army, the flight of Hannibal, and the virtual conclusion of 
the long struggle between the rival republics. Scipio was at once 
advanced to the highest pinnacle of military glory, as the conqueror 
of the conqueror of Trasimenus and Cann«. 

There remained, however, a yet higher glory to achieve, and 
Scipio made it his own by his moderation and generosity. Carthage 
lay at last at the feet of Rome; there hardly wanted a second 
victory over the son of Syphax a few days later to reduce xj.o. 653 . 
her to abject submission. The question now arose at Rome 
and among the chiefs of the triumphant legions, how this detested 
and still dangerous enemy should be treated; many there were 
who vehemently urged her entire destruction, after the manner of 
Veil, or the treatment little less severe which had been inflicted 
on Capua and Tarentum. But Scipio alone withstood the clamour 
of his vengeful countrymen, partly, we may hope, from a feeling 
of humanity, partly, it has been surmised, from the liberal policy of 
not leaving Rome without a rival to teach her still to subject her- 
self to the law of nations, and refrain from the gratification of an 
inordinate ambition. He abstained from demanding the delivery 
of Hannibal into his hands, and allowed Carthage to retain her laws 
at home and her sway over the territories she claimed as her own 
in Africa. She was required to, surrender all her ships but ten, all 
her elephants, and no doubt her other munitions of war, and to 
engage to make no conquests even in Africa without the permission 
of the Romans. Hannibal himself proved to his countrymen the 
necessity of submission. Having established Massinissa in dignity 
and power, as a vigilant outpost at the gates of Carthage, Scipio 
transported his army across the sea, traversed the southern half of 
the peninsula with an immense concourse of the people who had 
witnessed so many of his rival’s victories and enters^^d Rome with the 
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most splendid o£ triumphs. Scipio received from the soldiers and 
citizens the illustrious name of Africanus, being the first Roman, if 
we except the dubious instance of Coriolanus, who was honoured 
with a titular designation from the place or people he had conquered. 
His statue was placed, in triumphal robes and crovTned with laurel, 
m the temple of Jupiter. Yoices were not wanting to declare that 
he was himself a genuine descendant of the Olympian deity. It is 
said, indeed, that the people were ready to offer him the consulship 
for life. In thus lavishing on their hero both divine and human 
honours they had advanced already very near to the temper of the 
Imperial epoch. As for Scipio himself, the offer, if really made, 
could not tempt him to abandon his usual moderation. But it 
seems, indeed, possible that at that crisis of the Roman polity a true 
patriot might have accepted the post of a constitutional sovereign, 
and done much to check the downward progress of public life, which 
became now marked and rapid. At least, at a later period, when 
the opportunity for any such prudent and temperate solution had 
passed away, Cicero takes a melancholy pleasure in representing 
another Scipio, the immediate descendant of the elder Africanus, 
as praising in a limited monarchy the best ideal of government. 
Had the nobles been left to work out the character they had justly 
Inherited of loyal citizens and patriots, this is the consummation of 
their political caieer to which they might actually have been led; 
but their course, however moderate and discreet, was rudely inter- 
cepted by the torrent of national corruption which in less than 
another half-century broke down every moral barrier. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

fhe good fortune of tbe Romans traced to the suporioritj’^ of their charjieter 
and the merits of their policy — Eagerness of the Italians to combat at their 
side — Rome confronted with Greece — ^gtate of the Grecian world after the 
breaking up of Alexander’s empire — Eeebleness of Athens, Thebes, and 
Sparta — The Achaean league; the ABltolians ; the Macedonians. 

The fortune of war is proverbial, and every warlike people has 
passed perhaps more than once through a crisis when a slight and 
apparently casual turn of affairs might have changed its greatest 
successes into irreparable ruin. The Romans were devout believers 
in Portune ; there was no deity in their celestial hierarchy to whom 
they paid their vows more assiduously ; they were apt to ascribe 
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10 tile speciai Fortune wliich they so constantly invoked their re- 
peated preser ration from imminent peril to their empire and nation. 
They were never tired of recurring to the happy chance by which, 
as they supposed, they were saved from destruction by the Etrus- 
cans under Porsena, by the Volscians under their own Cains Marcius, 
from the Gauls under Brennus, from the Samnites under Pontius, 
from the Greeks under Pyrrhus, and from the Carthaginians under 
Hannibal. It was mere affectation, indeed, to represent them- 
selves as providentially saved at a later period from the craft of 
Jugurtha or Mithridates, or even from the impetuous assault of the 
Cimbri and Teutones. But their earlier enemies had been truly 
formidable, and of all the struggles for existence in which they weie 
ever engaged there was none in which they came so near to ruin 
as in that with the great commander whom Scipio overthrew at 
Zama. It was a true instinct that made a late poet of the Empire 
select the war with Hannibal as the most critical epoch of Eoman 
history. Theie was no doubt a moral reason for the successes of 
the Eomans. The Eomans owed their final triumphs over the 
Gauls, the Italians, and the Africans far more to their own merits 
than to any defect in their opponents. We may tiace this supe- 
riority, first, to the strength and firmness of their character, which 
endued them with confidence in themselves, still more with con- 
fidence in one another ; to the power of command over themselves 
and not less of command over others ; to the mutual sympathy and 
brotherly feeling nuitured by, the perils they had encountered and 
the tiiumphs they had won together, and to a consciousness of natural 
fitness to rule and an imperial destiny to accomplish. The vaunted 
patriotism of the Eomans, which was undoubtedly both smcere and 
active, may be resolved into a sense of dependence upon one another 
and independence of all besides, which taught them to regard their 
city a.s the centi e of their universe. To the last the genuine Eoman 
never quitted Eonie even for a few months without a wrench to his 
feelings; to be banished from Eome for years overwhelmed him 
with desolation. Death and exile he designated alike by the name 
of capital punishment. 

It may well be believed that neither the GaulSj the Etrus- 
cans, nor the Carthaginio.ns possessed the peculiar moral qualities 
which thus formed the basis of the Eoman fortunes. The Gauls 
were semi-barbarians with no political instincts or common views ; 
the EUuscans were slaves driven to the field of battle by an effete 
and debased aristocracy ; the Carthaginians were eminently traders 
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and speculators, who made their public interests subservient to 
private ends, and were corrupted as a nation by personal selfishness. 
But besides these defects, none of these peoples had learnt the 
secret of Eoman success in the adoption of the laces they conquered, 
and the fusion of their own national life with that of the great 
mass of their subjects. Every colony of Eoman citizens planted on 
the coasts or in the interior of Italy became a nucleus around which 
there rapidly grew a semi-Eomanised population, eager to imitate 
the manners of the capital, and proud to accept from it the first 
rudiments of its national life. Every Latin colony, and next to 
these every Italian colony, receiving a certain foretaste of the 
full Eoman franchise, was gradually prepared for admission to all 
the fulness of its privileges, and taught to regard itself as an in- 
choate member of the race which ruled throughout the peninsula. 
It was no blind chance that saved Eome from Pyrrhus or Hannibal, 
but this principle of assimilation, whencesoever derived, whicli 
baffled the calculations of both invaders, and rendered the Italian 
ally no less determined an opponent than the Eoman himself. 

We can trace, indeed, the way in which this principle worked in 
multiplying the arms of the Eomans, and supplying them with in- 
exhaustible vigour. From the moment that the legions were con- 
verted from an annual conscription for a few months into a standing 
force, enrolled for permanent service, and quartered on every frontiei 
of an ever-extending empire, the Gauls, the Etruscans, the Italians 
from aU the conquered territories, threw themselves impetuously 
into their ranks, and rejoiced to exchange their provincial insigni- 
ficance for the excitement of a military career under the Eoman 
standards. The spirit of the Eoman and of the auxiliary was equally 
fed by tlie hope of plunder and advancement. The sack of cities 
and the ravage of fields supplied them both with common stores of 
booty. The necessary expenses of the campaign were willingly 
defrayed by the contributions of the Italian colonies and cities. 
Rome had but to speak the word, and men and money were forth- 
coming in abundance, whether to lay hands on the opulence of 
Capua or Tarentum, or to make a raid upon the slave-producing 
barrenness of Illyria or Spain. For "the Eoman officers war had 
peculiar charms, for the honours of successful warfare formed the 
surest road to civil distinctions, and these too might be attained more 
indirectly but hardly less surely by the judicious distribution of the 
plunder acquired in the held among the voters in the forum at home. 
While the bravest and most generous of the citizens were retained 
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under tlieir sfemdards at a distance, the elective suiTrage fell into the 
hands of tlie m<^aner class who were left in the city, and deemed 
unworthy of serving their country under arms. These were the 
men who in the comitia of the tribes and centuries almost openly 
sold the greater and the lesser offices of the state to the wealthiest can- 
didates, The favour of these, the real dispensers of consulships and 
prsetorships, was further solicited by shows and entertainments, and 
from the period we are now considering dates the general employ- 
ment of the seductive arts by which the magnates of Rom^ gained 
for the most part and retained their ascendency. Such were the 
gladiatorial combats, conducted with ever-increasing extravagance, 
End the distribution of the regular dole of grain to every citizen 
who deigned to apply for it. 

War, carried out on such principles and with such objects, could 
not fail to feed itself. Not the Romans only, but the Italians, and 
all the nations who could claim any share in the privileges 
of the Romans, were at all times clamorous for war ; nor does the 
lavish expenditure of blood and treasure in the recent contest seem 
to have abated for a moment the military frenzy with which the 
whole armed population of the peninsula became possessed. The 
impulse thus given was wholly irresistible. No wisdom and fore- 
sight on the pait of consuls or dictators could have arrested it, 
even if the eyes of the wisest of the Romans were actually opened 
to its fatal consequences. The withdrawal of these haidy races 
from the labours of the field was of course destructive to the ancient 
system of agric'ilture throughout Italy. The transformation of 
she husbandry of the peninsula from a 'vast aggregate of small 
holdings, each worked by its free owner and his family, into a 
handful of large properties, tended by slaves under the control of a 
hired bailiff, was effected, perhaps, in the course of the three ge- 
nerations that reached from the invasion of Pyrrhus to the dis- 
iodgment of Hannibal. In vain had the forms of the Roman 
constitution been steadily moTjilded in the direction of demo- 
cracy. The circumstances of society had worked meanwhile much 
more effectually in the opposite direction. Rome had fallen more 
and more under the actual control of a small number of 'wealthy 
proprietors, who, partly by corruption and partly by force, made 
themselves masters of the state under the forms of a liberal republic. 
The magnates of the Senate and the forum, who thus monopolised 
and divided among their own families the honours and offices of the 
state, and formed a class apart under the title of nobles, weie still 
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£or the most part animated with a spirit of patiiotism, with a not 
unworthy pride in themselves, their ancestors, and their country. 
‘They still appealed to illustrious examples, and believed in the 
examples they appealed to. They were still, on the whole, a viituous 
aristocracy, and we may believe that they were ncTfc themselves the 
dupes of the high-down pretensions which the false sentiment of a 
later age so sedulously ascribed to them. But their virtue, such as 
it was, began already to tremble to its fall. The era which now 
opens upon us completed in the course of another half-century the 
demoralisation of the Romans, and indicted the most grievous 
sufferings upon the world around them, 

^And 1 too,’ says Livy fervently, as if he had been himself 
tiansported in spirit into the perils and hardships of the great 
struggle he had just related, ^and I too rejoice to have reached 
the termination of the Punic war.’ He does not say ^ the second’ 
of the three wars between Rome and Caithage, which all lay within 
the compass of the work he had undertaken. The Second or 
Hannibalian war was felt on all hands to be the crisis of the 
international contest ; still more, it was understood by the Romans 
themselves to constitute the most critical peiiod of their entire 
history. ^ For the further I advance,’ he continues, ‘ in the work 
which expands so widely before me, the more do I feel like one who 
has just dipped his foot in the water, and sees the mighty billows of 
the ocean increasing in depth and volume.’ The last sixty-three 
years of his history had occupied as much space as nearly five 
bundled that had gone before them ; and, as the arena of the Roman 
exploits extended, he might expect the labour of narrating them to 
be proportionally inci eased. Pyirhus and Hannibal had been 
great, but beyond them lay the figures of Antiochus and PMiippus, 
of Viriathus and Mithridates, of Juba and Jugurtha, and of ail the 
Lllustrioiis Romans who should in turn oppose and vanquish them; 
beyond these again a Marius and a Sulla, a Pompeius, a Crassus 
and a Caesar, an Antonius and an Octavius, any one of whom 
might comprise in his career the histoiy of a whole generation 
of Romans. The theatre of the events which were now to be 
unfolded would reach from G-ades to 't;he Euphrates, from the shores 
of Britain to the Cataracts of the Nile. Rome had already stood for 
thirty years face to face with Hellas, Roman greed and ambition 
with Grecian canning and refinement; but as long as Carthage 
stood erect the fiank of the Roman empire remained uncovered, 
and it was not till the Carthaginians were swept from Italy, and 
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Hannibal himself reduced to impotence, that the conquerors of 
Zama and the Metaui’us could seriously address themselTes to tlie 
conquest of Hellenic civilisation. 

Even if we accept in full the statements we have received of the 
amount of life if cost to free Italy from the invader, it could not 
have effected any great reduction in the warlike resources of her 
population. The drain of Roman blood was repaired by the rapid 
admission of the subject races, and if the stoutest hands were 
constantly drafted into the ranks of the legions, the labours of the 
field might be transferred to captives made in war, or purchased 
with the spoils of conquest. The militaiy force of the republic was 
as great as ever, and it was even more ardent for war, more devoted 
to arms as a trade or profession. The debts she had contracted in 
money %vere easily repaid by assignments of land. She continued 
CO found colonies of her own people wherever the native population 
had been swept away or enfeebled. She drew into her own porta 
the commerce of Carthage and of the states with which Carthage 
had traded ; and while the great inland sea was for the most part 
clear of pirates, particulaily in its western waters, the commerce of 
the people that bordered it received an enormous impulse from the 
sudden pacification of the free highway between them. 

The Greeks had watched the contest with anxious forebodings. 
They were well aware that whichever nation came off victorious, its 
greed of empire would not be satisfied with the undisputed possession 
of Spain or the islands, for which it pretended to contend. Rome 
had now not only abased Caithage, but had fixed an enemy at her 
side in the kings of Mauretania and Numidia, who would suffice to 
keep her ever distracted and ever feeble. The East was covered, so 
to say, with the ruins of the empire of Alexander. That mighty 
edifice had been hastily built up, and had not force and cohe* 
sion enough to exist in any large masses for even one century. In 
Asia ten states, it is said, had been formed out of the provinces 
which had first been occupied hj the Seleucides, In Thrace the 
native races had cast off the yoke of Macedonia, and placed them- 
selves again under chiefs of their own blood. Egypt still remained 
as a separate kingdom, ruled by the Ptolemies with the swords 
of a handful of Greek ’mercenaries; but the fertile province of 
Gyrene had fallen away from it, and submitted itself to another 
Hellenic court with a slender Helienic following. The continent, 
and the islands of Greece proper had very generally lestimed their 
independence They reverted almost to their primitive political 
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condition as na^-egaie of numerous local tyraenus or rcpiihiioSs 
forming themseives occasionally into small cncles of al licence, but 
ever jealous of one another, and ever pre^nig upon one another, 
vdth no head to guide them, no principle to mould them into a cor- 
porate polity. Among these numeioii? independent atoms Spaito 
A as perhaps, individually the strongest, and still preserved 

some tradition of it'< ancient military discipline ; the Acliaian league 
acquired some political prominence a,s a confederation of little 
states on both sides of the G-ulf of Corinth ; Athens and Thebes 
and other illustrious names of antiquAy had become shadows of 
their former selves; their dependence upon ^Macedonia might be 
merely nominal, and easily shaken off, but they could exercise 
litLlo influence on die general affairs of tlieir country. Some of the 
islands, such as Rhodes luoie especially, stood apart as commercial 
emporiums, making no efforts at dominion on land. Philip, ivhom 
we have befoie noticed ns king of Macedonia, still swayed a great 
military pov/er, but he was hampered in all his piojocts by the 
jealousy of Attains, king of Pergamus, and of Ptolemy, who from 
his distant throne at Alexandria ruled some Grecian cities on the 
borders of iMacedonia and Thrace. To secure himself these pos- 
sessions the Egyptian monarch had already invoked the pationagc 
of the Roman republic. The ^tolians, a people of mere bandits, 
without a polity or even a king, wmre constantly harassing theii 
neighbours all around, desnoying evexything and constructing 
nothing, forming themselves the centre of the political chaos which 
they piopagatcd. 

The excessive feebleness of the ancient cities of Greece was pnitly 
due to the degradation in v/hich they had been plunged by luxury 
and dissipation, and by the withdraival of their ablest citizens under 
the supeiior attractions of society at the biiHiant courts of Antioch, 
Alexandria, I^crgamus, and Gyrene. At Athens and Thebes thcio 
was no longer any public life at all. The Boeotians arc said, indeed, 
to have formally forbidden their citizens to take part in politics. 
Sparta was sabjected to a repeated series of i evolutions, in which 
her magistrates were oftentimes ma'^sacred. Corinth allowed a 
garrison of Macedonians to occupy her city -while another of Acii scans 
held her citadel, and her owm people lovoked on, as at a spectacle of 
the circus, while the two rival forces contended for superiority^. 
But the population of all these p]ac<\s had dwindled to a very lew 
point. The number of the Spartans, for instance, had diminished 
from 9,000 to 700. The marine of Athens was limited to three 
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veBseis. The soil of Greece had never been able to support aa}^ 
large population ; it was by theii’ extensive commerce, and by the 
resources thence derived, that Athens and other maritime cities had 
maintained the numbers which made their power so great and 
their names so illustrious. With the decline of libeity their social 
activity had become paialysed, and the enervated descendants of the 
ancient free men of Hellas were content to live upon the stores accu- 
mulated by their ancestors, and as these became exhausted to perish 
with them 

The strength of ]\Iacedonia was no doubt more compact and the 
spirit of this younger people more vigorous. The Macedonians were 
still proud of the victories they had obtained under their gieat con- 
querors, and their nionarchs did not cease to dream of a second 
empire of the world to be seem-ed by the arts of a ^^hilip and the 
aims of an Alexander But the nation was poor, and could only 
wage a war of plunder ; the genius of the Macedonians, never fertile 
in gicat men, had been depressed by long subjection to tyrants; the 
phalanx, the potent instrument with which they had broken the 
desultoiy airay of the Gieeks, and scattered the incoherent masses 
of the Peisians, w^as leally no match for the long but well-supported 
lines of the Roman legions. The w’^eight of its attack w^as lost 
upon an organised foice of cohorts and maniples which could }ieid 
and 1 e-form, wheel to right and lell, and skirmish in front or 
rear ; and its power of enduring resistance might be w'’orn out by 
the indefatigable perseverance of the conquerors of Hannibal. In 
her campaigns against the Greeks and Macedonians Rome was 
enabled to dispense wdth the large armies of many legions which 
she had employed in Italy, and could move in advance or retreat 
with greater celerity, while she drew her supplies from a smaller 
area. Her blow'-s w^ere all the moie vigoi'oiis for being more sudden, 
and better sustained 

Macedonia would, ho\vever, have been more powerful if her 
possessions, even at this period, had been less extensive. Besides 
her own proper soil, a land of rugged hills well calculated to pro- 
duce a race of w^aniors, she maintained garrisons in many scattered 
positions throughout Greece, in Thessaly and Euboea, in Opus and 
Locris, Phocis and Elatea,,at Corinth, and in the recesses of Arcadia. 
She held the islands of Andros, Paros, Cythnos, and Thasos, together 
with various cities in Caria, and other coasts of the lesser Asia. 
Her fortified posts in Thrace, on the Propontis and the Bosporus, 
whi^h commanded the passage between the two continents, assured 
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her o£ che enmity of the monaiciis of Asia, m addition to the 
jealousy in -which she was held by every free state of Greece. 
Accordingly she was harassed on all sides ; her policy was enfeebled 
by the necessity of making an armed aj)pearance at so many points 
at once, or in rapid succession ; she was incapacitated from forming 
any definite plans of action, and her strength was w^asted by inter- 
minable marches and unforeseen expenses. To consol idate the forces 
of such an empire required the genius of another Alexander ; it 
required an energy and elasticity in the national character which 
it no longer possessed ; but under no circumstances perhaps could 
she have resisted the steady advance of the Eoman power, w’hich 
was now brought in contact with her through the agency of the 
i®tolians. 


CHAPTEE XXIIL 

The Romans commence the conquest of the East — Flamininus encounters the 
Macedonians— The victory at Cynoscephalse — Philippas, king of Macedon, 
sues for peace — Flamininus declares the freedom of Greece. — (b c. 200-195.) 

Ten years before the conclusion of the sti uggle with Hannibal the 
Senate had declared war against the king of Macedonia, and con- 
tinued for seven years to carry it on, though only as a secondary 
object. For some time, indeed, under the pressing exigencies of the 
contest in Italy and Afhca, the war with Philippus had been dropped, 
and he had been enabled to send 4,000 Macedonians to fight for 
Carthage on the field of Zama. The submission of her great rival 
left Eome free to concentrate her energies against this obstinate 
enemy. Straightway the Senate decieed a renewal of the contest. 
But the commons felt or pretended to feel exhausted with the 
demands so constantly made upon them. They were in fact jealous 
of the nobles, whose privilege it was to enrol the legions, to lead 
them to victory, to reap the jdunSer, and to secure to themselves 
therewith the honours and offices of the city. The Senate pro- 
ceeded, however, to carry out its views with a high hand. In the 
year 200 P. Sulpicius Galba a^d C. Aurelius Cotta werei 
u.c. 554. consuls, and to the first of these was assigned 

the province of Macedonia. Arrangements were speedily set on foot 
for furnishing him with an army. An attempt perhaps was made 
1)0 ward olf the opposition of the people by the ci cation o£ dcoemvira 
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icr rht. diteliibution among tliem of land in Sanmium and Apulia 
The R''»man games were celehiated with more than ordinal j sump- 
tuonsness by the cimile ssdiies, and a second day lepeated; vast 
quantities of corn which Scipio had sentfi'om Afiica were dispensed 
fco the citizens, together with a sum of money. The citizens accepted 
the largess and admired the games, but they persisted nevertheless 
in their profession cf repugnance to the renewal of war, and the 
rogation sent down to them by the Senate was rejected by almost 
tiie whole of the centuries. The tiibunc Bsebius undertook to 
make a criminal charge against the Senate in the spirit of bis valiant 
predecessors; but his oflRce carried with it less authority now than 
in the olden time. The lathers abused and insulted him in the 
curia, and laid the question again before the comitia, deigning onH 
to enforce their policy with a public speech from the consul. The 
centuries voted a second time, and now at last ratified with their 
sufiliage the decision of the real masters of the commonwealth. 
This transaction fully shows how completely under the miiitarj- 
lulc of the last century the aristociacy of Rome had recovered its 
predominance, though still maintaining the foims of a balanced 
constitution. 

The liomans wcie about to plunge, indeed, into a caieer of 
eastern concpiest, which did not stop till it led them at last to the 
Caspian and the Persian Gulf, But neithci the jKOplo noi the aris- 
tocracy conceived at this moment any such wide lesults. The nobles 
were fully alive to the imjioitance of secuimg the lepublic against 
the aggressive spirit of the Macedonian luleis. They weio jealous, 
perhaps, of the moral iniluence of Greece. The\ verc anxious to 
denude Carthage of future alliances. Still more the immediate 
temptations of warfare, witli the wealth, the honours, the power at 
home which it ensured them, were becoming more and more iirc- 
sisrible. Tire people, on their part, though at® tirnej^ weary and 
reluctant, were still generally willing followers in a career of excite- 
ment and plunder. But beyond these direct incentives we shall not 
err in giving some weight to the gross passion for wider dominion 
which ■was working not at Rome only, but among ail the leading 
stales of the civilised world. Tire day of petty republics and loose 
ledciations Ijad parsed marvellous sweep of Greece over Asia 

had aroused tire lust of empire Carthage had aspired to sovereignty 
in the West ; the kings of I^Iacedonia, of Syria, and of Egypt still 
longed for the succession to Alexander throughout the East. If 
Rome tiitertained as yet no bchemes of universal con(j,ucst, suci 
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are shadowed forth in the pretended testament of the Czar Peter, 
she was not, at least, tending towards it with the mere brute instinct 
with which the madrepore extends his empire over the bottom of the 
ocean. The moment was indeed critical. Attalus and the Ehodians 
had incited the Athenians to renoiince their subjection to Macedonia, 
out their aid seems to have been confined to calling upon the 
Romans to intervene. Loavinus, the commander of the legions on 
the Macedonian border, joined urgently in this requisition. He 
represented how Philip had insulted and defied him. ‘ You think 
you may do anything with me,’ were the words of the insolent 
foreigner to ^milius, ‘ because you are a young man, and a fine 
young man, and a Roman I But if you want war, you shall have 
it I ’ Such language was well calculated to determine the policy 
of the vacillating populace 

Rome declared war a second time against the tyrant of Macedon. 
While a great part of her disposable forces were retained in Italy 
to keep in check the still turbulent Gauls in the north, and Bruttians 
in the south, not more than 20,000 men could be transported across 
the Adriatic. The operations of the years 200 and 199 were con* 
ducted by Siilpicius Galba and Villius Tappulus, successively consuls. 
Athens was enabled to secure her deliverance; but though marked 
U.C. 556 . by cruel reprisals on both sides, these campaigns were pro- 
B.C. 19 S. ^uctive of no other signal incidents. In 198 the consul T. 
Quinctius Plamininus arrived to take command of the Roman forces. 
The tribunes had declared him ineligible for the chief magistracy, 
inasmuch as he had not yet mounted the first round of the ladder 
of office, 'which commenced with the quasstorship ; but the Senate 
had rejected their appeal, and the cent-uries had bowed to the 
Senate’s decision. He reached the scene of action more promptly 
than his predecessors in command. He brought with him consider- 
able reinforcements. Thus put upon his mettle he was determined 
to act strenuously. He immediately sought oixt the enemy on his 
own borders, and led the 'whole strength of his legions in array 
against him. He offered terms, indeed, but they were such as he 
knew would be intolerable. A battle ensued; It was well-contested. 
The result was for a moment doubtful,’ but by skill or luck Plamininus 
was enabled to throw a detachment on the rear of the enemy, and 
thus put him into confusion and worsted him. J hilip conducted his 
shattered forces to hi*? Btn :ighoH at Peha and th^ Roman leader 
was left free to trtiat with the states of southern Greei^e, many 
dI' which he succeeded in attaching to his side. At his instance 
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the representatives of the Achaean league met to determine upon 
their course. The result, indeed, was to split them into two parties, 
^nd some of their cities made common cause with Macedonia. 
Fiammmus, however, proclaimed that the general vote was in 
lavour of the Rolnans, and declared himself Protector of the league 
and champion of the liberties ot Greece. 

After the expiration of his consulship Flam minus continued at 
die head of affaiis in the capacity of proconsul, but he was anxious 
to have the merit of settling them himself and to bung them quickly 
to a conclusion On both sides there was a desii e for peace, and 
the Roman and Macedonian, attended by theii piincipal allies, met 
in conference at the Pass of Thermopylae. The ^Etolians, who 
would not be satisfied without reducing Philip to extiemity, did 
tiieir best to insult and irritate him, but Flamminus soothed him, 
and induced him to send envoys to Rome and refer the decision ol 
affairs to the Senate itself. When, however, the Senate opened the 
discussion by demanding his withdrawal from the three fortresses 
Demetrias, Chalcis, and Corinth, which he vauntingly called the 
Fetters of Greece, his agents at once declared themselves incom- 
petent even to treat on so vital a point, and the negotiation xell to 
the ground. Rome had gained in public opinion even by this 
abortive reference to her power at a distance, and the states which 
had hitherto held themselves aloof from her were more inclined 
to take sides with the leader who professed to be the patron of 
their common cause. In 197 Flamininus could advance northward 
to Thermopylae with the general support of the Greek people, as well 
as with the auxiliary force of ,dEtolian cavalry, which might serve 
him effectually against the heavy masses of the Macedonian phalanx. 
Philip shrank from meeting him among the hills and passes through 
which he was advancing, but awaited his arrival on ground chosen 
by himself on the plain of Thessaly near Scotussa. A gieat oattie 
v/as fought at a place called Cynoscephalse, in which the u.c. 557 . 
strength and weakness of the Macedonian army were in turn ® 
displayed. Philip had disposed the greater part of his forces in two 
phalanxes, each of 8,000 men. With the first he broke through 
the lines of the legions, which, however, closed in upon it again with 
no material loss ; the other was suddenly attacked while in process 
of formation, and m a moment scattered to the winds. The victory 
of the Romans was decisive ; their success might be embittered for 
a moment by the insolence of the ,dEcoliars m claiming one-half 
at least of its*" merit ‘ but they passed over tbe affront, treasuring the 
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rer.iembrance of it in secret. Their allies were not io be trusted ; 
but it would be easy to cast them off at a later period. 

Philip felt that the cherished instrument of his power was broken 
in his hands. He remitted to the Senate the conditions of peace, and 
gladly accepted easier terms from Rome than he could have extorted 
from his implacable enemies nearer to him. The -ffitolians felt 
themselves bafHed, but Flamininus carried out the policy of the 
republic, which had no Avish to crush the men whose alliance might 
still be servicable to it. An interval of suspense ensued while 
reference was made to the Senate, and commissioners appointed to 
settle on the spot the future condition of the Grecian cities. It was 
u.c. 5o8. ^ year after the battle of Cynoscephalae that at the 

B c. i £>6 Isthmian games, at which the representatives of every 
Grecian community attended, it was declared, with sound of trumpet, 
that the Roman Senate and T. Quinctius, its general, had liberated the 
whole of Greece fiom the power of Macedonia. The Greeks threw 
themselves into a frenzy of joy, eager to touch the hands of their 
deliverer and covering his head with garlands, as if he were the 
victor in all their games, and they had no othei interest but in them. 
The old national sports of Greece Avere now at best but a frivolous 
excitement, but the rejoicings of the Greeks at the exchange, for 
such it plainly was, of one master for another, were really more 
frivolous still. 

The arrangements now made extended to the breaking up of 
Thessaly, long subject to Macedon, into a number of petty republics; 
the establishment of various independent commimities in Illyria and 
Epirus ; the restoration of Corinth to the Achaeans, and above all 
the establishment of Athens as a free state, with the addition to her 
dominions of the islands of Delos, Paros, and others. The ^tolians 
alone Avere disappointed. Their claims, whatever they might be, 
were referred again to the Senate, and the Senate did not care to 
consider them. 

The Romans had undertaken the protectorate of Greece ; but the 
limits to which this obligation might be pushed extended beyond 
the continent of Europe. Antiochus, king of Syria, had concerted 
together with Philip a division between them of the Greek com- 
munities in Asia Minor which appertained at this time to the king- 
dom of the Ptolemies. While Philip Avas engaged hand-to-hand 
with the Romans his ally had occupied himself with making these 
acquisitions in his oAvn behoof, and adding to them the reduction 
of other places in the western part of the peninsula. It was not till 
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he had accomplished his views in that quartei that he threatened 
to lead his forces across the Hellespont, while at the same time he 
sent envoys to Flamininus to negotiate for the peaceable retention 
of his conquests. The Boman general was not to be intimidated or 
cajoled. He recpiired Antiochus to relinquish every Greek city 
which he had seized, and at the same time forbade him to cross over 
into Europe. While aw'aiting submission to these ordeis he turned 
his attention to affairs in another quarter. Sparta had fallen under 
the tyranny of Nabis, and had become more and more alienated from 
the rest of Greece, to which she properly belonged But Argos 
had surrendered to the domination of Nabis also, and Piaminmiis 
represented to the Greeks the iniquity of suffering so integral a 
portion of their common country to remain thus subjected to the 
foreigner. The League at his instance declared war, and he led its 
forces b\ the side of the legions to the gates of Sparta. At the 
same time a Roman fleet ai rived off the coast, and prevented the 
arrival of succours from abroad. Nabis was soon driven to ex- 
tremities, Argos was restored, and a portion of the tyrant’s own 
territory declared independent. The Ach^ans, indeed, Av.559. 
complained of these terms as too moderate, but Rome ® 
maintained her usual policy m clipping the power of her various 
adversaries rather than destroying any one of them for the advantage 
of another. 

Flamininus had now exercised the imperium, as consul and pro- 
consul, for nearly four years, and it was necessary that he should 
soon retire from the scene of his exploits. Rome, it seems, was not 
yet prepared to convert her protectorate over Greece into an absolute 
dominion, and her general was allowed to play a more honourable 
part, and declare that the Greeks should be left at liberty to govern 
themselves, while every Roman garrison should be withdrawn from 
her fortresses. Once more he summoned the states to a jjq ^ §00, 
general assembly, and solemnly took leave of them, en- ® 
joining them to prove themselves m the eyes of Rome worthy 
of the gift of freedom which she had generously made them 
Another scene of excitement occurred, and Flamininus himself wag 
moved to tears with sympathetic emotion. In Scipio Afncanus, and 
again in Quinctius Flamininus, two men who deserve to be placed 
together as types of Roman greatness in its simplest and highest 
development, we may recognise the same general qualities of stern- 
ness and even ferocity in action combined with an occasional fiac- 
oidity of sentiment, both of which we shall find as we proceed to be 
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common characteristics of their nation. We may further remaik 
how in both these great men their personal ambition was sub- 
ordinated to a generous spirit of patriotism. The triumph, the 
highest reward of this virtue, which the Eoman prized the highest, 
was never more justly conferred upon any Roman iaeroes than upon 
the conqueror of Hannibal and the liberator of the Greeks. 

Meanwhile Greece, under the protectorate of the republic, 
which, with a generosity unusual to herself or to other conquerors, 
had left her the show at least of independence, enjoyed a period of 
repose, the happiest perhaps if not the brightest in the whole course 
of her annals. She enjoyed a respite from the tyranny of the 
Macedonians, which had kept her in alarm or suffering for a hundred 
and fifty years, and she had recovered sufficient strength and 
self-command to control the petty ambition of her several states, now 
again combined under one political system. The destruction of hei 
works of art and the accumulated treasures of her age of grandeur 
might now be eftectually stayed; the rapid decline of her industry 
and decrease of her population might receive a check. The numbers 
she could maintain on her own barren and mountainous territory 
were but small, but the carrying trade of the world had in other 
times made her rich and populous, and under the protection of Rome 
she might extend far and wide the operations of her mercantile 
marine. She might acquire, moreover, by the charm of her arts 
and literature a powerful influence over the minds of the stronger 
race which was beginning to balance in the West the preponderance 
which the successors of Alexander had so long exercised in the 
opposite quarter. To enjoy and to prolong this period of repose, 
the highest boon which she could now possibly obtain, it was only 
necessary that she should frankly accept the conditions imposed 
upon her. The policy of Rome demanded that she should be sub- 
missive, and that she should not be powerful. Rome was gra- 
ciously pleased to allow her a nominal independence ; this was as 
much as fortune could now secure for liei, and this perhaps only 
for a time. She had still some generous spirits among her children 
who were galled by these conditions ; but the truest patriots were 
those who controlled their own impatience for the common interests 
of their countrymen. 
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Wax with Antiochus, king of Syria — He is defeated in the battle of Magnesias 
and IS required to withdraw from his acquisitions m Asia Minor — Forma- 
tion of a Hngdom of Asia in dependence upon Eome — War with the Celt? 
berians and Lusitanians in Spam — Complete reduction of Cisalpine G-aul 
and Sardinia. — (b c. 191-178 ) 

We rest for a moment mth pleasure on the vision of peace and quiet 
which is opened to us by the terms accorded by Rome to Greece, 
but the general aspect of the world around us is still one of incessant 
action and hostile demonstrations. Rome was at deadly feud with 
the Gauls and the Spaniards in the north and west ; the hostility of 
Carthage, to the south, was at best disguised only, and the ablest oi 
the citizens of Carthage was still constantly intriguing against her. 
But Carthage herself was kept in check by the Numidians and 
Mauretanians, or her western frontier, and harassed by internal dis- 
sensions by which Rome knew well how to profit. On the east the 
iEtolians were the implacable and indomitable enemies of the great 
republic, while the ^tolians in their turn were restrained by the 
Achseans under the Roman protectorate. The Achseans were at 
feud with Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, and the activity they showed 
in their private quarrel under the direction of the brave Philopoemen 
moved the jealousy even of their protectors. Philip of Macedon 
now found it for his interest to take sides with Rome as a guarantee 
against the encroachments of the Syrian Antiochus. Antiochus him- 
self, glorying in some successes gained over the Bactrians and Indians, 
and exulting in the title of the Great, was bent on restoring the 
empire of a Cyrus or a Xerxes, and was threatening the independence 
of the petty kings of Bithynia and Cappadocia, with the help of the 
Galatians and other warlike tribes of Asia Minor. He had also 
another enemy on his fiank, in the person of the king of Egypt. 
Among these conflicting elements the power of the Roman and the 
Syrian stood undoubtedly the highest. The Syrian might exceed in 
the numbers he could bring into the field, and in the infinite resources 
of an ancient civilisation which he wielded. The Roman, on the 
other hand, excelled in the personal bearing of his legions, and in 
the skill and conduct of his commanders. The wars, indeed, which 
Rome was still constantly waging against the hardy barbarians of 
Gaul and Spain were a school of military prowess ; the armies she 
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fcrained in tliese campaigns were fit to do anything and to go any- 
where ; the vast multitudes which an Antiochus could bring into 
the field against them were scattered like chaif before them; in 
battle the Romans were ever victorious against the Asiatics, and in 
craft and policy they were little if at all inferior fo them. As long, 
therefore, as the chiefs of the legions and the Senate maintained their 
loyalty to their common country their success was assured, and it 
was not till the civilised world lay prostrate at their feet that they 
forgot their duty to Rome, and turned their arms upon one another. 

In the wars of Greece and Asia which continued for many years 
to occupy the chief attention of the republic, the triumphs of her 
policy followed in rapid and unvaried succession. Antiochus had 
ventured to plant his fortresses on the European shore of the Helles- 
pont, and had advanced even to the frontiers of Greece in defiance 
of her protests and menaces. At Thermopylae his armies were 
u 0 563 ^^countered almost at the outset by the consul Acilius in 
the year 191, and driven across the sea into Asia Minor 
The consul foimd himself at leisure to turn round upon the ^Eto- 
lians and inflict a severe check upon that enemy also. Disembar- 
rassed of the foe on their flank, and assisted by Philippus, who 
prepared stores for their army as they advanced, the Homans, now 
led by Scipio Africanus and his brother Lucius, effected the passage 
of the Hellespont, and sought out the great Antiochus in his retreat 
at Ephesus. It was in vain that he had at his side the veteran 
Hannibal, who had long been the soul of the intrigues by whicli the 
enemies of Home had been marshalled against her, and who, since 
he had been expelled from Carthage by the success of the faction 
there opposed to him, had wandered from coast to coast, and fixed 
himself at last as the trusted adviser of Antiochus. Hannibal 
seems, indeed, to have been unable to make any head against the 
Homans with the wretched troops which the Syrian could place 
under his command, but the Homans were still alarmed at the 
bitterness of his hatred and the ^persistency of his efforts against 
them, and they did not disdain to create a jealousy against him by 
pretending to bestow attentions upon him and make him offers of their 
confidence. At last Antiochus was driven to sue for peace, but the 
only answer vouchsafed him was the demand that he should evacuate 
Asia Minor even to the line of the Taurus. Antiochus preferred to 
risk a battle. He was met and worsted by Lucius Scipio at Magnesia 
in a battle in which about 30,000 Romans overthrew 80,000 Asiatics, 
and pretended to have slain 50,000 of Them, with the loss of a few 
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imndreds only. The Galatians, the children of a Gaulish invasion 
of a century previously, were the only troops who made any m. 
show of resistance. On that day the fate of Asia was 
sealed for the whole duration of the Roman empire. The Romans 
affected, indeed, ?o think much of Antiochus, but he was no foemaii 
worthy of their steel. He acceded at once to all that was required 
of him, renounced his pretensions to any portion of Asia Minor^ 
surrendered his chariots, his elephants, and his treasures, and gave 
up his fleet to be burnt by the conquerors. He was further required 
and would not have hesitated to deliver up Hannibal, but the Car- 
thaginian escaped to cairy on his intrigues, though with no better 
success, elsewhere. 

The immediate result of the defeat of Antiochus was the forma* 
tion of a ‘kingdom of Asia’ formed fiom the spoils of the Syrian 
monarcha between the Hellespont and Mount Taurus. Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, had fortunately sided with the Romans. He was 
well fitted to become a puppet in their hands, and to him were given 
the lich provinces of Lydia and Phrygia, Mysia, and Lycaonia, the 
greater pait of the great peninsula of Asia Minor. The native chiefs 
and people were equally pleased to be delivered from the brigandage 
exercised by the Galatians, and the moie systematic extortions of 
Antiochus. By accepting the protection of Rome they might hope 
to be freed also from the exactions of the Roman soldiery, who 
under the lax discipline of the consul Manlius were beginning to 
give the rein to their rapacity and licentiousness, or rather perhaps 
were left by the Senate to provide for their own necessities. The 
pretended alliance of Rome was, indeed, merely a disguised subjec- 
tion ; the Senate began already to flatter itself with the spectacle of 
the kings who attended servilely upon it. Meanwhile even be}ond 
the Taurus the nations stretching to the Euphrates heard with awe 
the name of the great Western republic, and even at the court of the 
king of Persia, the Empire of Rome, it was whispered, extended to 
the frontier of Cilicia. 

Manlius and his colleague Eulvius were the first, perhaps, of the 
Roman commanders who ventured openly to declare war without 
the consent and direction of the government at home It was thus 
that Manlius had attacked and defeated the Galatians; and thus 
did Fiilvms turn his forces against the jEtolians, besiege Ambracia, 
and compel the enemy to seek terms of peace at his hands. The 
retui-n of the victorious legions homeward was thus secured ; but a 
large portion of their enormous booty was snatched from them by 
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an msuirectioo of Thracians on their hank. The Romans were not 
intoxicated by their successes. They still kept faith with Greece^ 
and when their armies had repassed the Adriatic they left not a 
single gariison behind them. They were content with the terror 
of their invincible army, supported as it was by a* devoted party in 
U.C.S&5. eveiy state and city in the East. In the year 189 L. Scipio 
Bc 189. a military and JEmilius a naval triumph over 

Antiochus, and Scipio ventured to emulate the glory of his brother, 
the victor of Africa, by assuming the title of Asiaticus. In 187 
Manlius and Fulvius succeeded also to the honours of the triumph. 

We are not to suppose, however, that the activity of the Romans 
was confined during the wars of Greece and Asia to the eastern 
quarter of the world. The legions had been employed not less 
assiduously in the conquest of the West, while Rome had never been 
left in ease and security even on the soil of Italy itself. The war- 
like tribes of Spain, which had constantly risen to support the 
Romans against their first enemies, the Carthaginians, were not the 
more disposed to acquiesce in the Roman supremacy when the 
Carthaginians were overthrown and expelled. There was, indeed, 
little for the Romans to gain, as regarded tangible wealth, in the 
rud j mountains which abutted upon the waste waters of the Atlantic. 
Here and there, indeed, on the southern coast the Tyrians had planted 
colonies which had grown into flourishing cities. Here and there 
both gold and silver mines had been discovered, and perhaps the 
greater part of the precious metals then in use throughout the world 
was derived from the working of these yet unexhausted veins. But 
these sources of wealth and objects of cupidity were few and dif- 
ficult of access. Blind as the ancients were to their true economical 
interests, even the Romans, the blindest of them all, could not 
have supposed it cheaper to fight than to trade for them. We 
must be content to attribute the pertinacity with which Rome con- 
tinued to assail the liberties of Spain to a mere military instinct, a 
lust of fighting for its o^vn sake, the results of which were really 
disastrous to her in ail respects but one, but that perhaps the most 
important for her policy of all, inasmuch as the wars of‘ Spain con- 
stituted a regular school of military training, and continued to brace 
the discipline of the legions, which the facile victories of the East 
were as constantly relaxing and enervating. At a much later period, 
when the Empire was firmly established throughout the world, the 
Romans could say that it had taken 200 years to conquer Spain, and 
is very nearly the interval which elapsed between their first 
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meddling with Spanish affai 2 ‘s at the siege of Saguntiim and the 
final snbjugation of the peninsula bj Augustus. During all this 
time Spain undoubtedly supplied Rome with many of her bravest 
soldiers, and educated not a few of her ablest generals. 

In the year *200 b.c., after the defeat of Hannibal and the 
I'eduction of Carthage, the Romans might consider themselves as 
masters of the Iberian peninsula. They occupied all the ^ 54 . 
chief cities on the coast, and the rude tribes of the 
interior had for the most part sought their protection, and professed 
to accept their supremacy. But with the disappearance of the 
Carthaginians the natives of central Spain became impatient of a 
new ruler. The Celtiberians, entrenched in the fastnesses of the 
mountain ranges from which the great rivers of the country fiow, 
provoked and maintained a long- continued warfare. An attempt 
to organise the whole territory into the form of a Roman province 
was the signal for a general outbreak in 197. The praetor ^^7 
Sempronius was slam. The Lusitanians in the west, the 
Vaccffians and Yettones, united with the Celtiberians, and kept 
the Roman invaders in constant alarm. Cities they had none; 
their villages seemed for the most part inaccessible; but they 
were deficient in organisation. They had no provisions or mili- 
tary resources for regular hostilities ; with all the spirit and many 
of the advantages of their descendants, the guerillas who kept at 
bay the invasion of Napoleon, they had no basis of operations 
on the coast of the Atlantic, no powerful allies at their back to 
furnish them with the sinews of war. The discipline and per- 
tinacity of the Romans could not fail to prevail in the end. 
Yictory after victory was gained by the indomitable legions ; and 
barren though these triumphs for the most part were, they told in 
the end, if only by the devastation of the hostile territory. M. 
Porcius Cato was among the most noted of the Roman leaders in 
this terrible war. No Roman ever carried out the policy of his 
country with more ruthless severity. He could boast that he had 
dismantled 400 fortresses between the Pyrenees and the Bastis. A 
Cnseus Scipio, a Fulvius, a Quinctius, and a Calpurnius are named 
among the victorious leaders of the Roman arms in these petty afiairs. 
Sempronius Gracchus, the* father of the illustrious brothers of whom 
more will be said in due time, carried his standards into the heart of 
Celtiberia, and made himself master of 300 fortresses. He distin- 
guished himself frirther by the attempt to tame the barbarian enemy 
by the methods of civilisation, and aeserves to be honoured for the 
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attempt, however transient may have been the eifbcts of his milder 
policy. 

From the year 178 Spain might be regarded as conquered a 
second time. The strife had, indeed, been carried on at a disadvan- 
sj.c. 576. tage ; for lioine had been fully occupied all the time with 
B.C. 178 . conduct of affairs in Asia, and even close to her own 
home she had been obliged to keep herself constantly armed against 
the restless revolts of her Gaulish subjects. The Carthaginians in 
withdrawing from Italy had left the seeds of war still rife among 
their allies in the north of the peninsula. Hamilcar had raised a 
force of 40,000 Gauls, had burnt Placentia, and made an attack 
Tj.c 55 1 upon Cremona, in the year 200. Cremona was saved by the 
B.C. m praetor Fuiius, who killed, it is said, 35,000 of the enemy: 
so reckless are the numerical statements of our authorities. Three 
years later, however, this war seemed still important enough to 
require the presence of both the consuls with their complete armies. 
There was treachery, as usual, among the Gauls, and the most 
powerful of their tribes were overwhelmed by the assistance ot 
their own countrymen. The great Scipio was himself employed in 
these desultory and inglorious operations ; but he brought the war to 
an issue by the reduction of the Boii, the greater pait of whom he 
drove to expatriate themselves, and seek an asylum on the banks of 
the Danube. We may at last consider the Gauls of the Cisalpine as 
finally subdued, and their country reduced to the form of a Eoman 
province. Colonies were established or renewed at Placentia, Cre- 
mona, Bononia, Mutina, and Parma. Multitudes of the natives 
were transported into the vacant places in the heart of Italy. After 
40,000 of their people had thus been settled in Samnium colonies 
planted at Pisa and Luca kept watch over the still untamed Li- 
gurians. Some wandering Gauls who had issued into the Cisalpine 
from beyond the Alps were summaiily ejected, and bidden to keep 
themselves henceforth within their proper bounds. The little pen- 
insula of Istria was i educed in 177^ About the same time distur- 
bances in Corsica and Sardinia were controlled by Sempronius 
Gracchus. Many were slaughtered, much tribute was imposed, and 
of the Sardinians so large a number were reduced to slavery, that 
^ Sards to sell ’ became a cant phrase for Everything that was most 
sheap and worthless. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Oeatiis of three gr(%t men at the same period Hannibal, Scipio Africa nub, and 
Phiioposmen — Rome appealed to as arbiter or patron by many Eastern 
states and potentates — War with Perseus (third Macedonian war) decided 
by the battle of Pydna — Captivity and death of Perseus, and annexation of 
his kingdom — Farther aggressions of Rome in the East — The Achsean 
league dissolved by Metellus, and Corinth taken and sacked by Mummius— 
Greece becomes a Roman province — Carthage denounced by Cato — The 
third Punic war — Capture and destruction of Carthage by P. Seipio 
JEm ill anus— Celebration of secular games in the 608th year of the city — 
Wars in Spain — Resistance of Viriathus and the Lusitamans — Catastrophe 
of Mancmus— Fall of Numantia. — (b c. 183-133 ) 

The year of the city 571, b.c. 183, is rendered notable by the death 
of three men of mark in the history of the times. Hannibal, as we 
have seen, had been demanded by tbe Romans from Antiochus, but 
he had escaped and taken refuge in Crete, and afterv/ards with Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, and possibly in the interval with another Antio- 
chus who reigned in Armenia. His career, however, during this 
period had been obscure. He had renewed his hopeless intrigues 
against the Romans, but had sought at the same time to ingratiate 
himself with his new patrons by assisting them in their own petty 
affairs. Rome at last required her great general, T, Flamininus, to 
demand him from Prusias, with a threat of immediate hostilities. 
The king sent troops to arrest him, which blocked up all the avenues 
by which he had provided for flight, and Hannibal swallowed the 
poison which he had kept concealed about his person. Such an end 
of such a man has always been regarded as specially tragic. But in 
pitting himself alone against a united people the Carthaginian Milo 
had undertaken a task beyond the strength of one man. Hero as 
he was he contended against a nation of heroes, and flung himself 
upon inevitable disaster. His error, though it may enhance his 
military greatness, must surely ^Q^^^act from his flime as a political 
champion. It is plain that his part was played out. Had his life 
been extended he could only have fallen into lower intrigues and 
greater obscurity. His suicide was at least opportune and dignified, 
and lesser men will shi’ink from the pedantry of questioning his 
right to commit it. Even in more enlightened times a still greater 
man has been taunted for not having accomplished the same feat 
under less urgent circumstances. Hannibal at least did not half- 
poison himself, like Napoleon, take an emetic and live. 
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Hannibal iias been often compared with the first Napoleon, The 
one seems by general assent to be regarded as the most eminent of 
ancient, the other of modern commanders. Arnold, whose historic 
insight far exceeds that of any of onr recent historians, believed 
himself capable of appreciating the tactics of the gfeat captain who 
maintained himself so long against all the power of Borne in the 
heart of Italy. Possibly we may not ail have the same confidence 
m the authorities on whom Arnold relies, in their knowledge of 
localities, in their computation of numbers, in their acquaintance 
with the conditions and circumstances under which the opposing 
parties in all cases engaged. Everything that the Romans wrote of 
Hannibal was tinged with deep and ignoble prejudice; but their 
carelessness in narration was at least equal to their unfairness. The 
broad facts remain of the length of the struggle, and the apparent 
inadequacy of the means of the invader ; of the failure of his policy 
in constiucting a general alliance of the Italians against Rome, and 
finally of the many signal successes which he gained against all the 
odds of fortune. 

Hannibal died in discomfiture and exile. The same year wit- 
nessed the decease of his rival, Scipio Africanus, who had lived, 
indeed, to forfeit the authority he had enjoyed in the republic after 
the victory of Zama, but was still regarded by the mass of his 
countrymen with reverence and aftection. Of his noble character, 
as the representative of Roman patriotism at its highest point, 
enough has been said abeady. The factions of the city took advan- 
tage, however, of the satiety which always sooner or later comes 
over a democracy in regard to its greatest heroes. The terms he 
imposed upon Antiochus caused discontent as too lenient. Soon 
after his return his brother Lucius was charged with malversation 
in his accounts, and when Publius indignantly tore up the papers 
presented against him he too was promptly accused of arrogance 
and inoivism. Lucius was severely mulcted. Publius himself 
was cited before the people by the tribune Nsevius. The great 
Afticanus disdained to make reply except by an eloquent encomium 
on his own signal services. He reminded the Romans that the day 
of his trial was the anniversary of the victory of Zama, and called 
upon them to desist from the miserable object before them, and 
march with him to the Capitol and offer the solemn thanks of the 
people to the immortal gods. This bold stroke deserved to be suc- 
cessful; the accusation fell at once to the ground. But Scipio 
retired to his seal at Litemum, in Campania, refused again to visit 
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Eome, and directed that his remains should be interred at a distance 
from the city. ‘ Ungrateful land of mine,’ he exclaimed, ^ thou shait 
not even keep my bones.’ It should be remembered as adding, 
perhaps, some point to the story, that the Cornelii, of whom the 
Scipios were a ^branch, were permitted, alone of all the noble 
Romans at that period, to be buried and not burnt. The well-known 
sarcophagus of one of the family still remains in attestation of this 
privilege. . 

In the same year died another hero, over whom the reader oi 
Roman history may for a moment linger, though one that never came 
in conflict with Rome or exercised important influence on Roman 
affairs. Philopoemen may deserve, both for his valour and his 
statesmanship, to be designated the last of the Greeks. But both 
his policy and his military career bore reference to the internal 
struggles of the Greeks among themselves, and in nothing did he 
show his patriotism to more advantage than in the self-control with 
which he refrained himself from disputing rhe irresistible influence 
of Rome, and restrained his unstable countrymen from provoking 
her avarice or ambition. His people returned this good service with 
loyalty and affection. The Achaean league chose him eight times 
for their general He lived thus in usefulness and honour to his 
seventieth year. Then it was that he became entangled in a petty 
squabble with the Messenians, urged on, it may be feared, by the 
intrigues of Flamininus* A personal enemy, named Deinocrates, 
gained the better of him, made him prisoner, and after subjecting 
him to gross indignity, required him to swallow hemlock. In 
vain did the mass of the Greeks rise to avenge his death, though 
they buried his remains with the highest honoui’s. The democracy 
of Greece showed certainly a better sense of duty to its hero than 
the aristocracy of Rome. 

The years which immediately followed these distinguished deaths 
constituted a proud period in the Roman annals. The arms of the 
republic were not wholly unemployed, and the campaigns in Spain 
and Istria, though of trifling moment in themselves, were crowned 
with continuous successes. But now for the first time the kings and 
potentates of the earth began to send their envoys to Rome, and 
keep themselves constantly before the eyes of the people, in whom 
they recognised their patrons and protectors. Philip of Macedon 
deigned to allow his son Demetrius to be educated in Roman 
manners, and moulded into a fitting instrument of Roman policy. 
The result, indeed, was such as might have been expected. The 
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youtli became an object of jealousy to bis father, and on bis return 
borne was speedily sacrificed to tbe interest of bis brother Perseus, 
u.o. 575 . Philip himself, worn out with mortification and remorse, 
B.c. 179 . followed him to tbe grave, and left in Perseus a sue- 
cessor not less able than himself, and more impatiefit of subjection. 
Meanwhile the streets of Rome were crowded with embassies from 
Eumenes the Bithynian, Ariarathes the Cappadocian, Pharnaces the 
Aimenian ; from the commonwealths of Achaa, Sparta, and Rhodes ; 
nor may we suppose that the distant realm of Egypt remained unre- 
presented in the antechambers of the Senate-house, The Romans 
were becoming intoxicated with the extraordinary fortunes of their 
empire, and the policy of moderation with which they had spared 
the weakness of Greece and borne with the petulance of Macedonia 
was about to be exchanged for a more luthless ambition and a more 
unbridled greed of plunder. 

The provocation to the third Macedonian war, or the war 
with Perseus, seems to have been entirely on the side of the Romans, 
The charges they made against him of attacking some of their allies, 
of seducing others from the interests of the republic, and of making 
an attempt on the life of king Eumenes, he might, whether truly or 
Ealsely, deny ; but his anxiety to offer terms even after a first success 
against a Roman consul, shows that he was well inclined to keep 
at peace, though evidently not ill prepared for the alternative. 
The reply of the Romans was peremptory and insolent. They re- 
fused to negotiate at all with an armed enemy, and required him 
to make unconditional submission. Perseus might have expected 
this defiance. He determined to make a desperate resistance. Fox 
two years he was enabled to make head against the enemy. Put the 
affair was brought to a close by the abilities of L. .^milius Paulus, 
consul in 1 68 , son of the jEmilius who had fallen at Cannae. He 
u.c. 586. gained the decisive battle of Pydna, and entirely broke the 
B.c. 168. power of the ancient kingdom of Macedon. The strong 
places of the country surrendered -^ithont further resistance. Per- 
seus gave himself up to the Romans, in the vain hope, perhaps, 
of generous forbearance. He was required, in the first place, 
to follow the triumph of his conqueror, and was then placed in 
confinement, where he died a few years later, not without grave 
suspicion of base and cruel ill-treatment. The Romans adopted the 
new policy of transporting all the chief people of Macedonia into 
Italy, to leave unimpeded the settlement of the country, which was 
divided into four districts, placed under distinct republican govern- 
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forth from the page of history; but the country was not defi- 
nitively reduced to the form of a Eoman province till some years 
later, when a man named Andriscus, pretending to be a u.c. cos. 
son of Perseus, roused it to revolt, but was easily put down, 
and its independence w^as then finally extinguished. 

But the war with Perseus had further results. Rome had pro- 
bably a deep policy in making it a pretext for stringent inquiries 
into the conduct of her allies and dependents. There were none of 
them, perhaps, who had not favoured in their hearts the last asserter 
of the independence of civilised communities. It does not appear, 
indeed, that distinct charges of overt assistance could be brought 
against any of them. But a way was prepared for future aggressions 
Bumenes was insulted and threatened. The Rhodians were speciailj; 
selected for immediate punishment, and a portion of their continental 
possessions in Asia Minor taken from them. The vengeance of the 
Romans fell more signally upon some people of Epirus, where the 
gallant jEmilius Paulus was used as the instrument of terrible 
devastation. The legions no doubt required to be fed, their officers 
demanded enrichment, the mob of the city called for shows and 
entertainments. 

The Achseans had ever remained faithful to their policy of 
passive submission. It was impossible to fix any act of disloyalty 
upon them. But their time too was come. The Romans condes- 
cended to make use of the intrigues of a traitor among them named 
Callicrates, who professed to discover to them the defection of some 
of the most eminent of his countrymen, whom he represented as 
having held communications with Perseus. The government, it was 
allowed, had been perfectly blameless ; against individuals no proof 
could be produced. But as with the chiefs of Macedon so with 
these. Many of the most eminent were required to present them- 
selves at Rome to meet the charges alleged against them. They 
were sent to divers places at a distance in Italy, and detained with- 
out trial for a space of seventeen years, till even the stem Cato 
interceded for them in his capacity of censor, at the instance of 
Scipio .^milianus, the personal friend of the historian Polybius, who 
happened to be himself one of these unfortunates. 

This injustice was a prelude to the end. Unfortunately a tolerable 
pretext at last occurred, when, among the many mutations in the 
government of the fickle people, Achaea fell under the rule of an 
intemperate :^ction, forgetful of the real position of their state m 
an indulged dependent upon the Roman power. The Achseans made 
m attack upon Sparta for disloyalty to the league. The Spartans 
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promptly complained to Eome, Eome sent her commissioners 
under pretence of inquiry, and when the Achseans made matters 
worse by studied impertinence to these formidable agents, they 
Were instructed to retort by declaring the sovereign pleasure oi 
the Senate that not only Sparta, but Corinth, Argos, and other 
important members of the league should now be released from all 
connexion with it. These oppressive measures were followed by 
an immediate outburst, but the revolt of the Greeks can hardly 
be said to have been occasioned by them. The movement was not 
due to the desperate frenzy of a people, but to the reckless vanity 
of a petty clique of demagogues, who set the slaves at liberty, 
and enlisted them in the slender ranks of the national army, 
while they raised the funds for their support by tyrannical and 
arbitrary requisitions on peaceable and perhaps timid proprie- 
tors. A national levy could have been of no avail ; but the 
efforts of a faction were sufficient to draw upon the whole 
nation the vengeance which was due to themselves alone Me- 
tellus, indeed, anxious to secure the merit of pacifying Greece, 
offered moderate terms of submission ; but the leaders of the revolt 
persuaded their people that his moderation was a sign of weakness, 
md absurdly sent forward a force to occupy the pass of Thermopylae. 
The first appearance of the legions sufficed to put these patriots to 
flight, which was followed by a great slaughter. Metellus advanced 
with no further impediment to Corinth, but his term of command 
had now expired, and he was obHged to relinquish it to a ruder and 
harsher leader, L. Mummius. The taking of Corinth by this bar- 
barian was signalised by every horror xisual in Eoman warfare; 
but it was rendered famous beyond similar catastrophes by the 
amount of valuable plunder which the Eomans acquired, and by the 
brutal recklessness with which under this commander they de- 
stroyed pictures and statues and other trophies of Grecian art. 
Gold in abundance was carried away from the ruins, but the 
masterpieces in bronze were more precious than gold. Corinth 
lay in ruins for a hundred years, to be replanted after that period 
as a Eoman colony, and resume her natural pre-eminence as an em- 
porium of commerce and a seat of luxury and intelligence. But 
with the fall of Corinth fell the last shadow of the liberties of Greece. 
Achsea was reduced to the form of a Eoman province, from which, 
tr.o. «^8. ®^c©pt for a moment nominally, she never again emerged. 
S.CI. Yijg history of Greece as the classic soil of genius and 
independence ends with the year b.c. 146, the 608th of the city. 
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The same year, 148, v/liich ^ri^icssed the fall of Greece v'r? 
inarked also by the oveitlirow and iinai lum of Carthago* Since 
her defeat at 2ama the existence of the most formidable livnl 
of Rome had been but a slow and hopeless agony. She had been 
deprived even ot the means of self-defence against her natiual 
enemies on the soil of Afiica. Massini-ssa niiglit mnigiie against 
her, and at anv moment ^inake encroachments upon her toriitory^ 
while he was heard to declare that the Carthaginians were merely 
interlopers m the heritage of the Moors and the ISriimidians, and 
.hat the time v\’as at hand when they should be expelled fiom a 
land that was not nghtfully theirs. Carthage complained to Home 
of these alTronts, but Home little heeded, or perhaps secietly 
encouraged them. The Numidians made further aggressions; the 
Senate promised redress, but still remained inactive. Mea-nwhile 
Flannibal, the last terror of the Senate, had died, the war with 
Antiochus had terminated in complete success, Rome had no further 
occasion even to temporise, and Cato, who had been sent as envoy 
to Carthage, denounced her before the Senate as even yet too for- 
midable a neighbour to be suffeied to stand erect Plucking some 
fresh figs from tlie folds of his toga, ^ This fiiiit,^ he exclaimed, 

* has been brought from Carthage — so nigh to us is a cir^y so strong 
and so nrospeiv us — Carthage must be destroyed ! ’ 

Cato was at this period in the full ripeness of his authority and 
influence He was a constant speaker in all the debates of the 
Senate, and he ended every speech he made with the same teiiible 
words, ‘ Ciithage must be destroyed !’ His denunciations and Ins 
arguments v;ere addressed to no unwullmg eais. Rome in the year 
149 was free to enter upon another w’-ai. It w^as easy to find a 
T)retext in the discontent which Caithage could not but express 
at the indignities to w'hich she was subjected. Of ail the aggres-ions 
of Rome none perhaps w^as more unprovoked than that which 
issued in the thiid Punic war, and led to the rapid de.^eat and con- 
quest of her luckless rival. Mas^inissa died that same year, and so 
did Cato himself, the one at the age of ninety, and the other at 
eighty-five. Both had been lifelong onemies of the devoted city, but 
to neither of them was it given to witness her destruction. The re- 
duction of the citadel of Byisa, and the defeat of the Punic general 
liasdiubal by P. Scipio jEmilianus lendeied fu.’thcr resistance hope- 
less: but the people still manned their avails, and fought, with des- 
peration, W'liile the Avomen, according to the story, cut off their hair 
to furjiisli them wdth bow'strings ; and Carthage, taken at last by 
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'itorm, suffered the cruel fate of all cities which Rome most fearec 
u c. 608. hated, and was levelled with the ground, after he; 
B c. 116 iljnstrious career of seven hundred years. 

While the commissioners of the Senate were marking out th« 
limits of the Carthaginian teiritory and reducing i# to a Roman pro- 
vince under the name of Africa, Scipio himself was contemplating 
the smoking ruins of the city, and pensively uttering the verses o; 
Homer, in which Jove forebodes the ruin ^ of holy Ilium with Priam 
and the sons of Priam.’ In this very year, if we may select one oi 
two slightly varying traditions, Rome had celebrated her seculai 
games for the fourth time since she had begun to be conscious of her 
own greatness, and prescient perhaps of its increase. This year, 
indeed, the 608 th from her foundation, deserves to be well remem- 
bered, for not only did she at this epoch finally subdue both Greece 
and Carthage, but from henceforth, it may be said, she never again 
encountered an enemy worthy to be pitted against her. The long 
career of her conquests, if they did not reach their furthest limit at 
this moment, or indeed for three hundred years later, had at least 
raised her now above all opposing forces. No foe could henceforth 
hope to contend with her single-handed, and it was only by the 
banding of every power together, or by taking advantage of her 
internal dissensions, that once or twice perhaps in after-times some 
trouble and some show of anxiety was forced upon her. 

After the conquest of Greece and Carthage it was in Spain only 
that the Roman arms continued for many years to find exercise. 
The character of the country and of the people who inhabited it 
still rendered it as difficult as ever to subdue or keep in subjection. 
Nevertheless, the prgetors, a Gracchus, a Brutus, a Calpurnius, and 
Scipio himself, advanced step by step. The Lusitanians, on the 
western shoies of the peninsula, produced one great man, Viriathus, 
whose name must live in history. The Romans themselves cele- 
brated the valour with which he made head against them for eight 
years, nor have they scrupled to record the treachery by which he 
was at last surprised and destroyed by their leader Csepio. But 
Pompeins Strabo was induced to make a treaty with the Numan- 
tians which he dared not avow in the Senate ; his successor 
Mancinus was signally defeated, and constrained to pledge himself 
that his captured troops should not serve against them. It deserves 
to be noted, as one of the inconsistencies of the Roman history, or 
the Roman character, that the Senate, who had shown little scruple 
m the most daring- defiance of t^uth and justice on so many other 
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occasions, now, while they refused to ratify a shameful or disastroua 
compact, actually deliwered its disowned author into the hands of 
the enemy. We must suspect that Mancinus was person- sit. 
ally unpopular, or that he had foes at home to whom this ® 
specious sacrifice was not impleasing. 

The struggle of the Numantians, a little people, not numbering 
more than 8,000 fighting-men, against the whole power of Rome, 
which was now combined against them, is one of the most gallant 
and obstinate on record. Scipio, the conqueror of Carthage, was 
named consul in 134 for the special purpose of bringing it to a 
successful issue, after it had already continued with much loss and 
disgrace to the Romans for nine years. With a force of 60,000 
men he blockaded Numantia, and at last reduced it by famine, after 
most of its citizens had fallen by his sword or by their own. The 
remaining inhabitants suffered the fate of the Carthaginians and the 
Corinthians : some brought to Rome to follow the conqueror’s chariot, 
and the mass of them sold as slaves on the spot. Numantia itself 
was razed to the ground ; it never had the fortune to be 621 . 
restored like Carthage and Corinth, and it is doubtful 
whether its ruins may still be traced near the easternmost sources 
of the river Douro. 


CHAPTER XXYL 

General account of the Roman empire after the conquest ot Greece and Carcnage 
— internal constitution of the city— The comitia of the curies, the cen- 
, tunes, and the tribes — Their aristocratic character — Their respective 
ftinctions — The Senate initiates legislative measures ; the consuls convenA 
the centuries, and the tribunes convene the tribes, to sanction them — The 
nobles, the Senate, and the knights — Appointment by the Senate to the 
highest provincial commanJs — Election to the magistracies of the city 
obtained by profusion in shows and gratuities — Struggle between the Senate 
and the knights for the emoluments of office in the provinces. 

The power of Rome was now pamniount in the four great penin- 
sulas which project into the Mediterranean, together with its prin- 
cipal islands, while her influence and authority were recognised at 
aknost every point along its far-reaching coast-line. Italy, the 
centre and nucleus of this ’power, was either ‘ Roman soil ’ or was 
placed under the ultimate control of the praetors and other magis- 
trates of Rome. Spain, Greece, and Asia Minor were reduced sub- 
stantially to the form of provinces ; so were also the islands of the 
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Tyrrhene, the Ionian, and the ^gean seas. Another pro'^ ince was 
constituted on the opposite coast o£ Africa, comprising the dominion 
of Carthage, which corresponded generally with modem Tunis; 
while the kingdoms of Numidia on the west, and of Greece and 
Egypt eastward, were retained, as we have seen, m a state of dep^^n- 
dence or even pupilage. At the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
the Jews had entered into relations of alliance with the republic; 
the independence of Syria was imperfect and precarious ; Rhodes, a 
wealthy centre of maritime commerce, was indulged with freedom, 
which she was fain to purchase with the impious flattery, till then 
unexampled, but common at a later period, of erecting a statue to 
the divinity of Rome ; while a few petty states of Asia existed only 
on sufferance. The rugged districts of Illyria offered little tempta- 
tion to Roman cupidity, but the subjection of Macedonia was M.ly 
assured. Massilia and Narbo, in the south of Gaul, cultivated the 
alliance of the Senate, and were about to invite its assistance against 
the surrounding barbarians, and lay the foundations of a Roman 
province beyond the Alps. The first was the offspring of a Grecian 
colony from Phocsea in Ionia, which had become the most flourish- 
mg emporium of Western commerce ; the other was a city apparently 
of native growth, and. together with Tolosa and Biterrse exercised a 
great civilising influence over the region of south-western Gaul. 

The Romans regarded themselves as a race of conquerors, with 
a mission to govern rather than to civilise. They were to be the 
rulers of mankind, not their teachers. Accordingly at every point 
beyond the limits of their colonies they encamped rather than 
settled. A standing force of one or more legions, with numerous 
auxiliary battalions, was maintained in each of their provinces, and 
every year, or at a later period triennially, an officer with the style 
of proconsul or proprastor, having served the highest magistracies at 
home, was sent forth to command it. This functionary wielded the 
whole authority of the state, civil as well as military, within his 
own province, and was required^ to govern with a single eye to the 
security and enrichment of the republic. 

During his term of office his acts were unquestioned ; if he had 
not strictly the right to declare war against a potentate on hia 
frontier, his instructions might generally cover any excess of zeal 
which tended to the advancement of his country’s interests. On 
his return home, however, his quaestor was required to submit 
to the Senate an account of bis proceedings, and these might 
be disavowed by the hostile vote of an opposite faction. While 
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eweiy act of the magistrates of the city was regulated more or less 
siziotlj by rule and precedent, if not by written enactment, the pro- 
consul was at liberly to administer j ustice to the provincials accord- 
ing to the edict or programme published by himself on assuming 
the government. * The organisation of the conquered territories in 
Etruria and Samnium, already described, was extended to Hispania 
and Africa, Greece and Asia. Some communities were allowed to 
enjc/ a qualified independence; some were invested with Latin 
or Italian privileges ; the territory of others was confiscated, wholly 
or in part, to the domain of the republic; tolls and customs were 
exacted, partly for imperial, partly for local expenditure; but a 
contribution, varying in amount, levied upon the produce of the 
land, formed a constant source of revenue to the state. Such was 
the wealth which accrued to the conquerors on the reduction of 
Macedonia that from thenceforth the land-tax was wholly remitted 
to the favoured soil of Italy. 

With the rights of conquest thus understood we may imagine the 
tyranny to which the conquered people were subjected. The spoli- 
ation of the provinces by the chiefs and their subordinates was not 
only connived at, to a great extent it was positively encouraged and 
defended, on the plea that to impoverish the fallen enemy was to cut 
the sinews of future revolt. Neither the property nor the honour 
nor even the lives of the provincials were safe from the cupidity 
of the proconsul, and of the ‘ cohort ’ of officials whom he carried in 
his train. It was fortunate, indeed, that the rapacity of these tyrants 
was so often directed to seizing the choicest works of ancient art, 
and transporting them to Eome, which proved the safest recepLacle 
for those precious relics of a perishing culture; for the Greeks 
themselves in their intestine struggles seldom spared however they 
might profess to appreciate them. The rude conquerors of Greece 
and Asia imbibed a taste for these monuments of a genius with 
which they had so little themselves in common, and succeeded in 
persuading the still ruder populace at home that no trophies of 
victory were so glorious as the works of Grecian statuaries and 
painters. The provincials, who had been bom amidst these 
cherished treasures, groaned at the loss of them, for which many a 
bitter scoff at their ignorant spoilers afforded slender consolation ; 
nevertheless they learnt to profit by their security from the worse 
miseries of foreign warfare, and extracted wealth from their fertile 
soil more rapidly than their masters could consume it. Achaia, 
indeed, or central Greece, was stricken with a palsy from which m 
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domestic tianquillity could restore her, and continued to dwindle 
in population and resoiu-ces. The ancient aits of Carthage perished 
with the decay of tlie Punic element in her population, which seems 
to have been quickly exhausted ; but the progress of improvement 
was felt sensibly in Asia ; and the youthful vigour of Spain, now 
first turned to the pursuits of industry and letters, struck deep into 
the soil, and produced m the course of ages an abundant harvest of 
intellectual and social improvement. On the whole it was the effete 
and imbecile among the nations that were extinguished by the blow" 
which struck down their liberties ; but the young and lusty rallied 
from the shock and rebounded from the pressure. The empire of 
Rome became, throughout large portions of the globe, the creator of 
X new life of progress and development 

Meanwhile the warlike instincts of the Roman people, dispersed 
over a great part of Italy or planted in colonies beyond it, continued 
in full play. The wealth of the East and West, which served to 
infllame its cupidity, had not yet enervated its vital forces. Its 
armies maintained the old traditions of discipline and obedience, as 
well as their ancient valour ; its officers, ambitious and greedy for 
themselves, were ever devoted to the glory of their country, and 
inspired with zeal for the extension of her sway Though the 
march of Roman conquest still advanced for another century with 
almost unabated vigour — which was not, indeed, exhausted even in a 
second or a third — ^yet all these conditions of a flourishing and lasting 
empire began to decline from this period, and the social decay wffiich 
commenced at the heart spread slowly through the members of 
the whole body. It is important to pause at this point in our history, 
and take a rapid view of the moral causes of this decay, and note 
the seeds of destruction already germinating in the political consti- 
tution of the republic. 

Notwithstanding the high reputation for disinterested virtue 
which the ancient Romans have obtained with posterity, we learn 
that no people were ever more intensely devoted to the making of 
money. They amassed riches not only by plunder in war, but at 
home by usury and thrift, abroad by commerce and speculation. 
To the possession of this much-coveted wealth they were ever ready 
to pay the most slavish deference. Henob, whatever may have been 
the real character of their political organisation so long as a ruling 
caste held predominance in the republic, the equalisation of the 
rival orders was followed by the establishment of a plutocracy 
almost pure and simple. The old constitution, such as it is repre** 
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sented to us, of tlie pafciician curies, or of tl'G heads ol (jtiiiied or 
houses, of those who alone were piopiietors, alone weie judges^ 
alone priests and augurs — of those, in short, wdio lorined among 
theinbelres the ancient commonwealth of the Quiriies — had passed 
awa} . The conutia of the curies srill nominally existed, and was, 
indeed, convened fo: the peiformance of certain leligious ceie- 
monies, but it had no political weight. The real elements oi 
power lesided in the coiiiitia of the centuries and tubes; and in 
both of these, though, as '\\e have seen, diffeiently consiituLed, 
the iniiuencve of pioperty prevailed over numbers The patii- 
cians stiove, as the authority of their own assembly dwindled, 
to get themselves incorporated with the tribes, whicli down to the 
peiiod at least of the Decemviii, seem to have been whohy 
plebeian. They thus eventually obtained an inipoitant position in 
the general assembly of the Eoman people, and even contended, 
though it would seem without success, to be rendeied eligible for 
the tribunate itself The tribes continued, however, to be essen- 
tially plebeian. We have alieady noticed that of the thirty ascribed 
to the institution of Servius ten had been bubfcequenlly lost, as 
the result perhaps of disa&tioub ^sarfaie, but ihe Roman teiiitory 
had been recovered and extended, new tubes had been cieatod, 
and from the year B.c. 241 their number had continued to be 
fixed at hve-and- thirty They were fuitlier augmented, as we 
shall see, at a subsequent period by the enfranchisement of the 
Italian states, but this increase in their number to forty-five was not 
permanent With the extension of the empire beyond tic peninsula 
no further creation of tribes was made, hut any newly admitted 
citizen found his place and voted, if he cimst: tO do su, in one of 
those already existing. The thirty-five tribes weie now divided into 
350 centuries, and to these vrere added eighteen centuiks oi Equites 
or knights, who weie lenuted next ro the senaler^5 the wealthiest 
order in the state. 

The functions of the two assenfijiies, both tsseutially aristo- 
cratic, w^ere twofold — electi^^e and legislative. The centuries elected 
the consuls and praetors, and other principal or curule magistrates. 
The appointment to inferior offices was suiiendercd to the bibes. 
The power of making iaw^ was claimed equally by both ; and m this 
co-ordinate prerogative, exercised by two assemblies, each comprising 
the vrhole body of citizens, but undei a different form and airange- 
ment, consisted one of the most remaikuMc anomalicn iT the iwuiiiMi 
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polity [f a consul, a praetor, or a dictator had an enactment to 
propose, he convened the centuries to deliberate upon it ; if the 
measure were patronised by a tribune, it was submitted to the po- 
pular assembly of the tribes. In either case the law thus passed 
became binding upon the whole people; but no such law could be 
initiated by either the centuries or the tribes; every legislative 
measure must be first promulgated in the Senate, and receive the 
sanction of that paramount council of state. If a few instances 
occur of a tribune’s proposing to the people a bill for conferring 
special honours which the Senate had refused, they must be re- 
garded as acts of irregular encroachment. It would seem, then, that 
the legislative power of the popular assemblies was that of sanction 
or rejection rather than of actual enactment. 

The equestrian centuries comprised the wealthiest classes of the 
state. Such individuals among them as had attained to magistracies 
and offices, the exercise of which was generally unrewarded by 
salaries, and required, on the contrary, such an outlay for the amuse- 
ment of the populace as rich men only could undertake, acquired 
the title of nohiles, together with an inchoate right of admission 
into the Senate. This illustrious order was opened to the public 
men who had served certain offices and borne their charges, but was 
limited to the number of 600. A high standard of property was 
enforced on all its members, and this was determined by the quin- 
quennial valuation of estates by the censors, who had the power of 
revising the roll, striking off the poor and unworthy, and selecting 
the most distinguished personages to fill their vacancies. The nobles, 
having once attained the distinction of admission, or merely of 
eligibility to the Senate, strained every nerve to maintain this 
position for themselves and their families, and to keep out from it 
their inferiors of the equestrian order, who were striving with equal 
energy to attain to it; and though a place in the Senate was not 
hereditary, the sons of senators might commonly expect to be nomi- 
nated successively to their fathers’ places. Hence arose the political 
conflict of the Senate and the knigfits, which colours throughout the 
later history of the free-state. The Senate, as the party of the 
richest and noblest, assumes sometimes the name, as it succeeds to 
the political character of the patricians ; while the knights, with the 
names of liberty and equality in their mouths, naturally connect 
themselves for the most part with the inferior and poorer classes, and 
occupy the place of the plebeians. But if these old names still 
wur sometimes in the history of constitutional struggles, it must 
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remernbeied how far they have really diverged from thefr original 
Bignifioance. 

The struggle for admission to the Senate affected veiy directly 
the interests of the competitors. The Senate was the fountain of 
Roman legislation. The Senate regulated the administration of the 
provinccss, organised the finances of the commonwealth, determined 
questions of peace and war, and treated with the envoys of foreign 
potentates. The Senate was thus the executive also o£ the Roman 
republic ; and to the Senate, rather than to the people, eveiy 
magistrate at home and abroad was responsible. If its power was 
limited by the right of inter cessio or veto of the tribunes, it pos- 
sessed means of counteracting their opposition by sowing dissen- 
sion among them and playing off one against another, or, in the last 
resort, by creating a dictator with arbitiary powers for the pro- 
tection of the state. The commons frequently complained, and 
probably with justice, that the pretence of danger from abroad was 
falsely urged when a dictator was really required to overrule 
opposition from within. But when the Senate found that the 
tribunes were manageable without recurring to this unpalatable 
expedient, it ceased to invoke the strong hand of the dictator On 
more than one occasion it attained the same end less offensively by 
investing the consuls with irresponsible authority to protect the 
commonwealth. Such a decree, known by the formula, Videreni 
consules ne aliquid demmenti 7'es puhlica capm^et^ was well entitled 
a Senaius consultum ultimum. Against even this, however, the 
people had one defensive weapon in store. No citizen could be sen- 
tenced ‘ ca|)itally,’ that is, to the loss either of life or of civil stains, 
without an appeal to the people, or permission to withdraw himself 
therefrom by voluntary exile. If the consuls, under whatever 
authority, violated this constitutional provision, they were them- 
selves liable to sentence at the hands of the comitia of the tribes. 
The opposing pretensions of the Senate and the people on this head 
were never definitively settled, and came more than once into violent 
collision. 

Besides their authority, their influence, and their honourable 
distinction, the senators enjoyed a monopoly of the most lucrative 
government appointments.. The missions of proconsuls and pro- 
praetors, with their inferior ofiicers, were gilded, not indeed, with fixed 
salaries, but by gifts from states and potentates, and opportunities, 
hardly to be resisted, of touching bribes, and peculation. When 
the rich fields of Greece and Asia were opened to their cupidity the 
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aobles abando?ied usmy at home and commerce abroad to more 
vulgar capitalists, and devoted themselves to the administration ol 
the provinces. They allowed the knights a large share in the occu-* 
pation of the most fertile domain-land, and confined the poorer 
classes to the common pastuies. When the murmufs of the indigent 
multitude threatened danger to their privileges they invented the 
fatal scheme of satisfying it by a cheap or gratuitous distribution of 
food. The corn-growing provinces of Sicily and Africa were 
mulcted in an annual tribute of grain ; and while the hunger of the 
populace was thus appeased, its passion for amusement was at the 
same time pampered by shows in the theatre and circus, provided 
by the chief magistrates. The exhibition of these shows was found 
to be a sure road to popularity, and candidates for office vied with 
one another in thus invoking the favour of the tribes by an ever- 
increasing profusion. The cost of proceeding through the regular 
eourse of honours, of buying the suffrages of the people by shows 
and largesses, and eventually by direct bribes, for the qusestor- 
ship, the ggdileship, the prsetorship, and the consulship, advanced 
almost year by year, and by the time that the aspirant had reached 
the summit of his ambition he had impoverished himself, and at 
the same time placed himself under such obligations to bis sup- 
porters, that it was only by the unscrupulous exercise of his advan- 
tages in a province that he could hope for indemnification. So it 
was that the provinces ultimately paid for the voluptuous idienes#? 
of the Eoman people. 

But meanwhile the jealous knights, debarred from these guilty 
gratifications, kept watch over the conduct of the provincial rulers, 
and invoked against them the retribution of the laws. Murder, 
bribery, peculation, and corrupt administration of justice were 
public crimes, the cognisance of which was reserved to the as- 
sembly of the tribes, and this assembly w^as not indisposed to judge 
severely the crimes of the nobles and the monopolists. The Senate 
t/c.sos. contrived, with admirable dexterity, to escape from this 
B.C. 149. iiostile judicature by the appointments of the qumstioms 
pe7^petuw, or permanent tribunals, composed solely of members of 
their own order, for the trial of this class of offences. They turned 
the flank of the knights, and laughed in the face of the people. The 
knights gradually recovered from their confusion, faced about, and 
now addressed all their efforts to obtain a share at least in the 
administratiorj cf justice, and so use it as to bring the Senate to 
terms on the ulterior quebtiou of the provincial goYornnients. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIL 

State of religion at thifa peiiod and progress of disbelief in the national system 
"The study of the Greek language and literature — Early historiea of Kome 
written by the Grecian freedmen of the noble houses — Ennius an imitator 
of Homer — Influence of tne Grecian women — ^Depravation of morals— 
Divorces — Dacclianalian mvsteiies— The Eomans adopt the forms and 
ihythms of Greek composition — Purther change of manreis in the d-rection 
of Greek models — First symptoms of a tendency tovrards monarchy — 
Eesistance to foreign corruption by Cato the Censor. 

V/e will turn now fiom the state of paity politics in the city to 
take a glance at the ideas and manners or the Eoman people at this 
critiCi'il period in their history, when the occasional and casual 
delations they had hitherto enteitained with G-reece Lad becomo 
fixed and constant, and rapidly increased in close and leciprocal 
influence. On the side of Eome, with w’hich we are here concerned, 
this induence is conspicuously apparent in the shape which the old 
myttioiogy of Italy began now to assume, in the disappearance oi 
many ancient national divinities, and the intioduction of Hellenic 
deities in then place. The Sabine names of Census, Lunus, J uturna, 
Peronia, and others become lost altogether, or meiged in those of 
foreign divinities, whose attributes are supposed to resemble them. 
A_pollo, first honoured with a temple at Eome, a.u.c. 321, advances 
in estimation among the citizens, and obtains the distmction ^.c. 542 . 
of public games in his honour in the year B.c. 212. 
HSsculapius IS evoked from Epidaurus by a decree of the Senate 
in 291 ; Cybele, or, as the Eomans call her, Bona Dea, is u.c. 463 
invited to Eome in 205. The introduction of the Baccha- 
nalia, or mysieries of the Grecian Dionysus, caused so much dis- 
turbance or jealousy, that the Senate in 186 issued a decree ^ ^ 
for their suppression throughout Italy. But the sceptical 
philosophers of Greece followed jq[Uickiy in the train of her religious 
ceremonies. The extravagances of belief went, as usual, hand in hand 
with scepticism. The poet Ennius introduced the rational explanations 
of the ancient mythology recommended to his own countrymen by 
the Greek Evemerus ; and from rationahsm the step was easy to 
doubt, and finally to disbelief altogether. The magistrates of Eome 
maintained the ceremonial of processions, sacrifices, and auguries, 
as an engine of state-policy ; but the higher classes almost wholly 
jfenounced their fathers’ faith in them, and had little scrapie in 
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opeiiiy deriding them. From the time, indeed, that the plebeians 
had been admitted to the priesthood and augurships, the nobility of 
Eome had slackened in theii zeal for the maintenance of the old 
traditions. Fate or fortune became commonly regarded as the im- 
passive ruler of the universe. The sceptical disposition of the day 
is represented by the expression of its most popular writer, Ennius* 
‘ If there be gods at all, at least they do not concern themselves with 
the care of human affairs.’ 

At this period the Roman nobles began to make use of the Greek 
language, and got themselves instructed in it by slaves or clients of 
Greek extraction. They employed G-reek writers to compose their 
own history for them. Diodes of Peparetlius was the first who 
compiled a narrative of the foundation of the city. The freedmen, 
to whom was now natm-ally assigned the task of celebrating the 
ex23loits of their patrons’ families, were doubtless prompt to embellish 
them. Hence the rage, already noticed, for discovering a Greek extrac- 
tion, or a Trojan, which was reputed not less honourable, for the Roman 
gentes. JSneas and Hercules, and other heroes or demigods, were 
made to serve as founders for many patrician houses. As soon as 
the Romans set foot in Phrygia they recognised their pretended 
connexion with the restored city of Ilium, The Scipios and other 
magnates paid court to Grecian poets and historians, and received 
the incense of their flattery in return. Ennius, the first of the 
Roman poets, a native of Calabria, who pretended himself to a 
Grecian origin, and was equally versed in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, introduced the works of Homer to the Italians by imitation 
and translation, and was long held by his grateful countrymen as a 
worthy rival of the father of epic verse. Instruction in the Greek 
language and literature became, under the name of Grammar, the 
most essential part of a liberal education, and every Roman mansion 
employed its Grecian pedagogue to train the children of the family 
in this necessary lore. The Greek women, fascinating and accom- 
plished, completed the subjugation af the Roman conquerors. The 
rough and homely matrons of Sabellia could no longer retain the 
hearts of their spouses, ensnared during a long absence by the wiles 
of these foreign mistresses. The injured women were not slow in 
avenging themselves. The first divorce afRome had taken place in 
the year of the city 520. About half a century later occuixed the 
scandal of the Bacchanalian mysteries* at which many hundreds 
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of Eoman matrons are reputed to hare devoted themselves to or^es 
of the grossest licentiousness 

But the invasion of Grecian manners became conspicuous in every 
department of life. The petty narrowness of the old Eoman culture 
was enlarged in its laws and social institutions. The strict Eoman 
conceptions of marriage and property yielded in many important 
particulars to a wider and more generous philosophy. But what 
the Eoman principles gained in breadth they lost no doubt in 
intensity. The cultivation of the ideas of Greece, of her arts and 
sciences, her moral and intellectual interests, transformed the 
children of Quirinus into mere cosmopolitans. The Eomans aban- 
doned their old Saturnian verse, the native utterance of their 
sentiment and passion, and deigned to bind themselves in the 
trammels of the Greek hexameter. At this foreign metre they 
laboured diligently and without repining for more than a century, 
and in the end created a poetical rhythm and diction hardly if at 
all inferior to that of their masters, which deserves to be accounted 
one of the most extraordinary phenomena in all literary history. 
But they sacrificed no doubt both the spirit and the form of the 
old Italian inspiration, and we know not how much the national 
genius may have suffered in consequence. They were hardly leas 
successful in naturalising the Grecian drama. Enough of the plays 
of Plautus and Terence survives to show how well they learnt to 
move in the fetters of the Greek Comic Muse ; and the names ol 
Livius Andronicus, of Cscilius, of Attius and Pacuvius attest, with 
others, the abundance of this dramatic literature, which can more 
complacently admire, inasmuch as it did not supplant any genuine 
Roman growth of an earlier epoch. 

If we take a further glance at the manners and customs of the 
Eomans at this period, we may observe how the life of the city 
becomes distinguished from that of the country, and that of the 
Campanian baths from both the one and the other. The first -was 
the life of the forum and the temples; th^‘ stated performance of 
civil and religious acts; the Ibrmal reception of freedmen and 
giving of legal opinions to clients in the morning ; public business 
in the forum or Senate-house towards noon ; preparation for 
public speaking with hired rhetoricians; retirement for sleep at 
mid-day ; the exercises of the Campus Martins, swimming, wrest- 
ling, and fencing in the afternoon; the supper diversified with 
singing and buffoonery ; and so to bed at sundown. In the coun- 
try there was the superintendence of the farm and household; 
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hunting, fii^hing, and other field-sports ; the employment of leisure- 
Hours in reading, writing, or dictatmg, generally on a couch, or 
even in bed ; sleeping much in the day, but rising again with the 
hrst break of morning. At the batlih there was a complete holiday 
fiom all duties, public or domestic ; throwing off of the toga, going 
barefoot and lightly clad in a Grecian dressing-gown ; lounging 
tlirough the day, gossiping with idle acquaintances, indulging in 
long and lepeated ablutions, invoking the aid o£ foreign artists in 
song and music to wdle away the hours of vacant indolence. While, 
indeed, the Roman was equally proud of the austere discipline of 
the city and the country, he was ashamed of his recreations at the 
seaside, and regarded it as an indulgence akin to vice to relax 
even for a moment from the stern routine of self-imposed duty. 
But the siren Sloth was gradually gaining his ear, and every 
fuither srep that he took into the realms of Grecian luxury estranged 
him moi e and more from the love of business which he had em- 
biaced as a passion, and made his second nature. The domestic 
morality of the Romans was thus undermined in many of its dearest 
relations, when a guilty ambition began first to prompt them to seek 
in the conduct of public affairs a personal and selfish aggran- 
disement. 

At this period, indeed, the high civil position maintained by a 
narrow oligarchy of noble families closely connected by inter- 
marriage, which shared among themselves all the great offices of the 
commonwealth, might naturally foster such irregular aspirations, 
and point to the establishment of a monarchy, limited by the mutual 
jealousies of its aristocratic assessors, in place of a republic which 
was democratic only in name. To the elder Scipio Africanus the 
people, as we have seen, would, in the exuberance of its gratitude, 
have offered a consulship for life. He declined an honour which 
would have made him a king or a doge, and might have transformed 
the commomvealth into a constitutional hereditary monarchy. Had 
the nobles been left to work out their own career, it is not impos- 
sible that this is a phase through which the Roman state might 
have passed, in which perhaps it might have long continued. But 
their course was rudely intercepted by the torrent of national cor- 
ruption and military vices which soon bjroke down every moral 
barrier. A reaction against them was engendered in the minds of 
the people ; leaders were not wanting, some honestly, some of evil 
design, to inflame the hostility of the masses. When Cato ^the 
Censor/ a riirle but vigorous scion of the Latian homesteads, took 
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on iiim to rebnke their abandonment of the national traditiouf?, 
he found the people well-disposed to cheer him onwards. The poet 
Nsevius, the first of the Eoman satirists, had met with popular 
sympathy in his gibes against the haughty Scipios and Metelli; 
he had been exiled through their influence to Africa ; but the spirit 
of criticism and raillery survived his fall. Cato served the state 
in war and in peace, and was wafted through the career of honours 
to the consulship, and even to the censorship, from which he derived 
the title by which he is distinguished in history. In every place, 
and on all occasions, he rebuked the pride of the nobles and abated 
their insolence. He caused their chiefs to be cited before the 
popular assembly. The story of the charges against Africanus, and 
his indignant rebuke of them, of his final retirement from Home, 
and forbidding his body to be buried there, has been already re- 
corded ; but It was under Cato’s influence that these indignities were 
heaped upon him, and the aristocracy humiliated in his person. 
The flight of this national hero emboldened his adversaries, 
and Cato obtained the condemnation of his valiant brother Asia- 
tious in a heavy fine, and threatened him with still grosser 
injuries. 

Of Cato, indeed, Livy has said, in the remarkable passage in 
which he has summed up his character, that, much as he harassed 
the nobles, they were not slower or less persistent in their attacks 
upon him. The long public career of this illustrious Eoman was a 
constant struggle with the public enemies of the state abroad, and 
with the factions and the fashions of his own countrymen at home. 
He is commonly cited as a typical representative of the old Eoman 
character, as it existed in the age of liberty and progress, before it 
was corrupted by foreign vices, and enervated by success and 
Indulgence. Harsh it undoubtedly was, punctilious and morose ; 
according to modern notions grossly unjust and cruel ; in no rela- 
tion of life did Cato and the Eomans of Cato’s type allow any 
place to the common feelings of humanity when apparently opposed 
to the stern sense of duty, the duly of advancing the interests of the 
state, of the farm, and of the household. Such men were equally 
severe in their treatment of their enemies, of their women, of their 
slaves, and of their cattle. . In most, however, of the Eomans whose 
characters are open to us there may be traced a certain efruEion of 
sentiment and emotion, which relieves while it contrasts with their 
general lines of hardship and barbarity. In Cato we meet with no 
such milder symptoms ; if he ever relaxed at all it was only into a 
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jest more or less grim in its character. But when he counselled 
the dismissal of the Greek philosophers from Eome, lest they should 
comipt the people, it is remarked to his credit that he desired that 
their application should at least be answered courteously. With all 
his dislike for Grecian manners, he saw at las# the necessity of 
yielding to the current so far as to learn the language of Greece 
even in his latest years ; and it should be observed that, even in the 
mild and polished age of the great histoiian, Livy has no word to 
gay against him for any excess in rudeness or ferocity. 


CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

Tiberias Gracchus observes the growing depopulation of Italy, and conceives 
the project of raising the condition of the Roman commonalty — ^As tribune 
of the people he proposes a distribution of lands — Eesistance of the Senate 
and nobles — Tiberius slain in a riot. — (b.c 133.) 

Popular story loves to trace the origin of great political movements 
to casual incidents, and thus the agitation of the agrarian laws by the 
Gracchi, one of the most signal events in the history of the republic, 
was first, it is said, excited by the reflections which arose on a par- 
ticular occasion in the mind of the young Tiberius Gracchus. This 
scion of the noble but plebeian house of the Sempronii was travers- 
n.o. 617 . Etruria in the year 137, on his route to join the armies 
B.c. 137 . Qf Rome before Numantia. His way lay through many 
famous cities, once the centres of arts and civilisation, now reduced 
to a mean condition in the general doTOfall of their country. The 
nobles of the conquered province had either perished utterly, oi liad 
hidden themselves among the medley of races which formed the 
mixed population of Eome and other stiE flourishing cities of her 
empire. If a remnant still inhabited the mansions of their ances- 
tors, they had ceased to be popular chieftains, and had resigned 
themselves to obscure luxury as the masters of a swarm of slaves. 
Great portions of their territory had undergone confiscation. Eoman 
colonies had been planted and amply endowed with lands among 
them. Large tracts, however, had been .removed from the public 
domain, which were meant for distribution among the Eoman 
people, as occasion might require, while in the meantime they 
might relieve the state of a part of her burdens by the levy of a 
small rentcharge upon the tenants or leaseholders to whom she 
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slionld afetiign them. Tliis Isnd-tax, indeed, liad been remitted, «=? 
we have seen, to the whole soil of Italy since the conquest of Macc ~ 
donia, and the tenants of the state had become exempt from the 
payment of any rent whatsoever. The distinction between the qniri- 
tary land, conceded to the Eoman citizen in possession, and the 
national domain wdiich he was permitted thus to occupy has been 
explained already. The question of the rights of possession and 
occnpation, on which the agiarian legislation of the republic was 
founded, had been brought prominently forward at an earliei period. 
It will suffice to remind the reader that, after much figitation, it was 
at last peremptorily decided by tlie law of Licinms, that possession oi 
land should be limited to a certain amount, and the right y c. 377. 
of occupation be always revocable by the state, with a view 
to the assignment of land in property to her poorer citizens, and 
especially to the colonies she should plant, whenever public policy 
demanded. From time to time such assignments had no doubt been 
made, but the colonies had perhaps in ah cases been endowed with 
lands newly conquered rather than with such as were already in the 
nominal possession of the state. The splendid estates of the nobles, 
which had for generations descended from father to son as regularly 
as if they had been actually freeholds, had come to be regarded as 
their own indefeasibly. Scattered far and wide over the face of Italy, 
they were seldom visited by the real proprietors who claimed their 
produce. The Roman magnate, living in profuse magnificence in 
the city, or at some choice villa in the hills or on the coast, abandoned 
their cultivation to slaves under the management of an agent, him- 
self a slave also. But slave-labour, though vainly supposed to be 
cheap, was proved to be really dear labour. It was found to be 
dangerous as well as costly. The employment of slaves was cur- 
tailed and their number reduced. Rome and the great cities could 
be supplied with corn fi’om abroad. Extensive tracts of Italian soil 
were transferred from tillage to pasture. A few mounted shepherds 
could keep watch over large droyes of cattle in the plains, while 
swine were allowed to run almost wild in the forests. Here and 
there a solitary herdsman might be seen with his staff or pike to 
scare the wolves and boars in the moimtains; but in seasons of 
alarm from the servile population even these wretched weapons were 
forbidden him. If Tiberius paused on his way to address these peop'^e, 
he found, with disgust, that they were foreigners of strange features 
and barbarous idiom, Thracians^ Africans, or Iberians ; and from 
town to town these seemed to be the only inhabitants of the land 

o 
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He remembered the mighty armies which Etruria had sent first 
against Eome herself, and afterwards against the enemies of Eome ; 
and he asked himself had these myriads sunk into the earth and left 
no descendants behind them ? If the Etrurians had perished, Y/liat 
at least had become of their conquerors ? 

Tiberius was the elder son of a Sempronius Gracchus, who had 
been censor and twice consul, and had twice enjoyed the distinction 
of a triumph ; his mother was a Cornelia, the daughter of the elder 
Scipio Afticanus, the conqueror of Hannibal. Though thus highly 
born, the youth had been bred to espouse the interests of the com- 
mons, stiU constantly engaged in the struggle for property and 
privilege with the nobles. After his father’s death his mother had 
educated him in letters and eloquence, and caused him to be imbued 
with the liberal Grecian learning. He was much impressed with the 
spectacle he had witnessed, and drew from it profound political con- 
clusions. But he continued his route into Spain. He there acted 
as qusestor to the proconsul Mancinus , amidsfc his leader’s reverses 
he acquired military experience, and obtained some distinction. At 
last his address, coupled with the confidence with which he had 
inspired the enemy, enabled him to effect a treaty at a critical 
moment, and rescue 20,000 Eomans from death or captivity. The 
republic, indeed, refused to ratify the agreement, as unauthorised 
and dishonourable ; but while with antique severity she gave up to 
the ISfnmantiaus the general whose convention she disowned, she 
heaped rewards upon his subordinate, already a favourite with the 
people, for the dexterify with which he had done her so good a 
service. 

The young qusestor returned to Eome, not forgetful of what he 
had observed in his journey through Etruria. He extended his ex- 
perience by inquiry, and soon learnt that the melancholy condition 
of that district was common to it with the greater part of Italy, 
Almost everywhere the old nobility had hidden their heads in the 
cities, and abandoned the country to a progressive depopulation. 
Vast estates had fallen into the hands of the wealthy few, who had 
chased the free cultivators from the soil, and transferred it to scanty 
bands of captive labourers. The disasters of the Eoman arms in 
Spain had at the same time revealed to" him the actual weakness of 
fche military power, which provoked hostilities simultaneously on 
every frontier of its wide-spread dominions. There was a time, as 
he might have read, when Italy could arm 700,000 foot-soldiers and 
mount 70,000 cavaliers, all freemen, all trained warriors? but now, 
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if another Pyrrlins or Hannibal sliould attack her, where weie the 
resources of Italy to resist him ? Sliould the Italian tribes them- 
selves rise against their mistress, by what force could they be con- 
trolled ? What power was there at Home to repel the assault of 
an iniperator who* should dare to march her own legions against 
her ? To the ardent imagination of the young enthusiast the 
vaunted energy of the conquering city seemed already to be no 
more than nominis umh'a^ the imsubstantial shadow of her ancient 
glory. 

True it is that the pictures which the Eomans themselves drew, 
even at a later period, of the decline of population in the peninsula 
were much exaggerated. The people had been displaced rather 
than destroyed. Humbers had emigrated from the fields into the 
cities ; still greater numbers, perhaps, if they had quitted Italy had 
settled themselves in the provinces, and contributed to circulate the 
lifeblood of Italy throughout the empire. If the legions ceased to 
be recruited from Italy herself, they were still replenished from the 
mass of the Italians and Eomans who constituted the ruling race in 
G-reece and Africa and Asia Minor. The casual observations we 
are apt to make on the movement of population are commonly 
delusive when we are destitute of actual enumeration to guide and 
check us. It must, however, be admitted that a tremendous 
change was actually taking place at this time in the occupation of 
Italy, although this may be traced partly to natural causes, which 
no political action could have effectively controlled It was common 
at the same period to other countries very differently circumstanced. 
The poverty of Greece experienced it perhaps as much as the wealth 
of Italy. These two peninsulas, which project so deeply into the 
Mediterranean, had both been famous at an earlier period for their 
crops of grain, and the dense population they nourished at the foot 
of their rugged mountains. But that was a time when both these 
regions were divided into numeious petty states, and occupations of 
land were necessarily small. Both, (however, were peculiarly adapted 
to the nurture of cattle. They abounded in cool pastures among 
the mountains for the summer, and warmer tracts of level land for 
the winter. As soon as political restrictions were shaken off' pro- 
perties became enlarged, and embraced tracts of both hill and plain 
together. Then first these countries began to reap the fruits of their 
natural capabilities. Proprietors found it their interest to breed 
cattle in greater numbers, and to reduce in the same proportion their 
eultiyation of grain. An attempt to check by legislation the course 
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of this natural process could Lardlj fail to be attended witb disas- 
truus consequences. 

The problem, indeed, admitted of no peaceable solution. To 
restrain tbe tree cultivation of Italy by tlie assignment of lands to 
a few thousand free proprietors was a chimera. *To leave the soil 
to the cultivation of slaves was to perpetuate and intensify a plague- 
spot which could not fail to issue in the corruption of the whole 
body. But the emancipation of the servile caste and the abolition 
of slavery were ideas entirely beyond the scope of the political 
reasoning of the ancients. Plato and Aristotle had attempted to 
defend the principle of slavery, but since their time it had been 
thought better to accept it as a fact and a necessity, but make no 
pretence of justifying it. The outbreak of the slaves in Sicily at this 
moment might serve to enhance the anxiety of Tiberius Gracchus, 
but the mass of his countrymen drew from it no political les- 
son whatever. They regarded their slaves as their actual enemies 
hardly less than the Gauls or the Carthaginians, and they resented 
their revolt and nerved themselves to repress it with the same 
determination with which they would have asserted their empire 
against the attack of a foreign invader. Often, indeed, had the 
Roman master been thus attacked by the slaves of his own house- 
hold. The law had armed him with full authority to control and 
punish them, and this authority he still maintained by ever-increasing 
severity. But the revolt of Eunus, in Sicily, was a rebellion on a 
national scale. Throughout the whole of the island the slaves rose 
by hundreds of thousands. Among them there were men of intelli- 
gence and education as well as of active bravery ; but the pretensions 
which their leader made to magical powers seem to show that he 
depended more on the energy of brutal fanaticism than on the highei 
qualities of civilised men. The policy of the Roman masters had 
always been to deprive their slaves of the means of concert among 
themselves, and they were now successful on a large scale, as they 
had so constantly been on a smaller. The insurgents gained, indeed, 
some victories over the generals who were first sent to repress them, 
but they were unable to maintain a campaign against practised 
troops and leaders. After a year of desolating riots the revolt was 
finally put down ; the decimated slaves were reduced to a condition 
worse, perhaps, than before, and things went on in their accustomed 
course of suffering on one side and insecurity on the other. 

But Tiberius regarded the policy of his countrymen from another 
point of view also. His aims for the elevation of the lower class 
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jf citizens, by girnig tiiem the of binded proprietor/^j enibraocd 

at the vsanie time the depie^sion of the magnates of the aristocracj. 
He observed the gulf that was ever widening hetvveen tl^e two 
classes of the nobles and the commons : the one constantly enriched 
by the appropriarton of political office, which was the surest road to 
weallh ; the other kept in poveity and idleness by the contempt 
which as a nation cf wairiois it felt, and v/as encomaged to feel, for 
the lucrative pur-uits of commercial enterprise. The nobles, wdio 
for the sake oi their own monopoly encoui*aged and pamdered to this 
prejudice, weie content to noiiiish it by a stream of perpetual 
largesses, which tlie people mistook for g^'meroits Iiberalily. Here 
again the young refoimer mistook the real character of tlie evil he 
wished to counteract. lie might be shocked to hear the calculation 
made that the mass of free citizens amounted to 400,000, while of 
all this number not more than 2,0<i0 could be designated as men of 
property — as, at least, was as'^eited some years later — but it could 
have been of little avail to confer small portions of land upon 
20,000 more. The evil would have soon recurred ivith unabated 
virulence. He should have aimed at opening the career of honours 
to a larger number of citizens, and of honourable commerce to all 
The first of these courses was urged and, indeed, effected by the 
demagogues ivho succeeded him ; the lat^-er was ultimately brought 
into play by the force of circumstances, and the elevation of the 
knights and tlie publicans in the social scale, which resulted from the 
one and the other, %vas, in fact, the most beneficial revolution in the 
histoiy of Rome. But the time was not yet come. The aristocracy 
was now all-powerful, and it w^as inspired with a vigorous determi- 
nation to remain so. 

There were two roads at Rome to honour and influence. The 
one lay thiough the ordinary course of the public magistracies, foi 
which any citizen, indeed, wms competent to sue, though none but 
men of birth and connexions had ordinarily a chance of success. 
With these advantages Tiberius was richly endov/ed. He had reached 
die age when he might seek and enjoy the qu^storship; the next 
step would make him a^dile ; from thence he might in due time attain 
the prsetorship ; and lastly, but not before his forty-third year, the 
consulship. In the course’ of such a career many opportunities 
might occur for introducing salutary measures of reform. But it 
was a sloiv career ; its success might be precarious. Tiberius was 
impatient As a plebeian he was eligible at once to the tnbiineship, 
which would give him pov^er equal in some respects to the consul- 
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ship itself, for it %’i^otild enable him both to propose the most important 
measures himself, and by his single veto to frustrate the measures of 
bis opponents in the highest magistracies. Further, it would confer 
upon him personal in^'io]ablilty, a security much needed in the 
violent struggles which in violent hands it %vas calculated to provoke. 
Tiberius sued lor the tribuneship, and the people, already aware of 
the ends be had in view, elected him with acclamation, and en- 
couraged him to pursue them, and recover the public land for the 
poorer citizens. 

The young reformer immediately proposed the revival of the 
Licinian law, limiting the possession of public domain to the extent of 
u.c. 621. jugera. He allowed, indeed, a certain additional assign- 
B.C. 13S. to proprietors who had children, and he devised some 

measure for the indemuidcaiion of those who were to be at once 
deprived of their actual occupations. The enactment was no doubt 
within the terms of the existing law, and from the strictly legal point 
of view might seem even moderate and indulgent ; but as a measure 
of practical justice it must fairly be regarded as harsh and illiberal, 
while its expediency was even more questionable, for it plainly could 
not be carried against the prejudices and interests of the great land- 
holders without a violent revolution. Long and fierce were the debates 
that ensued ; but the question could not fail to be removed from the 
region of debate, and the voice of reason became drowned in the 
clamour of the populace. Then the Senate resorted to the means it 
had of defeating an obnoxious tribune by securing the veto of one 
of his colleagues. A tribune named Octavius was prevailed upon 
thus to interfere. Tiberius was roused to fury, and obtained from the 
assembly of the tribes the expulsion of his opponent from office, 
A riot ensued, in which Octavius was wounded as well as defeated. 
Tiberius himself, with his brother Cains and his father-in-law 
Appius Claudius, were nominated triumvirs for carrying his mea- 
sure, the lex Sempronia, into effect. 

This commission, however, pr-oved disastrous to ihe cause. The 
young tribune had, perhaps, been too moderate in his proposed 
enactment. A simplex and more arbitrary measure would have been 
easier to carry into execution. The provisions for compensation 
were complicated, and required time and patience. The nobles took 
advantage of the delay, and had recoiu'se to the old artifice, which 
had succeeded against a Cassius, a Manlius, and a Mtniius, of instill- 
ing into the minds of the people a prejudice against their champion. 
They insinuated that he had accepted a diadem and purple robe a? 
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presentd from foreign emissaries, and they drove him in leturn to 
strengthen himself by the lavish distribution among the people oi 
the treasures bequeathed to the state by Attains, king of Pergamus, 
The decree for this purpose, proposed by a tribune and carried by 
the tribes, v/as a glaring encroachment upon the legal prerogative of 
the Senate Again the nobles retaliated ; again Tiberius joined issue 
with them. He jnoposed to admit the knights to a place in the 
tribunals with the senators. The privilege of pie&iding at political 
ti’ials was highly valued and coveted. It gave influence , perhaps 
it led to the attainment of still more tangible advantages. It con- 
feired authority over the lives and fortunes of the highest servants 
of the state, if impeached by the agents of faction ; and doubtless it 
became, in the growing coiruption of the times, an instrument for 
the extortion of pecuniary payments. Whether or no the knights 
should sit in the Juchua became from this time forth one of the 
urgent questions of the age. 

Time went on; the tiibune must vacate his office in due season, 
and then his person would be no longer protected. It was necessary 
for him to obtain a lenewal of his term. He demanded re-election 
for the following }'ear. The nobles exclaimed that the re-election 
would be illegal. Tumults again ensued. The partisans of Tiberius 
were broken in force; many of them were engaged with their 
harvests in the country. Amidst the confusion Tiberius called on 
his friends to help him, and raised, it was said, his hand to his head 
to guard it from blow or menace. ‘ He demands the diadem,’ ex- 
claimed his opponents. Scipio Nasica, a chief of the nobles, the 
foremost man of the time, urged the consul Scaevoia to slay the 
tyrant, as the patriot consuls had done before him. When he 
hesitated Scipio himself leapt forward, throv;ing the skirt of his 
toga over his head, as one about to perform an act of saorihce, and 
called on the citizens to avenge themselves upon the traitor. A 
conflict ensued, in which some li^’-es were lost by blows, some by 
falling over the edge of the Tarpedan rock ; for the tumult had been 
shifred from the comitia to the Capitol. Tiberius sought refuge in 
fcht» temple of Jupiter, but the doors were closed against him by the 
priests. He stumbled over a dead body, and b<^fore he could re- 
cover himself was struck A’^ith a club by Saturninus, one of his own 
Ti eaclierous colleagues in the tribuneship. Thus assailed he was soon 
dispatched, and as many as three hundred of his partisans perished 
in the fray. Their corpses were dragged ignominiously to the Tiber 
and cast into the stream. This was the first blood shed in the civil 
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disturbances of tlie republic. It was bat tlie beginning of bloodslied 
and of the wars of citizen against citizen which distracted her 
during the century that still intervened before she could be trans- 
formed into an Empiie. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Beipio JEmilianns defends the interests of the nobles against the claims of the 
commons — The Italian states seek to force themselves into the privileges 
of the Roman aristocracy, and choose Scipio as their champion — His mys- 
terious death — The commons undertake the cause of the Italians — Caius 
Gracchus, tribune of the people, advocates an agrarian law, and other 
measiiros in the interest of the commons — He founds colonies at Capua, 
Tarentum, and Carthage — The Senate arms the consul Opimius with 
extra ordi nary powers, and he is overthrown and slain. — (b.o. 130 - 121 .) 

Ths nobles had effected the destruction of their enemy, and had 
cast a slur upon his memory. To this slander, indeed, the people 
might attach little importance ; but their views were baffled by the 
inherent difficulties of the measure which their champion had 
effected. Appius Claudius died about this time, and the places of 
the deceased triumvirs were supplied by M. Fulvius Flaccus, and 
C. Papirius Carbo. The attempts they still made to put the new law 
in force served only to increase their emban assments. Every 
partition they proposed was parried by excuses and evasions. The 
occupiers resisted, documents were lost, hmitations were contested. 
The tribunes, some hostile, others lukewarm, gave no aid to the 
perplexed manageis ; the Senate covertly undermined their authority 
while the attention of the people was studiously diverted to other 
objects. The lex Sempronia remained after aU almost wholly 
inoperative. 

At this conjuncture Scipic jEmiliaiius returned victorious from 
Numantia. He was the son of L. jEmilius Paulus, and was adopted 
by Scipio, from whom he Inherited also the title of Africanus. His 
exploits and the brilliancy of his name and origin, nor less his 
reputation for discretion and virtue, might point him out as the 
fittest umpire between the rival factions of the city. But he was 
himself an eminent member of the dominant oligarchy, and it was 
reported of him that on hearing of the death of the demagogue, his 
own brother-in-law, he had not scrupled to exclaim, in the language 
of n^^mer, ^ So perish all who do the like again ! ’ Nevertheless, 
Jiatevar his views and prejudices, he was moderate in action He 
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contented himself with measures of obstruction and delay, till the 
breaking out of war with the Illyrians gave pretext for suspending 
the further execution of the law. 

The nobles, mdeed, had found support where they might have 
least expected it, in the subject states of Italy, which Eome had 
dignified with the name of allies of the republic. It had been 
their policy to place the affairs of these states under the control 
of the aiistocratic party in each, and had extended to their nobles 
a fell are in then oivn social pi eiogatives. The chiefs of Samniiim 
and Campania were hardly less interested in the abuse of the 
agrarian laws than the Eoman Optimates themselves. At the same 
time they had viewed wdth intense disgust the elevation of the 
clients and freedmen of the Eomans to the status of citizens of the 
sovereign republic, while they were themselves kept at a distance, 
nor suffered to have a voice in the election of her magistrates. 
They rejoiced in the contempt which even the discreet and moderate 
Scipio evinced for the rabble of the Eoman forum, when he ex- 
claimed, on finding himself interrupted by their clamour, ‘ Silence, 
ye bastard Eomans 1 think ye that I regard the cries of citizens 
whom I myself bi ought captives into Italy ? ’ The wealthy Italians 
feared the result of new agrarian distributions; they hated the 
wretched hordes who banded themselves with the race of their 
actual conquerois, and now sought to recover the estates which 
had been taken from them. They :3uught rather to obtain the 
citizenship themselves for the means of advancement it held out ; 
and they chose Scipio as their patron with the deliberate view of 
forcing themselves into the Eoman state. 

Scipio had been twice consul ; now, when the name of dictator 
was pronounced by the classes which demanded rest fi'om unceasing 
agitation, no man could stand in competition v/ith the conqueror of 
Numaiitia. Cains, the brother of Tiberius Gracchus, retorted upon 
him with the cry of ^ a tyrant ! ’ but Scipio replied calmly, ‘ The 
enemies of Eome may well wish^e dead, for they know that while 
I live Eome cannot perish.’ Scipio was, indeed, about to die, and 
genuine freedom was destined not long to survive him. He had 
retired to his chaniber to meditate a discom*se which he was to pro- 
nounce on the moirov/ before the people; on the morrow he was 
found dead in his bed. Ho wound, it was asserted, appeared on the 
body ; his slaves, however, affirmed that the house had been entered 
ai night and a murder perpetrated by persons unknown to them* 
Suspicion fell sometimes on Cornelia, the mother of the GraccsM; 
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and again on Sempronia, llie wife of bcipio liimself, ’vvlio was siip- 
ir 0. 625. posed to have private motives of enmity^ but the Senate 
B.c. 129 . declined to prosecute the inquiry, and to the Senate the 
odium was generally attached by the classes which sought to blacken 
its reputation and beat down its mhuence. 

The Italians were struck with constei nation. They had been 
silently woiLing their way to their clieiished object, the hanchise of 
the city. Perperna, a distinguished captain among them, had scaled 
the heights of the Roman constitution. By serving a magistracy in 
his own city he had acquired the Latin right ; from thence he had 
ascended to the Roman, and lastly he had been elected consul. But 
the death of Scipio encouraged the Senate to proscribe the claims of 
these ambitious subjects. They even decreed the expulsion of them 
from the city. 

Hereupon the leaders of the popular party stepped forward and 
made common cause with the Italians, and this was the beginning of 
the long struggle which eventually raised the provinces, through a 
series of civil wars, to the level of Rome herself. Caius Giacchus. 
with politic boldness, offered himself as their patron. Fulvius 
seconded him, and, being elected consul, introduced sundry mea- 
sures for their advantage. The Senate resisted, and contrived to 
get the consul removed to the command of an army, and Caius to 
an official post in Sardinia. The Italians were exaspeiated at their 
disappointment. The little commonwealth of Fregeiise rashly flew to 
iT.c. 629. The nobles wanted nothing better. They promptly 

B.c. 125. down the revolt, and indicted a chastisement upon 
the rebels which daunted the spirit of the Italians for another 
generation. 

The nobles were not disposed to lose their opportunity. Failing 
to connect any other Italian states with this abortive insurrection, 
they turned upon Cams as its prime mover, and caused him to be 
impeached. But in this they went too far. The impeachment 
failed, and Caius v/as elected tribune, and urged all the more 
strongly to carry his brother’s plans into effect. Tiberius, indeed, 
had been solely devoted to improving, as best he might, tiie condition 
of the poorer citizens. Caius aimed at a reconstruction of the national 
polity. His mother Cornelia, dismayed" at the loss of one of her 
SOBS, prayed him to abstain from so peiilous a project. But his 
was not the simple chaiacter of his brother. His patriotism was 
not unalloyed with personal motives of ambition and revenge, 
and he pledged himself without reserve to the cause of revolution- 
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His first object, in conformitj with the common practice of the 
Eoman politicians, was to terrify his opponents bj attacks upon 
individuals. He threatened Octavius with proscription from office, 
and Popilius, who had been active in the prosecution of his bro- 
ther’s adherents, with impeachment. Popilius dared not confront 
his accuser before the tribunal of the commons, and withdrew, as 
the only course left him, into voluntary exile. This done, Caiua 
proceeded to confirm by repeated edicts the piinciple of his brother’s 
agrarian law, though he advanced no neaier to its practical execu- 
tion. Gains Gracchus is said to have been the first who appointed a 
regular distribution of corn among the poorer citizens, though he 
was not the first, as we have seen, to introduce a practice which 
could not fail to become fixed and constant. He established 
cufetoms’ duties to be levied on various important articles of luxury ; 
he decreed the gratuitous supply of clothing to the soldiers, who had 
hitherto provided for themselves ; he founded colonies for the im- 
mediate relief of citizens who were waiting in vain for the promised 
assignment of lands ; and he caused the poor to be employed on 
public works^ in the making of roads and bridges. Ail these mea- 
suies were to be carried by the votes of the people, and ail required 
to be recommended by the eloquence of the proposer. But the 
speeches of the great tribune were distinguished not only by theii 
eloquence, but by an innovation of peculiar significance. Hitherto 
the speakers in the fornm were wont to look towards the portion of 
the open space called the comitium, "which was occupied by the 
patrician curies ; but Cains Gracchus turned and addressed himself 
to the mass of the citizens behind the rostra, a practice which from 
thenceforth became regular. By these innovations he laid a wide 
basis of popularity. The people hailed them as tokens of good 
things to come, and assured him of their support. Various enact- 
ments followed "which trenched more or less upon the prerogatives 
of birth and wealth. But a more serious change was that by which 
the knights were admitted partially, if not, as some suppose, exclu- 
sively, to the judicial appointments of the state. In a republic, it 
has been observed, the judicial prerogative is the most important of 
all public functions. If it fail into the hands of a class or party it 
becomes inevitably an instrument of perst^cution and aggrandise- 
ment As long as the senators were the judges the provincial 
governors, who were themselves senators, were secure irom the con- 
sequences of impeachment. If the knights were to take their place, 

«t niiglit be expected that the Puhlicani^ the farmers of the revenue! 
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abroad, wlio were geneially of that ciass, would be not le&s assured 
of impunity in malversation But at this moment tlie piovinces 
were exclaiming — now for the first time we hear their voices, which 
will be heard again and again, and louder and louder — exclaiming 
against the tyranny of the proconsuls, and soliciting justice against 
them. The tribune took advantage of the cry which resounded 
thiough the city, and effected a sudden and fundamental change in 
the Judicia^ by installing the knights in the tribunals. 

It was vain, indeed, to expect greater purity from the second 
urder of citizens than from the first. If the senators openly denied 
justice to complainants, the knights almost as openly sold it. Not 
Avas this the only evil of the tribune’s reform. It arrayed the two 
privileged classes of the state in direct hostility one to the other, 
‘ Cains made the republic double-headed,’ Avas the shrewd remark 
of antiquity ; but in fact the [,OA?ero jf the lioinan state, the con- 
suls and the tribunes, the Senate and the people, were ahvays 
arrayed Avith co-ordinate poAvers one against the other, and Caius 
only introduced a fcesh element of discord where there existed 
already others Avhich could never long be held sn equilibrium 
together. The contest, hoAvever, between the senators and the 
knights was destined to last a hundred years, through the most 
critical period of the Roman commonwealth. It was not a now 
class that he created, but a new party in the state. The knights, 
the money e^I men, the financial agents of the republic at homo and 
abroad, who did not disdain to make money by other means than 
war and plunder, formed a powerful corporation, closely allied in 
interest and sympathies, and on that account ill-fitted to be the 
regular dispensers of justice betAveen classes and parties. On more 
than one occasion, indeed, we shall find the knights do good service 
in preventing difierent sections of the nobles from dying at each 
others’ throats, and in maintaining the practical working of the 
laAVs. But, as regarded their treatment of allies and subjects, the 
second order was as harsh and rapa?cious as the first, and in was not 
till a stronger hand Avas imposed upon them by the autocrat of the 
empire that the tyranny of either the knights or the senators was 
effectually controlled. 

Another revolution Avhich Caius ha3 in view Avas not less 
righteous and expedient, but it was not given to him or to his gene- 
ration to see it effected. This Avas the full admission of the Latins 
and Ilabans to the right of suffrage. Tiberias Gracchus and other 
iulightened statesmen before him had desired to accomplish this 
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baiiitary object, but the prej*udices of the populace of Kome had 
(Steadily opposed it. If we may believe that the commons of the 
city feared lest their share of the public largesses might be curtailed 
by the intrusion c£ these new claiinanis, the fixed distribution of 
corn among thelTi by the enactment of Gains may have helped to 
assuage their hostility. Since the land-tax had been remitted 
throughout Italy they need not apprehend any increase of their 
fiscal burdens. On the other hand, the Italians hungered keenly 
for the use of the public domains, for ihe assignment of land as 
colonists, for access to the honours of the city, and to the emolu- 
ments of office in the provinces. Perhaps they were more nearly 
interested in the immunity they might enjoy as citizens fiom the 
arbitrary exactions and still moie arbitrary violence which the 
Eoman functionaries were wont to exercise upon the helpless sub- 
jects of the state. The mass of the citizens seem to have been 
gen ei ally won to the views of their generous leformer; but the 
nobles v ere deeply alarmed. Still more were they incensed when 
he proposed and carried a bill for founding colonies in the very 
towns which had stood in the most signal livalry to Some. Gains 
undertook to restore the political impoitance of Capua and Taren- 
tum m Italy, and essayed to plant a colony of plebeians amidst the 
ruins of Carthage. While absent upon this business, %vhicli he 
never accomplished, the nobles prepared a violent attack upon him. 
Opimius, the ablest and most determined of their class, was ap- 
pointed to the consulship. Cains had unwisely divested himself of 
the tribuneship, and on his return to Rome found himself devoid of 
the protection which was most necessary for him. Cains was insulted 
by a lictor of the consul ; when his partisans interposed in his defence 
the Senate, hastily summoned, declared ^ the state In danger,’ and 
invested Opimius with arbitrary power. Arms v/are seized on both 
sides, but the party of the consul was the more powerful. Cains 
was driven from the refuge he had sought on the Aventme, the hill 
of the plebeians ; he had to cross^the Tiber by the Sublician bridge, 
but his escape was cut off, and he finally required one of 63^ 
his own slaves to give him the death-blow. Opimius had 
promised to pay for his head by its weight in gold. Septimuleius, 
a friend of the consul, who had acquired the precious trophy, is 
said to have extracted the brains and replaced them with lead. 
Cains was pronounced a rebel, his estates confiscated, his widow 
deprived of her dowry At a later period the people erected statues 
both to him and to his brother, and consoled the noble Cornelia by 
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lilieir passionate devotion to his memorj. The nobles, indeed, were 
enabled, by their command of the literature of the city, to brand the 
illustrious tiibunes as demagogues and anaichs. But among the 
people their achievements and attempts were ever held in veneration. 
It seems not unlikely that the names of Tibeiius Snd Cains, which 
they populaily attached lo two of their favourite emperors, were an 
echo of the applause with which they had formerly greeted the 
generous aspirations of the Gracchi 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The agrarian laws become ineffective — Appearance of the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones in Gaul, and defeat of Papinus Garbo — Disasters of the Romans in 
attempting to defend the transalpine province — Affairs of Xuinidia — War 
with Jngurtha, Metellus, and Marius — Marius becomes tribune and consul 
— He reorganises the Roman army, and overthrows Jugurtha — Numidia 
made a province — The Oyrenaica bequeathed to Rome — Marius undertakes 
the war against the Cimbri and Teutones — The great victories of Aquse 
Sextise and Vercellse — His fifth consulship — (b.c. 121-101.) 

The success of the nobles appeared for the moment to be complete, 
and they celebrated it with insolent triumph. Opimius commemo- 
rated it with a medal on which Pleroules was represented as the 
exterminater of monsters. In arrogant imitation of the pious act ol 
Camillus, he dedicated a temple to Concord. The Optimates were 
assured of the reversal of all the acts of the Gracchi, and the 
restoration of the balance of parties, in which all the advantage had 
been on their own side. The partisans of the Gracchi, though 
decimated in the bloody riot, still maintained their principles in the 
apsembJies and the courts. But the Sempronian enactments were 
successively abolished or modified. The agraiian laws had hitherto 
been very imperfectly executed, and the provision by which the 
new possessors were forbidden tq alienate their allotments had 
materially vitiated the boon to the poorer citizens, who cared little, 
since the establishment of a largess of provisions, to quit the easy 
idleness of the city for the cultivation of distant farms. This pro- 
hibition was accordingly revoked. The resitlt which Tiberius foresaw 
immediately followed. Rich capitalists began to swallow up the 
petty allotments of the poor, and the sole effect of the agrarian 
measures was to restore to the nobles in complete dominion the lands, 
the mere occupation of which had been denounced as so capital a 
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grie-^^'ince* The Italians were left beyond the pale of the Eoman 
franchise, and finally the aid of the censors was invoked to expunge 
from the list of knights and senators all who were suspected of 
leaning towaids a reform of the constitution The knights were at 
the same time dejsrived of their monopoly of the judicial benches, 
which weie now perhaps justly divided between the two superior 
orders of the commonwealth. 

The nobles were aided in this reaction by certain external cir- 
cumstances. In the year bc. 113 the city was first alarmed by the 
formidable names of the Cimbri and Teutones, -who, u.o, 64 i. 
dashing against the northern flanks of the Alps fi*om the 
heart of Germany, threatened to overleap the barrier which defended 
Italy from the barbarians Some accounts, indeed, represent them 
as having actually entered upon the soil of the peninsula, and sent 
envoys to Rome demanding lands and promising alliance. But 
this may be regarded as merely an anticipation of what followed at 
a later period. The Romans were at this time slowly making their 
way against the scattered tribes from Iliyricum to the Danube and the 
mountains of Thrace. They baried the passes of the Rhstian Alps, 
and would not have suffered a barbarian enemy to penetrate them 
without a struggle Papinus Carbo, the general of the Romans, 
opposed the progress of these northern hosts and commanded them 
to retire. They yielded to his threats. He seized an opportunity of 
treacherously attacking them, but was defeated with great loss. The 
invaders might now have crossed the Alps without resistance, but 
they abruptly turned away in the direcdon of Gaul, and Rome was 
for the moment relieved from her appiehensions 

The occurrence of a perilous crisis often unnerves the masses, 
and causes them to relax from the hostile attitude they may have 
assumed towaids a domestic adversary. But at the same time it 
raises the spirit of the upper class, revealmg to them the secret of 
their own strength in their habit of acting together in unity and 
concert The nobles imdertook the defence of the republic, while 
the people submitted passively to* the reaction in their adversaries’ 
favour. Numerous armies were despatched into transalpine Gaul, 
where Rome had gradually won her way, and after many struggles, 
and a crushing defeat of .the Allobroges in the modern "^Savoy, had 
established a dominion ftom the Alps to the Rhone, to which she 
gave the special name of the Province. It lequired, however, all the 
constancy of the government and the people to make head against 
the hordes which now pressed into this region. From the year 
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109 to 107 tliey snlTered series of defeats, Four armies w(t 6 
successively beaten ; a Silanus was routed, a Cassius was siam, a 
Scaurus was taken prisoner. The camps of Manlius and Caepio, who 
had refused to unite together, were forced, one after the other, on 
the same day, and the slaughter was more overwlielming than had 
befallen the republic since the days of Cannse or the Allia. Once 
more the victors refrained from attacking Italy. They separated 
into detached columns and ravaged the neighbouring countries. 
Some of them crossed the Pyrenees and penetrated into Spain. 

During the respite thus fortunately afforded them the Romans 
were occupied with an enemy in a more distant quarter. Massinissa, 
king of Numidia, the favoured ally of the republic, had increased 
bis acquisitions till they had completely enveloped the Roman pro- 
vince, reaching even to the borders of the western Syrtis, and 
exceeding both in extent and population the former territory of 
Carthage itself. Numidia became now in its turn an object of 
Roman jealousy. At the death of Massinissa, Scipio iEmilianus had 
required his three sons to share this kingdom between them, but two 
of them had died prematurely, and the sole dominion had lapsed 
again to the survivor, Micipsa. This chief proposed to divide the 
succession betweeen his two legitimate sons, Adherbal and Hiemp- 
sal ; but Jugurtha, his son by a concubine, far excelled them in 
spirit and abilities. Micipsa would have got rid of him in some 
dangerous warfare. He sent him with succours to Scipio before 
Numantia. The youth returned with improved abilities and enhanced 
reputation. He had acquired, moreover, a knowledge of the con- 
quering Romans, and had learnt the secret of their internal corrup- 
tion. Micipsa, dying soon afterwards, left to him one- third of his 
dominions, in the hope of securing the remaining portions for his 
other sons. But quarrels soon arose among them. Hiempsal was 
slain ; Adherbal was routed and driven to seek refuge and assistance 
at Rome, Jugurtha betook himself to the resource of bribery, and 
sent envoys to the Senate laden with gold, which they distributed 
effectively. Commissioners were speedily appointed to make a fresh 
division of Numidia between the rival claimants. The settlement 
was not durable. Jugurtha quickly assailed Adherbal, besieged him 
v.o. 642 . capital Cirta, made him prisoner, and put him to a 

B.c. 112 . death. The Romans felt or affected indignation at 
the contempt with which their arrangement had been treated ; but 
they were not displeased, we may believe, at the opportunity it gave 
them of peremptorily interfering with arms. A tribune, Memmius, 
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insisted on Tiiidicating die honour of the repablic in the name of the 
people. It v/as decreed that BTiimidia should be occupied by a 
consular army, and the province fell by lot to Calpurnius Bestia. 
But this expedition ended in a speedy and dishonourable accommo- 
dation. Once ni«ie J^Iemmius rose to denounce the venality of the 
Senate and the incapacity of the magistrates. He particularly 
pointed at ^d^milius Scaurus, one of the most eminent among the 
nobles, ith whom Jugurtha was supposed to have tampered. The 
Niimidian v.as siinmioned to Eome, a safeguard v/as assured him, 
but he was lequired to disclose the treachery of the culprits 
Jugiiitha obeyed, ard prepared appaiently to do all that was de- 
manded of him, but he secretly contrived that another tribune should 
interf ex*e against the proceedings. He was allowed at last 
to return home; and as lie passed the gates he exclaimed, 
it is said, ^ 0 venal city 1 destined quickly to perish, whenever thou 
shalt hrid thee a purchaser.’ 

Juguitha returned in safety to his own country, but he was. 
followed by a Roman army. The consul Aibinus was directed to 
keep him in check, but abstained from decisive hostilities. When 
he repaired to Rome to hold the comitia, his bi other Aulus assumed 
the command and made a sudden movement to seize the royal 
tieasures. He w’as baffled by the indiscipline of his own troops; 
his army was iouted, and passed under the yoke. The Senate dis- 
avowed his capitulation, and sent Aibinus to recommence the war. 
The tribunes demanded more loudly than before the punishment of 
the traitors who had accepted Juguitha’s bribes. Scamrus, against 
whom the movement was specially directed, had the address to get 
himself nominated upon the commission of inquiiy, and presided 
at the condemnation of four consuls and a pontiff It was a season 
of public alarm and public severity. The consul Silanus had just 
been routed by the Cimbri. The invasion of Italy was threatened 
from the north. Nevertheless, the affairs of Afi’ica were not to be 
neglected. The fears of invasion being for a moment suspended, 
Q. Cgecilius Metelius, the colleague of Silanus, was de- ^.c. 645. 
spatchedto supeisede Aibinus, and new vigour was infused 
into the Roman arms by dra'^ving more closely the bonds of the 
old Roman discipline. . 

Metelius was not the least distinguished of the many of the same 
house and gens who contributed to the glory of the Roman aris- 
tocracy. He had the special merit of integrity and honour in an 
ige when these virtues were less common than of old. The citizens 
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held liim in high esteem accordingly, and on one occasion, when he 
was charged with some malversation, his judges refused even to 
examine the accounts he produced. He was ably seconded in his 
command by an officer of rising reputation, a rude soldier of the old 
Eoman stamp, who had passed through every '"''stage of military 
service, and was about to prove himself worthy of command. Cams 
Marius, one of the greatest names in the military annals of the 
i*epublio, was a native of the obscure town of Arpinum, in the 
V olscian mountains. He began life as a farm labourer, according to 
the popular reports, which may be a misrepresentation ; but in his 
early years he entered the ranks and raised himself into notice by 
courage and conduct. He learnt warfare under Scipio before 
Humantia, and gained his generaFs approval as much by his ready 
aubmission to discipline as by his prowess in the field. When 
Scipio’s flatterers asked him where should Eome find such another 
geneial when he was gone, he is said to have touched the shoulder 
^ of idarius, saying, with a smile, ^ Possibly here.’ The ambition ol 
the young Italian w^as roused. On the arrival of peace he plunged 
into the career of civil advancement. He courted the people as a 
man of the people himself. Hitherto their leaders had been mostly 
discontented ari&tocrats. Eaised to the tribuneship, he urged the 
popular measures of the* day; but in politics, untiained as he was, 
his aims were indistinct and his course unsteady. A fortimate mar- 
riage allied him with the high and ancient family of the Caesars, and 
connected him with the interests of the nobility, however opposed 
he might be to them in his natural tastes and instincts. It was by 
this connexion, however, we may suppose, that he became attached 
to the service of Metellus, to whom he gave material aid. Eestored 
to discipline the legions recovered their self-confidence, and became 
invincible as before. Metellus baffled his adversary’s intrigues, 
broke up his combinations, and when the moment came defeated 
him in a great battle. 

The services of Marius had been brilliant. He had saved his 
division from a sudden attack during the campaign of Zama ; he 
had rescued convoys on which its safety depended ; he had dispelled 
the clouds of Numidian cavalry which enveloped it. When not 
leading his troops to combat he could labour in the trenches among 
Uie common soldiers. His rude manners made him ail the dearer to 
these rude comrades. But he had gained favour with the populace, 
possibly on the same account, and as their tribune had shown a bold 
front to the nobles, and even threatened to send a Metellus to prison. 
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Hft Had become pr^tor, and succeeded to a province. At liie age 
of forty-eight years, witli high connexiors and a good reputationj he 
was a ripe candidate for the consulship ; but his birth was ignoble, 
and a new man, the maker of his own fortune, with a name not 
)^et inscribed ontlie fubii of the commonwealth, had never jet been 
allowed to scale the summit of civil dignities. The consulship had 
of late been confined to a few of the mo4 illustrious families. The 
MeteJli alone had enjoyed it six times m the course of fourteen 
years, and now a Mctellus lepulsecl with a bitter gibe the daung 
aspirations of his lieutemint. When he a^ked leave to qiut the 
camp, in order to solicit the sulFrages of the citizens, it was refused 
him. But he could make his presence formidable to his geneiai 
even in the camp, and Metellus was induced at last to sanction 
his absence just on the eve of the election. By a great effort he 
reached the city in lime; by another effort the people can-led 
his election, and at the same time assigned him the province of 
Numidia, in defiance of the Senate, who proposed to prolong the 
command of Metellus. The people, indeed, had long claimed, and 
perhaps legitimafely possessed, the right to make these appoint- 
ments ; but the Senate had foi a long time actually conferred them ; 
and Marius might regard his advancement as a ti iumph over the 
nobles. ‘ I can display,’ he said, ‘ in my halls no ancestral images 
and ensigns of honour ; but with my own hand I have won the 
trophies of war and he justly regaided himself as the conqueror of 
the Senate. 

This conquest he determined to secure by making an army of his 
own. No more piegnantTevolution was ever effected in the institu- 
tions of Eome than that by which Maiius, disca-rding the old rule and 
principle that none should bear aims for the state but men who 
had a stake in its weifaie, threw open the legions to the prole 
tarians, or the rabble of the forum. No doubt an urgent case 
might be pleaded for this great innovation. The free population oi 
Rome had been thinned by constant war; the Latins and Italiam* 
wei e still excluded from the legions and allowed only to serve as 
auxiliaries, and new enemies were rising up in formidable array 
both in the north and in the south. But the result was not the 
less revolutionary. The mendicants of the city, flushed with the 
hopes of plunder, and with the example of their low-born Ieader\s 
success before them, rushed in crowds to Ms unfurled banner, 
and created for him an army devoid of any tie of honour or patriot- 
ism, ready lo serve his ambition in whatever held, and destined 
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fco xaise more than one ainbitioii& ^eiieidl to the heights oi civic 
authority, 

Metelliis was cairying on the wai against Jiignrlha, who had 
obtained on his side the uliiance of Bocchiis, king of Mauretania^ 
when the news that he was superseded reached hiiS. He retired in 
disgust to Rome, and was hardly soothed by tlie triumph which was 
granted hmi for no ''^ery signal ser^ ices, together with the title of 
Niimidicus Mai ins took the command of the legions and the conduct 
of operations, and soon wrested from the Nuinidian almost all his 
strongholds. But the desert was the strongest position Juguitha 
could possess. There he continued long to defy the attacks of the 
Romans ; thence m turn he made many sudden attacks upon them, 
and believed for a moment that he had slam the consul with hia 
own hand. But he v as at last betrayed — so at least the Romans 
asserted — by his hlaiiretanian ally. Loaded with chains, he was 
A u. G4S. earned through his own dominions by Sulla, the consul’s 
B,c. lOG lieutenant, without any attempt being made to rescue him. 
We need not doubt, though it is from the Romans only that our 
information comes, that he was as much hated for his tyianny 
by his own people as feared by the invader for his ability. Rome 
wreaked a cruel revenge upon him. He was leserved for two years 
to giace the triumphs of his conquerors, and ultimately cast into the 

A. u. 650, depths ol the prison imdei the Capitol, where he wrestled 

B. c, 104. hunger in a mortal agony of six days. 

After the captuie of Jugurtha, Marius remained in Africa to 

regulate the conditions of his conquests. To Bocchus he handed 
over the western portion of Numidia, while he attached its eastern 
borders to the Roman province of Africa. The central pait was 
allowed to continue in nominal independence divided betw'cen two 
princes of the house of Massinissa. A few yeais later Ptolemasus 
u,c. 658 . Apion, the last of the Gieciaii dynasty which reigned over 
B.c. DO. Cyrenaica, bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 

A shadow of independence was le|t to the five cities which consti- 
tuted this favoured seat of Hellenic art and literature ; but they 
acknowledged the supremacy of Rome by an annual tribute of their 
precious gum, which sold for its weight in silver. Leptis, situated 
between the two Syrtes, received a Roman garrison, and maintained 
the communications of the republic between her subjects on the 
one side and her dependents on the other. 

When Marius returned in 104 to claim his tiiumph, the consul- 
ship of the year had been already thrust upon him, even in his absence 
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'Tile Gimbri, still 'v^anderiDg west’^’vard, and plnndering the wretched 
hamlets of the Celtiberians, threatened to return to the richer spoils 
of the Roman Province, and speedily to bmst the barrier of the Alps. 
During the progress, indeed, of the war against Jugiirtha, the im- 
portant tract between the Rhone and the Alps had been exposed to 
the invader. Since the loss of her five armies Rome had refrained 
from active operations in that quarter, and the inhabitants had been 
driven for the most part to seek shelter in their fortified cities. The 
Romans had become impatient of the injury and the disgrace . the 
people clamomed for a defender ; the nobles stifled their jealousy, 
and the general voice raised Marius by acclamation to a second 
consulship, and gave him the conduct of the war. 

The new levies which the champion of the republic cariicd with 
him into tlie Province were raw and easily terrified by the huge 
stature and hideous figures of the barbarians. The invadeis, indeed, 
were scattered about in disorder, and allowed their opponents time 
for due preparation. Marius established his camp near the mouth 
of the Rhone, and the djke he there cut to bring up his supplies 
from the sea still attests the labour he caused his men to undergo 
before he judged them fit to face the enemy. During the con- 
tinuance of these preparations a third and again a fourth consulship 
were conferred upon him ; so fully alive was Rome to the gravity 
of the situation, and to the merits of the great man she had chosen 
for her champion. At last the barbarians began a hostile move- 
ment. The Gimbri and Helvetii proposed to make the circuit of 
the Alps and pour into Italy through the Tyrol. The Teutones 
and Ambrones engaged to crush the resistance of Marius, and 
double the southern extremity of the mountains, where they fall into 
the Mediterranean. A place of meeting was appointed on the banks 
of the Po. The republic divided its forces to encounter them. 
While Marius retained his post in the transalpine province, his 
colleague Catulus led another consular army to the banks of the 
Adige. Blarius still kept close ii\camp, lestraining the impatience 
of his men by pretending to rely on the divine inspiration of a 
Syrian prophetess named Martha. The Teutones tried in vain to 
draw him out into the plain. At last they determined to leave him 
in the rear, and defiled before his camp, asking the soldiers derisively 
what messages they would send by them to their wives in Italy. As 
soon as they had passed Marius broke up from his camp and followed 
them. He had only to choose Ms own ground, so eager were they 
in their blind confidence to engage with him. The spot on which 
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he planted himself was twcdve miles eabl c.£ AqujB 8exua,> — the 
modem Aix — a strong position, but ill-supplied with water He 
u c. 652. was assured the enemy would brook no delay ; and when 
B,c 102. Pig remarked on this deficiency, he coolly bade them 
reek what they wanted in the stream that bkirted^’the lines of the 
barbarians 

The great battle lasted for three days The Ambrones were the 
first to assail the Homans while engaged in throwing up their 
entrenchments. This division 'ivas repulsed and routed. The 
Romans who had rushed forward in pursuit regained their position 
to await another attack fi-om the Teiitones, which was delayed for 
two days The onset of the barbarians was again repelled, and 
their broken forces diiven off in utter confusion. The multitudes 
slain were no doubt immense ; the dead lying unbiiried on the field 
gave it the frightful appellation of the Putrid Plain, which seems to 
be still retained in the name of Pourri^res, the village which now 
marks the spot, hlarius selected the richest of the spoil to grace 
his expected triumph ; the rest he collected in a heap to consume it 
as an offering to the gods. The soldiers were mai shalled in a circle, 
crowned with chaplets; Marius himself, in a purple robe and girded 
for sacrifice, was about to kindle the pile, when horsemen suddenly 
rode up and greeted him with the auspicious news of his election 
to a fifth consulship. The remembiance of tins solemnity seems 
still to be preserved in a rustic festival now celebrated in the 
vicinity. The people of Pertuis, a neighbouring village, march, we 
are told, year by year to the summit of their hill, raise a vast heap 
of brushwood, and consume it with shouts of Vlctoh'e I Victoire I 
The hill has received the name of Saint Yictoire ; but the saint no 
doubt is the representative of Maiius himself, and takes his name 
from the victory of Marius over the Teutons. 

Meanwhile the Cimbri, led by the Helvetii, had surmounted the 
northern ridges of the Alps, and reached the pass of the Brenner, 
the first which could afford a. pracjiicable route for the multitude of 
waggons with which they encumbered their marches. Catulus, it 
seems, despaired of closing the passage of the mountains. He 
placed himself in a strong position on the Adige ; but even here he 
did not long maintain his ground. Terrified at the report of the 
fierceness of the invaders the Romans broke up in confusion, and 
Catulus, it is said, sought to disguise from them their panic by 
himself taking the lead in their retreat. 

Marius had been recalled in haste to Rome. He postponed the 
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Qelebiktioii of his feiumpli till he had saved liic stale a second time. 
He arrested the flight of Catnhis, effected a junction with his own 
victorious troojis, and quicldj confined the Cimbn to the fiirtlier 
bank of the Po The barbarians declined a battle. Tliej pretended 
they were waiting for their allies. When they sent to dem'^nd 
lands of Marius for themselves and the Teutons, * The Teutons,’ h? 
replied, ^ have got all the soil they need on the other side of the 
Alps.’ The Ciinbri were now compelled to fight alone. The great 
battle of the Campi Raiidii, near Yerceil^, ended in tlicir total 
defeat and destruction. Marius himself, charging at the head of 
his own legions, had been carried beycn 1 the enemy’s ranks. The 
victory was really vvon by Gatulus, or rather by his lieutenant, 
Sulla. Nevertheless, the popular voice accorded the chief laurels tc 
the hero of the former battle, and hailed him as the third founder of 
the city, along with Pomnliis and Camillus. The remem- ggg. 
brance of the Cimbric invasion, the last great terror that 
fell on Rome till the period of her decrepitude, was long impressed 
upon the mind and language of the people. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Insurreotion of slaves in Italy, and in Sicily under Athenio — Marius con'.ui 
for the sixth time — Struggles between the factions of the city for the pri- 
vilege of the judicia — Impeachment of Osepio — The ‘ gold of Tolosa* — 
Election of chief pontiff transferred to the plebs, but restricted to a 
patrician candidate — Sedition of Saturuinus — ^The Italians advance a 
claim to the Roman franchise, and combine with the plebeian faction — 
M. Livms Rrusiis urges their claim, and is assassinated by the consul 
Philippus — Impeachment and defence of JEmilius Scaurus — Revolt of the 
Italians — The Social or Marsic war — ^Names of the leaders on both sides— 
The franchise conceded by the lex Plautia Papiria. — (n.c. 100-88.) 

During the absence of IMarius in Gaul the city had been harassed 
by domestic troubles of a new character. Tlie slaves of Italj* had 
revolted. Thirty years before, a servile insurrection had been 
kindled in Sicily, and Rome had been compelled to arm her legions 
to extinguish the spreading conflagration. But now the danger was 
nearer home. The misery of the servile population was excessive. 
Composed of men of all nations and classes, there were numbers of 
them who felt in servitude a sense of degradation more intolerable 
than even chains and chastisoment. But the severe policy of their 
masters kept them apart, and hindered them from conspiring with 
one another. Their revolts were always desultory and unconnected* 
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One inovtsment was put down at Nuceria ; another was crushed at 
CajDiia. A third, headed by a Eonian profligate named Vettius, 
became more foimidable. He armed his own slaves and slew his 
creditors, assumed the diadem and purple robe, surrounded him- 
self with lictors, and invited the bondsmen of Campania to be his 
soldiers and subjects. LucuUus, the praetor, was sent against him, 
and he was betiayed by his own followers and forced to kill himself 
to escape more cruel punishment. The movement, however, spiead 
from Campania to the opposite shores of Sicily. One chief of the 
Insurgents, named Salvius, renowned for skill in divination, was 
perhaps an Etruscan. Another, named Athenio, is said to have 
been a Cilician ; and he, too, practised on the credulity of his fol- 
iLG. 055. lowers in Oriental fashion by a pretended inspiration. ]\Iore 
B.c. 99 . Eoman army was beaten by these miserable hordes. 

It was not till both Salvius and Athenio had fallen, with, it is said, a 
hundred thousand of their followers, that the flame was subdued, 
and that only for a season. 

The attitude which Marius had assumed on his first public 
appearance as an opponent of the Senate might have been forgotten 
in his services to the common cause. The consent of the nobles 
united perhaps with the favour of the people in raising him to a 
sixth consulship in the year that followed his i el urn to Rome. But 
careless himself of political objects, and engrossed with the single 
thought of maintaining his own pre-eminence both in war and peace, 
he eagerly lent himself to the cries of popular faction. The people 
were bent on reviving the agrarian demands of the Gracchi. The 
knights were irritated at the loss of their monopoly of the jiidicia 
Personal spite and envy were really more active among them 
than any sense of political interests. Q. Servilius Caipio, who had 
been defeated by the Cimbri, was selected as an object of populai 
persecution. A few years before he had captured Tolosa in Gaul, 
by an act of signal treachery; but rash acts when successful the 
Romans only too easily condoned. He had now forfeited their 
forbearance by his recent disaster, and the hoards of gold which lie 
had snatched fi-om the temples of the Gaulish deities were deemed 
to have brought divine vengeance upon him and the armies he com- 
manded. The people, incited by their demagogues, sought to depri\ o 
him of his imperium, confiscate his property, and declare him 
inc*apable of public service. The Senate defended its luckless 
proconsul, who had helped to replace it on the judicial benches 
Violence ensued ; a tribune drove the nobles from the comitium. 
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^inilms Scaiii*iis, the |)iince or leader of the Senate, was wounded 
in the tnimilt, Ca3pio himself suffered deprivation, was cast into 
prison and banished, or as some saj strangled in his dungeon. The 
retribution of his crime, accoiding to the popular historians, did not 
stop here. His iToble house was further dishonoured bj the licen- 
tious conduct of liis daughter ; and the ^ gold of Tolosa ’ passed 
into a proverb for the iiniawfui gain wliich precipitates its possessor 
into disgrace and misery. 

In the year b.c. 103 the tribune Homitms iransferred to the people 
the election of the cliief pontiff, wdiich had hitherto been vested in 
the college of the piiests themselves The head of the u.c. on. 
national religion was an important political personage He 
it was who opened or shut the oracular boohs of the Sibyls, appointed 
rites and sacrifices, and set the seal of the divine approval to every 
public act, or withheld it therelrom. This engine of govermiient 
had been long grasped by the nobles ; it could still be handled by 
patricians only ; but the patricians liad ceased to be identified in 
interest and feeling with tlie ruling oligarchy of the nobles or 
Optimates, as these are now commonly called , and from the hands 
of patricians, as leadeis of the people, the traditions of the ancient 
polity v;ere destined to leceive their rudest shocks. The appoint- 
ment of the chief pontiff by the people became eventually an im- 
portant agent in the overthrow of the Roman constitution. With 
this aggiession were combined the attempts of the tribunes Philippus 
and Giaiicia to enact an agraiian law. and to wiest the judicia once 
more ficjin the senators, and vest them m the knights exclusively. 
The first measiiie failed, hue the orher v.as ^'Ucce s'^ful. 

Maiiiis liad been ra.'-ed to a sixtli consulship ; yet lie was neither 
popular in hit. measuics nor eloquent in his address. In all civil 
matteis and amid the nox^e of populai atscmblies the con- c g' 4 
queror of the Cimbii was devoid of ennrage and presence ® 
of mind. Nor ivas liis pfdicy attempered to the views of hxs adhe- 
rents in the city. He favoured and rewaided the Italians, whom 
the Roman commons regarded with anxious jealousy. After Ins late 
vlctoiies lie ventured as consul to confer the citizenship on a thousand 
veteran^ fiom Cameiinum. The act was illegal as wcH as unpopular, 
and Maiius did not make it; moie palatable by the excuse he offered; 
^Ainid the din of arms I could not hear the voice of the laws. 
The tribunes, however, supported him in the favonr.s he bestowed 
upon the Italians, and grants <u land were made to many dit'iinscui.shod 
soldiers among them, pauicularly in the leiiitory of the ^■rallsalj.)iue 
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ProTincej v/here tlie land, it was argued, had been to the native 
popoiation, and re-conquered bj the Eomans to be disposed of at 
their own pleasure. This measure ^vas not, indeed, effected without 
altercation and violence. The tribune Saturninus led the populace 
and drove his opponents out of the forum, while Iffarius pretended 
to keep aloof, or even to encourage the nobles. But at the last 
moment he suffered the storm to take its course, and let them fall 
into worse defeat and disaster. Metellus, as the chief of his illus- 
trious party, was chosen by Saturninus for special insults; and 
though his friends might still have been strong enough to protect 
him, he prefeired in his indignation to retire into voluntary exile. 

Upon the arrogant tribune, indeed, the noldes soon had then 
revenge. Saturninus offered himself for a renewal of lus office, 
lie tried to impose upon the people h}^ pietending to produce to 
them a son of Tiberius Gracchus He caused C. l^femmius, one of 
his adversaries, to be assassinated in the forum. He ventured in 
self-defence to seize upon the Capitol and defy his opponents with an 
armed rebellion. The nobles denounced him as aspiring to royalty, 
and the people listened again to the cry so often fatal to their leaders. 
The state was declared to be in danger, and Marius charged with 
its defence. The consul, whose functions in the city were purely 
civil, and who had no armed force at hand, blockaded the fortress 
a . u .664. which he could not storm, and soon reduced the enemy 
B.C. 100. cutting the water-pipes which supplied it. He is said 
to have engaged to spare the life of the rebel chief ; but the people 
took the matter into their own hands, and destroyed their friend and 
patron with little scruple 

This was, perhaps, the last moment when the establishment of a 
limited monarchy might have been possible at Kome. Had the 
popular faction possessed among them a man equally honest and 
able, in whose favour they could have agreed to exercise the power 
which had exalted Marius to six successive consulships ; had the 
nobles been directed by men of sense and patriotism to yield to the 
just claims of their own commons and of the Italians, the Empire of 
C^sar and Augustus, two generations later, might have been antici- 
pated and happily modified. The mass of the citizens was still 
sound at heart, and not incapable, perhaps, of the self-control 
required for the due exercise of high political functions. While 
they placed all private ambition under the check of a sovereign 
authority, they might still have kept a check on the sovereign himself 
by their own firmness and moderation. Public virtue, indeed, could 
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not have been maintained witliotit recognising on a tedder s'^aie tbe 
proper claims of humanity, without renouncing the hateful right's 
then generally accorded to the conqueror over his subjects and tlie 
master over his slaves But no teaching of the day set forth 
any principles o? action adequate to command such an apparent 
sacrifice ; and it mubt be confessed that the moral elements of a stable 
government by a limited kingly pov/er were hardly to be found at 
this time throaghoiit the heathen world. We shall presently see 
that neither the aristocracy nor the democrac}^ of Rome was capable 
of maintaining the equilibrium of government, and that the naked 
despotism under which she ultimately fell was the only possible 
solution of her political agony. 

For some time past the Italians, as we have observed, had been 
putting forth claims to the Roman franchise. If we would analyse, 
in a small compass, the motives from which this pretension was 
generally urged, we must reject, in the first instance, the modern 
notions of equity and inherent right. ‘ Rome for the Romans ’ — the 
enjoyment, that is, by the conquerors of all the fruits of conquest — 
was the fundamental principle of Roman policy, the moral basis of 
which was unquestioned alike by the rulers and their subjects. If, 
under any circumstances, the republic relaxed fi’om this primary 
idea of sovereignty, even the states she favoured would regard it only 
as ii concession extorted by some necessity of the moment, which it 
would be preposterous to claim as a right. The road to Roman 
honours and magistracies might allure a few notables in an Italian 
burgh, but to the population generally the franchise of the city 
offered for a Iona- period few attractions. The severe discipline to 
which the Roman commons were subjected, the military service 
enforced upon them, the harsh prohibition, long prevailing, of the 
exercise of trade and arts, the jealousy -with which the avenues to 
office were guarded, must have rendered the exchange of nationality 
(for the Italian who acquired the Roman franchise relinquished his 
own) a very slender gratiffcatioji to the multitude There was, 
indeed, some immunity of taxation to be set against these drawbacks; 
but the advantages which might be derived from a share in the 
provincial administration were confined to a small class, and could 
hardly seem accessible to 'a ‘ new man ' from Italy The pressing 
motive which inspired the cry now raised for this questionable 
privilege was suggested by the agrarian struggles of the Gracchi. 
The public domain within the peninsula being at this moment 
occupied chiefly^ as we have seen, by noble landovniers, was sub- 
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let tj them to tho natives. The Italians, deprived of the legal 
possession of their own soil by the conquest, became virtually re- 
possessed of it by the mere abuse of proprietary light, which 
allov/ed a few great families to enjoy the usufruct of the national 
territory. But from the strict division of this teriitory among the 
citizens of Eome, as demanded by the G-racchi, it would result that 
the Italian sub-tenant would be ejected to make room for a new 
plebeian proprietor. The measures thieatened by the demagogues 
were really more formidable to the Italian peasant than to the 
Roman aristocrat himself. They touched the jndde and privilege oi 
the latter class, but they menaced the very existence of the former. 
It was open to the Italian either to join with the nobles in resisting 
the demands of the people, oi to urge his owm admission to the fran- 
chise, and so claim his shaie ivith the Homan in a new distribution 
of property. The latter course was that which he adopted ; and 
probably it was the most sagacious. The leaders of the plebeian 
agitation found themselves at the head of an Italian agitation also, 
and the two movements proceeded together, and were, during the 
external troubles of the republic, suspended together. When secu- 
rity -was restored from without the cry of the Italians rose louder 
than ever; and it was plain that the next great struggle of the 
governing class at Home would be against the intrusion of its foreign 
subjects within the pale of Homan property and privilege. But the 
Equites availed themselves of this foreign aid in their contest with 
the Senate; and thus the party of the nobles, the Optimates oi 
oligaichy of Home, foimd itself arrayed in defence of its prero- 
gative against the widest and most formidable coalition it had yet 
encountered. 

The strength of the Optimates, sapped and battered as it was, 
still lay in the remnant they had preserved of their old control of 
the state religion, by which they could at times make an effective 
appeal to popular interests and prejudices. But they were at the 
same time irmly knit together bj^ their own military organisation, 
and by their disciplined bands of clients and retainers^ trained to 
the use of their suffrage as well as of their arms The Italians, 
however, whose country extended northwards to the JEsar and the 
Hubicon, where it met the frontier of Cisalpine Gaul, comprised the 
whole mass of races which had singly or in concert lesisted the 
advance of the Homan arms through so mrmy centuries, and which 
still, though conquered and disunited, contained among them tlie 
i»lements of a pov^erful nation Tlie free constitution retained gene- 
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rally by tlieir cities had bred a race of able speakers and statesmen ; 
and the Cinibric war had trained many thousands of brave veterans, 
who had been disbanded after the battle of Yer cellar, and not yet 
recalled to the Eoman standards by the urgency of any other foreign 
contest. With theSb resources among themselves, they had still, more- 
over, a powerful friend in the Roman tribunate. M. Livius Drusus, 
a son of the opponent of the Gracchi, whom the nobles had employed 
to effect a hollow compact between them and the Italians, had 
devoted himself in earnest to the policy which Lis father only pre- 
tended to advocate. In assuming, however, the patronage of the 
movement the younger Diusus did not abandon the party of the 
nobles -with which he was hereditarily connected. He sought 
honestly, as it would seem, to conciliate and combine. He carried 
the restoiation of the judicia to the senators, while at the same time 
he introduced three hundred knights into the Senate These mea- 
siiies he coupled with a promise of lands to the needy citizens, and 
of the lianchise to the natives and Italians. Of all the Roman dema- 
gogues Drusus may justly be esteemed the wisest and the ablest. 
His views weie laige, and his fiank and bold demeanour corre- 
sponded with them. When his architect offered him the plan of a 
house so disposed as tt) screen him from the oversight of his neigh- 
bours, ‘ Build me lathor,’ he exclaimed, ‘ a dwelling wherein all my 
countrymen may \vitness all I do.’ But the necessities of his 
position, which lequired him to make friends of all parties, de- 
manded an exoi iiitant outlay, and the means by which he supplied - 
it exposed him to censure. His profusion surpassed that of all his 
predecessors in the arts of popular flatterv, and he ventured to vaunt 
that his successors 'would have nothinji left to give but the skies 
above and the dust beneath them, ills manners were overbearing, 
and might suggest the idea that he aimed at a regal position. Such 
was the man whom both Senate and people long united to honour, 
and whom the Italians now invoked as their leader. In his sickness 
all the cities of the peninsula offeied vows for his recovery. Nor 
was his name forgotten among tkem for many generations. It 
combined in the person of Livia, the wife of Augustus, with those 
of Tibeiius and Cains, to render the empire of the Cffisars a popular 
institution. * 

Fiom the moment, indeed, that Diusus avowed himself the cham- 
pion of the Italians the hostility of the juivileged classes at home 
was aroused against Iiim Even in his ov/n house he was feared and 
denounced aa a public enemy Among his family was a nephew. 
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M. Porcius Cato, allcrvvards illustrious, then but a child o£ foui 
yi^irs. A chief of the Marxians, at his uncle’s table, amused himsell 
by asking the child to siipporb the Italian cause. The little Cato 
sturdily lefuscd. He vvas offered playthings and sweetmeats, but 
still refused. At last the Marsian, piqued at nis obstinacy, held 
him by the leg fiom the window, and again demanded his assent 
with the direst threats. But cai esses and menaces proved equally 
fiuitless, and the Italian sighed to think what lesistance he must 
expect from the men of Rome if a mere child could display a 
courage so inflexible. The career of Drusus, however, was a short 
and sad one. The indisposition of both senators and knights to his 
measures became moie strong and vehement. He was compelled to 
throw himself moie unreseivediy into the hands of the foreigneis- 
To the last he stiuggled to confine them wuthin legitimate limits, 
and came forw^aid himself to denounce a plot fbimedby some of them 
for the assassination of the consuls. But tliey passed at last beyond 
his control. Pompsedius Silo, the chief of the Marsians, marched 
with ten thousand men along by-roads, and threatened to make a 
rush at the city. The Senate consented to parley with him, and 
held out hopes of concession. For the moment blows irere averted , 
but in the Senate-house the discussion was still animated, and the 
decision dubious. Some of the Italians themselves wavered ; some 
of their champions in the city were gained over. When the day 
for voting arrived the consul Marcius Philippus attempted to break 
up the meeting. One of the tribunes’ officers seized and throttled 
him. The city was thrown into a state of the fiercest excitement 
Tribunes were afrayed against tribunes, nobles against nobles, 
Romans against Romans, Italians against Italians. The streets were 
travel sed by armed bands on either side. Civil war seemed im- 
u.c, G 63 . minent. At this ciisis Drusus, attended by a number of 
B.c. 91 . adherents, was returning to his house. Passing through 
a dark corridor, he felt himself suddenly stiiick, and fell to the 
gioiuid, exclaiming, ‘ When will Rome again find so good a citizen? ’ 
The assassin escaped in the crowd. 

The murder was generally imputed to the Senatorial faction, and 
specially to the consul Philippus. The magistrates refused inquiry, 
and exerted themselves all the more *to abrogate such of their 
victim’s measures as had already passed into lawq wdiile his adherents 
were too stupefied to resist. They put up their creatures to impeach 
'!ome of the noblest Optimates, who were themselves parti.^ans of 
.Le movement, xi Bestia, a Cotta, a Mummius, a Pompoius, and a 
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MemmiiiH were condemntsJ. Among the accused was the illustiions 
iEiniiiiis Scaums. fie deigned only to reply, ^ Yai Ins the Iberian 
charges Seamus, piince of the Senatt;, with exciting the Indians to 
revolt. Scaurus denies it. Itomans ! which of them do yon believe ? ’ 
The people absol’^d him with acclamations. 

The Italians had alieady conceited an alhauce, and ilew to arras. 
The death of their champion Diusus, and the prostialion of their 
adherents within the city, i educed them to their own national re‘' 
sources. The Marsians weie summoned to take the lead, and their 
chief, Pompasdiiis Silo, was the soul of the confederacy The 
Peiignians, the Picentmes, the Vestines, the ^lairucines, the Sam- 
nites, the Liicanians, and the Apulians, together with the Maisians, 
gave mutual hostages and resolved on a simultaneous using. They 
proposed to constitute a great fedeial republic, with consuls, prsetors, 
and a Senate of five hundred nobles, and chose for their capital the 
stronghold of Corfiniiim, in the country of the Peiignians, giving it 
the name of Italica, This alliance was confined, indeed, for the 
most pait to the Sabeilian tubes. The Etrurians, the Latins, and the 
Umbrians held aloof fiom it, and together with Campania, which had 
become thoroughly Pomanised, adhered to the foi tunes of Pome 
The Briittians no longer existed as a nation; and the cities of I\lagna 
Gi^cia had ceased to have any political importance. The Gauls 
beyond the Rubicon, who had aided Hannibal against the Romans, 
long since exhausted or satisfied, made no effort now to recover then 
independence. 

What was the relative strength of the combatants thus arrayed 
against each other ? Three centmies earlier, at the date of the 
Gaulish invasion, the nations of SabelKa, together with the Apu- 
lians, could arm, it is said, 200,000 men ; while the Etrurians, 
Latins, and Umbrians boasted 120,000 warriors. Supposing tho 
same proportions to remain, the allies who still remained to the 
republic may have alone balanced three- fifths of the whole force 
opposed to her. But the census of Rome numbered at this time 
at least 400,000 warriors, and she could draw largely from her pio- 
vinces beyond the peninsula. Her forces, therefoz’e, trebled or quad- 
rupled those of her adversaiies. She held, moreover, the chief 
places of stivngth througbctfit their teriitories, connected by the great 
military roads. Prom these resources, however, ample deduction 
must be made. Powerful garrisons weie to be maintained at every 
point of her vast empire. In Greece and Asia, in Spain and Africa, 
Rome was still encamped. The disposition of her allies was doubt* 
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fill and precarious; her own citizens weie capacious; jealousies and 
suspicions 'weie rife among her own chiefs and leadei's. 

The Socialy or Marsic, War commenced in the year B.a 90, 
and lasted through three campaigns. The republic was taken by 
r.c. G64. snrpiise, while the Italians had long prepared themselves 
B.c. iiO. become the assailants. Operations were carried on 
at the same time throughout aU the central i egions of the peninsula 
The historians enumerate the opposing commanders on botl) 
sides, and give a long list of their engagements, in which they 
almost uniformly claim the victory for the Homans. Among the 
captains of the republic w^e meet with various names which become 
illustrious at a later date. Marius himself was a veteran in arms, 
but he seems not to have been trusted wuli extensive command, and 
he was perhaps too closely connected with the enemy to take active 
measures against them. But around him were ranged a L. Csesai, 
a Rutilius, a Poinpeius Strabo, and a greater than these, L. Cor- 
nelius Sulla, who gained, indeed, the chief Jaiuels of the war. A 
Csepio, with the curse of the Tolosan gold weighing on his house, 
was defeated and slain. The young Cii. Pompeius bore ai ms in these 
operations ; and Cicero, the chief of Roman orators, earned under 
the auspices of Strabo his first and only ^ stipend.’ On the side 
of the Italians the most distinguished leaders were Pomp^dius, 
Judaciiius, and Motuliis, who seem to have maintained tlie Italian 
cause with constancy, and eventually with more success than our 
accounts would load us to expect. Even in the midst of their 
reputed victories the Romans empowered the consul Cassar to offer 
to their allies all the advantages which they refused to their ad- 
versaries. The lex Julia conferred the franchise on the Etmrians 
and the Umbrians. Two years later they made up their minds to 
extend this boon by the lex Plautla Fapiria even to the confederated 
Italians. Every Italian who chose to come to Rome and claim the 
franchise within sixty days was received into the bosom of the 
commonwealth. Ten tiibes were added to the thiity-five already 
existing. The offer, after all, was not veiy generally accepted. 
The Roman religion lequired that every legal measure should be 
sanctioned by certain ceremonies, and these could only be per- 
formed within the sacred precincts of tire city. It was admitted on 
ail hands that the suffrage could only be given at Rome. Accord- 
ingly the franchise offered little attraction to distant citizens, who 
were required to forego their local citizenship for a privilege they 
had few opportunities of exercising. After all the blood which had 
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been slieclm the sciugglethe Itaiiaus luand tlle^n&eiVe^ content fur the 
most part to retain their old position. Tl.e roll of the Homan citkeiis, 
ivhicli in the census of 640 nuuibeied 394,336, in that oi 653 
iBc. 86', the next of which we liave account, had not increased 
beyond 463,000, and sixteen yeais later was only 450,000. But 
the precedent now act for the lir^t time on so laige a scale bore 
ample fiiiit in the coiirne of later Roman histuiy. The tull lian- 
chise was conceded in bpeciai int^tances to \anoiis -tates m Spam, 
Gaul, and Afrita ; while rlie Latin, vhmh confeiiticl, a=5 \e luive 
seen, a ceitain eligibility for the Ronicin, was e^ven niuie v. idely 
diffiised Pompeius Stiabo extended it to the entiie nation of the 
tiarspadane Gauls. On the whole the liberal concebsions of tins 
peiiod evince in a marked manner the piudence of the Roman 
government at one of the most critical moments of its career. The 
btiong national piejudice against which they weie caiiied was now 
finally ovei thrown, and the Roman wiiteis uniformly agree in 
applauding the policy which dictated them, and <iscribing thereto 
the preservation of the state at this nine, and the unabated vigoui 
of its subsequent progress. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

Rise of P. Cornelius Sulla — 3Iith.rida<-e&, itiiig of Poutus, defies the republic 
and causes a massacre of Roman citizens in Asia Minor — Q,uarrel between 
Marius and Sulla— M^inus compelled to flee fiom the cilj—His wauderiiigs 
and adventuies— Sulla takts the command in A&m — Cmna creates dis- 
turbance, and IS expelled from the city — Manus and Cmna unite and 
occupy Rome, and make a bloody proscription of the Senatorial party — 
Murder of Octavius, Cra&sus, Antonius, and Merula — Xdarius attains his 
seventh consulship, and dies, possibly by his own hand — Reputed sacrifice 
of Q. Mucius Scsevola at his funeral — (jb c 88-86.) 

The names of the great leaders of jparties have been for some time 
coming more and more into pi eminence in our annals, and the 
history of Rome will now for many years chiedy chronicle the 
personal rivalry of her warriors and statesmen. In the year which 
Hosed the contest of the republic with her Italian allies Sulla w^as 
forty-nine years old, Manus about seventy. From campaign to 
campaign SuUa had dogged the steps of the elder captain, and was 
always ready to step in and seize the opportunities wdiich the other 
oast carelessly in his w'ay. Not that Marius was indifferent to the 
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progress of Ms junioi. He telt ciiagrin at the contrast in their blrih 
and origin, for P. Sulk, though needy m point of fortune, v/as a 
scion of the iilusttious house of the Corneiii, and knew the advantage 
of such a connexion. Sulla, moreover, was trained in Grecian ac- 
complishiiients, wdiiJi Manus vainly pretended to despise. Sulla 
spoke and wrote Greek ; his autobiography became probably the text- 
book of the Greek Mstorians of Eoxne, from whom we chiefly derive 
our accounts of him. Yet his nature was essentially rough and ple- 
beian. With the affectation of letters he combined, like many other 
noble Eomaiis, addiction to gross debauchery and mean associates. 
His eyes, 'we are told, were of a piercing blue, and their sinister ex- 
pression was heightened by the coarsenessof his com[)lexion, disfigured 
by pimples and blotches, compared by the raillery of the Greeks to a 
mulberry sjirinkled with meal. His manners were hauglity and 
morose, though not devoid of a ceitain sensibility, for he was easily 
moved, it is said, even to tears, by a tale of soriow. No single act 
of kindliness and generosity is lecorded of him. The nobles, who 
accepted him as their champion, had no peisonal liking for him. 
Yet the aggrandisement of his party was a species of fanaticism with 
him. He despised the isolated ascendancy of a Marius, and aspired 
to rule m Eome at the head of a dominant oligaichy. 

Marius had quitted the camp at the most ciitical moment of the 
war, and during his retirement Sulla brought the contest to a close, 
c.c 666. havmg obtained the consulship in 666. The arrange- 
B.C. ss. uients for peace were hastened by the threats of a war with 
Blitbridates, king of Pontus. Sulla was still consul when it became 
necessary to choose a general to command in the East. For this 
command Sulla had now the highest claim ; but Marius was jealous, 
and mortified at having imprudently given way to him. He hurried 
back to Eome, showed himself among the young soldiers at exercise 
in the Campus, and tried to prove himself still apt for arms by 
limning, wrestling, and swimming in rivalry with them. But the 
nobles no longei regarded him ; Jhey had found another champion 
on whom they could rely. They mocked the clumsy feats of the 
veteran candidate, and persuaded the people to reject and dismiss 
him to his retreat in Campania. The business in hand demanded^ 
indeed, a man of the maturest poweri, as well as the highest 
abilities. Pontus, on the eastern shores of the Euxine sea, the 
region from which Mithridates took his title, constituted but a small 
part of that chiefs dominions. His patrimonial kingdom he inhe- 
rited from a line of high Persian extraction, and he was himself the 
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sixth, of Ills name. To tlie north he had extended his sway over the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus as far as the Borysthenes, while to the south 
he had received from his father the sovereignty of Phiygiaj which 
the repubhc had sold for a sum of money. This country, indeed, 
the Romans had recently wrested from him ; but he had indemnified 
himself by placing an infant child of his own on the throne of 
Cappadocia. The armies of Mithridates w'ere recruited from the 
hardy moimtaineers of the Caucasus and the Tam us ; but his cap- 
tains were mostly perhaps of Gieek extiaction, not inierior in 
military science to the Romans themselves. IKor had he failed to 
enlist in his service many able citizens of the republic, tor the 
allegiance of the Romans sat loosely upon them in the provinces, 
and they easily yielded to the blandishments of Eastern potentates. 
His own genius was conspicuous both in war and peace. He was 
robust in bodily frame, and expert in martial exercises. The story 
that he had fortified his system against poison by the constant use of 
antidotes may be a mere lomance; nor is it easily credible that he 
could conveise, as is related, with the various ti*ibes of his subjects 
in twenty-five difierent languages. 

In the year b g. 93 ibe Romans had inteifered to overturn the 
appointments Mithridates had made to the throne of Cappadocia 
He did not openly resist, but he instigated Tigranes, king ^.c. eti. 
of Armenia, to expel the nominee of the republic. Ario- 
barzanes fied to Rome, and obtained promises of support. Sulla, at 
this time pisotor in Cilicia, was directed to reinstate him, nor did the 
king of Poiitus offer resistance. But when Italy was convulsed with 
the Social War his courage rose, and he interfered with arms to 
expel Ariobarzanes. Sulla had lieen recalled to defend the republic 
at home , nevertheless, such was the indomitable constancy of the 
Roman Senate, that when the Cappadocian appeared again as a 
fugitive before them they despatched a second force to restore him 
once more. Again Mithridates yielded. The Romans, however, 
pressed more violently upon him, and at last he turned at bay, 
routed their armies, ejected Ariobarzanes a third time from his 
sovereignty, and raising the whole native population against the 
Western invaders, effected a general massacre of the Roman re- 
sidents in Asia Minor. Eighty thousand citizens of the republic, 
according to some even a hundred and fifty thousand, are said to 
have fallen. It is probable that even the smaller number is a gross 
exaggeration, but It is doubtless trur: that the Roman traders and 
6scai agents had already settled in those regions in vast numbers, 
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following tlie steps of tlie Greeks who had rushed in behind the 
armies of Alexander. 

The Senate, however, was now free to confront this fomaidable 
assailant with adequate forces, and had pitched, as we have seen, 
upon Sulla to take the command. The victorious legions of the 
nobles were launched against the tyrant of Asia ; but Manus mean- 
while was meditating revenge. The new citizens of Italy were 
already mortified at finding the inefficiency of their votes, confined 
as they were to a small minority of the tribes, and the slender 
importance attached to their favour. The nobles complained of their 
want of influence, the commonalty of the paltry price rheir su:ffrages 
commanded. Marius determined to avail himself of this dissatisfac- 
tion. Between mm and the Italians theie was an ancient sympathy^ 
and he now ofiered them the means of acquiring a predominating influ- 
ence in the tribes. Inspired by him a demagogue named Sulpiciua 
Galba required that their votes should be given among the thirty- 
five oiiginal tribes, wffiich they could swamp by their numbers, 
instead of being relegated to the ten new ones. With the aid of this 
man and his grateful allies he raised tumults m the city, in which 
some of his opponents were slain, and the life of Sulla himself was 
menaced, while Sulpicius carried a law appointing him to the eastern 
command in place of his rival. But Sulla had not yet quitted Italy. 
He had, indeed, wdth difficulty escaped fiom the city and thrown 
himself into his camp. From thence, having secured the entire 
devotion of his soldiers, he returned in fighting array with six legions. 
The Marians had never dreamed of the armies of Rome being thus 
turned against hei. Marius himself fancied for a moment that they 
would yield to the majesty of the law, and sent two unarmed piaetora 
to require them to halt. But the civil war had, in fact, begun. The 
emissaries of the citizens iveie stripped and beaten by their men-at- 
arms. The people, struck with consternation, insisted on yielding to 
the advancing host, and Marius had but just time to make his escape 
before Sulla entered Rome as a Qonqueror. 

On the morrow Sulla summoned the people to assemble m the 
forum. He explained to them that a faction had compelled him to 
u.o. 666. ? t>ut having taken arms, he would not nov/ lay them 

B.C. 8S. till he had secured the «power of the nobles against 

the aggressions of the tribunes. He abrogated the enactments of 
Sulpicius, and repealed the solemn rule of the constitution which 
gave the force of law to the ‘plebiscita’ or resolutions of the people 
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alone, liius the violence ui Manus impelled his rival to the oppo- 
site extreme, and established a counter-revolution. Meanwhile 
Marius ’‘vas fleeing for his life and hiding his head upon which a 
piice had been set. His romantic adventures have been related 
with great animation, and form a vivid page in ancient history. • His 
retiiement, first to the obscurity of his private farm at Solomum, on 
the Latian coast ; his hurrying from tlionce to Ostia with hope of 
slipping into a vessel tlieie kept waiting for him; his hiding in a 
waggon under a load of beans, and his eventual escape in a casual 
trader bound for Libya; his landmg under the torments of sea-slck- 
ness near Circeii; his wanderings in the pine-groves of that solitary 
coast, while lie kept up the spirits of his companions by lepeating 
the prodigies which had foretold his greatness, both past and future; 
the various adventures of his harassed flight that followed, and his 
concealing himself at tlie last extremity among the reeds at the mouth 
of the marshy Liris — these incidents need not be here more parti- 
cularly related, but are worth the notice of the student, not only for 
their romantic interest, but for the glimpse they give us of the deso- 
late and half -peopled character of regions so closely connected with 
the capital of the great empire. Maiius was at last discovered and 
dragged from his miserable retreat. He was cast into prison at 
Minturnje, and it was determined to put him to death and claim the 
reward offered. A Cimbnan slave, according to the story, was sent 
to dispatch him, but a bright flame glared from his eyes, and a voice 
Issued from the gloom around him: ‘Wrer.ch! dare you to slay Caius 
Blarius?’ The barbarian fled in terror, exclaiming, M cannot kill 
Caius Planus*’ The magistrates and the people were struck with 
the omen, and contrived co lelease the prisoner and speed him for- 
Avards. He thus finally made good his escape to the coast of Africa 
While he sat in meditation among the ruins of Cartilage, himself a 
livelier image of a ruin hardly less appicJling, the Homan governor 
of the province warned him to be gone. The Numidians dared not 
shelter him, and he was compelled^to take lefuge on an island off the 
coast, where he continued for a time unmolested. 

While the conqueror of the Cimbri was thus fleeing before the 
face of his own countrymen, and his triumphant rival engaged in the 
wor against Mithridates in the East, affairs were advancing to a 
new and unexpected crisis at Rome. The Samnites had never 
entirely laid down their arms at the general pacification of Italy: 
they rose again under another Pontius Telesinus, excited fresh 
movements among the slaves and bandits in the south of the penin- 
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Bnla, and at one moment threatened a descent upon Sicily. Metelius 
PiuSj to whom tlie repression o£ this new Social War was entrusted, 
could not bring the enemy to a decisive engagement, but continued 
to make head against hmi Another army was still in Picenurn, 
under the command of Pompeius Strabo, who'* had refused or 
delayed to sunender it after the conclusion o£ hostilities in that 
quarter. The Senate now sent the late consul, Pompeius Rufus, to 
receive the legions from his hands. But there were no means to dis- 
charge the pay due to the soldiers, and they were ill-disposed to 
obey its orders. A mutiny bioke out, which Strabo tvas suspected 
of exciting. Rufus was massacred in the act of performing sacri- 
r.c. fi67 fice. Strabo thereupon presented himself and restored 
ijc 87 order, but indicted no punishment on the culprits. The 
legions of Rome had slipped from the hands of the government, and 
become the personal following of their impel ators 

Kor was the government more pov\erful at home. As soon as 
Bulla had -withdrawn to Asia the demagogue Cmna rose m the as- 
cendant. Backed by a party among the people rather than by the 
mass of the commons, he avowed himself the reviver of the recent 
order of things, demanded the recall of ]\Iarius and the exiles, the 
confirmation of the laws of Sulpicius, the full and final emancipation 
of Italy. In the actual temper of the public mind such demands 
could not fail to piodiice sedition. A disturbance ensued ; blood 
was shed. But Cinna had miscalculated his strength. The new 
citizens, on whom he relied, proved after ail but few in the 
comitia. The Senate, with Octavius, Cinna’s colleague in the 
consulship, and some of the tribunes, and a large part of the 
X.TT. 607. populace of the forum banded themselves against him, and 
Ba 87 . drove out his partisans. Cmna seems to have counted on 
Strabo and his army, but Strabo awaited the issue of events, and 
left the factions of the city to exhaust one another. 

The victorious party promptly, by a violent stroke of lawless 
policy, deprived Cmna of the coi^sulship, and elected L. Merula, a 
fiamen of Jupiter, and a noble of high position and character, in 
his room. Cinna, proscribed and outlawed, fied into Campania, and 
moved the new citizens of that district to shelter and support the 
patron who had suffered, as he pretended^ in their behalf He suc- 
ceeded in collecting an armed following. Many exiles of the 
Marian party flocked to his standard, and among them was Q. 
Sertorius, an officer of distinction Nor did he fail to unite himself 
with the Samiiites and Lucanians, the avowed enemies of the repub- 
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lie. Marius liimself, wandering from coast to coast and threading 
tlie ambuscades of a thousand enemies, was not iinapprised of liis 
proceedings He communicated with hi.s old adherents ; and wher 
lie suddenly threw liimself on the coast of Etruria he was joined 
by a party of them at the head of five hundred fugitive slaves. 
Etrmia was crowded, as we have seen, with a population of seHs, 
whose native masters kept them in a state of degradation ant! 
misery. With such as these there could be no question of political 
rights . they were ready to fight for vengeance and plunder. But 
that ’.vas enough for the reckless anarch niaiiiis, wlio now advanced 
upon the city fi’om the north v/hile Cinna was approaching m the 
opposite direction. At the same time Sertorins and Garbo were 
menacing her from other qiiartei s, and Rome found herself enciicled 
by four armies of her own rebellions cuizens, hacked by the re- 
sources of the Samnite insurrection. To avert these accumulating 
dangers the Senate hastily recalled Metellus, bidding him make 
peace wutb the Sammies on any teims. But when they met his 
approaches with mtoleiable exactions he ventured to disobey his 
orders, and broke off the negotiation He left a small detachment 
to watch the loe, and liastened back to man the walls of the city. 
His lieutenant was speedily overpoweied, and the Samnites rushed 
onward devoting Rome to destruction. ‘ No peace,’ they exclaimed, 

‘ for Italy till the forest be rooted up in which the Roman wolves 
have made themselves a covert.’ The Senate was reduced to ex- 
tremity They now implored Strabo’s assistance with promises and 
flatteries; but he still seemed to waver, and was probably in treaty 
witli the Marians. While treason was at work in the city and the 
Janiciilum was for a moment opened but again shut against Marius, 
mutiny broke out in Strabo’s camp, which he had brought undei 
the walls to hold the foitune of either party in his hand. He would 
have been slain himseT but for the devotion of the young Pompeius, 
his SOB, already a favourite with the soldiers. A pestilence broke 
out, which swept off numbers in the city, and at the same time 
paralysed the armed forces on Iboth sides. Strabo himself was 
carried off by the sickness, unless we accept another story, that he 
was accidentally killed by lightning, or admit the suspicion that he 
was actually assassinated. , Then at last the Senate in despair sent 
to Cinna to arrange terms of accommodation, and when these were 
refused to solicit an amnesty. Cinna was seated in his curule 
chair, with lictors and fasces around him. Marius, squalid and 
unshorn, clothed in black rags as an exile and an outlaw, stood ip 
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silence beside Rim, and caused gloomy forebodings of tie pro- 
scriptioias that were to follow. The victors had consented, indeed, 
to spare their chief enemy, the consul Octavius; and he, relying on 
their assurances, had declined to make his escape. He was now seized 
in Ms robes of office, his head severed from his b^dy and supended 
by China's oiders from the rostra. This, it is said, v/as the first 
instance of the exhibition of such hoi rid trophies in the city, but 
the practice was too often lepeated in the course o£ the civil wars of 
Rome. A massacre folio'vved; knights and meaner citizens were 
slain and cast out for burial, but the mangled heads of the senatois 

u. c. G67. were ostentatiously exhibited in the forum The list of 

Bc.bT. included many of the noblest names in Rome 

P. Crassiis, vho had been both consul and censor, eithei slew him- 
self or was killed by the assassins. M. Antonms, celebrated at the 
time, a-id long afterwards remembered as one of fhe greatest of 
Roman oiators, was muidered by the leader of a body of soldiera 
wliom he had moved by his eloquence to spaie him. Two of the 
Julii, kinsmen of Julius Csesar, the future dictator, suffered. Some 
caugiil and murdered in the act of fieeing, others who threw 
themselves on the mercy of Marius were coldly repulsed and ruth- 
iecsly slaughtered. Marius for Ms part still wrapped himself in 
silence ; but his followers were instructed to spare those only to 
whom he gave his hand to kiss. The swords of the hired assassins 
were directed fiisfc against the adherents o± Sulla and the aristo- 
cratic taction ; their numbers were speedily swelled by slaves and 
Italians, who sacrificed men of every party to indiscriminate fury 
and cruelly. 

When at last Marius and Ghana thought fit to arrest the carnage 
and pillage Sertorius was charged to restore order with military 
force. But many victims tvere still offered up under forms of 
judicial process. Cinna could not pardon the illustrious Merula the 
crime of intrusion into his office Catulus, the noble colleague of 
Marius in Ms last battle against the Cimbri, threw himself on his 
knees and vainly begged for his" life. ^ You must die,’ was the 
only answer vouchsafed him, and he was compelled to suffocate him- 
self with charcoal. When sated with vengeance the chiefs of the 
revolution began to reorganise the govei’ni3aent. Not deigning even 
to convene the assembly of the tribes, they nominated themselves to 

v. o. 668. f^he highest magistracy Marius became consul for the 

B.C.86. geventii time At the age of seventy, his health broken 

and his strength failing he reached the summit of his siapirations, 
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and ftil^iUed ilie piopliecv on wliich he had relied in bm daikest. 
moments. He was even desirous of leaying his colleague to preside 
in the city, and assuming himself the command of the legions and 
wresting from Sulla the conduct of adairs in the East. But the 
eifo'^-t was beyond his strength. Ills moud was now as desponding 
.and gloomy as it had once been sanauine. Wearied I'^ich a life in 
wnich he had enjoyed all the iavoins of fortune and suiTered her 
worst buifets, hp could hardly v/ish to protiact existence and rnul- 
tipjy Its experiences. One evening, -s^hde walking Vvith some fi lends 
after sapper, he fell to talking of the incidents of his caieer from boy- 
hood ; and after enumerating his tnumphs and his per’b, no man of 
sen=e, he said, ought to trust again to so balanced a fortune. He 
took leave of his companions, and keeping his bed foi seven days 
successively, was found dead with no known or suspected illness 
Such is the account we have received, and we mav readily imagine 
that he actually put an end to his career by suicide. iLs obsequies 
weie celebrated with a public ceiemonial It was i elated that the 
tiibure Fimbria saciificed a noble victim to the manes of the dead, 
after the fashion of tlie heroic age lie caused the venerable I^Iucius 
Scffivola, tlie chief of the Roman juhsts, to be led before the pyre 
and bade the sacrificer plunge a svord into husbosooi. The wounded 
man was allowed, however, to be carried oil by his fiiends, and undei 
their care he lecovered It seems, however, most probable that this 
pretended sacrifice was no rnoie than the d’-awing of a drop of blood 
Lo satisfy an ancient superstition Fimbria was not likely to suifei 
an act of real vengeance to remain incomplete. 


CHAPTER XXXIIT 

Cinna effaces the last distinction between the Romans and the Italians — 
— Adjustment of debts — Sulla conducts the war against JMitln-idates — 
— Sack of Athens — Sulla overthrows Fimbria and Cinna, and returns to 
Italy — Burning of the Capitol — The younger Marins blockaded in Prseneste 
— Garbo and Sertorius driven out of Italy — Overthrow of the Sanmites — 
Fall of Prseneste — Battle of the Colline Cate — Sulla enters Rome — His 
proscription of the Marian faction — ^jMassacres and confiscations — Settlement 
of Sulla s veterans or Italian lands — ^Ruin of Etrima by Sulla— Employs 
Cn. Pompeius and spares 0 *Julius Caesar. — (e c 86-82 ) 

Marius had died in January, almost at the commencement of his 
year of office. Cinna chose for bis colleague Valerius Flaccus, the 
same who as consul fourteen years before had aided Marius to crush 
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tke TQV ‘It of Satiiminns, He set Mmsolf 9t orice to liilfil his pledgee 
to the allies. Censors ^ere appointed to eftect the complete eman* 
eipadon of Tta'^ j; by hna lly suppressing the ten Italian, and enrolling 
the ne^T citizens of the Plautian law among the thirty-iiTe Roman 
tribes Thus the last remaining distin ctionhetween R omans and Italians 
was effaced for all who chose to accept the proffered privileore. The 
Samiiites, the Lucanians, and others still scorned to adopt it. The 
consul proceeded to undertake another and more critical measure. 
He proclaimed an adjustment of debts, or the payment of one-fourth 
only. He exchanged, as the Romans phrased it, silver for copper , 
for the copper coin (the as) was made equivalent for the purpose to 
the silver sesterce, which then stood at four times its intrinsic value. 
After so long a series of wars and revolutions the measure may have 
been one of necessity. But the stroke was ominous ; it did not fail 
to kindle criminal hopes among tlie dissolute and discontented for 
more than one generation. This done, Flaccus placed himself at 
the head of the legmn'’ destined for the Pontic war, and pioceedeil 
to the East, to watch nr anticipate the movements of Sulla. ' 

While Rome was completing her preparations Mithri dates had 
been gaining enormous succe«5ses. Bithynia and Cappadocia had 
fallen into his hands. The Roman province of Asia, with the wealthy 
Ephesus for its capital, IiacI succumbed, and in the prospect of relief 
from its Roman tax-gatherers had e% en received its new master with 
acclamations. From thence IHithridates had crossed the iEgean^Sea 
and accepted the submission of its flourishing islands, while his 
admiral, Archelaus, had captured Athens itself, with its harbour in 
the Pirains, and all its naval equipments. The G-reek cities for the 
most part regarded him as a deliverer. It was impossible to foresee 
how far the general disaffection might spread, and wdien Sulla landed 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic his task had swelled to the 
re-conquest of one hemisphere of the empire. 

Sulla had only quitted Italy in 87, while Marius was still a pro- 
scribed fugitive. Whether he thought the government he had set 
up in Rome sufficiently secure or not, he considered his own fortunes 
to depend more on the devotion of the legions he attached to his 
person than upon any civil institutions, and felt that for his private 
interests his place should be at the b^ad of an army which he 
could gorge with plunder. With this view before him he could 
leave Rome to take care of itself. He reached Greece with a force 
of five legions, and he might expect at the end of the year to be 
superseded by another commander, the nominee, perhaps, of his 
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enemies. There was no time to be lost. Instead of checking the 
dcense of his soldiers he stimulated and secured them by moie in- 
ilulgence than ever. The couise of his march he alJoved to be marked 
by devastalioii and sacrilege. The sacred treasure's of Epidaurus 
uid Olympia fell into his hands. Y»'hen the spirit^^ of his troops 
were elated to the utmost he led them to the siege of Athens^ 
broke through the long wails of Thrmistocles. and successively 
reduced the city and its port. The storm and sack of .Ai.' ns 
marked witn more than the Utouai lioman baibraity Ju Bmorai lie 
encountered a xast army of Oriental in the ouen iieid and totiU'j 
routed them at the great battle ot Lhieronea ±iaccus c.c. 
was now advancing upon his steps, and summonmg nun to *''* 
surrender iiis command. He was about to turn nolaly against the 
intruder, when Aiithridates threw a second armament wuhin his 
reach A fajcond victoiy at Orchomenus bioke tlte power of the 
king of bonrus, and compelled him to withdraw beyond theiEgoan 
and leave Greece a clear stage tor the mutual eontiict oi the two 
Roman armies, hieanwhile a mutiny broke out in the camp of the 
consul. Flaccus was assassinated. The sold mis placed Fimbria ar 
fcheir head, but, instead of moasuiing themselves vitn feiiila, leouired 
to be led into Asia and aiiowed to lam^aok me provinces They 
encountered and disjtersed some of the king's deuichinents, 669, 
and Mithridates himself would have fallen inio their hands 
also at Pitane, but for the intervention of Sulla s lieutenant, 
Luculius, who afforded him means of escape b}' sea. By this 
manoeuvre Sulla secured the advantage of imposing his own terms 
npon him. On surrendering JBithynia and Cappadocia and the 
Roman province of Asia, with a large part of his fleets and treasures, 
he v/as admitted into amity with the republic. As soon as the&e 
matters were settled Sulla turned suddenly on Fimbria. Two 
Roman armies met in the field at Thyatira ; but Fimbria’s 670 
soldiers were open to bribery : they deserted their standards ^ 

and reduced their leader to exti entity. He refused the safe-conduct 
which was held out to him and fell upon his own sword. 

At Rome the news of the death of Fimbria was accompanied by 
the announcement of Sulla’s speedy return. Of the suirender of 
Mithridates little heed was 4 ;aken. Sulla declared that on his arrival 
with thirty thousand veterans his foes and the foes of the republic, 
whom he classed together, should suffer condign chastisement. The 
Senate, no less than the populace, were terrified by this manifesto ; 
the vicissitudes of political conflict had filled half their bendies with 
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Miiriaiifc, and thp earlier party distinctions liad become greatly 
obliterated. In Rome and throngliout Italy both Cinna and SiiUa 
relied rather upon personal than political connexions The Senate j 
as an orrler in the state, could only pretend to mediate between rival 
chief^ams. They sent a deiDutation to mollify tlie anger of the 
conqueroi, wiiile they forbade tlip consuls to arm for their defence 
Cinna and Carbo, the successors of Flaccus, disregarded their feeble 
interference, made new levies for themselves throughout Italy, and 
solicited the Samnitesancl Lucanians to join them. The Italians pro- 
mised succour, but their levies refused to embaik. Cinna led some 
troops across the Adriatic, but he was soon afterwards slain in his 
camp by his mutinous soldiers Caibo withheld the election of 
anotlier colleaaue, and remained through the rest of the year sole 
consul Tie souglit to strengthen himself by enrobing large numbers 
of emanc]pat’'d slaves in the tribes of the city. liis brief usurpation 
was a caieer of ’\iolence He hurled his enemies from tlie Tarpeian 
Rock, and expelled the tribunes fiom the city. Sulla had by this 
time assembled his troops at Dyrrhachium, and immediately trans- 
ported five legions into Italy. With this force of devoted veterans 
he despised any number of fresh levies which could be brought 
against him by such chiefs as Carbo and the son of Marius, by 
Cainnas, Cjelius^ and Sertorius, distracted as he laiewthem to be by 
mutual jcalousioso If the Italians for the most part sided with the 
Marians, there was no concert among them. Sulla was enabled to 
detach their states one by one from the common cause. Mean^ 
while Metelius Pius laised his own standard in Liguria, and the 
young Pompeiiis in Picenum. The families of the victims of the 
recent proscription arrayed themselves in all quarters against the 
successor of Marius. 

At this crisis an event, the origin of which was never discovered^ 
threw the city into consternation. On the sixth of July (b.c. 83) 
D.c. 671 Capitol was consumed by fire ; even the volumes of the 
Sibylline oracles, stored* in its most secret recesses, were 
devoured by the flames. This destruction of the sanctuary of the 
nation, and of the documents which directed its solemn counsels, 
seemed to announce an epoch in the destinies of Rome. It was no 
less, indeed, than the subversion of the republic, and the com- 
mencement of a military autocracy. 

Suiia marched triumphantly through Apulia and Campania, 
defeating one army and subverting the fidelity of another. At the 
commencement; of 82, Carbo and the young Marius took possession 
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of tlie consiiisliip ; tlie one undertook to close the passes of the 
Apennines, and check Metellus andPompeius in the noith ; the other 
to cover the approach to Latium against Sulla. Garbo §72, 
gained some partial successes, but Marius, after collecting a 
mass of plunder £«t Prasneste, met his assailant at no further distance 
than Sacriportus, where he suffered a defeat, letired within his 
Btiong position, and left the road to Pome open to a daring enemy. 
Sulla was content to watch Piseneste, wdiile he hastened in person 
to attack Caibo in Etruiia, who was now enclosed between thiee 
opponents Garbo bad posted bimself at Glusium, on the Clanis, and 
with the help of Etruscan and other allies maintained his position 
with intiepidity. He fought more than one battle and gained some 
partial successes, while he strove to effect a junction with the Sam- 
nites who advanced to his relief. He was at last defeated with great loss 
at Faventia, near Paveuiia, where he had iiiing himself desperately 
upon Metellus. Ills cause wms ifom this time hopeless, but he still 
/^ariied on an irregulai warfare in the Apennines till he found an 
opportiiniiy of escaping into Africa. Sertoriiis hrd already with- 
drawn into Spain. The Alaiian chieftains surrendeiod Italy to Sulla, 
and sought to laise the provinces against him. 

Prasneste, indeed, with the young Marius, still held out, but 
under blockade or close ob&^rvation. The Samnites, with the 
indomitable Pontius at their head, had not yet abandoned their arms. 
But there was little sympathy and still less concert betw'cen these 
powers. Pontius found means of passing the flank of the Sullan 
armies before Precneste, and made a rush on Home. The city was 
never in such irniniuent peril since the days of Brenniis, though any 
permanent occupation wms not to be fcareff But Sulla was equal to 
the ciisis. On the first of November the Samnites ad-v an ced, but 
he was alieady at their back. At the Colline Gate he came up with 
them, and engaged them in a desperate encounter. The left wing, 
commanded by Sulla himself, w^as put to rout ; but Crassus mean* 
while, with the riglix, had bioken the enemy’s ranks, and pursued 
them as far as Antcmnee. Eiglit thousand Italians were made 
prisoners, and the Homan officers captured in their ranks were put 
to the sword. Pontius Telesinus, grievously wounded in the fight, 
was slain by the conqueror on the field of battle. His whole life 
had been devoted to the hatred of Home, but he was the last of her 
Italian enemies. A? the adversary of the Decii and the Fabii he 
might have been her destroyer, and have changed the face of history. 
But in the age of Marius and Sulla he could only hope for one day 
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ol plunder and conflagration, and when this was denied him he 
might be content to die among fifty thousand brave men, of whom 
a full half were Romans. 

The Prcenestmes had indulged for a moment in the belief that 
their foe was defeated, but when they saw the hectds of the Italians 
and the Marians paraded before them they opened their gates to the 
oonquerois. The young Marius had retired to a covert under- 
ground \Tith the brother of Pontius the Samuite. Determined not 
to fall into the enemy’s hands, they challenged each other to the 
combat, and Marius, having slain his associate, caused himssif to be 
dispatched by a slave A few cities still held out. At Norba, m 
Latium, the inhabitants chose to consume their city, rather than sur- 
u.c. 672. render it. Nola opened its gates after a long defence. Yola- 
li c. 83 . terra resisted for two years. But the struggle in Italy came 
finally to a close. Spain and Africa rose, indeed, against the Roman 
government, but their efforts weie ineffectual to prolong the contest 
in the peninsula. 

Events and circumstances had developed Sulla’s policy. In his 
early years he had surprised his countrymen by his success in war- 
fare, and his influence with the soldiers. The haughty jealousy ot 
Marius had disposed him to take an opposite part m public life. 
The rivalry of the two great captains had been enhanced by the 
contrast between their manners, origin, and connexions. Brooding 
over his personal resentments, Sulla had come insensibly to identify 
himself with the cause of the oligarchy. The sanguinary violence 
of Marius and Cinna had irritated the champion of the persecuted 
faction, and he had vowed no less bloody vengeance against the 
authors of the proscriptions. But the opposition he encountered in 
Italy expanded his views beyond the limits of mere party warfare. 
The Etrurians and the Samnites transformed him from the chief ol 
a Roman faction into the head of the Roman nation. The vows 
they had breathed against the city and the people sank into his 
mind. He had displayed in the East his contempt for the just 
claims of the provincials. The cries of the v/retched Greeks and 
Asiatics he had mocked with pitiless scorn, and had loaded them 
again with the chains from which they hoped to have been freed by 
Mithiidates. The man who had re-conqy.ered Greece had now re- 
conquered Italy. He would enforce a similar policy in the one 
case and the other. 

The morning after the battle of the Colliae gate Sulla was 
haranguing the Senate in tho temple of Bellona. As an imperator 
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^.•omniandmg a military mice the law forbade him to enter the city, 
and the senators attended h;s summoiis bejond the walls. Violent 
and j)iteous crit's were heard in the distance ^ No matter/ he calmly 
remarked to the senatort ; * it is only some rascals whom I have 
ordered to bo ptinlshad.’ They were tlie death-ciios of tlie SjOOC 
Sainnite piisoncis whom he had brought to be cut in nieces by 
In's soldiers in the Campus jUartius. He soon turned his blows fi cm 
the Italians up* a: the Homans, On his letuin fiom Prr 2 ncst:e he 
moiinted the losau and addressed the people lie 
*)vn gieatness and iiicsistible pos’.er, and giacmusly assuinj them 
that he would be good to them U the; obeyed him v,odl ; but to his 
foes he vould give no t|uaitcr, to high as well as iotv, prahors, 
?]_U8estois, tiihunes, and whosoever had provoked hi» indignation. 

These words were in fact a signal to hi.-, cieatures, and before 
the names of the rrquiied victims Lad been made public many a 
private vengeance vas wieaked and many a claim made on tlie con- 
queior’s giaritude. The family of Manus was among the first to be 
attacked. One of his lelatives, Manus Gratidianus, -was pursued 
by Catiiina and muidered v:tb ciuel torments. The corpse of the 
great wan lor liiinseif, w'hich had bccii buiied and not biirntj was 
torn fiom its sepulchie on the banhs oi the Anio, and cast into the 
Btieam. Tins desecration of funeial rites was an impiety hitherto 
unkno'wn in the contests of the Romans. It was the more deeply 
felt by a shocked and offended people. The troubled ghost, accord- 
ing to the poet Lucan, continued to haunt the spot, and scared the 
peasant from his laboiii on the eve of impending revolutions. 

A great number of victims had alieady perished when Catulus 
demanded of Sulla in the Senate how’ far the sacufice must extend. 
Thereupon a list of prosciiptions appealed containing eighty names- 
This caused a general murmur; nevertheless, tivo days later, 230, 
and the next day as many moie, were added, Noi would the tyrant 
yet declare that with these he should be finally satisfied : ‘ By and 
by he might remember more ’ Rewards weie offered for slaying 
the proscribed ; it was declared capital to harbour them. Their 
fortunes weie confiscated or abandoned to their assassins; their des- 
cendants made incapable of public office. Nor were the proscrip- 
tions confined to residents Q,t Rome ; they were extended ^ q 672 . 
to every city iii Italy. From December 82 to June of the 
year following this system of authorised murder -was allowed to 
continue. Catiiina, who had previous!} assassinated a brother, now 
got his victim's name placed on the fatal list in order to secuie his 
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estate. The favourites of Sulla, his slaves and freedmen, sold the 
right of insoribing the names of the persons whom any one v/iahed 
to destroy. The dignity of public vengeance was prostituted to 
private pique and cupidity. Such were the iiiurniura which long 
resoimded among the Roman people at the iis^ and abuse of the 
teirible prosciiptions. 

Sulla might smile to see the number of accomplices he had 
associated in his crimes, and he made these more conspicuous by the 
rewards with which he loaded them. Many of them were men 
whom he might expect to become prominent afterwards. On Cati- 
Iina, the boldest and most unscrupulous of ail, a man of blasted 
character and ruined fortunes, as he is represented to us, he heaped 
golden favours. The young Crassus, who had narrowly escaped the 
sword of Marius, now laid the foundation of the wealth which 
earned him the renown of ‘ the richest of the Romans/ Cngeus 
Pompeius had executed without remorse his masters vengeance upon 
captives taken in arms ; at his command he had consented to divorce 
his wife Antistia and take Sulla’s step-daughter Metella; but he at least 
withdi'ew his hand from the stain of the proscriptions. Caius Julius 
Csesar, then a youth of eighteen, was connected by blood with 
Marius, and by marriage with Ciima. Sulla contented himself with 
requiring him to repudiate his wife. Csesar refused, and fled into 
the Sabine mountains. The assassins were on his track, while his 
friends at Rome exerted themselves to the utmost to obtain his 
pardon. The Vestals intei ceded for him. Some of Sulla’s own 
adherents raised their voices in his favour, and pleaded his youth, 
his careless temper and dissipated habits, in proof of his innocence 
or his harmlessness. ^ I spare him,’ answered Sulla ; ‘ but beware I 
In that young triiier there is more than one Marius.’ Csesar was 
saved; but he prudently withdrew from the scene of danger, and 
repaired to the East, where he served at the siege of Mytilene, 
which still held out for Mithridates, 

The proscriptions were lists of selected victims ; and though hun- 
dreds undoubtedly perished whose names had never been publicly 
designated, yet the numbers that fell in these massacres were not 
beyond the reach of computation. Our accounts, indeed, vary; 
but of senators were slain perhaps from one to two hundred, of 
knights between two and three thousand. The victihis of a lower 
class may have been much more numerous. But the destruction of 
the Italians was far more sweepmg and indiscriminate. Cities were 
dismantled and even razed to the ground ; their lands were distri- 
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Luted among Sulla’s veteran^, of whom 120,000 "^vere settled m 
colonies from one end o£ the peninsula to the other. The Samnite 
people, accoiding to the popular tradition, were utterly annihilated. 
Of all their cules Beneventum alone, it is said, was left standing. 
The^e, no doubt, •are immense exaggerations. But the people of 
P. asneste, we must believe, were slaughtered wholesale. The Etru- 
rians suffered little less. The great centre of their ancient eiyiiisa- 
tioii lind long fallen into decay : but a new class of tovrns had risen 
on their luins, and attained to wealth and celebiitj’. Of these 
Spoletum, Yolaterra3, Interamna, and F^sulaj weie delivered te 
Eoman colonitots ; Psasulce itself was dismantled, and the new city 
of Floientia elected with the fragments of its ruins Throughout 
large districts the population entirely changed; everywhere the 
chief people perished from off the face of the land, and with them 
most that was distinctive in the manneis and institutions, and even 
in the language of the country. The civilisation of Etruria disap- 
pcaied from the sight of men, to be le-discovered at the end of 
twenty ceutuiies among the buiied tombs of forgotten Luciimons. 

The same exterminating policy extended also to tlie provinces, 
wherever any symptoms of discontent Lad been manifested. Sulk 
had chastised Greece and Asia vith a rod of iron. He now directed 
his oScers to chase his enemies from the retreats to which they had 
been invited in Sicily^ Africa, Gaul, and Spain. Metelius fell upon 
the Cisalpine, another Flacous devastated the Narbonensis, Pompeius 
was sent to pimish the provinces of the South, and Annius was de- 
puted to follow Sertorius into Spain. At the same time the repub- 
lic was threatened with a renewal of her foreign warfare. Tlie 
Thracians, never yet subdued, troubled the frontiers of Macedonia ; 
Mithridates was commencing a new movement in Asia ; the harassed 
population of the Eastern coasts had betaken itself in vast numbers 
to the waters, and infested the bays of Greece and Italy itself with 
fleets of pirate- vessels. The mountains of Eliuna and Sabellia, of 
Samnium and Lucania, swarmed with miseiable fugitives from 
spoliation and slaughter, while arnied bands loarned beneath the 
walls of populous cities, leady to cai ry off any booty that fell in 
their way, and lendering life and property everyvrheie insecure. 
Even the proprietors of estates leagued themselves with these 
wretched outcasts, and employed them to kidnap fi-eo citizens of the 
republic, to be buried as slaves in thoir ibrests or chained in their 
factories. Such is the picture, which we dare not consider over- 
charged, of the state to which the civilised empire of the Romans 
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had been reduced by their political system and the atrocities it had 
engendeied, 

Sulla had returned to Rome laden with the spoils of war ; his 
troops had been gorged with plunder, and he could not plead for 
his proscriptions the claims of a dissatisfied fsoldiery. But the 
accumulating troubles of the empire, and the increasing armaments 
required in eyery quarter, demanded the opening of new sources of 
revenue. The provinces, long harassed by war, were now crushed 
by imposts. Treaties and promises were alike disregarded. All 
were forced to contribute, not only the states regularly assessed, but 
even those which had acquired by their services immunity and 
independence. To satisfy the requisitions made upon them many 
cities were constrained to pledge their public lands, their temples, 
their ports, and even the stones of their walls. Sulla sold the 
sovereignty of the independent kingdom of Egypt to Ptolemy Alex- 
ander II., requiring him in turn to leave it by will to the Roman 
people. Donations were demanded of foreign kings and potentates. 
The revolution in the capital extended its shock to the farthest limits 
where the name of Rome was known ; and the restoration of the 
ancient republic which her conqueror pretended to effect required 
the efforts and sacrifices, not of her own parties and factions only, but 
of her subjects, her allies, and her dependents. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The Consul Carbo put to death in Sicily by Pompeius — Sulla appointed dic- 
tator, without limit of time — He reconstitutes the republic in the interest 
of the oligarchy — He reconstructs the Senate, gives to it supreme legis- 
lative authority, restores to it the judicia, and curtails the power of the 
tribunes — Further legislation of Sulla — Evil effect of his military colonies — 
Sumptuary laws — Sulla resigns the dictatorship — His fanatical belief in 
his own good fortune — His death — Review of the spirit of Sulla’s policy— 
Its inefficiency and speedy overthrow — His military services great and 
durable. — (b.c. 82-7S.) 

The reign of violence and anarchy d^ated from the victory of the 
Colline Gate, the 1 st of November (b.c. 82 ). While the young 

A. 0. 672. Maxius and his colleague still occupied the consular office 

B. 0. 82. ijIiq actual master of Rome could have no legal authority 
within the city. He was proconsul, he was imperator, he was 
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omnipotent in liis own camp, bnt he had no light to enter the walla 
He set up his prjctorinm in the Campus, surrounded by his armed 
soldiers, raised far above the laws, and yet paying an appearance of 
respect to the letter while he trampled under foot their spirit. Tlie 
death of Marius a few days later rendered vacant one of the consuls’ 
chairs. Carbo, who claimed to occupy the other, did not very long 
survive, being captiii ed in Sicily and executed by Pompeiiis, with- 
out regard to his rank or office. Before the close of the year the 
republic was iefc without a chief magistrate. The Senate appointed 
L. Flaccus, one of Sulla’s officers, interrex, to complete the le- 
mainder of the term : it does not appear whether the consuls for 
the ensiling year had been already, as usual, designated. Hoivever 
tliis may be, Flaccus, prompted by his geneial, proceeded to re- 
commend the creation of a dictator. The Senate obeyed, the people 
acquiesced, and after an interval of a hundred and twenty years, 
which had elapsed since the era of Q, Fabius Maximus, the citizens 
beheld once more the foiir-and-twenty lictors W'ho invested with 
invidious splendour the union of civil and military pre-eminence. 
The dictatorship, they might remember, had been the rare resource 
of the patricians in ancient times, when they roused themselves to 
defend their hateful privileges against the just claims of the 
plebeians ; but since the rights of either class had been happily- 
blended together the office itself had ceased to have any hignificance. 
To revive it now, wdien no enemy was at the gates, was only to 
threaten the commons with a new oligarchical revolution, to menace 
lights and liberties acquired in a struggle of two hundred jears, on 
which the gieatness of Rome was confessedly founded. But all these 
misgivings were hushed. The people crouched beneath the sivord of 
the conqueror and the acclamations of the nobles, who relied on his 
stern resolution to crush the tribunes and repel the advances of de- 
mocracy. Even the limit of six months, which the law had assigned 
to the duration of this extraordinary despotism, was now disregarded. 
Sulla was required to reconstitute the commonwealth. He was 
allowed to fix for himself the period he should lequire, nor less the 
piinciples and the means he should adopt. The Romans solemnly 
divested themselves of all their political rights, so long as the great 
reformei should deem it expedient to play the tyrant over them. 
To Sulla they gave unlimited power over citizens and subjects, of 
amercing his enemies and rewarding his friends, of building cities 
or destroying them, of giving kingdoms away or incorporating them 
with the empire. The supremacy of the new d'etator was no loss 
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marked by the appointment at the same time of consuls who could 
act only as his lieutenants. He allowed the comitia to elect M. 
Tullius Decula and Cn. Dolabella for the j'ear 81. The year 
after he assumed the fasces himself in conjunction with Metellus 
Pius, and was again elected while still retaining the dictatoiship 
for 79 ; but this time he declined the office. 

Proscription and massacre had cleared the ground for the social 
construction that was to follow. With a blind and arrogant pre- 
dilection for the traditionary forms of the primitive municipality, 
the dictator resolved to restore, as far as circumstances could be 
forced thereto, the civil ascendancy of the old Roman families. 
To re ^enact, indeed, the letter of the ancient constitution was im- 
possible ; but he hoped at least to leanimate its spirit. His temper, 
however, was too vehement for an undertaking requiring the most 
delicate management. His reforms were bold and decisive; but 
they were adopted with no consideration for the genuine ten- 
dencies of society, and they struck no root in the minds of the 
people. Sulla, we have seen, had cut offi two hundred senators by 
his proscriptions : Marius had probably slaughtered an equal number 
The !remnant had been decimated on the field of battle. To re- 
plenish this frightful void the dictator selected three hundred from 
the equestrian oider; but such men could hardly restore the lustre 
of the great council of state, which had owed its authority mainly 
to the personal eminence of its members. We may conjecture that 
the number of the body thus reconstructed amounted to about 400. 
The vacancies which thenceforth occurred were probably more than 
supplied by the regular succession of men who had filled certain 
high offices. Twenty quaestors were elected annually, and these 
passed into the Senate in due rotation. About thirty years later 
the senators are found to be not less than 500 in number. 

The principle of hereditary admission to the Senate was never 
recognised under the Roman republic, but the practical restriction 
of the great offices from which it was replenished to one or two 
hundred families, allowed none of the chief houses to remain 
unrepresented in the great council. To these houses Sulla wished 
to confine the entire legislation of the State. He repealed the Ux 
Hortensia, by which the resolutions of the tribes received the force 
of law. To the Senate he transferred once more exclusive pos- 
session of the judiGia^ while he extended the authority of the 
qumstiones perpetumj or standing commissions for the trial of political 
ofFencea. te a large class of criminal cases, which had hitherto fallen 
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untlei tlie cognisance cf >he popular assemblies. He ueprAtidthe 
tribiiiits of l!ie liglit of pioposing measures in the assembly of tbe 
trjbe=!j foibade tbeiu to exercise their veto on the legislation of the 
Senate and lestiicted llieir piotecloiate of the plebs to lelief in a 
few trifling cases of civd or criminal procedure. The hoiclei of tlieii 
oflice was declaied incapable of succeeding to any of the chief 
magistracies Ambitious men nould a pHce which thus 

condemned tl'cni to ‘^ub‘'equent euacenient By the disparagement 
of its leaders the assembly of the Libo- ^.o^iid lose its real power. 
It vrould be reduced to the election of ceitam infenoi onlcers 
only. As fo^ the comitia of the centuries, Sulla seems to Iia\o 
deemed it useles- to restore the complicated macliinery of the 
clashes and cpialification by property. He allowed it to letain the 
election to the Inglier magistracies, but he relied at the same 
time on the influence of ^\ealth and dignitj" in bieaking Jonn 
the independence of the electors. He took fioin the people the 
appointment to the college of pontiifs, and placed the gi eat poli- 
tical engine of the state-ieligmn in the liaiids of a self-elective 
aristocratic corpoiv tion 

The Senate thus planted one iboi on the nock of the knights, ihc 
othex on that of the common^. Sulla determined to render it 
independent of the censorship, which the iival party had u&ed to 
purge It for their own purposes. Accordingly he foibade the 
censors to re\ ise the lists during their tenure of po^\ or, nor, indeed, 
i»as their venerable oiHce revived for several years. At a later 
period its occasional rene\\al was always a symptom of popular 
reaction iMeanwhile the slaughter of the civil war had caused an 
alarming declme of the old Eoman population. It was necessary 
to recruit it, and cn this account peihaps the dictator abstained 
from closing the franchise against the Italians, nor did he care to 
enrol them in tribes apait from the Eoman. Their distance from 
the forum had been found sufficient to check their actual force of 
numbers. He showed his contempt fgr the needy and venal populace 
by the enfi’anchisement at one stioke of ten thousand slaves of 
proscribed and murdered citizens. Left without master?, they would 
have endangered the public tranquillity, but as citizens they might 
become themselves masters in- turn, and help to keep the oppressed 
and discontented in subjection, both at home and abroad Inscribed 
on the list of the Cornelian gens, they might at least devote them- 
selves to the policy of the dictator, who had placed himself at the 
h^ad of that illustrious house. To the influx of this spurious element 
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we owe, no doubt, so many Corneiii of more or less note, whom 
we encounter in the later history of the republic and the empire. 
The establishment of military colonies was one of the dictator’s 
most important measures. Besides satisfying claims he dared not 
disregaid, he might hope to make these plantations the bulwark of 
his reforms. If so, we shall presently see how much he miscalcu- 
lated their effect. But the change they produced in the social and 
political aspect of Italy was neither light nor transient. A hundred 
and twenty thousand legionaries, as we have seen, received lands in 
the most fertile parts of the peninsula, together with the franchise 
of the city. This was carrying out an agrarian law more sweeping 
and far more arbitiary than the G-racchi had ventured to conceive. 
But these same legionaries, thus pampered and enriched, became 
the most restless and dangerous membeis of the body politic, idle as 
husbandmen, discontented as citizens, too old to encumber them- 
selves with family ties, bred to violence, and reckless in all seasons 
of public disturbance. 

Besides its grand political bearings, the legislation of Sulla 
descended to minute particulars of social and civil economy. His 
enemies had revelled in the enjoyment of several successive consul- 
ships; he forbade any magistrate to fill the same office twice 
within ten yeais. As regarded the proconsular impeiium, the 
fruitful source of lawless ambitions, he enacted a law of treason 
(fnajestas)^ which defined the crimes of leaving the provinces, lead 
ing forth the legions, and attacking foreign potentates without 
ezipress command of the Senate and people. He recurred blindly 
to the ancient tradition that the moral character of a people can be 
sustained by sumptuary laws. Accordingly he tried to limit the 
luxuries of the wealthy, fixing the precise sums which might be 
expended on the pleasures of the table, and even the prices of the 
articles which should be consumed. Such laws could not outlast 
even the brief rule of the legislator himself They are only worth 
noticing, perhaps, as an instance of the spirit in which the Romans 
constantly acted, in legarding the habits of antiquity as principles 
of general expediency, the same spirit which animated much o£ 
the later legislation of the empire also. 

Blit however rigid were the rules oli which Sulla professed to act, 
he was never master of his own caprices and violence. Various are 
the stories told of his contempt in his own person for the laws which 
he had himself enacted, as well as of the lii-temper and cruelty with 
which he asserted his will against those who thwarted it. Mean- 
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wliiie tlie success of his ambitious scheiuts, ihe ovei chi’O'M- his 
opponents^ the complete restoration, as he imagined, of the pnnoiplci 
he had asserted all combined to work upon a mmd prone to super- 
stitious fatalism, and changed him fioin a jealous partican into an 
arrogant fanatic. *Sulla claimed ro be the favourite of Fortune, the 
only divinity in v;lioni he leally believed. By resigning power at 
the moment of its highest exaltauon he sought to escape the im- 
pending Nemesis which haunted him vrith the piospcct of a fata: 
reverse. In the year 71) Suha abdicated the dictatoi slnp. 

He could say that it had been given mm ior the reconsti- 
tution of the commonwealth, and that done, it ceased to belong lo 
him But if the Romans were amazed at this act of seil- devotion, 
it was with awo that thtv beheld the tyrant descend from his blood- 
stained tiibinal, and retire tvith unmoved composiiie to the privacy 
of a suburban villa. Aged and lulmm, and sated perhan.s witli 
pieasiue as vrell as with power, we may Iielieve that he was careless 
of life, and little troubled by the risk he might incur from, the 
daggers of a^^sasbins. He might trust something to the terror of his 
name, something to the fidelity of his adherents ; he ini^lit redect 
that private assassination aad been e\er foitign to the habits of the 
Roman politicians. But the effects oi a aiieer of gioss debauchery 
were inci easing upon him. He renounced public life only when 
his strength and spirits were rapidly failing him. Surrounded by 
buffoons and dancers, he indulged to the last in every sensual excess 
of which he was capable. Yet he did not wholly abandon literature. 
He amused himself with poring over Aribtotle and Theophrastus, 
and dictated memoiis of his own life almost m his dying moments. 
In those pages he recorded how astrologers had assured him that it 
was his fate to die after a happy life at the height of his prosperity. 
Stained with the blood of so many thousands, and tormented with a 
loathsome disease, his entrails corrupting and breeding vermin, in 
this faith he persisted to the last, and quitted life without remorse 
or repining. He believed that a deceased son appeared to him in a 
vision and entreated him to rest from his troubles, and go with him 
to regain his lost consort, Metdia, and dwell with her in eternal 
tranquillity. Fearful perhaps of the fate of Marius, be directed his 
body to be burnt, whereaa burial had been the common ^j.c. 
custom of his house. A monument was erected to him 
in the Campus Martins, which was standing in the time of Plu- 
tarch, two centuries after. It bore an inscription, attributed to Siilia 
himself, which said that none of his friends eeerdidhim a kindnesa, 
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fiiid none of Ins foes a, long, without being largely lequited Sulla 
suiTived iiis tibdication about twelve monthsj and died in the 676 th 
year of the city (b c 78 ), at the age of sixty. 

Slowdy and with many a painful struggle had the Eoman com* 
mon wealth outgrown the limits of a rustic municipaluy. The few 
hundred families wdiicli fuimed the nucleus of her citizenship, and 
which in her earliest days had sufficed for all the functions of her 
government, had been compelled to incorporate allies and rivals in 
their own body, to expand their institutions, and enlarge their 
\’iews. The mam object of Sulla’s policy was to revive the spirit of 
the old restrictions. The ancient families themselves had almost 
wholly peiished ; he replaced them with a ne^ver growth, but he 
would have confined the goveinment of the empire to this small 
section of the people The attempt w'as blind and bigoted ; it was 
not less futile than unjust. It contravened the essential principle of 
national growth, still more so of imperial development. Neverthe- 
less this legislation was undoubtedly supported by a vast mass of 
existing piejuclico, and that not among those only who were in- 
terested in its success. Any attempt to enlarge the limits of the 
constitution was opposed to popular tradition ; it may be doubted 
w'hether even the philosophy of the day was iipe for it. It would 
have been abhorrent from the ideas of Plato or Aristotle ; and the 
broader teaching of the Stoics w^as theoretical rather than practical, 
and such as it was had the slightest possible acceptance even among 
the public men of Pome at this period. Such an attempt had no 
foundation in current argument, nor in any sense of right as right 
was then understood. With many, no doubt, of his ablest con- 
temporaries Sulla mistook for the laws of nature the institutions 
of an obsolete expediency. But nature was carrying on a great 
w'ork, and proved too strong for art. Ten years sufficed to over- 
throw the whole structure of this reactionary legislation. The 
champions of a more liberal policy sprang up in constant succession, 
and contributed unconsciously to#.the great w^ork of union and com- 
prehension, which was everywhere in rapid progress. The spirit of 
isolation which had split Greece and Italy into a hundred separate 
communities, and fostered every casual discrepancy of character by 
reserved and jealous institutions, was about to yield to a general 
yearning for social and moral unity. Providence was preparing 
mankind for the reception of one law and one religion ; and for 
this consummation the nations were to be trained by the steady pro- 
gress of the Roman empire. 
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But though Sulla’s main policy was to be thus bpeed’Iy uver- 
ihro’.ui, he had not lived in vain As dictator he wasted his 
strength in iittcmpung ^vhat, :f successful, would have destioyed his 
cou illy ; hut ao pioconsul he had sa\ed her. The tyranny of the 
Ibna in doininatioi? had aet the provinces in a blaze. Mirhndates 
had i'anned the iiame. Greece and Asia had revolted. The genius 
of the king of Pontus might have cctPboIidatcd an empire such as 
Xeixes might haie eiiMcd on oolh shoies uf the ^Egean sea. But 
at tins crisis of her fate, haidly less imniiLiCxit than wdien Hannibal 
vas reviving the hostility of the Gauls and Sammies, Rome Iiad 
confided tier fintuno'' to the prowess of thi- fa\ oured chief Tlie 'v ic- 
toiy of Chreionea chocked the dissolution of the empire. The invader 
Vv*as lull led back acros=J the ^Egcan ; the cities of Greece i etiirned re- 
luctantly to their obedience, never more to be seduced from it Sulla 
followed Mithi' dates into Asia ; one by one he recovered the Eastern 
p:o Vinces of the lepublic. He boimd his foe by treaties to meddle 
no moie with their discontents He left his oificers to enforce his 
decrees, and quaitereJ the armies of Rome upon the miserable 
populations The was aveitecl, though it took twenty years 

more to subdue the imvei of Mithndates and reduce Asia to 
passive subinisMfai. Rome was leileved from the last oi her foieign 
invadeis, and this was the great work ol Suila which deserved to 
immortalise him in her annals. 


CHAPTER XXXY, 

Kenewal of civil wai& — Revolt of the Ibeiiaiifc under Sertorius, and niantinn. 
confederacy of the pnates — The government of the provinces by the pro- 
consuls — G-eneral system of ei.tortion and plunder — Impoverishment of 
the provincials by usury — ^Political impeachments — History of 0 Verres 
as an example of provincial misgovernment — General relaxation of morahty 

The spoil of the provinces had been the bait wdth wdiich the 
popular leaders had lured the ItaKans to their standards. All the 
legal rights of citizenship had been conceded, but the old oligarchic 
families, dignified by histone associations, and enriched by centuries 
of conquest, still hoped to maintain their grasp of the honours and 
emoluments which they made accessible only to the wealthiest. 
They still looked with scorn themselves, and infused the same senti- 
ment into their inferiors, on the new men — the men of talents and 
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educatloa, out of moderate origin and fortune — who were striving on 
all sides to thrust themselves into public notice. The judicia were 
the great instruments by which they piotected their monopoly ; for 
by keeping these in their own hands they could quash every attempt 
to reveal by legal process the enormities of their provincial adminis- 
tration. But BO far as each party succeeded in retaining or extort- 
ing a share in the plunder the same system was earned on by both, 
We cannot point to either the Opti mates or the commons as exceed- 
ing the other in rapacity and injustice. The distress and alienation 
of the provinces became the pressing evil of the times. For the 
most pait the Italians were now satisfied, but in more than one 
quarter beyond the peninsula the old struggle of the Social wars 
was about to be renewed. The second period of the Civil wars ol 
Rome opens with the revolt of the Spaniards in the West and the 
maritime confedeiacy of the Piiates in the East. Ambitious or 
turbulent citizens found a mass of discontent around them from 
which they could always derive direct assistancCj or meet at least 
with sulien approbation. 

The original vice of the provincial administration consisted in 
the avowed principle that the native races were to be regarded as 
conquered subjects. The government, civil and military, was quar- 
tered upon the inhabitants. Houses and establishments were provided 
for It at the cost of the provincials. The proconsul’s outfit or 
vasanum was perhaps generally defiayed by a grant fi-om the public 
treasury ; but the charge required for his maintenance, and that 
of his retinue, entitled salaTium^ was laid upon the local reve- 
nues. The proconsul himself, indeed, was supposed, in strictness, 
to serve the state gratuitously as a public duty, but practically he 
was left to remuneiate himself by any indirect means of extortion 
he chose to adopt. As the supreme judicial as well as military 
authority there was no appeal against either the edicts he issued or 
the interpretation he put upon them. The legions in occupation of 
the province weie maintained free quarters, and their daily pay 
supplied by the contributions of the inhabitants. The landowners 
were burdened with a tithe or other rate upon their produce as a 
tribute to the conquering city. This payment was made generally 
by a composition, in which the proconsul was instructed to drive 
the hardest bargain he could for his employers. The local revenues 
were raised for the most part by direct taxes and customs’ dues ; 
and these were usually farmed by Roman contractors, who made 
large fortunes from the transaction. Public opinion at home was 
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Bucli as lather to stimulate tiian to check their extortions. For It 
vTas a settled maxim of Eoman policy that every talent extracted 
troui the provincial for the enrichment of his rulsrs was a transfer 
of so much of the sinews of war to the state from its enemies. But 
the rulers of the world were not content with the extortion of money 
from their subjects. An eia of taste in art had dawned upon the 
tude conquerois, and every proconsul, qu^stor, and tribune was 
smitten with the desne to bring home trophies of Gieek and Asiatic 
culture. Those among them who cared to ingratiate themsehes 
with their fellow-citizens sought out the choicest sfeitues and pic- 
tures, and even the marble columns of edifices, tor the decoration of 
public places in the city They did not scruple to violate the 
temples, and ransomed lebeliious cities for the plunder of their 
favourite divinities. The thirst for these spoils led to acts of hateful 
cruelty; where persuaaon failed, punishments and tortures weie 
used. The proconsul and liih officers were all bound together in a 
common cause, and the impunity of the subordinates was repaid by 
zeal for the interests of their chiefs. Of those who could refrain 
from open violence, and withhold then hands fiom the plunder of 
temples and palaces, few could deny themselves the sordid gains of 
usury. The demands of the government were enforced without 
compunction, and communities w^ere repeatedly driven to pledge 
their revenues to Eoman money-lenders. The law permitted the 
usuier to recover his dues by the severest process. In a celebrated 
instance the agent of one of the most honourable men at Home 
could shut up the senators ol* a provincial town in their curia, till 
five of them actually died of starvation, to recover the debts due to 
his princippJ. 

When indeed the tension became overstrained the province 
might sometimes enjoy the sweets of revenge, though with little 
prospect of ledress or of security for the future. In a government 
by paities the misdeeds of one set of men will often rouse the indig- 
nation of their rivals ; and while the factions of Home contended for 
pieiogatives of conquest, they tried to brand each other with the guilt 
of abusing them. The domination of the senators, as established by 
Sulla, soon provoked the jealous animadversion of their excluded 
opponents. Their administration of the provinces, protected as it 
^^as by the tribunals in which they reigned supreme, presented a 
vulnerable point of attack, and against the crimes of the Senatorial 
proconsuls the deadliest shafts of the popular orators were directed. 
The remains of Eoman eloquence have preserved for us more than 
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one lliiHength portrait of a provincial tyrant. We cannot, indeed, 
:A\ upon the fidelity of the colouring, or even the coirectness of 
the lines; nevertheless their general effect is amply supported by 
many independent testimonies. 

About the period of Sulla’s abdication a young noble, named 
Cains Veiies, accompanied the pr^tor Dolabella to his goveimnent 
of Cilicia. At Sicyon in Achaia, as he passed along, he thought fit 
to demand a sum of money of the chief magistrate of the city, and 
being refused, shut him up in a close chamber, %vith a fire of green 
wood, to extort the gratuity he required. Fioin the same place he 
carried off several of the finest sculptures and paintings. At 
Athens he shared \ ith his chief the plunder of the temple of 
Minerva, at Delos, that of Apollo, at Chios, Erythra3a, Halicar- 
nassus, and elsewhere on his route, he perpetrated similar acts of 
rapine. Samos possessed a temple celebrated throughout xisia; 
Verres rifled both the temple and the city itself. The Samians 
complained to the governor of Asia; they 'were recommended to 
carry their complaints to Rome. Perga boasted a statue of Diana 
coated with gold ; Yen-es scraped off the gilding. Miletus offered 
him the escort of one of her finest vessels ; he detained it for his 
own use and sold it. At Lampsacus he sought to dishonour the 
daughter of the first citizen of the place ; her father and brother 
ventured to defend her, and slew one of his attendants. Yerrea 
seized the pretext to accuse them both of an attempt on his life, and 
the governor ol’ the province obliged him by cutting off both their 
heads. Such were the atrocities of the young ruffian, while yet a 
mere dependent of the proconsul, with no charge or oflflce of his 
own. Being appointed qiiasstor, he extended his exactions over 
every district of the piovmce, and speedily amassed, by the avowal 
of his own principal, from two to three millions of sesterces beyond 
the i*equisitions of the public service. 

Yerres could now pay for his election to the picetorship in the 
city. For one year he dispensed his favourable judgments to 
wealthy suitors at home, and on its termination sailed for the pro- 
vince of Sicily. Here his conduct on the tribunal was marked oy 
the most gla^.lng venality. He sold everything, both his patronage 
and his decisions, making sport of the lawe of the country and of his 
o-wn edicts ; of the reHgion, the fortunes, and the lives of the pro- 
vincials. During the three years of his government not a single 
senator of the sixty-five cities of the island was elected without a 
gratu'ty to the propr^tor. He imposed arbitrary requisitions ot 
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munj liundred thousand bushels ot grain upon the commiiiiities 
already ovei burdened with their authorised tithes. He distiibuted 
cities among his creatures with the air of a Persian despot : Lipara 
lie gave to a baon-compamon, Segesta to an actress, Herbita to a 
courtesan. Thes^ exactions threatened to depopulate the country. 
At the period of his arrival the territory of Leontium possessed 
eiglity-three farms ; in the third year of the Verrine administration 
only tliirty-two lomaiiied in occupation. At Molya the number of 
tenanted estates had fallen from a hundred and eighty-eight to a 
hundred and one ; at Herbita, from two hundred and fifty-seven to 
a hundred and twenty ; at Aigyrona, irom two hundred and fifty to 
eighty. Throughout the province more than one-half of the culti- 
vated lands were abandoned, as if the scourge of war or pestilence 
had passed over the island. 

But Verres was an amateur and an antiquary, and had a taste 
for art as well as a thirst for lucre. At every city where he stopped 
on his progresses he extorted gems, vases, and trinkets from his 
hosts, or from any inhabitant whom he understood to possess them. 
No one ventmed to complain. There was no redress even for a 
potentate in alliance with the republic, such as Antioclms, king of 
Syria, who was thus robbed of a splendid candelabrum enriched 
wuth jewels, which he was about to dedicate in the Capitol at Rome. 
All these objects of art were sent ofiP to Italy to decorate the viHa of 
the propisetor. Nor were the antiques and curiosities he thus 
amassed less valuable than the ornaments of gold and silver. 
Finally, Yerres laid his hands on certain statues of Ceres and Biana, 
the special objects of worship among the natives, who were only 
allov/ed the consolation of coming to oiFer them their sacrifices in his 
garden. Nor did the extortion of Yerres fall upon the Sicilians only. 
He cheated the treasury at Rome of the sums advanced to him in 
payment of corn for the consumption of the city. He withheld the 
necessary equipments from the fleet which he was directed to send 
against the pirates, and applied tli^m to his own use. The fleet was 
■worsted by the enemy, and Yerres caused its officers to be executed 
for cowardice. He crowned his enormities by punishing one of the 
ruling caste with death. Gavius, a Roman trader, he had confined in 
the quarries of Syracuse. •The man escaped, was retaken, and fas- 
tened to a cross on the beach within sight of Italy, that he might 
address to his native shores the incifectual cry, ^ I am a Eoman 
citizen.^ 

Such is a specimen of the charges which could be advanced 
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by a spirited accuser like Cicero against a Eoman officer, and 
wMcIi the criminal, though backed by the united influence of his 
party and defended by Hortensius, its leading advocate, shrank 
from meeting. Generali}', however, the governor accused of 
tyranny or malversation could screen himself by bribing his judges, 
who, besides their natural anxiety to absolve one of their own 
order from crimes which might in truth be imputed to them- 
selves, had been bred in the same school of corruption as him- 
self. The prosecution of these charges became, indeed, a 
ready means of acquiring notoriety ; and the people, stimu- 
lated by their demagogues, encouraged the young orators in 
their attacks, ^ as whelps are trained to hunt down beasts of prey.’ 
But the assailants were almost always repulsed, and even if they 
succeeded the pi ovinces reaped no benefit from their efforts. The 
provincials only exerted themselves the more to grasp the means of 
securing their acquittal. They could boast that three years of 
office would suffice : the first to make their own fortunes, the 
second to reward their followers, the third to purchase the suf- 
frages of their judges. 

These frightful iniquities, which rendered the dominion of Eome 
as formidable to the nations in peace as her hostility in war, had 
grown with her luxury and corruption. Her provincial governors 
had ever wielded their rule with harshness and arrogance ; but in 
purer ages they had at least refrained from the sordid exactions and 
rapacity for which they bad now become infamous. The tribunals 
also had degenerated. The knights could venture to assert that 
during the forty years they had participated in the dispensation of 
the laws the justice of Eome had been maintained. To the 
notorious venality of the tribunals under the administration of the 
Senate they pointed in proof of their own superior puiity. It was 
indeed true that the increasing vices of the provincial government 
were symptomatic of the growing relaxation of morality at home, 
On the one hand, the extension of foreign conquest and the opening 
in every quarter of new sources of wealth had inflamed both cupi- 
dity and ambition. On the other, half a century of domestic con- 
tentions had loosened the bonds of society, overbearing the ancient 
principles of justice, of respect for law and order, of reverence for 
things divine. But in fact this greatei development of vice was 
accompanied at the same time by more general publicit}', and a 
more jealous exposure of the faults of political parties. The 
laiights, deterred from the use of force for the recovery of theii 
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lost privileges, affected a zeal for justice to undermine their more 
fortunate rivals. The constitution of Sulla vas assailed, and 
eventuaiij overthrown, not on the field of battle, but on the floor 
of the law-courts. 


CHAPTER XXXYI. 

Chiefs of the oligarchy, Metelius Pius, Catiilus, and Lepidiis — Pompeius a 
soldier of fortune — Kevolt of Lepidus — His defeat and death — Revolt of 
Sertoriiis in Spain — He defeats Metelius, who is replaced by Pompeius — 
He is assassinated by Perperna — The revolt quelled by Pompeius — The 
popular party reassert their claims in the city — General incapacity of the 
oligarchical government — Outbreak of the gladiators in Campania, under 
Spartacus, finally crushed by Pompeius — ^Policy of Pompeius in Iberia and 
Gaul — He returns to Home, and is elected consul before the legal age, with 
M. Crassus for his colleague — Character and first appearance of C. Julius 
O^sar in public life.--(B c 78 — 70.) 

The abdication of Sulla left the field open to a new generation of 
statesmen. The dictator had reigned alone. The civil wars and the 
proscriptions had lopped the heads of every Roman faction. Ser- 
torius and Perperna were among the most prominent of the sub- 
ordinate olBcers of the Marian party. These men had made their 
escape into Spain, and had raised there the standard of revolt 
against the republic itself. The Senate might still count upon its 
list the illustrious names of a Metelius, a Catulus, and a Lepidus, 
but none of these, though conspicuous for their family nobility, 
were men of commanding powers or extensive influence in public 
affairs. Metelius, surnamed Pius, now between fifty and sixty 
years of age, had done the nobles good service in the war with 
Marius. Though his victories had been chequei ed by defeats, Sulla 
chose him, as the ablest of his officers, to defend the republic and 
the Senatorial government against Sertorius. Q. Lutatiiis Catulua 
was the son of the colleague of Marius in the campaign against the 
Cimbri, about ten yeaas younger than Metelius, and highly esteemed 
for his civic virtues. He was admired and trusted by the nobles, 
and at the same time his temper and discretion raised him above the 
ordinary character of party .statesmen. M. Lepidus, on the other 
hand, a man of the highest birth and family distinction, the head of 
the illustrious jEmiiian gens, failed nevertheless to secure the con- 
fidence of the Senate. He had connected himself by mamage with 
the popular party, and from an early period it was surmiiJed that he 
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would be tempted to desert to it. Lepidus was about fiRj years of 
age. Lucullus and Crassus, ten years his juniors, had also attained 
distinction at home and abroad, and were ambitious of rising higher. 
Hortensiiis had already passed the prime of life, and was enjoying 
his renown as a pleader at the bar, where he was judged to excel all 
his contemporaries. 

Such were the chiefs whose rank, age, and services might entitle 
them to take the lead in affairs on the retirement of Sulla. There 
was room, howeyer, for younger and better men to make their way 
into the arena and contend with them for the ascendancy. Cnajiis 
Pompeius was just thirty years of age, but his rise to public station 
had been unprecedentedly early. His father, Strabo, had been a 
soldier of fortune ; and the son, cradled in the camp, had resolved 
from the first to secure the attachment of the soldiers. He earned 
over the army to Sulla at a ciitical moment, but still he kept him- 
self at its head, and confiimed it in its devotion to his own fortune. 
At the dictator’s bidding he led it against the Marian partisans m 
the Cisalpine, in Africa, and in Spain. Victorious over the enemies 
of the Senate, he was not less cruel than Sulla to the vanquished. 
He put to death a Carbo in Sicily, and a Domitius in Africa. 
Though a soldier by breeding and profession, he, too, like Sulla, 
studied liteiature and exercised himself in the art of public speak- 
ing. It was lemarked of him that he was neither covetous nor 
licentious, and as judged by the Eoman standard his moral charac- 
ter was above his time. He is represented, indeed, with some in- 
consistency, sometimes as benign and affable, again as haughty and 
morose. He was undoubtedly a great dissembler, and not less cer- 
tainly he lacked the warmth and generosity which make and retain * 
friends. Sulla, howeyer, became jealous of his popularity. After 
his victory over the Numidian Hiarbas, he required him to disband 
his army. Pompeius replied by leading it in person to Eome, when 
the whole city went out to meet him, and Sulla himself was com- 
pelled to head the procession, and hail the youthful conqueror with 
the title of ^Magnus," 'Wlien he demanded a triumph, being not yet 
a senator, the dictator hesitated; but Pompeius threatened, the 
people shouted in approval, and his demand was conceded. The 
nobles for the most part shared the misgivings of their leader. 

Pompeius had not hitherto exercised any civic functions. He 
was not of age to sue legally for the consulship ; and disdaining to 
grasp at it, he used his own influence to obtain it for another. 
It was by his assistance that Lepidus received the appointment, as 
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an avowed opponent of Sulla’s policy. As soon as Siilia died the 
new consul tried to prevent him from receiving the honour c. 67fJ 
of a public funeralj and already spoke of repealing his 
laws. But Pompems affected to hold the balance, and now stepped 
m to siippoit Catultis, the other consul, against his colleague. The 
agitation of parties increased, Lepidus proclaimed the restora- 
tion of the powers of the tnbuneship. The Senate w^as astounded 
at this audacity, but retrained from reprisals, and contented itself 
With binding the two consuls with an oath to use no violence against 
each other. Their year of office was now expiring It might be 
hoped that Lepidus, removed to the government of the Narbonensis, 
would be too distant to disturb the peace of the city. But the 
rebel consul, repairing to his province, there allied himself openly 
With the exiled Marians, and laised the standard of their faction. 
The Senate armed in defence of the government, and despatched 
Catulus to confront the enemy, with the countenance and co-opera- 
tion of Pompems. Lepidus, backed by M. Junius Brutus governor 
of the Cisalpine, had led his forces to the Milvian bridge, a few 
miles only fi’om the city ; but he \vas defeated in three 67". 
successive engagements, and driven into Sardinia, where 
he died soon afterwards of fever. Brutus and Jhe rest of his fol- 
lowers \Aere taken or dispersed. The revolt was speedily put down, 
and for once the government refrained from sanguinary reprisals. 
The chaiacter of Lepidus was vain and petulant. His enteiprise 
was feeble and ili-conceited, and seems to have been precipitat<=»d by 
the firmness of the Senate in resisting his demands. The wariest of 
the Marians refrained from entangling themselves in his schemes, 
and their cause lost nothing by his death. The remnant of his 
troops was carried over to Spain by Perpema, and these swelled the 
forces of a better leader, Sertorius. 

Sertorius was by birth a Sabine, %vho had served with distinction 
in the campaigns against the Cinibri, and also in Spam, where he had 
won the hearts of the provincials. In the civil w^ars he had attached 
himself to Marins, and enjoyed some share in his government. His 
moderation had been conspicuous ; he was untainted with the guilt 
of the proscriptions. Under the ascendancy of Sulla he had with- 
dra'wn into Spain, and there looped to fortify a retreat for the shattered 
remnant of his party, The provincials hailed him as a deliverer 
from the proconsular rule, •which they identified wuth the government 
of the Senate. The dictator sent an army against him, and he was 
obliged to flee the country and take refuge in Mauretania. History 
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lidfo thrown a romantic cclouring over ilit deids of tins brave 
adventui-erj who is said to have proposed to sail for the iar-famed 
islands of the West, and establish his sovereignty in the paradise of 
Grecian legend. We know, however, ihat by his intrigues with 
the Africans he gut himself fi lends and lesouiCLS, and defeated a 
konian army under one of 8uila’^ lieutenantb. Fioin Africa he 
ciosbed at the call of the Lusitanians into bpain, and placed himself 
at the head of a widespread revolt. Meteilus commanded ibr tbe 
benate, but he had not the vigom- nor the ability to cope with 
bertorius, who broke several aimies of the republic, and for the 
moiueiit established an independent sovereignty in the peninsula 
He educated the Spanish youth in Eoiiian arts and manners and the 
pimcipies of civil government. Perpeina arrived to remforce him 
with a handful of veteran soldiers ; but he had now to encounter the 
uhole force of liome wielded by its best captain, the young Pompeius. 
Faithful to the lessons he had imbibed in his father’s camp, this 
aspiring warrior had refused to disband his legions at the bidding of 
the government; but he willingly offered them for its sei vice, and 
was authorised to lead them across the Alps and exercise the poweis 
of a proconsul for enlisting recruits and compelling supplies both in 
Gaul and Spain. .Several engagements ensued, and the balance of 
success was long held doubtful It was not perhaps till Meteilus 
v/as induced to retire from the scene tliaf fuJ play was given to the 
abilities of his abler coadjutor. Meanwhile Sei tonus had been 
fe.lse to himself and his own cause. He is represented at least aa 
having assumed the airs of a Eoman tyrant rather than of the 
patriot champion of the country which had adopted him. It was in 
vain that he played upon the imagination of liis rude and super-" 
stitioiis followers, and pretended that a milk-white hind he had 
taught to caress him was a gift of his familiar patroness, the goddess 
Diana. Threatened at last with their desertion, he is said to have 
caused the massacre of the children of their chiefs, whom he had 
kept at Osca as hostages under the pretence of educating them. This 
reckless crime broke his paity in pieces. His lieutenant, Perperna, 
intrigued against him, and found means to get him assassinated. The 
traitor assumed his place at the head of the troops that still rallied 
round the Marian banner, but the factory of the Senate was now 
acoured. Pompeius had resumed the field with fresh forces. Per- 
perna was overthrown and taken in the first engagement, and sought 
to onsoni his life by disclosing his adherents in the city. Pompeius, 
ixvsM generosity or policy* remsed to inspect the list. The captive 
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' ab fjiit 10 death and the revolt speedily quelled. Pompeius filled 
the province witii steady suppoiter:5 of the Senate, and a.u.cS'), 
eoniirmed the allegainoe of the tian^alpine Gauls, and both 
in Spam and Gaul founded a stiong paiU of personal adherents 

The struggle Sertoiius in Spaaii occupied the Eoman le- 
gions £oi a period of eight yeai^. In the meanwhile the popular 
pait} at home weie lecoveiing their hopes and their confidence. 
'The enterprise ci Ltpidus at least lu^iiired them with the feeling 
that they were stiil a power m the ^rute. In the year 7G -jc 
L-ciiiiiis, a triiDuno, na-a d^chiLiniiu on the humihation o"’ 
the tiiDVuiale, and mging the people to stand up for the p’eiogafive^ 
01 then a] -pointed champions. A succession of bad Iiaiyests had 
la the price ol corn; the numbeis and activity of the pnates of 
the Meditenan^aii cut oft the sur-ply fioin be>ond sea; the hungiy 
['upulace were prompt h* claniour at the heels of any political 
agitaior Auiehu" Cotta, consul in 75, was compelled to make 
teiins. He passed a hrw to enable the tiibuncs to succeed, as of old. 
to othei oliices, and to convene the assemblies. The tribune Oppius 
ventuied m this yeai to exeicicse his veto, and the Senate dared not 
'esent his mterfeience on the sjiot. 

At the same time the notorious ili-conducfc of the ruleis in tiie 
piovinces armed the people with an irresistible cry against them. 
Even the most honourable men of their own paity, such as Catulus, 
openly denounced then shameless prolligac} . The people called for 
the restoration of the full poivers of the tribunals to check the license 
of the judges and the impunity of crime. The consul Lucullus was 
fighting a losing battle against the leaders of the popular movement. 
The war vmi i?ex tonus was still m pi ogress, and Pompeius was calling 
on the government for ampler lesouico^ to conduct it. Tlie ])iiates 
making descents upon the coast of Italy itself, sacking towns 
and iifling temples, and Mithiidates w'as menacing the eastern pio- 
winces wuth a second iniiption not less teriible than the first. Under 
these ciicumstances not money only but men 'ivere required to defend 
the state. Ihe consuls thiew’ open the giananes. But Licinius 
harangued the people and told them how the tribunes of old in 
similai emergencies had forbidden them to enlist in the legions, and 
had ahvays compelled the Senate to yield. The nobles tempoiised, 
pioinising to come to teims as soon as Pompeius should return to 
Rome, and Pompeius promised to satisfy theii claims. The tribunes 
vvithdrew" their demands, the people inscribed their names on the 

lists, but the treachery of Perpcina had already relieved Pompeius 

s 2 
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born his difhcuities, and he could afrord to postpone the settle- 
□lent. 

Among the perils of this eventful period which had emboldened 
the tribunes was a sudden outbreak of gladiators in Campania 
which spread to a formidable insurrection. The^ shows of the arem* 
had already begun to form the great national diversion of the 
Eomans. Slaves captives and criminals were the ordinary victims 
of this baibarous amusement, though freemen and even citizens 
sometimes fought in the theatres for hire. A large troop or fanaly 
of these swordsmen was maintained at Capua by one Batiatus, to be 
let out to the praetors or asdiles on occasions of public entertainment 
These men at least were not voluntary combatants. They plotted to 
escape, and seventy-eight of their number succeeded in breaking 
loose. The fugitives fir^t seized some spits and other implements in 
u.c. 681 . ^ cook-shop ; thus equipped they made themselves masters 
B.c. 73. ^ Qp giadiatoiial weapons. After taking refuge in the 

crater of Vesuvius, then extinct, they issued forth and stormed a 
neighbouring stronghold. They chose for their leader a Thracian 
named Spartacus, a man of great strength and courage, and endowed 
with a natural genius for command. Attacked by a detachment sent 
against them from Capua, they exchanged their own imperfect im- 
plements for the arms and armour left upon the field. Their num- 
bers rapidly increased. They next overcame a force of 3,000 men 
under C. Clodius. The shepherds of Apulia left their employment 
to join these predatory waniors ; even the veterans of Sulla were 
restless and excited, and some perhaps were tempted to quit their 
farms for the plunder of the cities. In the couise of three years, 
during which Spartacus made head against the power of the repul >- 
iio, his numbers were successively estimated at forty, seventy, and a 
hundred thousand men. He occupied for a time the southern dii^- 
tricts of Italy, and sacked many of the cities in Campania. But he 
failed to get support firom the Italian communities ; even the Sam- 
nites and the Marians shrank from a revolt of slaves and brigands. 
Spaitacus was made sensible of his real weakness. He urged his 
straggling followers to burst the barrier of the Alps, and betake 
themselves to their own homes in Gaul and Thrace and elsewhere*. 
But the plunder of all Italy seemed within their reach, and they 
despised his warnings. The Senate, seriously alarmed, sent both the 
consuls with ample forces to conduct a regular war against the pub- 
lic enemy. They were both ignominiously defeated. Their armies 
were next entrusted to M. Crassus, in the absence of Pompeius the 
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ttbiesi of the biillan veterans. Meanwhile dissensions arose in the 
horde itself ; parties separated from the main body and were cut off 
in detail. The legions of the republic, numerons and well-ap- 
pointed, closed in upon the disorganised remnant. Eetracing his 
steps from the north of Italy, Spartacns now sought to transport his 
men into Sicily, and there revive the servile war o£ half a centiiTj' 
before. A fleet of Cilician privateers lay off Ehegium, and with 
these he treated for a passage But they treacherously deceived 
him, and sailed away with the money he had proffered. Crassiis 
was following close upon him ; ho broke through the enemy’s lines 
but with only a portion of his diminished band h’lying north- 
wards, he met with no army to oppose him, and for a moment it 
seemed as if Eome herself might fall into his hands. Crassus urged 
the Senate by letteis to recall LucuIIus fiom Asia and Pompeius 
from Spain ; again repenting of having invited his rivals to share^ 
perhaps to rob him of his glory, he redoubled his efforts to bring the 
war to an end before their arrival. He succeeded in bringing Spar- 
tacus to bay and defeating and slaying him ; but Pompeius after 
all came in time to exterminate the few remaining fugitives, and to 
receive fi’om his partial countrymen the honours of victory. 

Pompeius had inscribed upon his trophy in the Pyrenees that he 
had taken 876 cities between the Alps and the Straits of Hercules. 
In this announcement there was more than meets the eye. It indi- 
cated not only that he had burst the gates of so many hostile for- 
tresses, slain their defendeis and spoiled their inhabitants ; he had 
reorganised the political and fiscal government of every communityj 
had transferred to his own partisans the estates of the disaffected, 
endowed his faithful allies, such as Massilia, with the lands of whole 
tribes ; planted many military colonies, as at Narbo, Convenas, and 
Pompelon, and scattered a host of his own clients and dependents 
through the length and breadth of the land. His aim had been to 
amass the entire resources of both Gauls and Spaniards in the hands 
of officials of his own creation, and transform one-half of the Eoman 
dominions into a province of his own. This effort to form as it were an 
empire within the empire was something new in the annals of Eoman 
ambition, but the same policy was carried out mth even more effect 
by Ms o*wii great rival at no*distant period. When at last Pompeius 
re-entered Eome as the greatest of her children, the only question 
was whether he would ask for her honours as a citizen, or seize them 
as an invader. But he remembered the ardour with wMch his 
soiintiymen had hailed his return trom his earlier victorieSf He 
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disdained to question the permanence of this popularity, and pre* 
(erred being lifted into the seat of power on the shoulders of the 
people to scaling it at the head of Lis legionaries. Born and bred 
in camps, he had seized no subordinate civil magistracy; he yet 
wanted some jmais to the legitimate age for the consulship, but the 
Ptoman^ had often waived such nice objections, and when the con- 
queror of the West sued for their sufftages they elected him with 
enthusiasm. With some reluctance they gave him Crassus for Ins 
colleague. Crassus was not a favourite with the people ; and how- 
A u. 68a. service he had done against Spartacus, how- 

B.c. 71 . ever laige the means he lavished at his election when he 
feasted the populace at 10 000 tables, he would not have obtained 
their voles at all but for the suppoi t of Pompeius himself. 

]\L Licinius Crassus was among the foremost men of his time. 
HiS birth was noble, but his patrimony had been seized by the 
Marians and when he commenced his careei as a Sullan partisan 
he had his fortune to make. His branch of the Crassi had received 
the appellation of Dives ftom the wealth accumulated by an early 
ancestor, and it was to the amassing of w^ealth that M. Crassus most 
studiously devoted himself. He was eminent as a speculator and an 
usurer. His talents as a speaker he lent mainly to the services of 
wealthy clients. He educated slaves to make a profit of their sale 
or hire, and watched, it is said, the fires in the city, to buy up pre- 
carious property at the cheapest rates. By the discreet use of his 
increasing means he gained himself a numerous following of mort- 
gagees and debtors. Around him, as a safe and shrewd politician, 
rallied the moneyed interests of the city, the class who were silently 
founding fortimes on the spoils of the provinces, while the great 
chiefs were squandering their estates in the race of preferment. The 
cause of the knights ibund a stedfast patron in M. Crassus ; and 
though his name was not so brilliant as that of Pompeius, he might 
still hope to trim the balance of conflicting parties. 

A third aspirant to power, young and yet undistinguished, now 
enters upon the scene. Caius Julius Caesar, the most famous name 
in history, "was descended from a patrician family of the highest an- 
tiquity, which pretended to derive its origin ftom the goddess Venus, 
through lulus, the son of ^neas, the son of Anchises Up to 
this time the Jiilii had sided generally with the faction of the nobles, 
to which they naturally belonged ; but Marius himself had man led 
a Julia, and the young Caius, his nephew, readily took part with so 
illustrious a relative. He confirmed this connexion bv espousing 
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a flaiighter of Ciniia, and deemed himself the riglitinl heir to the 
Icadersiiip of the popular cause. The seven consulships o£ the one, 
and the four of the other, foiehhadowed in his eyes the future in<m- 
archy of Home ]\Iany causes, he perceived, were co-operating to 
obliterate the instincts of fieecloni and independence, and moulding 
the Eoinan people to subjection to a smgle ruler. To this revolu- 
tion he lent his vvhole streiigtli. He saw, indeed, did many others 
of his class liow ho[l<‘w were the fictions on wnich tlie foini- (T the 
lepubiic iveie founded, but none of them so fiankly iiiiniasked 
and rejected them He thn< laid himself open to the attacks 
of the prejudiced and selfish, and undoubtedly his conduct was in 
many icspects light raid iinscrupulous. Bnt though early ^ii'^peclcd, 
feared, and denounced, Caesar was beloved, more than any piibhc 
man at Lome, b} all wlio came under the fascination of Ins genial 
and generous nature 

As let, indeed, his future eminence was iiglitly e'^tirnated by few 
or none. Ciceio could not fail to mark the brilliancy of Ins talents, 
as well as the beauty of his form and features ; but when he saw 
him studiously disposing his curling locks and his trailing robe he 
declared that frivolous a cieature could never endanger the insti- 
tutions of his country Ca?sar, indeed, was at that time chiefly 
known as a leader of fashion among the careless and dissolute youth 
of his class. The exploits of his early career might raise a smile at 
the buoyant confidence tliey betokened, but betrayed no depth of 
design or fixity of resolution, from which to augur the purpose of a 
life. He had defied the dictator, and adroitly concealed himself 
from his pursuit. He had served at the siege of l\rytilene, and 
mciited a civic crown by saving the lives of his fellow- soldiers. 
When captured by the pirates, and required to produee a ransom of 
twenty talents, he had scornfully promised fifty, but at the same 
time pledged himself to bring his captors to punishment While de- 
tained in their custody he had amused himself by reciting ^o them 
his pla} s and verses ; neveitheless.he did not afterwards fail to keep 
his word with them, for he pursued them -with his squadron, ctsp- 
tiired and delivered them to his imperator. Wlien at a later period 
he followed the prastor Antistius ns quiestor into Spain he wepb it is 
sokI, at the sight of a statue of Alexander, me hero wiio had already 
cmiquered a world at the asre at which his own public career waf 
hut just commencing. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIl. 

UonsiilsKip of Pompeiiis and Grassus. b.c 70 — Their encouragement of the 
popular party — Caesar impeaches certain provincial governors — Cicero 
pleads against Yerres, who retires into exile —Censors appointed to purge 
The Senate — Vanity of Pompeius — The G-ahinian law appointing him to tfip* 
command against the Cilician pirates — His success m this enterprise — Is 
supported by Ca3sar, who studies to detach him from the Senate— Lucullus 
conducts a V ar against Mitliridates and Tigranes — His victory at Tigra- 
nocerta — He is recalled to Rome by the intrigues of Pompeius — The 
Manilian law confers supreme command in the East on Pompeius— Suc- 
cesses of Pompeius — The Euphrates declared to be the boundary of the 
empire — ^Pompeius expels the Seleucidse from Palestine — Death of Mith- 
ridates — Settlement of the East — (b c. 70-63.) 

The few years wbicli liad elapsed since the death of Sulla had wit- 
nessed a great change in the attitude of parties. Up to that period 
every statesman’s birth and connexions afforded, for the most part, 
a guarantee for his political views. This natural inheritance was 
represented in the strongest manner by Marius and Sulla ; excep- 
tions had occurred to it before, and especially in the case of the 
Gracchi; but from this time it almost ceased to exist. While a 
senatorial and a popular party continued both in name and fact to 
be arrayed against one another, they were no longer sharply distin- 
guished by the position and origin of their respective members. 
The interests of party were no longer identified with those of class. 
The game of politics becomes now a contest of individual leaders, 
rather than of ranks and orders. Public interests serve only as a 
cover for personal ambitions. The men who from this time forward 
sought to raise themselves to supreme power issued one and all 
from the ranks of the nobility ; nevertheless, none of them main- 
tained the cause of the Senate except for some momentary advan- 
tage. They all professed at least to devote themselves to the 
interests of the people ; while their real object was self- aggrandise- 
ment, to which the favour of the great masses of the people and the 
provincials seemed more and more essential. 

Pompeius and Grassus had entered on then consulship in the 
year b.c. 70 . The nobles had yielded- without a struggle to the 
u.c. 684. name and influence of the Great Captain ; but they feared 
B.C. TO. popular reforms they believed him to meditate, and 
wotild willingly have refused him a colleague too well disposed tc 
them. The consuls soon justified these apprehensions 
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Tbxeirfirfct object was to secure a bold of popular favour tlirough tbs 
popular magistrates* the tiibiines* and the tribunes %vere to be 
gained b) the lecoveiy of their ancient prerogatives. The mea- 
sures which Sulla Iiad taken against them had been already shaken. 
Catulus and Luculiiis, the leaders of the senatorial paity. could dc 
little to resist the power of the consuls impelled by the v^hole 
weight of the assembly, and supported by the vigorous agitation of 
the youthful Cjesar. When the people had secured this advantage 
the provincials found willing ears to listen to their indignant com- 
plainis of tlie tyranny of tlieir governors. The popular leaders 
resedved to bring the chaiacter of the judges to the test 

fesar vas the first to throw himself forwaid and impeach the 
chiefs of the Senate for malvei>ation abioad. He exposed the 
iniquities of Dolabella in Cilicia, of Antonins in Achaia, but in 
both cases the culprits weie scandalously acquitted. Pompeius 
himself encouraged the rising orator M. Tullius Cicero to denounce 
the crimes of Yerres, to which we must for a moment return. 
This man was powerfuiiy supported. His defence was under- 
taken by Hortensius, the r.blest advocate ot his party, the favour- 
ite of the judges, the acknowledged ‘king of the lav -com ts' 
But it was fm’ther hoped to secure a favourable pi^tor v.ho 
would have to select the judges for the tiial, and with this 
view it was sought to postpone the process ti'I the yeai follow- 
ing. The prosecutor was young and inexperienced ; he was per- 
sonally little knoivn, being a new man, a municipal of Arpinum, of 
knightly family, but of no fuither distinction. He had pleaded, 
indeed, with marked ability on some former occasions, and had dis- 
played much spirit in resisting the tyrannical application of one of 
Sulla’s laws, even in the dictator’s lifetime. As quaistor in Sicily, a 
few years before the government of Yeires, he had gained credit for 
purity as well as for official activity. The Sicilians themselves 
had now enlisted liis services in their behalf, and he came forward 
for the first time as an accuser, havmg hitherto confined himself to 
the less invidious branch of his profession, the defence of the 
accused, Cicero was resolute m resisting the call for delay. He 
demanded time, however, to collect evidence, which the defend- 
ant blindly conceded to himi but he produced his pi oofs in half the 
time allotted him When the prosecutor opened his case he was 
already sure of the approval of the consuls; Hortensius himself 
advised submission, and Yerres declined to plead and retired into 
voluntary exile. Cicero had. m fact, no opportunity of deliver- 
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;ng t.he orations be bad prepared, but be published them as a 
stanrling impeachment of the system against which they were 
directed, and the effect the publication pioduced is a guarantee of 
their substantial truth. The consuls were emboldened to restore 
to the knights their shaie in the judicia, and fhus broke dow the 
great bulwark of aristocratic privilege Pompeius proceeded to 
strike another blow. Sulla had refused to allow the appointment of 
censors mth the function of reviewing the list of the Senate. But the 
consul would not suffer this ofnce to remain longer in abeyance. Sixty- 
four of the senators were now removed from the order, as inadequate 
in. their fortune or unworthy from their character ; and the whole 
body was made to feel that it was the invStriiment of the common- 
wealth, and not its master All the blood of Sulla’s proscriptions 
had secured for his political work only eight years of existence. 

Pompeius, consul though he was, belonged only to the eques- 
trian order, and he professed to be proud of being numbeied therein. 
His biographer desciibes the famous scene which he enacted when, 
being called on by the censors to say whether he had performed all 
the military services requiied of him by law, he replied with a loud 
voice, ‘ I have performed all, and all under my own imperium ’ 
The people broke out into loud shouts, and the youthful hero felt 
that he was popularly recognised as their champion. He gave him- 
self up to the full intoxiCi t:cn of vanity. He required his colleague 
Crassiis to treat him v.uth obfi^eqiilous respect. To the multitude he 
as'iiim-’d an air of haughty reserve. He withdrew from the business 
of an advocate, which the greatest men of the republic had never 
disdained; hegradnally estranged himself from the forum, and never 
went into public except with a crowd of courtiers around him. 
This affectation of royal manners was not assumed witho^'Jt a pur- 
pose, but he could not bend to the compliance of a deuircoguo ; and 
the people, viih. rll their admiration for him, made no further 
advances. He felt at last, aft.^T two years’ dollying witli their 
favour, that he risked losing it altogether, unless he could rouse 
their enthusiasm by newer exploits, xin occasion soon offered 
worthy of his military genius. 

The Mediterranean, the great highway of ancient commerce, 
was infested by swarms of pirates. Sertoriiis intrigued with them 
on the coasts of Spain, Spartacus bargained with them at the Straits 
of Mer^ana, These were not transactions between a hunted fugi- 
tive and a crew of buccaneers , they were rather treaties of service 
an*! alliance between military and navai power, The conquest of 
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S-reece bad driven thousands of expert mariners from rhe continent 
to tlie islands, from the islands to their ships; these adventurers 
ivere fearfully multiplied by every Koman victory in xisia. The 
coast of Cilicia, indeed, placed midway between the emporiums of 
Greek and Onen-taf tiaffic, had long swarmed with predatory flotil- 
las. When Rulla required llithridates to di^man^]e his armaments 
the sailors carried off their vessels to the foitified harbours of these 
pirates. Thence they made descents upon various coasts, stormed 
cities, and sold their captured citizens m the slave marts. The.r 
ships ■'vei e computed at a thousand, the tows they had plundered 
at four hundred ; they ihied the treasuries and temples of the mo«t 
venerated of die Grecian deities. Their streamers were cilded, their 
oars inlaid with silver, their sails were dyed with the Tynan 
purple. They sat down on the shore to sumptuous banquets ; the 
coassi resounded with the melody of their flutes and tabors. Such 
were the romantic stories current about them in the East and the 
West. Towards Koine they manifested more especial!} tlieir pride 
and petulance, and took a pleasure in insulting the ciuzens they 
captured before consigning them to death. 

Even on the coast of Italy several cities nere attacked by these 
marauders. Misenum, Caieta, even Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, 
were all laid under contribution. Two pragtors were carried off from 
the mainland, with their lictors and ensigns ; travellers were stopped 
and plundered even on the Appian Way. But they wanted a 
common centre and chief; they had no confidence in one another, 
and they could not act in concert Still it might have been long 
before they would have fallen to pieces of themselves ; nor could 
the Komans he easily roused to make an effort against them by the 
sufferings of their allies, or even by the indignities practised on 
themselves. But when at last the pirates began to cut off the 
foreign supplies of the city, and it became apparent that Home her- 
self might be >starved into ransom, the danger could no longer be 
overlooked. The proconsul Serviiius had been sent in ^ ^ 07 ^. 
B.c. 78 to root out their strongholds in Asia Minor. After 
three laborious campaigns among the mountains of Cilicia he re 
turned with a triumph and the surname Tsauriciis. He had taken 
some cities, d‘*stroyed maBv vessels, captured several chiefs, and 
given to Cilicia itself the name of a province. These specious suc- 
cesses were of no avail. The pirates were as formidable as ever. 
Metellus drove them asrain to sea, and reduced their allies, rite 
mountaineers of Crete, He waji duly repaid with the title ot 
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Creticus. But chased from one point they quickly reappeared at 
another, and at sea at least could geneially evade the puisuit of 
the Roman armaments. 

Meanwhile the coin-ships of Sicily and Africa ceased to arrive ; ^ 
the largesses of giain to the people were abiuptly stopped. Threatened 
with the worst of evils, Rome ran blindly upon the most desperate 
A u. 687 . of remedies. In the year 67 the tribune Gabinms proposed 
B c. 67. some man of consular rank — pointing of course to 

Pompeius — should be invested for a period of three years with 
absolute authority over all the waters of the Mediterranean, together 
with its coasts for fifty miles inland. The whole Roman empire was, 
in fact, little more than such a fringe of territory, enclosing the great 
midland ocean. In vain did the affrighted senators resist and 
instigate a riot in the city, or oppose the veto of one tribune against 
the measures of another. The motion was carried ; Pompeius was 
named with acclamations, and a force of 120,000 infantry, 5,000 
cavalry, and 500 galleys placed under his orders. 

As the price of provisions fell at once on the passing of the bill, 
the people exclaimed that the very name of their new champion had 
put an end to the crisis. The event fell, indeed, little short of this 
boast. Pompeius chose twenty-four senators for his lieutenants, and 
divided the Mediterranean into thirteen portions, appointing a 
squadron and commander for each. With his force thus distributed 
in every quarter he enclosed the enemy as with a net, and brought 
them unresisting to land. Such of them as escaped his toils, oi 
broke through the meshes, fled with all speed to their usual ren- 
dezvous in Cilicia, as bees, says Plutarch, to their hive. Pompeius 
chased them with a select squadron, but in the meantime he had 
completely cleared the Western waters, and that within the space of 
forty days. The fugitives rallied on their own coasts and encountered 
him in a naval engagement. Routed at sea, they took refuge within 
the walls of Coracesium, but the moderation of their conqueror 
encouraged them to capitulate, and Pompeius was satisfied with 
dispersing them in small parties among the neighbouring cities. To 
Soli, one of the colonies thus established, he gave the name of 
Pompeiopolis, another was planted at Dymss, in Achaia, a third even 
in Calabria. This policy proved judicious, and for a time at least 
the plague of piracy was stayed, though we shall find it life again at 
a later peiicd. The ' piiaiic laurel’ was fairly won, and the victor 
deserves the ciedit of one of the most succcbsful opeiations in 
waiiare 
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As the fivoiiiite of tl\L oeO’-}]-j and cliJianng to he their patrrn, 
Po:npera=> ohtanied 5uppoit iioiA C:n-ar, whr.-c ^arviccs he accepted 
o'lt'i di^iiihed co:ide--ce isi jii But CAiU. iin.lcr tlo .uat ;nan\ 
■^liado'.t v,T.s advancing o/. n llo dtr^ii-crd to derach 

Ponipcius f.c’in ih<i Senate, and tnn-nate the pr \ect 'which he aoc 
Ciceio treincd to eonte:n^-.ate, o: ■'in.ti.ig tic rival oiders under a 
virntal dicnuoiship It r*.ght he tn. t a j-iujoct was altogether 
Vi-i^naiy T„g cml'' c t‘ tho IhanL.:?. *ei nnniv - eais to c-nne could 
o'i> be J-G champion o: O-.c h ct.on 'cr me cocicion of tnerest and 
’^nCciiiVt nue any aneiiipj _o i irifL-eone-^cio cj mt,,ii„£t>s /e 

iL&eritcd PS the saciihce ot one lu another <./n h.s letuin f < in h - 
euro^toismp 'n Spam Cn^ai corn wet Ai I ‘OwcA in-jic wnh 

PoinjjGius by iiiaiin^ge with one of i.i.-' ’wns-woniGii As iic diev, 
neaier to the idol or the people he Icaixit to e^.nnate moie titd} 
the '^veakness of Irs chaiactei. P'-rupeuis loved tlie foiins of the 
coiisutution onl} ])LcaU':e could be so eas.ly r-la^cd lui h''- 
conveiiience Supi eiue po'vci he -^vould not sroize, ( niy ’occausu he 

expected at eveiy crisis rlcu it 'vtould be thiusi upon h an lie • 
extiaouliraiy comniisaions. siiAi that again-t "-iio piiatC", li" 
betok^'iiing vrta.il s^neieignty ; Init CA^ar tro %vi - 'vvCi. incuned 
to suppoit them, as piecodents in hue dnection u: a^tniil mnicaero 
Caesar had a fuittier object m pudiing ths^e honoui'. tUion Ponipeius. 
rie desired his absence fi om Jie cuy, to make looin for h:s own 
intrigues with the people Three Pionrhs had sufficed for tlie 
suppression of tlie piiates. Another pretext w^a-^ not wanting ini 
confening upon the successful impeiatoi a second oommcUid not 
extensive, and more pmmanont. Sulla’s peace ’with hliTnidates had 
been a makeAiit fo. -I'e occablon. The causes of distui lance 
remained the same . the ambition of the king himself die diSalFiotion 
cf the provincials, and the tyranny of their governoi'^. Mithiidan^ 
was again in arms , the Ea-t w'as once moie in fiameSj and tlif; 
generals of the republic vrere lecedmg a thud time befoie the 
advancing conflagration. 

Luculius was consul with Aurehus Corta, in the year 7 f, 'wlu^?'. 
the appiehension iii>t aro^e of a renew'ai of the tvar Consuls and 
convalar.s intrigued for the command. The provinces loi x. c. gso 
th*^ ensuing yeai had been alieady assigned^ and Gaul had 
fallen to Luculius. But Luculius wus anxious to exchange tins 
command for an Eastern governnient, anxious to secure the distinction 
for himself, nor less anxious to snatch it fiom Pompeius, who, tliougli 
still engaged m his contest tvith Soi tonus might, he loared, irape- 
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rioiisly demaDd it. This arraDgemeniij hovfever, required a vote of 
the people, and could only be obtained by ignoble condescensions. 
Luciillus was at last appointed to Cilicia, which bordered upon 
Cappadocia and Pontus ; while Cotta, who had sued for the same 
command, -was put off vfith the secondaiy charge of defending the 
Hellespont with a naval armament. 

Lucullus crossed into Asia with a single legion to receive the 
obedience of the numeious forces still posted beyond the j®gean 
Since the murder of Fimbria the troops of the i epublic had become 
tearfully demoralised ; ail discipline was lost, and soldiers and bihcers 
vied wuth one another in harassing the natives. Lucullus set to work 
to chastise these excesses, and con ected at the same time the abuses 
of the civil government. But Mitliridates w^as already in the field, 
at the head of 150,000 men tramed to the use of Poman weapons^ 
and lelieved from the fatal encumbrances of Orientui warfare — its 
embroidered tents, its sumptuous furniture, and its trains of eunuchs 
and concubines. He had invaded Bithyma, wlieie he was again 
welcomed as an avenger by the suffeiing cities. For four years the 
contest was waged, and the success of Lucullus was at last signal. 
But Mitlnidates, expelled from Pontus, took lefuge in Armenia; the 
king, Tigranes, refused to deliver him up, and began to utter menaces 
against the republic. The kingdom of Armenia had reached under 
this haughty chief its highest pitch of gieatness. Embracing origi- 
nally the mountains in which the Eiqihrates and the Tigris take 
tliPir rise, it now stretched Irom the Euxine to the Caspian, and 
formed a barrier against the incursions of the Scythian hordes 
mto southern Asia. On the east it ivas pressed by the formidable 
power of the Parthians, but its ruler had encroached westward upon 
Cappadocia and Cilicia, and had wrested a gieat part of Syrk 
from the last descendant of the Seleuoida3 who still reigned ii 
Antioch. The Armenians had never yet been led against the Eoman 
legions, and Tigranes was confident of the invincible strength of his 
mailed cavalry. Perhaps he relied no less on the difficult charactei 
of his mountainous country. But the great battle of Tigranocerta 
dispelled his calculations The Romans were few in number, but 
their prowess w'as irresistible. The mailed horsemen were cut to 
pieces, helpless either for fighting or for fieeing. Lucullus pushed 
on, and \rould have taken Artaxata, the’ capital, but the murmui’s of 
his owi soldiers compelled him to desist He turned to the right 
on his homeward route and captured Hisibis, on the Tigris But 
tin compl'jints of the legionaries, who were v/eaiied with sucli long 
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md distant service:, and uf tJbe othciaL*- whose rapacity le had con- 
trolled, had made theiiihelves heard at Rome. The demagogues ol 
the city, envious and spiteful, charged the proconsul with piotracting 
ft gloiious Well irom «ove of po%ver and avarice. They enumerated 
the provinces subj‘^ct to his impel lum: Cilicia, Asia, Bithyuia, 
Paphlagonia, Gaiatia, with the kingdoms of Fontus and Armenia; 
and taunted him with tlie plimdei or palaces, as if he had been sent 
to ride kings and not to coiiquei them. Such were the frivolous 
pretences on which tiie iJOiple -^vere induced to press foi their hero's 
lecall. He W'as required to release a poition of his troops from 
sciVice at the moment that he was about to lead his whole force 
against Mithridates Ilis successes weie at once arrested and re- 
vel seel, and the pi evinces suffered from Ifesh ineuisions. 

This vacillation in the policy of the government had been 
oroiight about by the tribunes in the interest of Pompeius. The 
leapjiearance of Mithridates m arm^ served their purpose of declanng 
’that the state was in danger, that Lucullus had failed, that none but 
the Great Captain was equal to the crisis. The potver of the king ot 
Fontus bad in fact been thoroughly bioken, and Lucullus, if suffered 
to act, would ha\e extinguished it tvithout fail. But another game 
was to be played, ^tlaailius, a tribune, pioposed to confer upon 
Fompeius enormous powers lor the uesti action M thio biuk'iu enemy, 
whose refeources Oiceio magnified wuth the same lioud rhetoric 
with which he bkickened his character. The pirates had, indeed, 
required to be stremiously de?dt with; and the bill of Gabinius 
might be justified by the emergency ; but that of Maniliiis served no 
state necessity ; it W’-as a device for the gratification of unlawful 
ambition. The people, how'ever, supported it with acclamations; 
the eloquence of Ciceio, wdio began now' to be felt as a power in the 
state, recommended it to wavering state&men; Csesar and Crassiis 
smiled favourably upon it; the earnest dissuasions of Catiilus ami 
lioitensius were overborne by the general enthusiasm Even among 
the nobles there were some who were pleased to be rid at any price 
of the presence of the man they feared and suspected, sss. 
Pompeius was still abroad when the appointment was 
notified to him, and the pretence he made of aversion to it disgusted 
even his admii'ers It was well knowm that he had envied the 
fortune of Lucullus, who had commanded now for se en successive 
years, and penetrated into regions never before visited by the Roman 
arms. He had feared to be eclipsed by this rivafs triumphs, and 
was eager to eclipse them in his turn. The two generals, who 
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met ill tlie centre of Asia Minor, scarcely dissembled tbeir mntnai 
jealousy. The one disregarded every disposition made by Ms pre- 
decessor, and studiously disparaged his exploits; the other could 
retort by affirming that the triumphs of Pompeius had been won over 
foes already broken. Lepidus, Spartarus, andt even Sertorius, he 
might say, had been already worsted by Catulus, Crassus, and 
Metellus. He had now only the shadow of the great Mithridates to 
contend with, and he had ai rived just m time to snatch the laurels 
from the hand of Liicullus. It was related that when the two impe- 
rators met with their wreathed fasces, those of Lucullus, who had 
come from a green and shady region, were fresh and verdant, while 
his rival, who had tiaversed a sandy desert, had only withered 
branches to exhibit. The hctors of the one offered some of their 
fresh leaves to the others ; and this was taken as a sign that Pompeius 
was about to gather the i eward of his predecessor’s victories. 

On his return to Borne the nobles would have compensated 
Lucullus for the ill-treatment he had suffeied. But the people 
regarded him with all the more jealousy, and their tribunes enn- 
tinued to withhold from him for three years the triumph he had sc 
justly merited. For his own part he seems to have paid little 
heed to the conduct of either party. He had not, indeed, ruled the 
East so many years without amassing enormous wealth and im- 
bibing expensive tastes, and these he was now content to enjoy in 
private retirement. His villas and gardens were the most magni- 
ficent in Borne-; his collections of pictures and statues formed an 
era in the culture of his countrymen ; he opened his libraries to 
public use, though the students who frequented them were more 
commonly Greeks than Romans. He lavished immense sums in the 
breeding of fish, the fashionable folly of the day, and let the sea 
into his ponds at Bauli by a channel cut through a lofty hill. 
Pompeius, who never forgot that his rival had traversed Asia at the 
hei.id of an army, called Mm, not without bitterness, a ‘ Xerxes in 
the toga.’ But Lucullus was a practical philosopher, and if he re* 
nonneed the cares of public life for voluptuous indolence, he could 
also forgive his enemies, and smile at the triumphs they had gained 
at Ms expense. Some pleasing anecdotes are related of his inter- 
course with Pompeius at a later period. 

The assertion that Mithiidates had actually ceased to be formi- 
ckible at the moment when the tribes insisted on sending Pompeius 
against; him, seems to be justified by the promptness with which He 
now sued for peace. But the imperator would accord him no terms, 
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find required bis imconclitional submission. With sarage resolution 
be girded himself once more for war. Pompeins smiled with the 
assurance of an easy trnimpb. His army, united to the legions of 
Luoiillus, was twice as numerous as the broken forces of bis adrer-* 
sary. battle on boidei of the Lyciis. in the lesser Armenia, 
g-ave a complete victory to the Roman-- IViithridates fled to 
Tigranes; but thi^ ally no'w set a price upon his bead, and be was 
obliged to make bis escape through the defiles of the Caiicasus, and 
shut himself up in a fortress of Colchis^ Tbeie, secure birn^f-'^if, be 
intrigued against bis treacherous accomplice, and the throne oi 
Tigranes wan soon shaken by a domestic revolt. The tyiant had 
put two of his sons to death, a third fled to the Parthian coast, and 
engaged the king, Phraates, to lead him back in triumph into 
Armenia. Driven out a second time, he threw liimseH on the 
as^sisraiice of the Romans, who were already advancing upon 
Artaxata, when Tigranes surrendered wdthout a blow. Pompeius 
divided his kingdom between him and his son, but soon found a 
pretext for ejecting the younger candidate, who now sought aid 
from Phraates. The I tomans and the Partliians watched each other 
from either side of the Euphiates, but as yet neither ventured to 
commence the attack. 

Pompeins was now free to pursue his fiist enemy. He wintered 
on the Lycus, and after repelling an attack of the Albanians pene- 
trated in the spring of b.c. 65 as far as the Phasis. He had pene- 
trated beyond the furthest limits of Roman warfare, but his onward 
advance was checked by diversions in his fiank and rear. After 
passing a winter at Aniisus, in Pontus, and indulging his soldiers 
with all the license from which Lucullus had so studiously withheld 
them, he allowed himself to forget the fugitive Mithridates, while 
ho nourished other schemes of more magnificent conquest. The 
Buxine and the Caspian he had found barren both of fame and 
booty : but the Red Sea and the Perhian Gulf might reward him 
with the wealth cf Cyrus and the renown of Alexander. 

In the spring of b.c. 64 Pompeius crf>ssed the Taurus, and 
directed his march upon Syria. The wretched inhabitants, whom 
their feeble ruler had left a prey to the wandering Arabs, might 
rejoice to hear the proconsul proclaim that the dynasty of Seleucus 
had ceased to reign. Syria and Phoenicia were at once reduced to a 
Roman province, wdiile Antiochus was relegated to a petty throne 
in the district of Commagene Oarhoene and Chalcidice were deli- 
vered to dependent princes, and the Buphnstes was declared to b*? 

T 
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ilie boundary of the empire. The realm of Palestine, southward, 
was a prey to family quarrels It had been freed from the yoke of 
the Seleucides by the bravery of its heroes the Maccabees, and to 
their descendants the Jewish people had continued to pay willing 
homage. But now two brothers, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, con- 
tested the priesthood, in which the temporal sovereignty also resided. 
The younger had expelled the elder and proclaimed himself king. 
The priests and nobles sided with the deprived Hyrcanus, but the 
usurper Aristobulus was the favourite of the nation. Hyrcanus 
appealed to Pompeius, After pretending to weigh the claims of 
both rivals he consented to undertake his restoration. The Jews 
defended their freedom and their choice with little regard to their 
means of maintaining them. They were speedily driven from the 
field into the strong city of Jerusalem and the temple which formed 
its citadel. After holding out for three months, the impregnable 
fortress was scaled on a day of religious ceremonial, when the 
defenders had neglected to man the walls. Pompeius, in defiance of 
the remonstrances of the priests, penetrated into the Holy of Holies; 
but he abstained from rifling its treasures, and contented himself 
with reconstituting the government in dependence upon the republic. 
He might now have carried his victorious arms, in emulation of 
Alexander, to the verge of the Eastern Ocean ; but the sudden death 
of Mithridates recalled him to dispose of his vacant thrones. 

The king of Pontus, driven beyond the Caucasus, but relieved 
from the immediate pursuit of the Romans, had had leisure to 
revolve new dreams of aggression. He had conceived the gigantic 
scheme of attacking Rome from the forests of Scythia. He had 
connected himself with the wild tribes between the Tanais and the 
Danube. Beyond these, Thrace, he well knew, was filled with a 
restless population never yet fully subdued by his enemy. He 
might hope to lead a vast horde of barbarians to the eastern gorges 
of the Alps, and pour down into Italy at the point where an invader 
was least anticipated.. The plan, if ever ripe for execution, was 
defeated by petty jealousies and treacheries. The old king had esta- 
blished himself in the Cimmerian Chersonesus, a secure and com- 
manding position ; but he found himself enveloped in revolts and 
intrigues among his own family and subjects. After the manner of 
so many Oriental sovereigns, he had consulted his personal safety 
tF.c 691. ^7 putting to death several of his many children ; but 
Ra €3 vlctim to Pharnaces, his favourite among 

them, who had once riaen against him, and ivhom he had spared. 
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At the extremity he is said to have taken poisf^n ; but the 
draught, it seem-^, had no effect upon him, and he was hnallj obliged 
to throw himself upon the swoid of a slave. Pharnaces was allowed 
to letain the kingdom c-f the Bosporus Comana and P«iphlagonia 
were formed into dependent sovereignties. Galatia and Cappadocia 
were settled, with extended ternrorj, upon two faithful allies of 
Rome, Deiotarus and Aiiobarzanea. Thirty-nine cities were founded 
by Pompeius, or re-peopled. Selcncia. Antioch, and Phanagoria, 
in the Chersonese, weie declaied fiee communities under the 
patronage of the republic. From the L}cus to the Joidan the 
fioniier of the empire was organised under Roman proconsuls oi 
native vassals; but Pontus, Cilicia, Syria, and Idioenicia were 
definitively inscribed upon the list of piovinces. Beyond the 
Euphrates, Armenia still letamed the name of independence ; but 
«he had lost all power of self-support, and henceforth only fluctuated 
in her reliance upon the Romans alternately with the Parthiaiis. 


CHAPTER XXXYin. 

pD&ition of the oligarchical party — Character of M, Porcius Cato — Pro 
gress of Csesar m popular favour — Ciecro supports Pompems and 
Crassus, and advocates tne bill of Maniliu« — Manoeuvres of Caesar — Pro- 
cess of Rabinus — Intrigues of Catilma — His early career — Crassus and 
Caesar suspected of plotting with him — infiuenee over the young 
nobiiicy — Yiew of Roman society — Coarseness of the men, and frivolity of 
the women — Decline of religion and spread of superstition — The Catili- 
narian conspiracy — The Optimates prepare to (ncca.nfer it, and einplc% 
Cicero to expose and overthrow it — Cvitilina is reje ed for the consulship 
— His plans revealed to Cicero, consul in 64, and laid before the Senate and 
people — Cicero authorised to provide for the safety of the state — Catilma 
alloy ed to quit the city — His associate^- seized, -(b.o. 65, 64.) 

During the absence of Pompeius in Asm the extreme section of 
the oKgarchical party, well pleased at the removal of a champion 
whom they distrusted to so distant an exile, placed themselves 
under the guidance of their natural chiefs, men of ancient lineage 
and ancestral honours, such as Catulus, Lucullus, Serviiius, 
Lentulus, and Marcellus. But none of these were men of com- 
manding ability, nor even of adequate energy. Catulus they could 
not fail to respect, but they regretted his want of firmness. Lucullus 
seems to have disregarded theii solicitations. Many of the principal 
nobility were sunk m luxury and indolence, and the eloquence of 
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HonensiuSj their best speaker, was speedily eclipsed by that of the 
upstart Cicero. But there was one man still in their ranks, a pie- 
beian by extraction, untried in civil and military affairs, m whose 
unflinching zeal and dauntless courage they could securely confide, 
whose honesty and true patriotism few among tli^m could appreciate. 
Judgment, indeed, and tact he sorely needed ; but these were quali- 
ties which the nobles held in little regard, and neither he nor they 
were sensible of the deficiencj^ 

This man was M, Porcius Cato, heir to the venerable name of 
the censoi Cato, his great-grandfather, a name long revered by the 
Romans for the probity and simplicity of its bearer. The youngef 
Cato believed, like his ancestor, in the mission of a superior caste to 
govern the Roman commonwealth, in the right of a supeiior race to 
hold the tvorld in bondage; nor less in the absolute authority of 
husband over wife, of parent over child, of master over servant. 
Yet these fearful dogmas were held by a man whose natural temper 
was quite averse from the violence by which alone they can be 
maintained, and who strove, on principle rather than from instinct, 
to repress the natural promptings of humanity by abstract specula- 
tion and severe self-discipline. Born m the year B.c. 95, he had 
witnessed the close of the Social War, and resented as a mere boy 
the compromise in which it resulted. Nevertheless his feelings had 
revolted from the atrocities with which Sulla avenged it ; and alone 
of his party he sighed over their victories, and lamented the bloody 
execution they did upon their enemies. From early years he trained 
himself after the austere pattern of the ancient times. Inured to 
frugality, and of simple tastes, he rose above the temptations of his 
class to rapine and extortion. Enrollmg himself in the priesthood of 
the god Apollo, he seemed to feel a divine call to the practice of bodily 
self-denial, which constituted the religious life in the view of many of 
the ancients. He imbibed the doctrines of the Stoic philosophy, the 
stiffiiess of which was congenial to his tem[)er, and sought honestly 
to follow the strictest rules of true virtue. Doubtless the exigencies 
of public affairs drove him, like others much less worthy, to some 
sordid compromises with ins own principles, while in piivate life the 
strength he affected became a source of manifold weakness. It , 
made him proud of his own deserts, confident in his judgments, 
inaccessible to generous impulses, caustic in his remarks on others, 
a blind observer of forms, and a slave to prejudices. A party com- 
po'^ed of such men as Cato would have been lil-matched with the 
fmfty ^triguers opposed to them; but when the selfinh, indolent. 
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knd liiipriiicipled cliose tlieiiiselves a champion of a character so 
alien fruiii tlieir own, the hollowness of the alliance and the ho^.e- 
iessness of the cause became suihcientlv manifest. 

On the other liand^ the chiefs of faction most opposed to the 
Optimates weie beginning to consolidate their forces. Pompeius, 
Crass lis, and Cjnsar weie all -working to the same end, the abase* 
ment of the old goTerning party, though they had as yet arrived at 
no distinct understanding among themselves, and the most important 
man of the three was himself absent fioin the city m pursuit of the 
pirates or of ^Iithiidates. They had secured, moreover, the vigor- 
ous assistance of the orator Cicero, w ho at this time lent himself to 
the cause v’iucli seemed likely to gain the ascendant, and to favour 
his own views of personal advancement. Cjssar had made himself a 
marked man, and raised high the hopes of the popular party when, 
m the year b c 68, he had delied the law of Sulla, and exhibited the 
bust of Maiiub aiiiorg the images of his own family. He had made 
a funeral oration over his aunt Julia, the wife of the same proscribed 
hero of the people, and had pleaded the cause of Cornelius Cinna 
and obtained an amnesty for him and othei exiles of the Marian party. 
After his return from the qutestorbhip m Spain he had gained 
another step in public honours, and as aidile had delighted the popu- 
lace with the lavish munificence of his shows. This charge he had 
been enabled to defray by securing the aid of a wealthy 6S9, 
colleague, Bibulus, for his own resources were early 
exhausted, and his debts amounted to 1,300 talents. At the same 
time Cicero was buppoiting the bill of Maniliiis, and hoping thereby 
to attach Pompeius to his interests. He aho undertook the defence 
of the tribune C. Cornelius, who, at the instigation no doubt of Caesai 
or Orassus, had made some startling attacks upon the prerogatives of 
the Optimates, and been repaid by a chaige of treason for disregard- 
ing the veto of a colleague. 

The Optimates were baffled in their process against this petty 
adversary ; but they could retaliate upon Csesar. On getting the 
ffidileship this ardent enemy had demanded a public mission to i educe 
Egypt to the form of a province, in vrntue of the will of king 
Ptolemy Alexander. This country, through which all the commerce 
of the Past already passed, was leputed the wealthiest in the world. 
Mo Homan officer could touch its soil but much gold would assuredly 
stick to his hand. Orassus and Caesar disputed the plunder which 
should accrue to the fortunate man who sliould become its proconsul ; 
but the Senate mustered ail its forces to baffle both claimants, and was 
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enabled, perbap . by tbeir division, to st cceed. It employed a tribune 
named Papins to declare tb.at all foreignei-vS, and especially C&sar’s 
clients, the transpadane Gams, should be lemoved from the city, and 
thus cleared the forum of a violent section of his adherents. The 
quebtion about Egypt was postponed, and Csesar was invited to preside 
at the tribunal which inquired into cases of murder. He set to work 
to brand the dictatorship of Sulla wuth a legal stigma. He first cited 
before him two obscure creatures who had shed blood in the proscrip- 
tion and condemned them. He next induced a tribune to accuse an 
aged senator, Eabirius, of the slaughter of the notorious traitor 
Saiuminus. In this case Cicero himself defended the culprit, but 
failed to move the judges. Eabirius appealed to the people, and 
again Cicero pleaded for him, •while the senators made every e'fibrtto 
arouse the compassion of the populace. It was kno'STn, indeed, to 
everyone that Eabirius had not slain Satiirnmus, and further that the 
real slayer had been publicly justified and reiFarded ; besides that the 
deed, whosesoever it was, had occurred thirty-six years before, and 
might well be condoned by the children of the generation who 
witnessed it. But the people were immensely excited, and would 
have defied all justice and mercy for the sake of the triumph they 
anticipated, had not the pisetor, Metellus Celer, suddenly struck the 
fiag which floated on the Janiculum wdiile the tribes "were assembled 
for public business. In ancient times the striking of the fiag was 
the signal that the Etrurians were advancing to attack the city. 
Straightway all public business was suspended, the comitia was 
dissolved, the citizens rushed to man the walls. The formality 
still remained in use among a people singularly retentive of tra- 
ditional usages; and now the multitude which had just shouted 
clamorously for innocent blood laughed at the trick by which its 
tr.c. 691. was arrested, and acqmesced in the suspension of 

B c. 63 . proceedings. Csssar had gained his point in the alarm and 
mortification of the Senate, and ailo'\ved the matter to drop, which he 
never perhaps seriously intended to push to extremity. 

But Caesar gamed moie than this. The leaders of the people 
now used their influence to get so hopeful a champion elected head 
of the college of pontiffs, a pi’erogative which the people had so 
lately recovered. As chief pontiff he became the mover of a great 
political engine, and his person was rendered inviolable. Neither 
the notorious laxity of his moral conduct, nor his avowed disregard 
for the religious traditions of the state, hindered Csesar^s advancement 
so the highest office of the national worship. His duties indeed wer€ 
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the more complete, as i: was a victory over Catiilus v ho had com- 
peted vith him for the dign-ty, ant! odered him a bribe to withdriw 
Bur the OptimaresA’vere inient on In- d^^-tiiictmu, rnd weie tlirea'eu" 
ing mm with a charge or trea-orabh conspiracy. The penniicate 
\:as ncc> s-ary to tecuie bis perso ml "When the hour oi 

clcc'ica aa rived he said lj his niothii as he -Cit his houcc, ‘ Ih’s da; 
}'our son ’.ill ha eidiei clnei pontiJi or an ox j ' 

The ciimc which it v,as sought lo £a^ . - ' >n i v.a- can- 
plioity ’^v’lth a seditmus conspiracy of the ilce^cm anccit^n F^r 
some ; t^ars past the city had been kept in lev e: .ah anxiery 'n* lumo’irs 
of a plot, not against any parncuiai inteiest or part n hut auaniat th- 
vciy constitution of the body politic. The nohle^' had sounded tin 
fijaiin. and had insinuated that Cses-u, Cia-sus, an-I other mi:iusr 
Citizens, objects of their special d1^.fi:e and fear nc:e engaged in 
con ti lying the oveithio^r of the fctatt. This alleged corApiracy is ‘-o 
startling in its character and conduct, so picturesque in the detail o-’ 
its circumstances, that it has di awn mors than a con men shaie cf 
attenricii fioin the students of hi^toiy: and the inducem Mts '.vhich 
the Eoman Optimates m.glit have Lad to invem it, or, it it leuily 
existed in embryo, to drive it into open expl<*siun are so obv-ous 
that suspicion has been ofen thrown upon the chn-^-ges cm rent ij 
made against its reputed author But surely tlicy who would seek 
to absolve Catiiiiia from the guilt winch ha^ been so fir all v nxe-"' 
upon him vroiild cast a stigma hardly les-^ shocking upon Ciceio, wdio 
tiacked and biought him to punishment. Tin’s would be treason, a- 
it weie, to the honour of human nature; ^rhile Tie testimony of 
Sallust to the main facts repoited is so direct and iiLiiesitating, sc 
little liable to suspicion of personal or pautybias and so strictly con- 
temporary, that to 1 eject it would be to discrcJir the founclations of 
histoiy altogether. The story, as in all other complicated Incidents, 
has its difficulties, but these seem to tveigli as norhing against the 
general truth of the recorded nanative It ma,y be well to leview it 
in connexion with the ciicumsrances of Reman society at this crisis 
In its history. 

The generation of statesmen "vvliich had grown up^ at the feet of Uie 
Scipiosand the Gracchi, though it had exchanged min.h of the simple 
dignity of the old Roman character foi a tasteless aiicclation ci 
lielienic culture, was still for the moist pait iniuiied with high and 
honourable principles, and devoted to the tvelfare of the state under the 
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giiai'antee of public ]il)e^t 5 ^ But its children liad ninch degenerated 
from this standard. The vast accession of wealth and power wliieh 
ensued from the conquest of the East overthrew all moral barriers 
to the torrent of selfish indulgence. Liixuij and dissipation had 
reduced the noblest houses to beggary ; a fe# crafty iisure^-s hcul 
gathered up the plunder of a multitude oi* spendthrifts. Political 
and private gambling had converted men of birth and station into 
needy adventuiers, all the more dangerous to the state from their 
high connexions, and to individuals from their gallant bearing and 
seductive manners. Among these reckless and accomplished bravoes 
none was so conspicuous or so able as L. Sergius Catilina. His 
descent was among the most ancient in Rome, and he had served witli 
distinction among the nobles ranged under Sulla. His valour, indeed 
from the first had been tainted with brutal ferocity. He was accused, 
as has been said, of assassinating a brother and grasping at his 
estate. All Rome had seen him waving on a pike the head of the 
murdered Gratidianus. It was rumoured that, wanting to marry the 
pi’ofligate Orestilla, lie had sacrified his son to secure her favour. 
Laden with tlie infamy of such cnmes as these, Catilina had never* 
theless sued for public honours, had obtained the praetorsbip, suc- 
ceeded to the government of Africa, and on liis return in b.c, 65 was 
about to offer himself for the consulship. Publius Clodius, a stripling, 
not less f»»*ofligate, but as yet less notoiious, crossed Ins path with a 
charge of malversation in his province Presently the rumour ran 
that Catiliiia, thus discovered, plotted with Calpurniiis Piso Aiitro- 
nins, and other dissolute and disreputable nobles, to murder the 
successful candidates and seize the government by force. The names 
of both Crassus and Cassar wei e whispered in connexion with this 
intrigue. The one, it is said, was to be created dictator, the other 
his master of the horse. Wlien it ^vas asked on what militaiy 
resources these adventurers relied, it was answeied that Piso, who 
had got the command of a province in Spain, was to organise an 
armed force in that quarter to balance tlie legions of the Senate 
under Pompeius The scheme, it was alleged, was opportunely 
detected ; the chief conspirators discovered and marked. Piso shortly 
afterwards was cut off in his province by banditti, or possibly by 
assassins ; but the proceedings with w^hich the culprits were menaced 
were stayed by the intervention of a tribune, and the circumstances 
of the plot, if any such really existed, were never formally revealed. 

This affair must, indeed, ever remain dark and dubious. Catilina, 
It seems, did not shrink from suing for the consulship again in the 
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/ear following. Strange indeed it must appear that, notwitlistanding 
«jOie unqiieKiioned and more lepiited atrocitiesj this man could 
connect himself with many eminent personages and obtain their 
open siippoit. Cicero himself, a man of undoubted purity, was 
ready to defend Iiiiii agaill^t Clodnis, and io unite with him in joint 
competition for the consulship. But it v* as over the cormpt patrician 
youth that Ik* ^xeici^ed the most exti aordinary ascendancy. He 
tanglit them lo depend upon lii^ countenance and assistance in every 
<‘!ct of wickedness oi meannes'^. Catilina was them friend, their 
champion, and their idol They vaunted his stiengtli and vigour, 
his address m bodily exeicises, hi^ non frame, winch could endure 
alike the toils of wai and the excesses of debauch He became the 
model of the youthful aspirants to fashionable distinction, which 
demanded not only splendour in dress and equipages, but eminence 
in martial accomplihliments. 

The state of society in which such a man could acquire so much 
influence may be gathered from a glance at the circumstances in 
which he moved. When the Boman returned home for a short res- 
pite from the wars he beheld few objects around him which could 
allay the fever of his excited imagination. His pride was fed by 
trophies and triumphs, by his letinne of captive slaves, by the spoiB 
of conquered palaces. In the intervals of danger and rapine few 
cared to relax into the vapid enjoyments of art and literature, which 
had failed to save Greece from subjugation. The writers of Rome 
were few, and exercised but a tran.-ient influence on a small circle 
of students Nor were the ordinary habits of civil life such as to 
soften the brutal manners of the camp. The Romans lived at first 
in castes, afterguards in parties; even in public places there was 
little fusion or intercourse of ranks, wliile at home they domineered 
over tlieir client, s as patione, over their slaves as masters, over their 
vuves and children as husbands and fathers. The instruction, in- 
deed, of boyhood was general in the upper classes, but it was im- 
parted by slaves, w’-ho corrupted the temper of their pupils more 
than they improved their understanding : and when they married 
still young from motives of convenience they were found incapable 
of guiding or elevating their still more neglected consorts. The 
women were never associated in th^ir husbands’ occupations, knew 
little of their affairs, and were less closely attached to their interests 
than even their bondsmen. They seldom partook of their amuse- 
ments, which accordingly degenerated into debauches Sjstemati- 
rally deprived of instruction, 'che Roman matron was 
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indeed, to vaunt her ignorance as a vircue. To know Greek and 
Latin books, to sing and dance, to please in conversation, these, in 
the opinion of the historian Sallust, were no better than seductive 
fascinations, and worthy only of courtesans. If a woman broke 
through this mental bondage she lost in character what she gained 
in atti action. In either case she v/as almost equally despised. The 
laws which gave such facility of divorce show ho'w little the Eomans 
regarded the interests of the married state, while the common prac~ 
tice of adoption among them proves the weakness of their parental 
sentiment. 

Thus did the morose and haughty Roman stand isolated in the 
centre of his family and of society around him ; nor did he strive 
to exalt his moral nature by sympathy with the divinity above him. 
A century, indeed, had scarcely elapsed since Polybius had praised 
the Romans for their earnestness in religion. No doubt they had 
then acknowledged its moral sanctions. They had regarded the gods 
as avengers of crime and pitrons of virtue. But even then the imita- 
tion of the divine nature, as a moral principle, was unknown to them. 
They gloated, Greeks and Romans alike, over the stories of lust and 
violence ascribed to the objects of their worship, and if they feared 
the divine power never dreamed of adoring the divine goodness 
Their leligious practices were not moral acts, but adopted as charms 
to preserve them from the caprice or ill-nature of the power above 
them. From this debasing superstition even their strongest intellects 
could not -wholly release themselves, while the general relaxation of 
positive belief in the educated class %vas accompanied, as is commonly 
the case, with still more grovelling prostration on the part of the 
ignorant. 

Such a society already trembled on the verge of dissolution. 
Thoughtful men shuddered at the frailness of the bands which still 
held it together, and the manifold energies at work for its destruc- 
tion. Catilma's designs, suspended for a moment, were ripening to 
another crisis, and the citizens pointed with horror to the victim of 
a guilty conscience, stalking through the streets with agitated gait, 
his eyes bloodshot, his visage ashy pale, revolving in his restless soul 
the direst schemes of mmder and conflagration. Involved in ruin- 
ous debt, his last hope of extrication had been the plunder of a pro- 
vince. The spoils of the prsetorship had been wrested from him by 
his accuser, and access to the consulship denied him But his recent 
escape assured him that he was too noble a culprit to be convicted ; 
he scarcely deigned to veil his iutrigues while he solicited the 4id of 
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men of the highest families in the city. The young prodigals calitcl 
for ^ new tables/ or the abolition of debts. Such was their chief aim, 
but xvitli that, or after that, they would gaily rush into a revolution, 
and make a division among them of the public offices. x4inong 
these despeiate plotters Aveie two nephews of Sulla. Autionius 
and Cra^sus had been candidates for the consulship ; Bestia was a 
./libime elect ; Lentiilus and Celhegus, both members of the Cor- 
nelian house, were nobles of distinction, but lost in character ; even 
the actual consul Antonins was suspected of privity to their designs. 
They counted upon the support of the men who had been ruined by 
Sulla, and hoped to inhame the turbulence and lust of lapine which 
animated the diegs of the populace. They expected moreover the 
armed assistance of many of the disbanded veterans, who had already 
squandered the estates tliey had so suddenly acquired. They pro- 
posed to invoke the latent hostility to Eome which even yet smoui- 
deied among the Italians. Finally, they proposed to seize the 
gladiators’ schools a:: Capua, and some would even arm a new 
insiurection of slaves and criminals. This last measure was the 
only enoimity to which Catilina would not consent. 

Among the Optirnates some were not wanting who watched the 
coming storm with secret satisfaction. Too much of their power, 
they felt, had been surrendered to their military patron, and they 
longed for an opportunity of resuming it in his absence. They 
fretted at the contempt into which they had fallen ; the consulship 
and pontificate had become the prey of any daring adventurers ; the 
example of usurpation had now descended to mere cut-throats and 
robbers ; they would check it once and for ever by a signal chas- 
tisement; they would let the great Pompeius himself know that 
they could save and rule the state without him. The pi ogress of 
Cicero in general esteem formed an important element in their calcu- 
lations. By placing him in the consul’s chair they hoped to secure 
him for their instrument, and to employ his zeal and abilities in the 
great work they contemplated, the i estoration of their own ascend- 
ancy. Cicero was already in favour with the people, who were easily 
induced to advance him. He had been praetor in the year u c. 689 . 
65, but had refused to quit the forum for the sordid emolu- 
ments of a province He w’-as next designated for the consulship ; 
and the insignificance of Antonius, the colleague assigned to him, 
showed that to him alone all parties looked for the salvation of the 
state. He entered upon his office in 63, and proposed various 
measures, devoting himself, however, sedulously to the interests of the 
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oligarchy, vnth 'which he now began to feel himself connected, xls 
the year advanced the schemes of Catilina drew all attention, the con- 
c,c. G 91 . spirators awaiting the issue of the consular comitia for the 
B c. 63 . year, at which he still pretended to seek a legitimate 

election When his suit was once more i ejected he no longer medi- 
tated delay. An accomplice named Curius had betrayed the secret 
to his mistress Fulvia ; she had promptly communicated it to Cicero, 
and under his msti notions obtained every particular of the intended 
outbreak. The information was laid before the Senate, and a decree 
passed that the consols should pro’dde for the safety of the state.’ 
But every move was hazardous. We have seen how illustrious were 
the names involved. The time had passed when the consul could 
venture to draw his sword, like an Ahala or anOpimius, call the 
citizens to follow him, and rush boldly upon the wTetches whom the 
Senate had denounced as its enemies. Though the nobles still 
alaimecl this power ibr then champion in the last resort, it violated a 
principle winch the people would never surrender, that every citizen 
accused of a capital crime might appeal to the tribes. Such dubious 
friends as C^sar and Crassus, and others, would have been on the 
•watch to baffle it. But the danger was imminent. The conspira- 
tors were completing their preparations and collecting their arms. 
They had fixed a day for the rising, and assigned to each his post and 
office. The veterans, long solicited, were fiocking to their rendez- 
vous. The fieet at Ostia wa's supposed to be gained, and assistance 
promised from Spain and Africa. The legions were with Pompeius 
in the East, or dispersed in the provinces; the city was not defen- 
sible, The Capitol itseit) some years back, had been seized and re- 
taken in one day. Eome had neither a garrison nor a police; all 
her citizens weie soldiers, a force united against a foreign enemy, 
but at home divided among themselves At the concerted moment 
the various bodies of insurgents were to advance simultaneously 
against her, and their accomplices within the city were to fire it in 
a hundred places. 

By good fortune two pioconsuls, Marcius Rex and Metellus 
Creticus, arrived at this instant from the East with some troops, and 
a-^vaited at the gates the triumph which they demanded of the 
Senate. Marcius was immediately directed against Maliius, Catilina’s 
lieutenant in Etruria ; Metellus was ordered to make head against 
the insurgents in Apulia, Some hasty levies were despatched at the 
same time to encounter the men of Picemim. The gladiators were 
removed from Capua, and distributed m small numbers among the 
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nei«libourmg towns. Rome waa placed, according to the modern 
phrase, in a state of siege. Citizens were enrolled, guards posted 
at the gates, the walks and streets patrolled ; Cicero assumed the 
military command in the city, and marshalled his countrymen 
against, their invisible foe. 

Both parties weie now ready lor the encounter, when the consul 
boldly suiiimoned the arcli-conspirator to cli&cover himself- On the 
7tli November lie had con\eiied the Senate in the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, on the Palaime Catilma aijpeared in place , his fellow- 
senators shrank from contact with him, and left a vacant hpace on 
ilie benches beside him. Then the consul aiose and poured forth 
the famous oiation, the fiist Catilmarian, which portrays more 
vividly an actual scene in Roman history than perhaps any other 
monument of antiquity. The position of the actor was a peculiar 
one. He was perfectly informed of the criminaFs guilt, and he did 
not scruple to let him know it in terms which must bring conviction 
to his mind; but at the same time he daiednot biing him to justice : 
he had too many fiiends in the Senate itself, too many timid people 
who would declare his guilt unproved, too many jealous people who 
would object to i igoi oiis measures, and call them tyrannical. Cicero’s 
object was to frighten him away fiom Rome, but to leave the 
way open ; to make it impossible for him to show himself in the 
city, and feel that he could be safe only in his camp. As soon as 
he should repair to his friends in arms outside the city theie would 
no longer be any doubt, and the privilege which still encircled him 
within it would drop off. Fiom that moment the consul pledged 
his word to crush the movement, and to chastise the conspirators. 
He could point to a body of knights who were crowding the steps 
of the temple, and listening in violent agitation at the door, a band 
of fiiends on whom he could depend to dait at his word upon the 
victim and tear him in pieces. 

Catilma had kept his seat, full of luge and apprehension, yet 
trusting to the favour of his numeious connexions, and to the stolid 
incredulity of the mass of the audience ; foi the habitual use of 
exaggeiated invective had blunted the Ibrce oi truth, and rendered 
men callous to the most impassioned oratory But at the threat of 
violence he started to his feet. He muttered a few broken sentences, 
appealing to his birth, liis rank, his aristocratic sentiments, in gage 
of his loyalty, and in contrast to the pretensions of the base-born 
foreigner his accuser. But the senators, encouraged by the presence 
Df armed supporters, groaned and clamoured around him, calling him 
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an enemy and a parricide. Then at last, losing all self-command, 
Catilina rushed wildly out of the chamber, exclaiming that he 
would smother the conflagration of his own house in the rum of 
the city. 

At nightfall he left the city unmolested, and threw himself into 
bhe quarters of his armed adherents in Etruria He left instructions 
for his friends in the city not to quit their posts, but take measures 
to assassinate the consul if possible, and prepare for an outbreak as 
soon as he should appear to attack the city. Cicero might exult in 
the success of the harangue which cleared the way before him. 
Catilina by his acts had avowed himself an open enemy, however 
he might still seek to disguise or excuse bis guilt to some of the 
chiefs of the Senate. His associates still kept quiet. The next 
thing to be done was to drive them also into overt rebellion. Served 
by a legion of spies, the consul tracked all their movements ; but 
yet he dared not strike without written proofs against them. The 
imprudence of the conspirators at last placed such documents in his 
hands. They had ventured to tamper with some envoys from the 
Allobroges, a Gaulish people, who had come with petitions to the 
Senate against the tyranny of their Eoman governors, but had met 
with no success. These people were returning home, galled at the 
reception they had encountered, when they found themselves solicited 
by an agent of the conspirators, and were easily induced to promise 
the aid of their countrymen to the general revolt v hich they were 
assured was in contemplation. But they presently proved faithless, 
and disclosed the intrigue to the consul. A direct confession 
was still required. Accordingly they induced Lentulus Cethegus 
and Statilius to affix their names to the document which should 
thoroughly compromise them, and then let themselves be arrested 
with this evidence in their hands. Meanwhile Cicero summoned 
the chiefs of the conspiracy into his presence. They came without 
mistrust, and were at once seized by his attendants, and led by 
himself before the Senate. The letters were produced. The culprits 
could make no defence. It was enough to declare that they were 
found guilty of correspondence with the enemies of Eome, with the 
intent of delivering up the city to the fury of the Gauls and the 
Etrurians. Eome might breathe again; the traitors were undfj 
arrest or exiles. 
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CHAPTER XXX [X. 

rUo conspirators Cixpitally sentenced and exeentod — The insurrection sii^ « .‘cd 
with the defe<it and death of Caliima — Eh'ctions for the year 62 — Coiiiiiet 
between the tribunes Cato and Metellus Nepos — Threats of impeachment 
against Cicero— The Senate lefu^cs to combine with the knights — Clodiiis 
profanes the mysteries of the Dona Dea — Attitude of Pompelus on his 
retui’n toKome— Ceesar praetor in Spam — ^Pompeius celebrates a magnificent 
triumph — He is affronted by the Senate, and turns towards the popular 
party. — (n c. 63-60.) 

The conspiracy thus critically divulged lias been represented, in 
accordance with the evidence before us, as tlie work of mere pri\ ate 
cupidity and ambition. But the ruling party sought to incriminate 
in it their public adversaries. They had already studied to impli ^ 
cate both Caesar and Crassus in the machinations of Catilina at an 
earlier period. They now repeated the effort with increased viru- 
lence, and Catuliis himself was foremost in urging Cicero to produce 
testimony against Casar. But to such a project the consul refused 
to lend himself. He was sensible that Csesar’s personal popularity 
could in fact screen from justice every culprit associated with him, 
and he came forward and declared himself convinced of his 
innocence. The gieat difficulty w'as still to be overcome ; it would 
have been foolish to enhance it. Nine of the conspirators had been 
denounced, five were convicted and confined ; it stiU remained to 
determine on their punishment. The law of the republic might 
invest the consul with power of life and death, on the Senate issuing 
ita^UItimate Decree.^ But against such a stretch of prerogative tbe 
commons, as has been said, bad alwa> s protested ; it was contrary 
to the spirit at least of existing institutions. To the people accord- 
ingly Cicero could not venture to appeal, nor could he assume the 
responsibility of acting by the mere direction of his own order. He 
had scrupulously adhered to the forms of law. He had abstained 
from arresting the conspirators in their own houses, to avoid the 
violation of a cidzen’s domicile. He had not given Lentulus in 
charge to his lictors, but led him before the Senate with his own 
hand, because none but a consul might put a prsetor under 
restraint. Finally, he caused the criminals to be declared percluelles, 
or public enemies, in order to strip them of the rights of citizenship, 
before proceeding to their punishment. now threw himself once 
more upon the Senate. He restored to the assembly the sword it 
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had thrust into his hands. The fathers met in the temple of Concord^ 
under the blow of the Capitoline. Precautions were taken against 
a popular outbreak. Silanusj consul designate, spoke first, and pro« 
nounced boldly for death. All the consuiars followed on the same 
side. It seemed as if the meeting would be unanimous, for 
Crassus had absented himsolfi and Csesar, it might be presumed, 
would gladly sacrifice the culpiits whom he was anxious to dis- 
avow. But such a mancEuvre Cjssai utterly disdained. He gave 
his vote for perpetual imprisonment, declaring, indeed, that to free 
and high-minded men such degradation v/as worse than death. It 
was felt, however, that the remission of the penalty of death was 
after all a mercy, and many now tooX courage to raise their voices 
for it. Cicero attempted to check the current of opinion, declaring 
that they had gene too far to stop short of the capital sentence ; but 
his infiuence with them was not great — a mastei in the Forum, he 
was only a minister m the Senate. The fathers would have little 
heeded his counsel, had it not been reinforced by an energetic 
appeal from Cato, who pronounced for the execution of the criminals 
in a tone of deep conviction and unflinching courage. The audience 
swayed round again to the side of severity, and issued the fatal 
sentence. The knights, who waited impatiently for the result, were 
furious at the obstruction Csesar had thrown in the way of justice, 
and could hardly be restrained from assassinating him when he 
appeared on the steps of the temple. Cicero took care that the 
decree should be executed forthwith. The criminals must be 
dispatched at once, unheard, and without appeal. He went himself 
to the house at the Palatine where Lentuliis was detained, and 
brought him to the Tullianum, the prison under the Capitol, whither 
the pr^tors at the same time conducted the others. The execu- 
tioners were at hand Lentulus was strangled first; Cethegus. 
Gabinius, Statilius, and Ceparius suffered successively. When the 
consul, who had attended to the last, tiaversed the forum on his 
route homeward, he exclaimed to the crowds through which he 
made his way, ^ They have lived,’ and the people shuddered in 
silence. 

The blow was, indeed, a bold one, Cicero must have been 
inspired with confidence to perform it by the success of the officers 
of the Senate, who had already repressed the movements of insur- 
rection in every quarter. In Etruria alone was the resistance serious 
and obstinate. Cicero had purchased the co-operation of his 
colleague AnnoiLus, whose vacillation had encouraged the conspi- 
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by coding to bim tbe proTince of ^facedonia when they 
eiiould botk retire fiom office at home. He iiad even placed him at 
the head of the troops opposed to Catiiina in person, but he had 
furnished him with lietitenants on whom he could more firmly rely. 
While this army covered Home another under Meteilus occupied 
the Ciwilpine, and cut off the lebei's communications wirh his (xaul- 
ish allies. Catdina had as^.emliled 20,000 men, but of these one- 
qnarter only were regularly equipped. Menaced both in front and 
rear, he turned fiom one opponent to the other, and was trying to 
shake the lo\alty of Antonins, when tlie news of the executions as 
home threw liira into despair. He was now assured that the Senate 
would never ret!*eat from its position ; even the gaining of Antonins 
would only postpone for a few days the ruin which must eventually 
overwhelm him. His men too deserted him by whole cohorts, and 
he soon found himself at the head of no more than 4,000 folio weis. 
He attempted to penetrate the Apennines; it might yet be possible 
to evade the forces of Meteilus, gam the Alps, and excite an 
insuirection in the Province. But the defiles ^vere closed against 
him, and again he thrust himself upon Antonins. The consul 
affected sickness, and entrusted his legions to Petreius. The armies 
met not far from Pistoria ; the struggle was desperate, but soon ended. 
Petreiiis was fiim and able, and his soldiers fought with alacrity. 
The rebels perished for tlic most part on the ground they occupied , 
Catilina’s body was found in advance of his own lines, among a 
number of slaughtered opponents. His hciid was cut off and sent to 
Rome for the assurance of the government. 

The Optimates dwelt with grim satisfaction on the completion of 
their work, which seemed to prove that they could defend them- 
selves henceforth 'witliout the aid of Pompeius. He hiul left them 
exposed to the attacks of the IMai ians, whose courage had re\ ived in 
his absence ; but trusting in themselves alone, they had crndied 
sedition and strangled revolution. They were ready now tis defy 
the commander of their own legions. Cicero encoumged and par- 
took of this rash confidence, and believed himself secure at the head 
of the party whom he had saved. But they for their part felt no 
devotion to their preserver, and were quite ready, perhaps even 
anxious, to saciifice him, if ever they were themselves called to 
account. The danger to Rom i may have been exaggerated ; it is 
possible that the views of those who suffered were misrepresented; 
but Cicero, we may well believe, had done the state a signal service. 
Bo far we may accept his glowing self-appreciation ; hut as regarife 
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his injfluence upon the gonernl conduct of affairs, and his position in 
the party to v.hich he clung, he was undoubtedly much mistaken. 

While the generals of the republic weie still hunting the com- 
mon enemy in the Apennines the leaders of the Senate had begun 
lo quarrel among themselves. The election for the ensuing year 
had fallen upon D. Junius Silanus and L. Licinius Murena. There 
had been bribery on all sides, pio^'eciitions were threatened; but 
uc. 692. Cicero, intent on the fiusriation of the conspiracy, could 
BO. 62. endure that attention should be withdrawn to the 
intrigues of rival candidates. Ilis defence of Murena shows us 
how indiscreetly Cato, in his pedantic zeal for purity, could 
deal with public affairs. In the midst of these unseemly squabbles 
Ccesar made bis way to the prastoiship, and Pompeius fiora a dis- 
tance was pressing the appointment of a creatine of his own to a 
place among the tribunes. Cato at first withdrew his opposition in 
disgust, and when he returned and lenewed it the time was passed. 
Metellus Nepos, the new tribune, at once attached himself to C^sar, 
and combined with him to affront the dominant fiction. The nobles 
succeeded, indeed, in averting an insult which Caesar bad directed 
against Catulus, and had required his name to be duly inscribed on 
the Capitolina temple, which he had been commissioned to restore ; 
but this was an empty triumph. The execution of the conspira- 
tors had already been denounced as a murder. 

Cicero, on resign'ng the fasces, presented himself to harangue the 
people and detail the events of his consulslup. It was a proud day 
for him, and he was prepared to enjoy it. But Nepos abruptly 
interposed. ‘ The man,’ he said, ‘ who condemned our fellow- 
citizens unheard shall not himself be listened to ; ’ and he required 
him to confine himself to the customary oath that he had obeyed 
the laws. ‘ I swear,’ cried Cicero, ‘ that I have saved the state ! * 
The nobles applauded ; Cato hailed him as ^ the Father of his 
Country,’ and the acclamations of the people were general. But 
Nepos threatened to recall Pompeius, not, as he pretended, to oppose 
Catilina, but to bear down the free action of the government. Cato, 
himself a tribune, vowed that while he lived no such rogation 
should pass. A scuffle ensued, in which Cato used actual violence ; 
his colleague proclaimed that his sanctity was assailed, and fled to 
bis pation’s camp. The Senate declared his office vacant, for the 
tribunes were forbidden by law to quit the city, and at the same 
time suspended Csesar from his functions as prsetor. 

Fresh disturbances ensued. Caesar refused to leave his seat till 
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force was employed Wliereiipou, dismissing ills lictor^, lie with- 
drew with dignity to the Regia, tlie residence of tlie chief pontiff. 
The people now rose in tinnult and compelled the to restore 

with studious expicssions of lo'^pect. Cicero had become 
already sobered fiom his recent intoxication. The coMness Fom- 
peius observed towaids Ids party mortified and alarmed him. 
Crassus also accused liini of calumnious iusmuations, and the 
enmity of Crassus was not to be despised. Tin eats of impeachment 
had been muttered. He was anxious to allay these le.sentmenta. 
He sought to appease CiaNSus, and proclaimed aloud his admiration 
of Csesiir’s zeal, declaring tkit he liad actually been the fiist to dis- 
close to him Catilina’s machinations. He wlio h«id lately exclaimed, 
M.et arms give place to the gown,’ now prostiared hmiself before 
Pompeius wliom he exalted above Scipio as a saviour ot the state. 
He even lor^ked for allies among the accomplices of the traitors, and 
took up the defence of P. Sulla, wlio was notoriously connected with 
them. Undoubtedly the genuine aim of Cicero had been to weld 
the senators and the kniirhts together with a common interest in tlie 
government of the state, and this he thought he had actually accom- 
plished on the steps of the temple of Concord. But when the Opti- 
mates spurned the alliance, and under Cato’s direction upheld the 
prayer of the publicani of Ask, who asked relief from an impro- 
vident contract, he thought it most prudent to throw himself wholly 
upon the ai istocracy, which had employed, but did not the less des- 
pise him. He failed to secure the real sympathy of Pompeius, ot 
Crassus, or of Caesar ; while the surviving friends of Catilina vowed 
revenge against him. 

Cfcsar’s sus})ension from the prastorship had only served to 
attach ]\is party more closely to him ; an incident, however, soon 
occur! ed by which it was hoped to sow di.NCord between them. 
F. Clodras, the conupt accuser of Catilina, had ingiatiat^d himself 
with the people by his popular manners. Tins beardless youthj 
aheady notoiious for his debts and his gallantric's, had made hi» 
way into Csesar’s house, in female attire, during tlie celebration of 
the rites of the Bona Dea, from which the male sex were strictly 
cKoludal. A servant-maid di^^covered him and gave the xr.c m 2 , 
alarm ; the mysteries were hastily veiled and the iiitmder 
eKpellod I but the assembled matrons hurrying home revealed each 
to her husband the sin and the scandal. Tlie nobles affected great 
alarm ; the po.ntiiEs were summoned and consulted, and tlie people 
duly mfoimed of the insult offered to the deity * As chief of tht 
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sacred college Cscsar could not refrain from lending himself to iLe 
general clamour ; but on the one hand the presumed delinquent 
was an instrument of his omi policy, on the other his honour, his 
position, and his influence were compromised by the offence. He 
extricated himself from the difficulty by divorcing his wife, not as 
though she were convicted of the crime, but because, as he said, 
* the wife of Ciesar should be beyond suspicion.’ But he refused to 
countenance the action of the Senate and the consuls against 
Clodius, who was enabled, perhaps through his intervention, to 
borrow money from Crassus and bribe his judges. The nobles 
were disappointed and mortified, but they could at least sneer at the 
corruption of the knights; and the two orders remained moie 
jealous and discordant than ever. 

This process had been delayed by intiigues for several months. 
Meanwhile Pompeius had returned from the East, and reached the 
tr-c-Goa. gates of the city to demand a tiiumph in the first month of 
K.C. Cl. great body of his troops he had dismisred at 

Brimdibium with the promise of lands to be divided among them- He 
did not scruple to divest himself of the ready means of quelling the 
feuds of the city, evidently trusting in his own transcendent merits 
to ohtcun all the personal honours he could desire, whatever party 
might be in the ascendant. The Optimates, indeed, regarded the 
act as an indication of weakness, and flattered themselves that ho 
cowered before their imposing attitude. But the laws forbade him 
to enter the city while yet in command, and to the laws he stu- 
diously bowed, while he invited the Senate and people to meet him 
in the Campus and hear from his own mouth the policy he meant to 
adopt. Of his owm actions he spoke magniloquently, but on civil 
affairs he was moderate and conciliatory. He declared his deep 
respect for the Senate, but withheld a word of approval of their 
recent measures. Cicero took occasion to speak, and enlaiged with 
his powerful rhetoiic on the dangers from which he had himself 
saved the state ; but while the senators responded to his satisfac* 
tion, he was vexed to find that neither piaise nor sympathy could 
be extorted from the great Pompeius. 

The view's of Csesar were now beginning to op-m. He aimed at 
taking a military position in the commonivealth such as Pompiua 
and Sulla and Marius had assiuned before him, and thereto rearly 
access miglic be obtained by military ser\ ice in a province. Tlie 
Faith er Spain w'as offered to him ; but two ol>btacfes opposed tlsem- 
Eelves, the one the deep embana.'-sraenfe of his ciebtSj the other a 
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decree just parsed, with the direct object of keeping him at homcj 
that no magistrate should go abroad before the decision of ihe 
Clodian process. Cajsar’s private means had been long exhausted, 
and he had been dependent upon friends and partisans. At tlii% 
critical moment he could avow that he wanted 2o0 millions of 
i^esterces (about two millions sterling) to be ‘ worth nothing.* Before 
lie could enter on his government he had pressing creditors to 
satisfy and costly preparations to make. Crassiis, the wealthiest of 
the Romans, was at his hand ; for Ciassus was jealous of Pompeius. 
and was willing to elevate Cgesar in oider to lower a much loftier 
rival. He held m pawn the treasuies of Spain wliile he advanced 
200,000/. for Caesar’s most pressing needs. With the other impedi- 
ment Caisar ventured to deal boldly. He imagined that his enemies 
had it in view to impeach him, but once at the head of his forces 
tliey would not insist on his recall, and he abruptly left the city 
with the means provided him, and assumed his government in 
defiance of them. 

The Senate was obliged to put up with rliis affront, but it 
soothed its wounded pnde by mortifying Pom penis, withholding 
fiom him the formal ratification of his acts and the satisfaction of 
his veterans. It 1 ad conceded the honour of a triumph to Lucullns, 
with whom he had quairelled, and to Metellus Cieticus, whose dis- 
obedience he had resented. Now that the conqueror of Mithridates 
came himself to claim his just rexvaid, it harassed him with ungra- 
cious delaj's, and it was not till nine months after his return that bis 
triumph w^as actually celebrated. Meanwhile he had been av. 693 . 
compelled to intrigue for the election of Afranius, a creature ® ° 
of his own, to the consulship, wdiile Metellus Celer, a decided 
enemy, was nominated wnth him. lie enjoyed, how'ever, at last the 
glories of a tiiumph which lasted for tw^o days, and made a display 
of spoils and trophies such as Rome had nevei before witnessed. 
Tiie proconsul boasted that he had conquered tV/enty-one kings, and 
that Asia, which he had found the farthest piovince of the empire, 
was now left in its centre. Banners borne in the pioces&ion 
announced that he had taken 800 vessels, 1,000 forli esses, and 900 
towns ; 39 cities he had founded or re^'tored ; he had poured 20,000 
talents (5,000,000/.) into tlie rieasiiry, and almost doubled the 
national revenues. Above all he plumed himself on celebrating his 
third triumph over the third and la^t continent : the hist liad 
marked his victories in Tabya, the second those in Europe, and now 
he had brought, as it were, the whole wmrld within the sphere of hij^ 
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conqiie'ita. N’e’veitlfeless on descending from liis chariot Pom|>t*iu 3 
found himself alone in the city wheie he had been once altended by 
snchciowds of jlattoreis and admirers. Lucullus, stimulated beyond 
his wont by the presence of his rival, attacked his conduct in every 
paiticiilar, declaring that all the successes he had achieved had been 
already fully prepared for him. The Senate was cold or hostile; 
Cicero relaxed m his adulation. Afraniiis was no match for Celer, 
and the latification of the hero’s acts was still jietulantly withheld. He 
instructed a tiibime named Flavius to demand lands for his veterans. 

VC Cato and Celer again opposed him; riots ensued. The 

Bc 60. consul was earned off to piison, but the Senate insisted on 
his release, and Pompeius was obliged to give way. Deeply cha- 
grined at the treatment he experienced, he might now regret the 
disbanding of his legions, and the more so as the approaches he 
began to make to the popular party met with little response. Caisir 
was already lodged m their heaits, and they cared for no other 
mvourite. 


CHAPTER XL. 

The nobles lean upon Cato— Cicero and Pompeius draw nearer together-* 
Caisar quits Spain, and sues for tlie con'suWiip with the assistance of Pora- 
peius and Crasaus — The ‘ first Tnumurate’ — Caesar’s consulsliip, u.c. 50— • 
In impoitant epocli — He .idvrinces tlie claims of the people and the pro- 
vinces — Caesar assumes the commend in IJlyiiciim and the Cis<ilpine — The 
people insist on adding to it tht* tr.msalpine province — Caesar gums his 
daughter Julia in marriage to Pompeius — Tribunate of Clodius hostile to 
the Senate— He impeaches Cicero before the people, and drives him into 
exile — Cato is removed fiom homo by an odious mission to Cyprus — 
Clodius oflends Pompeius and Caesar — Cicero is recalled. — (e c. 60-57.) 

The destruction of Catilina, -the humiliation of Pompeius, and the 
momentary removal of Csesar had inspired tlie oligarchy with blind 
confidence, and they weie not indisposed to follow to extremity the 
furious leading of their champion Cato. Cicero was piqued at their 
prefen ing a rigid and impractical declaimer to a discreet and phi- 
losophic statesman such as he deemed himself. Ilis remarks on 
Cato are pointed no doubt by mortified vanity, nevertheless they are 
substantially just, and show with sufficient clearness how hopeless 
was the cause committed to such guidance. ^ No man,’ he said, 

* means better, but he ruins our affairs ; he speaks as a citizen of 
Plato’s republic, not as one dwelling amid the dregs of Romulik^.’ 

* Wo have only one statesman,’ he added, meaning Pompeius; for 
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hfi riO’^y chnvii’ig nearer to the chief who alor.e began dif«cfrj 2 
his meiit. and had leccntU" sig^viliscd tlie acts of Ins famous coiiiul- 
sl IT). PoLjpems had declared bcTo>e the Senate that his ov.n ^,x- 
] iO':s would lia'^-e been perfonned in v.an liad not Cicero piesc/ved 
tlie citj to apo'aud tham. The oiaroi, who liad been slioclied ai 
(he law of liii'lus now s’ij)j>0!i:3d a \ ei y "'Hniiar motion 

j'’opo‘-td b} FLniii'^ at ]Va)iTHUi--> Oi id mi. fair li'«;oVv'n incon - 

s stency. and exeii^ed it b\ tiie Inby of the noni^^. wliu.m he iniolit 
no longei lead, and ‘oiild nu Icngci The Oprm.ate? no donbt 

uere 'iMng a joo paind’^c d uidsc tim’r pald5.es a..d iial -j-oiiJs, 
I.Cih whieli i'e augin'f'tl r.hinr iiide eXjUiKion 

If, /,o''\ev'jr the 'lominanL imn-y w.is leebie, it? O’-rui-enrs bi the 
absence oi Ca'^ai v ore iriesoi and dibiiu tc'd. ( iv-ai had fovind 
luin^'clf in Sjniin in cc inmand of two legions. Ho iai-i set i imselt 
pri'inptly U> niuVo ',\a' won the zii<ti\cs, ing?atMti^m 1 I’o w.th Ins 
uiiiceis and toala m. Mid ii^dlecting ])i'i!Hler ini iiin!"^ If is v oil O" fi'r 
iheni. One eMini»aign sufliced lo bee hnn from hi" p^'cnunny om- 
[)di ras‘'rai and to make him son-iido of own n . 3"“iy t 
Theicupm m the course cf tln^ \ ear 150, a the n-Moc, of 5 .'i 4 
eloctnms Ibr the enduing teim dmv neai, he tbri^w np ‘ 1 == 
command Wit'ioiit awaitmg the an \ai of a and a}<p'a’ed 

siiddonh before t^.e c.tv. ifeclnmcd a triiinph, hut tlie lav/ in 
snictness lequiied tl o eandidato ' *i the coiisutira^ n to pie?ent him- 
selC tin 30 times ni the foitim, and an impai-ator might not enter the 
imy. An indidgtnce in tl is rc^pf-ct liad m la.cr j ears b-*on somo- 
nnaes concod5jd ai'd icceiitly to Luouiiiih: but tlm nob'os chose 
now' lo wiihi'oM It, and^ contiai} to their expectation, at oneni 

rchnipaishcJ tlie triuninli and siieo f5)i the civic macistaacy At the 
frame tunc ho n-.tde it ’niscaie ro clicct a junction between Pcuipenis 
and Cias"ns, and to a!’/ liims'di with bi-lh. The td rr*^ chiefs 
])ledged thonwc-lves iieitlici to s-jeak nor act except witb a wiAW/ to 
t^e coinmon inteie^t of all The glory of the ^he wealth of 
tlic second, and tlie pcpiilanty of tlie thud ooinbine'l *o cbe to this 
11 lumv irate, or self-appointed commission ol thiee loi th^- govern- 
ment of the state, a pai amount power over all puhiic aiTa’i^. The 
meinbers of the league w'eie not, however, sincere in tlKui alliance. 
Each retained his owm personal views and worked diiectly for them. 
Each looked to the fii^t place in the commonwealth, Ponmcias asihe 
rLwaid already due to Ins ineM*r, Chassus as a prize wb.cli inigl't 
some dav be purchased. Cre^ar a^ an object for the con"<-.ru. exercise 
of his genius. But Ca's .11 wa* die lirst to reap the fruits of this 
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«sombinat3on ; for Eis colleagues pledged themselTes to raise him to 
the consulship. 

With this aid, and that of a wealthy candidate, Lucceius, wlio 
engaged to defray a large part of his expenses, Caesar carried hia 
election ; the nobles opposed him vehemently, but could do no more 
than secure the election with him of their own nominee, Bibulus. 
Cato himself had yielded to the urgency of the crisis, and acknow- 
ledged that bribery must be used against bribery* The consulship 
was the fulciuni from which the Eoman world was to be moved, and 
Ciesar now courted the people more assiduously than ever, to secure 
the appointment to an extensive command* lie distinguished hia 
term of ofiSce by the enactment of an agrarian law, which embraced 
the assignment of lands to the Pompeian veterans, together with the 
distribution of large public domains in Campania among the poorer 
citizens. The nobles resisted as of yore, while Cicero retired to bis 
villas, and shrank from taking part with either faction, and Cato 
mismanaged the opposition as foolishly as usual. When the people 
were summoned to 'i ote for the bill the forum was thronged with 
av.« 95 , armed men introduced by Poiiipeius. The nobles weie 
B.c. 69. jjqIj wanting in corn-age. Bibulus, supported by Cato and 
Luculius, advanced to Caesar’s chair, and abruptly dissolved the as* 
sembly, on the plea that the signs of the heavens vr ere unfavourable. 
The populace attacked him furiously, and cast him down the steps 
of the temple of Castor ; two of the tribunes were wounded, Lu- 
culius nearly killed; Cato w'as twice diagged by main force from 
the lostra, and the law was finally cairied by the rout of the 
opposing faction. 

C«esar’s consulship was an epoch of grave importance in the his- 
tory of the republic, from the authoritative expression it gave to the 
views of the popular paity. While the nobles, dismayed at their 
recent discomfiture, shrank fiom ail public action, and Bibulus shut 
himself up in his house, declaring a justitium, or cessation of all 
business, through the remainder of his term, Csesar was proposing 
laws in the comitia for regulating the tribunals, for controlling the 
proconsuls, nd for elevating the population of the provinces in the 
scale of Eoman society. From the fiist he had declared himself the 
patron of the oppressed provinces, and now that occasion offered he did 
not forget his promises. The people applauded his liberal measures 
from no liberal sympathies of their own, but rather as a defiance 
to the faction they hated, and treated the contest of Bibulus with 
C«bar with bitter mockery. Ciceio, more tlioughtful, but peibapa 
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not reallj wiser, was alarmed at a broad and generous policy, tbs 
j^rinciples jpf which he could not imderstand. Refraining from the 
life of the forum, he wandered from Tiisciilum to Formias, the seats 
of his favourite villas, engaged in the study of rhetoi ic and philo- 
sophy, but still looking wistfully back to the arena of public life. 
Ke watched for advances to be made to him, and expressed liis con- 
stant alarm lest the tiiumvirs should seduce him into alliance with 
them. The movements of Clodms, who was seeking adoption into 
a plebeian house as a step to the tiibimate, caused liim much un- 
easiness ; for he regarded it as a prelude to an attack upon himself, 
and he could no longer trust to the favour of tlie people. The dis- 
quietude of public men and the irritation of their lends and jea- 
lousies, were marked by the dark story of a meditated crime. A 
Viliam named Vettius was discovered with a daggei on his person, 
and avowed he had been suborned by Cato and other nobles to 
assiissinate Csesar and Pompeiiis. The nobles i etorted that the pre- 
tended plot was the fabrication of Csesar himself The culprit was 
thrown into prison, and was found some days after dead in his bed. 
Every statesman m turn was incriminated in the affair, but if in- 
quiry was made no lesult was obtained — suspicions and anxieties 
remained. 

All parties may have felt it a relief when Csssar’s fatal consul- 
ship drew to a close. Every obstacle had fallen before him, every 
rival had yielded to his ascendancy ; he had committed himself by 
no false step. In the confusion of affairs the avowed debility of the 
Senate and the conmption of the people he saw that the days of the 
free- state were numbered. The example of Pompeiu'!, expecting in 
fretful inaction the offer of supreme powei, warned him that the 
sovereignty of the empire must be seized, not waited for. lie re- 
solved to quit the city, gather strength and resources in the field of 
foreign adventure, and at the fitting season invade his country and 
demand the prize as a conquei'or. But his nature was frank and 
generous, and we may believe that he was already impressed with 
a sense of the benefits he might thus confer upon Rome and the 
empire under the personal rule of a large-minded administrator. 
The example of Alexander was the star ^vhich guided him, and all 
tlie world believed that the conquests of Alexander hud extended 
through the world the blessings of civilisation previously confined 
to Greece alone. The people, whom he had delighted with a succes- 
sit>n of sliows and largesses, promptly set aside the decree of the 
Senate, which had assigned him a paltry commission nearer home, 
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and offered him. his colleague in vain protesting, the provinces of 
tlie Cisalpine and Illyincum for five }x\irs, with an army of three 
legions. The city had been recently alaimed by renewed move- 
Djents among tlie conqueied tribes beyond the Alps. The Alio- 
biog^^s, on the outbieak of Catilina’s insiin ection, had risen, bat 
had been pnt down by the proconsul Pomptinus. 'Flie Ilelvetii, 
however, were piepaiing for a great national migration, which 
threatened encionchment on the Province and a genei.d disturbance 
of the people. Stiong measures of rep'»'ess]on were called for. We 
know not what intrigues were set m motion to conciliate or overrule 
opposition ; but Pompeiu.s had been drawn still closer to Csesar by 
marriage with hi.s daugliter Julia, and, in spite of Cato’s warnings, 
the Senate not only acquiesced in the assignment by the people but 
added to it tlie tiansalpine province also. The proconsulate of 
Caesar in the We^t might now iival in impoitance tlie extraoidmaiy 
Eastern command lately conceded to Pompeius. Tlie precedent of 
the I^Iaiuhan bill could not long remain without its natural con- 
sequences. 

After vacating the consulship at the end of the year 59, Csisar 
still lingered outside tlie walls to watch events while pretending 
u.c. 666. to complete his levies. The consuls were C. Gabinius 
Bc. 38 . Calpurnius Piso, the one devoted to Pompems, the 

other attached to the interests of Csesar. Clodius had obtained the 
ti ifounesliip with aid from Caesar, iind the shameless demagogue found 
himself in a position not less powerful than the consulship it.self. 
Pompeius courted iiim as an apt iastrumeiit for humbling the sena- 
torial faction. The consuls were necessitous and gieedy, and with 
the favour of the people the young tribune could pionuse them the 
reversion of two lucrative piovinces. He conliimed his influence 
by popular measures, requiring that tlie usual cheap supply of corn 
to the citizens should be henceforth wholly giatuitous, and forbidding 
the consuls to dissolve the comitia under pretence of ‘ observing the 
lieavens.’ He re-established also the ancient colleges or guilds of 
tiade, whi:li the Senate had recently suppressed, lie annulled the 
most despotic prerogative of the censors, as the ministers of oligarchic 
authority, forbidding them to degiade knight or senator at their sole 
discretion. He next set himself to work the downfall of his personal 
enemy Cicero. He moved the people to intei diet fire and water to 
whosoever should have indicted death on a citizen without an appeal 
li> the tribes. No cuipiit was named, but Cicero clearly pointed at. 
Csesar would have remo\ed the orator horn danger by oflerlng bira 
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an office in liis proTince, but this he had sullenly declined He de- 
scended into the forum in the garb of a sujvphant, and invoked th^ 
assistance of his fi lends and the compassion of the niulutuJe. Great 
numbeis of the knights put on black, and attended him from hou^e 
to house as he pleaded hi^ cause. The senators exerted theinselvei 
in his behalf, but the cons^ds resisted, and the tiibune raised a 
tumult in the sticets, and pelted Ciccro and his meLincholy cortege 
with mud and stones. The victim appealed at last to Pomj>ems for 
protection, but Pomp^ius coldly repulsed him. Clodius convened 
the tribes out<;ide the walls to allow the attendance of Caesar, who 
lemmded the people of his own vote against the cajnta! sentence, 
and repeated his condemnation of it, at the same time faintiy dis- 
suading them from the indulgence of revenge, and exhorting them 
to condone the offence. Wliile the discussion was still m progress 
Cicero quitted the city, hoping to antici])ate a public condemnation 
by voluntary exile. But Clodius was implacable. He carried Iils 
resolution, and caused sentence to be pronounced against the consular 
by name. Ciceio was banished four bundled miles from Home, oi 
beyond Italy. It nas declaied capital even to propose his recall. 
The barbarous formula which interdicted fire and water and allowed 
the exile to be slain witli impunity was of course a dead letter. The 
fugitive was indeed ticated with lespect and kindness on his way to 
Bnmdisium, from hence he deiived sonie encouragement for the 
futuie. Clodius pioceeded, howe\er, to confiscate his ehtates, gave 
his cherished villa at Tusculum to be pillaged by the consuls, and 
razed the mansion on the Palatine to which he had lately migrated 
from the modest dwelling of his obscurer years. A portion of the 
site the tiibune shamelessly consecrated to the goddess Liberty, 
hoping to renclei its restitution impossible. 

The triumvirs enjoyed with calmness and reserve the sentence 
which struck the Senate through Cicero. The nobles were mortified 
and dispiiited, bat far more at the affront to their policy than to the 
penalty inflicted upon the man who had been their instrument. Yet 
their policy was not fully discredited as long as Cato remained at 
their head. It was determined to remove him from the city, and if 
the duty assigned to him could bring him into difficulty or disrepute, 
the better would his enemies be pleased. At the instigation of his 
patrons Clodius engaged the people to impose upon the most just 
and virtuous of the Romans the odious task of dispossessing 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, upon grounds wholly iniquitous or fri- 
volous. lie was required to bring the luckless monarch’s treasures 
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to Rome, aad to annex bis island to the empire. To this cruel 
charge another was added, hai dly less tyrannical, the restoration of 
certain political exiles to the commonwealth of Byzantium, Cato 
acted in blind obedience to the orders of the people ; perhaps he 
was really insensible to any injustice perpetrated by his own 
countrjnnen. But if Clodius hoped to corrupt him by the hand- 
ling of so much wealth, he was disappointed, and when Cato 
returned, two years later, the demagogue had fallen too far in 
popularity to be able to damage his ciedit by false insinnations. 
Of the long list of demagogues and popular tribanes Ciodiaa 
was the weakest as well as the most dissolute, llis head was soon 
turned by his successes, and after rewarding the consuls with im- 
portant provinces, he ventured to affront both Cassar and Pompeius. 
He urged the repeal of some of Ca 3 sar’s enactments, but he used 
actual violence against an adherent of Pompeius, and the great man 
himself, thus insulted, was met with contemptuous sarcasms. lie 
was led at last to believe that a idot was formed for his assassina- 
tion, and actually withdrew from public view, and confined himself 
to his house. Csesar came to his rescue, and the ensuing elections 
freed him from persecution, while it raised some decided friends of 
Cicero to the consulship. 

On entering upon their office the new consuls at once demanded 
the oratoPs recall. They declared that the tribune’s pietendedadop- 
B,c.697. been informal, and all his acts vitiated; that the 

B.a 57 . motion which had affected Cicero was a pnvilegmm, as 
directed against an individual, thereby contravening a fundamental 
rule of Roman law. The demagogue, divested now of the authority 
of office, could make no effectual reply. His resouice was to call 
upon his personal adherents to threaten violence. The nobles 
retorted, if they did not commence the fray, by arming a band ol 
swordsmen under their creature Milo. Day after day the opposing 
parties met, and shed one anorhei’s blood in the sight of the af- 
frighted citizens. The contest continued for seven months, for 
Pompeius lacked resolution to quell it. At last m August the faction 
of Milo had gained the ascendancy, the tribes could meet and de- 
liberate, and the recall of Cicero was voted with acclamations. 

Tlie patriot’s return was likened to a triumphal procession. 
From the moment of his landing at Brundisium to his entering the 
gates of Rome he was received with unbounded rc^joicings. All 
Italy came out, as he tells us, to meet him. The citizens retloubkd 
Ihe cries with which they had hailfxi him before as the father of hi« 
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country. He had bem, however, seventeen months in exile, and 
the weakness of his character had been revealed, perhaps even to 
himself, by the unmanly dejection to which he had succumbed* 
In the overthrow of bis own greatness he had forgotten the 
degradation of his country ; he had shown in the hour of trial 
that Rome was only the second object of his thoughts, and himself 
the fiisc. Nor could he disguise irom lumself that he had been 
made, and must still continue to be, the sport of men far his inferiors 
in ability and honesty. His dream of conciliating public interests 
and clas«5es had vanished. The free state was evid3ntly doomed to 
perish, and he had saved it only for the moment. The signal ex- 
ploit oE his own career was de'^tmed after all to be cited hereafter 
as no better than a splendid failure. 


CHAPTER XLT. 

Csesar in Gaul— His campaigns in the east, the west, the north, and tie 
south — His advance into Germany, and two invasions of Britain, b.c. 58-54 
— Pompeuis obtains an (xtraordmary commission for supplying the city 
— Questi'^n of restoring Ptolemsens to Eg\ pt with an armed force — * 
Pompoms baffled by the Sen<ite — Gsesar’s intrigues at Lucca — Pempenis 
and Orsissus consuls for b c 55 — They extend Caesar’s government for a 
term of five years — Tumults in the city— Danger of Pompeius— Alarm 
and death of Julia — Csesar’s administration m Gaul — Revolt m the north- 
east, and subjugation of the Remi, the Treviri, and the Ne^*!*!!, b.c. 53— 
Revolt of the central states— Afia*r of Ale&ia and surrender of Vercin- 
getorix — Conquest of Gaul completed b c. 51 — Cses ir organises the country 
in his own interest — His popularity with his soldiers — (b.c 58-51.) 

C.i:sAR bad entered bis province m the spring of the year 58, and 
during the following years was intently occupied m subjugating the 
tribes of Gaul from the Rhone to the Seme, the Kbine a u. eoc. 
and the Atlantic. Pie had forbidden the restless Helvetii to 
cross the Rhone w'bere that river issues from the lake Lemannus, and 
pour themselves into the Roman province With a chain of earth- 
works he had barred the passage, and diiven them to take the right 
bank of the stream, and so effect their purpose of moving -westward. 
Pie had quickly followed them on their track, routed them first on 
the banks of the Soane and pursued them to the neighbourhood 
of Bibracte, among the hills of the upper Bui gundy, where he had 
finally crushed them. From thence he had turned his arms against 
the Suevi, a German tribe, w^ho under their chief Ariovistus. bad 
crossed the Rhine and approached Yesontio. He drove these in- 
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Yadvrs back into their own country ; and having relieved the more 
settled communities of Gaul in.m both their assailants, set himself 
to form alliances with some, and sow discord among others, so aa 
to prepare the way, after the usual fashion of the Eoman conquerors, 
for the eventual subjugation of ail. The and Arvemi in the 

centre of Gaul, the liemi in the north-eavST, were disposed, each with 
selfish views of their own, to assist in the ruin cf their common 
country, and the apprehensions they had begun to entertain of the 
Germans allowed the invader to offer himself as the protector of 
v.o. 697. Gaul. In the following year Cffisar broke the confederacy 
u.o 698. of tlie Belgic tribe.s in the north-east. In his next cam- 
paign he worsted at sea the naval power of the Veneii in Armorica, 
and reduced for the most part the north-western districts. At the 
same time his lieutenants were occupied in a sucressful attack upon 
the tribes of the south-west, which was known by the general name 
iT.c Aquitania. Gaul was now \ery geneially pacified^ 

Bc 55. became necessary to keep the legions inconstant 

’jxercise, and to satiate their ofBcers with fresh plunder. In b.c. 55 
Caesar advanced beyond the frontiers of his enormous province, 
throwing a bridge over the Khine, and penetrating for an instant 
into the German forests. In the autumn of the same year he 
crossed into Britain with an army hastily equipped on the shores of 
the German ocean, and pretended at least to have effected his 
object in a short incursion of a fortnight only. Having perhaps 
beaten tbe natives in some slight encounters, and suffered much 
u.c, 700 . vessels by a high tide and tempest, he with- 

B.o. 54, diew into Gaul for the winter. Again he attacked the 
islanders in the succeeding summer, landing on each occasion on 
the coast of Kent, but whether to the east or west of Dover is to 
thi*^ day keenly disputed. He made in this se¥:ond campaign a 
vapid march into the interior, forced the passage of the Thames at 
a ford above London, and defeated the chuT of the Trinohantes, the 
most powerful of the southern tribes, before his stockade in Ilert- 
fordshii'e. But his success was not such as to encourage him to leave 
a garrison in the country, or effect a permanent lodgment there. 
He was satisfied with the promise of a slender tribute, tvhich pro- 
bably was never paid after the return of his legions. He had 
occupied his troo]»s, he had amused the people at Rome, who listened 
with delight to their hero’s despatches, and he had allowed affocis 
at home to ripen for the grave crisis to which, through his partisans, 
he was gradually urging them. 
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Diinug the progress of his campaigns the proconsuTs \ igilance 
nad never been entirely diverted fiom the niaich of events in the 
city. Year after year he had repaiied, when the season for militaiy 
operations had closed, to the baths of Lucca, on the southern limit 
of his piovince, for the laws did not suffer an imf^erator to enter 
Italy while retaining his command, and there concerted with lus 
fiiends, who flocked to him m large numbers fiom Home, the 
measures most conducive to their mteie^ts and his own. During 
his absence the bands of the tiiumvirate had alieady 
relaxed. Pompems and Ciassus were pursuing tliou own piuatc 
objects, each hastening, as lie thought, to the ocenpatum of siipreine 
power. Cicero had given Iiis adhesion to Poinpeius: mid a scarcity 
of corn occurring, he had moved that to him an extiaoidinary com- 
mission should be entrusted for supplying it 'ilie u-public was 
now familiarised v/ith these monopolies of power. Tiie consuls 
assented, and for the third time Poinpeius was pficed above the 
laws. He v/as authoiLsed to demand supplies fiom any part of the 
empire, the prices to be fixed at his owm disnction. The officers 
employed were to be of his own appointment; his powers yc. 007. 
were to be continued for five yeais Ciceio hinibelf ac- 
cepted a place on the corainis'^ion. The vt hole scheme w'as a mere 
pretence for putting the conqueror of the East at tlie heltn of state, 
which four yeais befoie he had un wanly abandoned. 

Nevertheless, whether from indolence or mismanagement, Pom- 
peius seems to liave gained no acc(‘Ssion of strength fioni the 
powers thus placed in his hands. With ample means of providing 
for his friends and adlieients, he found IiimscT moie than ever 
exposed to the intiigues of the nobles and the violence of tlie mob. 
He was defeated in an attempt to get a further appointment, which 
now offered itself as a prize for contending factions. The republm 
seems to have postponed rhe acceptance of the king of Egypt’s legacy. 
The story of this legacy is, indeed, obscuze an 'I doubtfid. It 
seems that at this moment the reigning sovereign, Ptulernseus Au- 
ietes, had been expelled by his subjects, and the Senate pioposed to 
restore him by force The public man to whom this business 
should be committed would require the command of an army, and 
doubtless he would obrain fame, power, and emolument. The 
government proposed to send one of their own party. The con- 
sular Lentulus, the tribunes in the interest of Pompeiiis, interposed, 
and alleged an oracle of the Sibyl, to the effect that the king must 
not be restored ^ with a multitude,’ a ohrase which was deemed to 
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forbid the emplojinenc of an armed force. Lentiilus was baflied; 
bin wlien Pompeiiis through his creatures sought the appointment 
for himseif he could succeed no better. The increasing turbulence 
of the popular demagogues rendered any decision impossible. The 
city became once moie a prey to internal lumults ; the nobles began 
again to put their trust in the violence of their champion Milo. 
The statue of Jupiter on. the Alban mount was stuck 'wdth lightnins'j 
and caused general consternation as a piesa^e of impending revolu- 
tion. Clodins sec ms to have sown dissension between Pornpeius and 
AU.C98. Crassus, and even alarmed Pomporas with apprehension 
B.c. 56 . Qf treatment from his colleague. At the same time 
the Senate were emboldened to talk of recalliag Caesar from his 
province, and exposing him unarmed to impeacbmeut and exile or 
even death. 

With the approach of winter Caesar, as in the prefious year, 
had repaired to his station at Lucca, and intrigued in self-defence 
to support the demagogues again.st the nobles, and to secure the 
consulship for Pornpeius and Crassus. To Lucca consolars and 
officials of every rank flocked from the city. A hundred and twenty 
lictors, it was said, might sometimes be counted at his door, while 
two hundred senators, nearly one-half of the order, paid their court 
at his receptions. They rotumed to Rome, both senatois and knights, 
full of sfitisfaction at his affable manners and his full-handed gene- 
rosity, They were coming rapidly to the conclusion that the reign 
of equal law was approaching its end, to be succeeded by the ascend- 
ancy of an individual hero. The fatal crisis had, indeed, almost 
arrived. The machinery of the free-state could no longer work. 
The consuls and the tribunes, the Senate and the people, mutually 
checked each other’s movements, and paralysed the action of the 
body politic. The election for the ensuing year was impeded, the 
consuls interposing under pretence of adverse auspices, and for- 
bidding the tribes to assemble. Meanwhile they abstained in 
person from all tlieir official duties, clad themselves in mourning, 
refrained from the spectacles and fiom the solemn festival on the 
Alban mount, as men under constraint of the mob and deprived 
of their legitimate power. When at the curule chairs were 
become vacant the impatient candidates disregarded the legal forms 
of an interregnum, and induced the tribunes to convene the people 
irregularly. While the nobles employed bribery fox their nominee 
Domitius, young Crassus arrived from Gaul with a detachment of 
CfiBsar’s veterans, and overbore all opposition. The new consuls, 
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Pompeius and Cra^sus, having thus obtained their appointment bj 
open violencej secured tlie other offices for their friends by similai 
outrage. M. Cato, who sued for tlie pr^torship, was morti- 
lied by a rejection, winch was rendered doubly vexatious by 
the infamy of Vatinius, whom the triumvirs exalted over him. 

Cffi.'sar had effected a hollow reconciliation between his colleagues 
at his conference with them at Lucca, He next secuied for them, 
thiough the action of the tribune Treboniu^, the important pro- 
vinces of Spam and Syria, with unusual poweis for making war 
In return he obtained, through their assistance, the extension of his 
ovm government for a second period of five } ears. His province, 
they could urge, was only half-pacified, and required to be or- 
ganised by the same strong hand which had so rapidly subdufH it. 
But Ccebar himself looked forward to confiiming his influence over 
his own legions, and seeing the authority of his rivals w’ane, during 
the fm*ther interval that was now allowed him, and deliberately cal- 
fiulated the period when the empire would drop into his hands. The 
resistance which the Optimates had made to this fatal concession had 
been petulant rather than determined. It was not Lucullus and 
Serviiius and Ckero that now appealed as formerly at their head, 
and Catulus was already de«.d. Cato, who had lost much of his 
authority by daily collision with violence and vulgarity, and Fa- 
vonius, a party brawler rather than a political chief, were the most 
active of their champions. These men tried to defeat the resolution 
by the length of their angry invectives, but could only retard the 
decision by one day. The tribunes on different sides engaged in 
the petty warfare of obstructing public ways and locking the doors 
of public buildings. Cato got himself lifted on men^s shoulders in 
order to force his way into the place of meeting, and used the stale 
trick of declaring that the auspices w^ere adverse. He was an- 
swered by the brandishing of clubs and by showers of stones; 
swords and daggers were drawn m the affray, and the friends of the 
Optimates were driven from the arena not without bloodshed. Such 
were the tumultuous proceedings by which the desperate policy of 
the triumvirs was ratified. It was in one of these scenes of ^.c. sss. 
violence that the robe of Pompeius became sprinliled with 
blood. On his letui-n home thus disfigured he %vas met by his 
youthful wife J iilia, who was alarmed for his safety. Horrified at 
the sight, she was seized with premature iabour, and died fi'om it« 
eftecte shortly afterwards. 

In the III St year of Ms command Caesar had delivered Gaul from 
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tlie invasions of the Helvetii and Suevi, and he had reduced the 
great central stales to dependency upon Home In the second he 
had imposed his yoke upon the fiercest nations of the North ; in the 
third he had subdued the West and South. The campaigns of the 
fourth and fifth years had daunted the Germans and the Britons 
on their own soil, and closed the borders of his province against 
foreign succours. Gaul was now occupied within and fortified 
from without ; the proconsul might hope to devote the remainder of 
his term to utilising its resources for his own future aggrandise- 
ment. His name was daily repeated at home with the liveliest 
acclamations ; the great orator himself, forgetful both of his dig- 
nity and of his calling, was preparing to celebrate the ‘ Britannic 
War ’ in heroic verse. The chief of the popular party at Eome 
had adhered to the traditional policy of the Senate in supporting 
the nobles against the democracy abroad, and profiting by the 
divisions he fostered between them. Wherever the popular form 
of government was suffered to exist he had been careful to create 
a Eoman party, whieh swayed the assemblies and corrupted the 
ruling class. He maintained a general convention of the states 
as a fiscal instrument, and with the tribute levied from one tribe 
purchased the services of another, while he soothed all alike with 
the charms of Eoman civilisation and the prospect of Eoman citizen- 
ship. But in fact the general resistance of the Gauls had not yet 
begun. Hitherto a few tribes had combated separately, and had 
one by one succumbed. The first great revolt against the Eoman 
domination arose in the Belgic Gaul, and had for its centre the 
country of the Treviri. Among the nations who joined in it were 
the Nervii, the Eburones, and farther south and east th^Lingones ; 
but the Eemi remained stedfast to Eome, and the Senones on the 
line of the Seine kept the movement from spreading beyond 
that river. The -^dui between the Seine and Saone assisted in 
maintaining Cesar’s communications with Italy. The campaign of 
the year 54 was marked by a great disaster ; but C^sar promptly 
retrieved it, and relieved the camp of his lieutenant, the brother 
of Cicero, by a hard won victory over the Nervii. In the following 
ir.c. 701. succeeded in quelling the insurrection of the 

B.C. 53. jSforth, and induced the tribes which had kept faith with 
him to wreak his vengeance upon the less faithful of their coun- 
trymen, whom he proclaimed public enemies, looking on compla- 
cently while the whole nation of the Eburones was butchered. 

Gaul was pacified a second time, and the proconsul could again 
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BrJ^ in. Ln6 C01*fc| iPci'Jlf'fe vr6itJ dkoau COFi- 

({c^cred jjoCfi.tj, aud Ini^ i" aniung tae central naticn'', 

.jco.^eeu ilic Seine aiid the Gaiuuno, tlial die iknie burst forth and 
spread rapidly. It \?a> kindled by dio Diiiid-, \/Lo were most 
pcAveiful among rho Carnntes, and who v.e.e closely connected with 
the nancnal ari'^ ociac^n Al Genabas. cn Lo.re, the Eoman 
traders had ali^'ady csm*' limned in ccn.'iJ triable nmiibcrs. 

The ponnlareiii ro-e; the srian^ois w’dirti va’pri?-d a. r ma-’^acien. 
The ccii:ma..d o: th^s wid#^''.pread levoit '^a? taken iy \'mcnp^e>ci\x. 
a chief of me Arverni, the oni.y name among the Gank v/aicii 
attained to any ci-tincrion in the^e wars, and teat peihaps a title 
rather than a peisonai appolialiTc But the man who bore i? 
dc^'^erves to be better known to us, for even in the leconl of hk 
enemy Csesar he stands foirh a» a gieai militaiy genius, and the 
hcruggle i.e maintain- d, britif as it among the noblest m the 

Iloman annals. Under l.is command the Gauls inflicted a great 
disaster on the invader at Gorgovia, stiuck his own svoid ironi hi«! 
hand, and cut on li^s retieat into Italy. To escape, indtrtd, iioin 
the Gauls would have neea to thio.v him«elf into she i ands of Lis 
eiieinifcs at nome, and Ca?har had no altei native perhaps but to con- 
quer beyond the Alps, or perihh witlan them HiS forces were ^tlil 
nameious to the noith of the Seme ; his lieutenant Labienus checked 
and woiated the tribes which had there assailed him, and the pro- 
consul %vas enabled to unite all his legions and turn with a bold 
front upon the popuiatiouis thatw'eie rising behind him. Thereupon 
another engagement ensued, and tins time Ca^-ar v\ii^ ^i^;rorious. 
Yercingetoiix led 'ais routed followers to the citj of Alexia, near the 
modern Dijon, and cohected a iorce of SOfJOU warrior^ benind the 
lines with wdiich he surrounded it. Ca-^ar pursued, and completed 
another circumvai-ation in which he encIo;=cd the wdiole Gaulidi 
force, together with a vast number oi unarmeu fugitives vdio had 
sought shelter under theii lampaitb. This multitude perished with 
hunger between the tw^o contending armies, and ailer many at- 
tem})ts to break out the noops or Yercingetonx were mduced also 
to surrender by famine. Their gallant chief offered hm.self, in- 
deed, as a saeritiee £cr them, and the lives of his followers wuwe 
spared, but be was himself carried off as a captn e, and reserved for 
the future triumph of the conqueror and the cruel dtMth o£ a 
Pontius and a Perseus. The subjugation of the broad rf gion be- 
tween the Alps, the Bhine, the P}ienees, and the Ocean wm 
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completed in the eighth year of CiBsar’s procoiisulship. In eight 
A u 70 S. camj)aigiis he is said — but the boast is Plutarch’s, not iii.ti 
B.c 51 . — to have taken more than 800 cities, worsted 300 

nations, and encountered 3,000,000 of men in arms, of whom he 
had slain IjOOOjOOO, and made prisoners of an equal number. 

The final reduction of Gaul found the work of pacification 
already far advanced. Caesar’s policy differed from that of former 
provincial governors. The provinces on either side of the Alps 
had been placed under the control of garrisons and colonies. Great 
portions of their land had been wrested from the inhabitants, and 
conferred upon such Roman citizens as would exchange security at 
home for possessions to be maintained at the risk of their own lives 
abroad. But the ancient system of the republic could not be 
extended to the vast territories which she had now to organise. 
Nor was it Cassar’s wish to bring Rome, as it were, into the pro- 
vinces; his object was rather to inti’oduce the Gaulish provincials 
to Rome, and give them an interest in the city of their conquerors. 
The first step towards making them citizens was to lighten for them 
the Roman yoke. He established among them no badges of sub- 
jection in the shape of military colonies. He left them their lands 
as well as their laws and their religion. He allowed to most of 
their states a specious show of freedom. They retained their 
magistrates and Senates, guided perhaps by Roman agents. The 
tribute required of the provincials was softened by the title of 
military assessment. Honours and privileges were showered upon 
their chiefs and cities. But after ail the manner of the magnani- 
mous Roman won as many hearts as his benefactions. When he 
saw the sword which had been wrested from him in battle with the 
Arvemians suspended in the temple of its captors, he refused to 
reclaim it, saying, vd.th a gracious smile, that the offering was sacred. 

But Cajsar had yet another enemy within the bounds of his 
ample province. The Senate, towards whom his position had be- 
come one of open defiance, had established a stronghold of its own 
interests in the cities of the Harbonensis. From the time that 
Fompeius had led his legions through that country against Ser- 
torius, driving the remnant of the Marians before him, the south oi 
Gaul had been filled with the agents of the Senatorial party, and its 
resources applied to the furtherance ot their policy. Since his return 
to Rome Fompeius had continued, m fact, to govern the district 
by the hands of Fonteius and other proconsuls, up to the moment 
i)i Cffisar’s arrival. The new governor set himself to undo the work 
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Df Ms predecessors. He exerted himself to recover the ikvonr of 
the Massilians, by doubling the benefits his rival had already con- 
ferred upon them. He extended the limits of their territory ; he 
projected, at least, the building of a city and naval station at Forum 
Julii. His adherents, both Eoman and provincial, he rewarded with 
lands and largess, and placed the machine of government wholly in 
their hands. Meanwhile, he kept his legions ready for future ser- 
vice, and at the same time placed himself at the head of the gallant 
youth of Gaul, from which he largely recruited them. The w^ar- 
riors, indeed, with whom he had eifected the conquest had been 
principally of Gaulish blood ; the republic had furnished him with 
no troops from Italy, and a contingent which he had borrowed from 
Pompeius he had sent back when his jealous ally demanded 
it. The legions numbered the seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
which CsBsar found in the Cisalpine, were probably the levies 
of Metellus in that region when he closed the Alps against the 
retreat of Catilina. The tenth legion had been raised by Pomp- 
tinus in the transalpine province to combat the Allobroges. The 
eleventh and twelfth were the proconsul’s hasty conscription within 
his province at the commencement of his first campaign. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth were enlisted also in Gaul to oppose the 
great confederacy of the Belgians. Of these the latter had been 
cut in pieces by the Eburones; but another fourteenth and a fif- 
teenth also were afterwards levied in the Gaulish territories. But a 
small portion of these soldiers could have been of genuine Eoman 
or Italian extraction ; they were mainly levied no doubt from tbe 
native population of tbe states which had been endowed with th@ 
rights of Latium. The legions themselves were attended by an 
unlimited number of foreign cohorts, equipped as the legionaries 
and placed under the same disci|)lme. The common dangers and 
glories of a few campaigns, side by side, had rendered these aux- 
iiiaiies no less efficient than their regular comiades. One entire 
legion Csesar did not scruple to compose of Gauls only, an innova- 
tion which caused perhaps some dismay among his countrymen. 
The helmets of these soldiers were distinguished by the figure of 
a lark, or a tuft of its plumage, whence the legion itself received 
its name Alauda, The Gauls admired the spirit and vivacity of 
the bird, and rejoiced in the omen. Fond of the excitement of a 
military life, vain of the consideration attached to the profession of 
arms, proud of themselves and of their leaders, they found united in 
Cwsar’s service all the charms which most attracted them. Ho 
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iap-ain ever knew heirtir bow to win cbe personal afiection of bip 
SfiJieiSy vliilc be conifnanded llieir respect The general seven tj' 
of bis discipline enhanced the favour of his mduigenceo Among 
Cesar’s contempoiaues it was lemarked with admiration that 
throughout his Gallic campaigns his soldiers never mutinied^ The 
roils and privations they endured more dismayed the enemy tliai> 
their v’uil-known prowess in the held. Nothing could induce them, 
when captured, to turn their arms against him, while Pompeius and 
Luculliis had been constantly confronted by renegades from their 
own ranks. Gaul had been conquered under Csesar by the Gauls 
ihemselves, and it 'ivas the Gauls who were now about to couquei 
for him the empire of Rome. 


CHAPTER XLIL 


Reception of the report of Csesar’ > buecesses at Rome— Pompeiiis takes Spain 
and Crass us receives Syria for his province— Crassiis goes forth from the 
mty and ^ is denounced by the tribune Ateius — Hxs proceedings m the 
Eas^His attack upon Parr hia— Difficulties of his march beyond the 
Euphrates ^Disaster at Carrhfe — Crassus and a large part of his army fall 
into the hands of the Parthians — Cmssus slam, and liis remains insulted 
— (b c, 55-53 ) 


While Csesar kept his view steadily fixed on Rome during the long 
period of his absence, not less did his countrymen follow w^atch- 
fully the career of their proconsul, his marches and retreats, hb 
perils and his victories. They listened to the detail of his sue- 
cesses recited in the solemn decrees of the Senate. They beheld 
the buildings with ’which he decorated the city, covered with the 
trophies of the conquered peoples, and admired the eulogies of their 
tmourite orator, who had exalted his triumphs above the exploits 
ot all their ancient imperators. ^Marius,’ exclaimed Cicaro, 

- TT ^ penetrated 

into their abodes, he never subdued their cities. C£esar has not 

only repulsed the Gauls, he has conquered them. The Alps were 
once the barrier between Italy and the barbarians; the gods had 
placed them there for that veiy purpose— to shelter Rome in the 
weakness of her infancy. Now let them sink, and w^elcome ; from 
tie Alps to the Ocean she has no enemy to fear.’ 

And this ivas the man whom she had only known a fow years 
before the profligate spendthrift, the elegant debauchee, whose 
.mo urs with noble matrons bad offended her giare and pious citi- 
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isun&. CsEsar’s tianncendent genius had, indeed, extoited Iiei ac 
knoT/Iedgments througli the gi owing lustre of his civil career, but 
his enemies might still hope, £i*om the apparent weakness of his 
bodily frame, that he would sink under the toils of protracted war- 
fare But, as one campaign followed another, his countrymen 
Heard with amazement how this sickly gallant was climbing moun- 
tains on foot, swimming riveis on skins, riding his charger without 
a bridle, and making his bed among tbe rains and snows of the 
inhospitable North, in the depths of forests and morasses. If he 
allowed himself to he carried in a litter he spaied his body only to 
exercise his mind : he read and uiote on various and abstruse 
subjects, he maintained an immense correspondence, both private 
and official, and dictated to four or even to seven amanuenses at 
the same time. 

The prolongation of Csssai’s command for a second period of 
dve years might seem to indicate a decisive change m the practical 
working of the constitution By the people it was held as a pledge 
of the future advancement of their hero to supreme power ; by tbe 
Senate it was viewed with bitter vexation, relieved only by the 
prospect which they inwardly cherished of his defeat and destruc- 
tion amid the perils m which he had involved himself. Cato, 
indeed, had gone so far as to propose that he should be given up 
to the enemy on pretence of an imputed violation of the pub- 
lic faith. Pompelus and Crassiis, howevmr, were reconciled to 
their colleague’s advancement, and had even laboured to promote 
It, for each hoped to piofit by such a precedent. Pompeius, as 
proconsul of Spain, rejoiced to find himself once moie at the head 
of an army. Six legions were assigned him for his government , 
but he was allowed to administer it through his lieutenants, and he 
pretended to make it a meiit that he abstained fi om taking so gre.u. 
a command in person, and remained himself in Italy. This, how- 
ever, was a flagiant violation of ancient usage. It was a step 
towards monarchy to which no citizen could shut his eyes, and for 
the moment it placed Pompeius on a higher elevation than either of 
his colleagues. He spent the remainder of his consulship in 
devising sumptuary enactments to appease tine murmurs of Cato and 
other pedants in the Senate. T7ith the people he sought to ingra- 
tiate himself by the arts of the most profuse of the demagogues, but 
found it difficult to recover the populaiity he had once thrown 
away. In vain did he open his splendid fcheatie in the Campus 
Mrt-itius, the first edifice of the kind at Eome which had been built 
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of stone and destined tor permanence. The wide circuit of its walls 
could accommodate 40,000 spectators, and it was adorned with 
gold, marble, and precious stones. That such excessive magnificence 
might not seem lavished on a work of mere luxury, a temple was 
attached to it dedicated to Venus the Conqueror, so placed that the 
seats might seive as a flight of stairs to reach it. The ceremony 
was attended by shows and games ; five hundred lions were hunted 
in the arena, and eighteen elephants were opposed to trained bands 
of gladiators ; but this latter sight was rather resented by the 
citizens, who were shocked at the sufferings of such noble victims. 

Crassus had not waited for the termination of his consulship 
to seize upon his province. For sixteen years he had not appeared 
m the camp, and in the interval Pompeius had subjugated Asia, and 
Caesar almost completed the reduction of Gaul. The proconsul of 
Gaul had crossed the Ehme and the British Channel, but no Eoirian 
had yet penetrated to the Indus and the Persian Gulf. Crassus 
vaunted that from his province of Syria he would reach the farthest 
limits of the East. Caesar flattered his hopes, and Pompeius threw 
no discouragement upon them. But the nobles were uneasy and 
jealous, and by means of the tribune Ateius excited the religious 
scruples of the populace against a scheme of unprovoked inva-sion. 
Ateius met him at the gates of the city as he was quitting it, with a 
burning brazier in his hand, and casting incense into the flames, 
devoted the impious aggressor to the infernal gods. So well did he 
act his part as to make a deep impression on the minds of both 
citizens and soldiers, and from that moment the expedition of 
Crassus seemed to be attended by a succession of direful omens. 

The Parthians, the most powerful nation of the East, who 
occupied the realm of Cyrus and Darius from the Caspian to the 
Persian Gulf, claimed descent from the tribes which inhabited the 
banks of the Ochus. They were an offshoot from the hive of 
nations known to the ancients and moderns by the general names ol 
Scythians and Tartars. Two hundred years after the death of 
Alexander the Parthians had overthrown the Macedonian dynasty 
in Seleucia. The rulers of Antioch in Syria were only saved from 
these barbarians to fall under the yoke of the Eomans.'^ When the 
two great conquering races met at last on the banks of the 
Euphrates the tide of Eastern aggression was definitively checked. 
The power of Eome, though destined to fall at last under pressure 
from the North, served for many centuries as the last bulwark oi 
civilisation, wnich the Greeks, who had so far extended it, had 
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proved incapable of defending. The Farthiana had, inde^^d, at this 
time exchanged the rude simplicity of their noroade ance=^tors foi 
the voluptuous pleasures of their Hellenic capitals, and had 
much of the spirit as well as of the manners of their great 
chieftain Arsaces. But their weakness resulted perhaps more from 
the divisions of tlieir rulers than from the corruption of the nation, 
which still retained its fame for martial prowess, and for the expert- 
ness of its bowmen, who, clad in suHs of mail, and mounted on 
agile horstiS, were equally formidable in the charge and in the 
rerreat. 

The new proconsul had no sooner arrived at the seat of his 
government than he directed the movements of his troops +owardr 
the Euphrates, Orodes, the Parthian king, made no 700. 
attempt to dispute his passage. He entered the region of 
Osrhoene, captured several towns, and placed in them Eomaii 
garrisons ; after which trifling exploits he retired to winter in Syria 
and make preparations for more important conquests. It was 
necessary to collect the means for a long and distant campaign by 
extorting tribute from subjects and allies, and grasping at the 
treasures of the holiest temples during this interval. The Parthiana 
demanded whether his aggressions importeil a declaration of war 
from the republic, or were merely a private undertaking of his own ; 
and when he haughtily replied that he would give them an answer 
in their capital, their envoy Vagises smiled, and, showing the palm 
of his hand, declared that hair should sooner grow there than the 
Komans ever see Seleucia. The confidence thus felt or feigned 
made a great impression upon the Boman soldieiy, who began to 
listen anxiously to the reports of the prowess of an enemy with 
whom they had never yet measured themselves, another and 
a hardier rac ‘3 than the Armenians and Cappadocians whom 
Lucullus had chased over valley and mountain. These anxieties 
were increased by the publication of unfavourable omens which 
were their natural result. But to these Crassus gave no heed. 
He had secured the j,id of Artabazes, king of Armenia, who 
assured him of an easy conquest; but he neglected his u.o. 701. 
advice to advance to the upper waters of the Tigris 
through his own fertile and hospitable region, and determined to 
aim at Seleucia and Ctesiphon by a direct march across the desert 
of Mesopotamia. On this route he expected to pick up the 
detachments he had already advanced into the enemy’s country, and 
persisted in shutting his eyes to the dangers which beset it. When 
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a vioknti ttoriii miiiUered t-ia bridge ac 2^eugina, across winch he had 
transported his arniy, he observed with a smile that ^ he should 
aave no finther use for words of evil omen which the event 
seeirtid to reiider ]>/ophetie, A treacherous guide enticed him 
awaj noiii the '•iver and the foot of the Amienkn hills into the 
sienie plains to the east ox Edessa. The trachy which was at first 
convenient: and easy, soon oecame toilsome^ for it was found to 
lead cnioagh deep sand and plains treeless ana waterlessy where the 
euidiers were exnansted by toil and thirst, and dismayed at the 
dreary scene around them. When at Iasi the Roman officers, 
suspecting their guide’s treachery, reproached him with the hard- 
ships of their journey, he cooilj. asked if they had expected to be led 
through a fair land like theii* o'wn Campania, among fountains and 
groves, and baths and hostelries. He soon feigned an excuse for 
leii'ving them, and betook himself to the Parthians, whom he had so 
Well served. 

Crassiis Lad advanced some days’ journey eastward when he * 
came to a stream, where he first found himself confronted by an 
enemy. Orodes bad sent forward his vizier Surena to watch and 
check his movements. The first rumour of the approach of an 
enemy whom they supposed to have fied before them threw the 
Romans into confusion. Cassius, an able officer, advised that the 
line should be extended, to prevent the Parthian cavalry from 
outfianking them. But Crassiis obstinately formed bis troops in a 
massive square, and bardly allowed them to drink of the stream 
befoie he led them to the attack The close Roman fox’mation was 
useless against the light assault of the Parthian cavalry and the con 
stant discharge of their arrows. Crassus ordered his son, the same 
who had lately served under C^sar in Gaul, and had brought a 
contingent of a thousand Gaulish horse to his father’s aimameni, to 
charge and dissipate the assailants. The youth pushed eagerly 
ibrward, and was soon detached from the support of the legions, 
surrounded and overpowered. The victors cut off his head and 
waved it on a pike within view of the main body of the Romans. 
Crassus had for a moment dreamt that the battle was won. He wms 
now crueRy undeceived, and made but a feeble effort to revive the 
courage of his soldiers, among whose thinned ranks the arrows of 
fche Parthians still fell with unabated firry. When evening fell the 
enemy at length retired, and the Romans sank exhausted on the 
ground, erases iis in his ffistress and despair proved utterly helpless. 
Cassius? and other officers gave the signal for retreat, and tliij 
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jpmnant of iEe legions staggered throngli tlie darkrit^as ir the 
direcdon of CarrlioSj where they had left their iiirtliest outposts 
The Parthian cavalry followed in pursuit, but the garri'^on at 
Carrh:'" coming to the rescue served to check them, and Ciassus wa? 
barely enabled to get within the walls. The place, however, was 
judged to be indefensible, and the Eoman forces were intent on 
makmg their es^’anei’i vaiions directions. Cassius and other oilicera 
carried olFpoitions the broLcu army, but the Paithians came up 
with Crassus and we e piessing closely on Lis lear and flanks 
Could he hold out but a %\y Imuis longer he would reach the liillc, 
among which the pursuug horsemen could do him no mischief. 
Surena allowed some of hie captives to escape, after duly preparing 
them for his purpose by discoursing to them of the goodness and 
flexibility of the Parthian monarch. At the same time he sent to 
Crassus inviting him to capitulate. I'be escaped piisoners icpaired 
to the Eoman camp, and enlarged on the good faith and moderation 
of the enemy. Crassus himself distrusted them; but the arm} 
became clamorous, and the procoiisul, \vho had never yet brought 
them under discipline, w’^as compelled to yield. The Paithians mad<» 
the fairest professions. A Fleering wj.s auanged to take place nr 
betivoen honourable if not equal opponents- The EoinriU impel ator 
approached attended by his sUiF, but dismounted and liglnly armed. 
Surena received him with marks of lespect, and ordered a horse 
with splendid housings to be brought for his use. The feeble and 
bewildered old man was abruptly Efted into the saddle, and the 
Parthian grooms began to goad the steed and urge it towards their 
own canlonmencs. A Poman seized the reins, anoLher attempted to 
cm them ; confusion ensued and blows %vere exchanged. One oi 
more on each side had fallen when Crassus himself leceiveda mortal 
wound, and Ins officers w^ere overpoiveied and slaughtered. A 
small reiUxCant escaped to the main body, ivhich the Parthians 
huifered to gain the shelter of the hills. Twenty thousand 
Romans had peririhed in the expedition; 10,000 had been captured; 
but these at least vvere v/eli created, and allowed, as it would seem, 
to settle in the country and i enounce the land of their fatheis. 

The victors .sent the head and hand ox Crassus to Orodes, while 
he amused his soldiers and giatified his own vanity by the mockery 
of a Homan triumph. The proconsul was impersonated by a cap- 
tive in female attiie, and jeeringly addressed with the title of Im- 
perator The voluptuous habits a '.cxibed to the Homan officeis were 
turned into scornful ridicule. At the same time Orodes strengthened 
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his kingdoiB. b} alining himselx toe Armeiiian Artabazes, aiiO 
iaking liis daughter in marriage. The festivals which followed were 
fashioned upon Grecian models. Oiodes was skilled in the language 
and literature of Greece ; Ai-tabazes even composed tragedies in the 
st}^le of the Attic masteis, and v/rote historical essays in their 
tongue. When the head of Crassus was brought into the hall a 
Greek actor from Tralles recited appropriate verses from the Bac- 
ehanais of Euripides; when the bloody trophy was thrown cn the 
gionnd he seized it in his hands, and enacted with it; the frenzy of 
A gave and the mutilation of Penthens. Molten gold, we are told, 
W2S poured into the mouth of the avaricious Roman, a siory quite 
in keeping with the scene, but one 'which has been repeated on 
various occasions, and seems in this particular instance to want 
^n’ustworthy evidence 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

Interregnum, and intrigues in the city— Reign of violence — Clodius slain in a 
fray with Milo — The nobles effect the appointment of Pompems solo consul 
B 0 . 52 — Pompeius detaches himself from Csesar — He surrenders Milo to 
be tried and banished — Tranquillity is restored— Caesar’s buildings in 
Rome— He demands a second consulship as necessary for his personal 
safety— He is afironted by the Senatorial party— Indecision of Pompeius 
— Cicero proconsul in Cihcia — Pompeius falls sick, but recovers — The 
sympathy of the Italians raises his confidence in himself — Caesar’s pre- 
carious position at the opening of the year 50 — ^He is threatened with the 
loss of his province, while Pompeius refuses to surrender Spain — Curio 
supports Caesar as tribune, dedares his person endangered, and seeks 
Caesar in his camp, while Pompeius arms m defence of the city. — ( b,c. 
52-49.) 

The slaughter of a pioconsul and the rout of several legions, the 
gravest disaster which had befallen the Roman arms since the first 
victories of the Cimbri, made but a faint impression upon tho 
citizens, whose whole attention was absorbed by the state of affairs 
at home. At a later period this famous defeat became the theme 
of popular and courtly poets, and the emperor was invoked to re- 
dress it by a signal effort. But at the time the effect which the 
death of Crassus might produce upon the coalition of the surviving 
triumvirs, already shaken by the decease of the daughter of one and 
the wife of the other, seemed of more vital interest. During the 
absence of Crassus from Rome corruption and insolence had ad- 
vanced to more extravagance than ever, had generated a weD- 
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founded despair of the republic, and driven tho best men of the 
state to contemplate more and more the necessity of a dictatorship. 
The year 701 opened with an inteiTegniim, which lasted for not 
less than six months. The flagrant bribery of the candidates had 
induced the Senate and the most honourable of the tribunes ^.c. roi. 
to combine in preventing the assembling of the coniitia, ®*®*^^* 
and on the 1 st of January no consuls had been elected. But as 
time went on Cato himself became alarmed at the crisis, and pre- 
vailed upon Pompeius, as the only remaining power in the state, to 
require an election to be held. Pompeius, released from his close 
connexion with C^sar, and informed by this time of the death of 
Crassus, gladly drew nearer to the party from which he had per- 
mitted himself to be estranged. When he interposed to facilitate 
the election of Calvinus and Messala, the nobles accepted his 
gracious advances, and hailed him once more as the champion ot 
their interests. 

The calm, however, which succeeded was of shoit duration. 
Again the election for the ensuing year was thwarted, and this time 
Pompeius was suspected of stopping the wheels of govern- ^ o. 702 . 
inent. The year 52 opened, like the preceding, with an 
interregnum. Milo, Scipio, and Hypsasus demanded the consulship 
with arms in their hands ; every day was marked by some fresh riot, 
in which blood not unfrequently flowed. But amidst the obscure 
murders which disgraced this era of violence and ferocity there 
was one which caused a deeper sensation, and demanded stronger 
measures of repiession. It happened that Milo was travelling on 
the Appian Way, accompanied in his carriage by his wife, and 
attended by a retinue of servants, and, as was his wont, by a troop 
of gladiators. Near to Bo villas, a tew miles from the city, he 
was met by Clodius, who was on horseback, with a small com- 
pany of armed attendants. It does not appear that the affray which 
ensued was piemeditated. To travel with an armed escori; was not 
unusual even in the vicinity of the city, and men of violence such 
as both Milo and Clodius, might be apprehensive of violence them- 
selves. However this might be, a quarrel ensued betvfeen their 
servants, and Clodius, wounded in the struggle, took refuge in a 
ruadside tavern. Milo gave way to his fury, attacked the house, 
and caused his enemy to be dragged forth and slain. The corpse 
lay in the road tiU it was picked up by a passing friend and brought 
to Eome. Here it was exposed to the gaze of the multitude, who 
worked themselv<aa into ff enzy at the sight. A riot ensued ; benches, 
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and paper? nere snatched from the curia in which the Sonaie 
wiu wnt to assemble ; dro set to the pile, and the flames which 
LOiisiiEicd rhe remains of Clodms spread fiom house to house over 
a considerable space bordering upon the Forum The rioters pro- 
ceeded to attack the mansions of several nobles, and particularly 
that of iilmself He was prepared, however, for the attempt, 
and repulsed the assailants with bloodshed. The knights and sena- 
tors armed themselves to suppress the commotion, and quiet was 
restored after several days of uproar and violence. 

But this peisonal combat of two distinguished nobles in open 
lay, the iiiry of the populace, the recourse of the chiefs of the city 
to arms for their own protection, the impossibility of maintaining 
the supremacy of the law (for Milo, scared by the clamour, dared 
not stand a trial, but proposed to ilmg himself into banishment), 
all too manifestly threatened the repub he with anarchy and dissolu- 
tion. i\Ien of peace, such as Cicero, held aloof from these san- 
guinary affrays, and fled from a city where there was no longer a 
People or a Senate, where the laws were silent, and the tribunals 
timid or corrupt. The great parties which had formerly repre- 
sented social interests bad degenerated into mere personal factions, 
which sought power for the sake of violence and plunder. Few 
honest patriots still continued to haunt the forum or even to ob- 
trude themselves upon the cabals of the Senate- house. Cato himself, 
as we have seen, though unshaken in courage, despaired of the 
ancient principles of the commonwealth. Liberty, he saw, was 
menaced by two dangers, within by anarchy, without by usurpa- 
tion ; and when he looked around for a defender he found, even in 
those whom Cicero had denominated the party of the ‘ good men,’ 
so much cowardice and sclhshness, that he at last resolved to demand 
from an individual that protection for the state which the laws 
could no longer assure to her. ^ It is better,’ he said, ^ to choose a 
master, than to wait for the tyrant whom anarchy will impose upon 
us.’ But there remained, in fact, no choice in the matter. There 
Tuis as yet only one master at whose feet Eome could throw herself. 
With bitter reluctance Bibulus proposed the appointment of Pom- 
peiiis as sole consul, and Cato supported Mm. They might hope 
that, content with this title, which sounded a little less harsh than 
that of dictator, the great man would use his power with modera- 
tion, that he would restore order in the city, and find means for 
compelling the proconsul of Gaul to sunender his province and dis- 
band his armies. The repression of scandalous disorders, the over^ 
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by cue year of despo:ibn». Such was the fatal reasoning to which 
the friends of liberty were reduced, and they shut their eyes to the 
danger of the precedent they were establishing, while Pompeius 
declaied that he would take Cato as lus adviser, and rule the stare 
in the interests of freedom 

The sole consul entered upon his office at the end or February 
702 . He now thiew off all pretence of an alliance with Csew, and 
devoted himself without reserve to the policy of the Opti- 702. 
mates His natural position he felt to be the head of 
the oligarchy. Twice already he had achieved this position, and 
twice he had imprudently relinquished it. The consuLship ivas in- 
deed an empty honour, but the proconsular imperium, which he still 
firmly grasped, he was determined never to resign, at the same 
iime that he promised to wrest it from the hands of Caesar. Mean- 
while he was content to surrender Milo to the anger of the populace. 
The culprit, airaigned before a select body of eighty-one judges, 
enlisted Cicero in bis defence. The great orator prepared to assert 
his client’s innocence, and to congratulate the people on the issue of 
an act of self-defence which had struck down the arch-disturber of 
all laws, divine and human. But when he rose before the tribunal 
he was greeted by furious shouts, and was dismayed by the display 
of armed force winch the consul had intioduced into the forum. He 
stammered through a short and nerveless speech, and sat down 
leaving his task half-finished. Milo, convicted of the murder, was 
allowed to go into banishment, and chose Massilia for his retreat. 
On returning home Cicero composed for publication the speech he 
should have delivered in his defence His vanity prompted him to 
send to his client the splendid declamation he had executed The 
exile perused it, and sarcastically replied that he deemed himself 
fortunate that so convincing a speech had never been actually 
spoken ; ‘ else,’ he said, ^ I should not now be enjoybg the delicious 
mullets of this place.' 

With the death of Clodius, die disappeaiance of Miio, and the 
dispersion of the armed bands which had kept the city in an uproar, 
tranquillity once again returned. The pupil of Sulla, the conqueror 
of the Marians, was justly feared by the disturbers of the public 
peace. But Pompeius was unable to conceive any large measures 
for the public weal. His laws against bribery and other specious 
measures were mere palliative expedients. Nor did he care to 
respect them in his own person. He had interdicted the eulogies 
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v^hich the powei*fiil fiiends of an accused man had been allov^ed 
utter before the judges in his behalf; but when Metelius Scipio, 
whose daughter he had recently espoused, was cited befoie a. tri- 
bunal, he condescended to speak himself in his favour, and theieby 
extort his acquittal. He had obtained a decree that no magistrate 
should have a province till five years after quitting his office at 
home; but this stringent enactment he promptly violated in hi§ 
own case, by causing his proconsuiship to be prolonged for a second 
term, while he was actual Jj consul. Again, he had appointed that 
no man should sue foi a public charge while absent from the city ; 
but when he found it for his interest to facilitate Csssar’s election to 
a second consulship, in order to withdraw from him his Gallic 
legions, he made an exception to this law also. 

The brilliant successes of the conqueror of the Gauls had im- 
pressed the minds of the citizens, to whom the name of the Northern 
baibarians was still fraught wdth its traditional terrors. Nor were 
his victories unproductive of substantial effects. The Curia Hostilia 
was burnt in the recent riot, and the site was used for uew and 
more splendid structures. The halls of Julius, and of Jimiims, a 
wealthy magnate, rose together on opposite sides of the Eonian 
foniDi, and marked on the north and south the original limits of 
the enclosure, while another space was cleared for the construction 
of a Julian forum, to give greater room for the circulation of the 
increasing multitudes of the city. Great had been the mortidcation 
of the Senatorial loaders at finding that, even at a distance, Csesar 
could control the elections of the city, and few of the chief magis- 
trates had succeeded to office during his absence without the support 
of his infiuence. When he now declared through his adherents his 
desire for a second consulship, he knew that he stood on firmer 
ground than ever. He could demand that the restrictions of the law 
should be relaxed for him, as formerly for his rivals. The conces- 
sion, therefore, which Pompeius now made was doubtless extorted 
from him by the resolute attitude he assumed, and whatever grace it 
might have borne was lost by the evident reluctance with which it 
was accorded. 

Neither was the demand itself an act of mere vanity or rudeness. 
It was a matter of vital importance to him, when his government 
was aoout to expire, even if it were not wrested from him by the 
impatience of Ms enemies, to light, at his return to Rome, on a posi- 
tion of security. Unless Ms personal safety were guaranteed by 
the dignity of the consular office, it would lie at the mercy of 
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inveterate foe&, akeady prepared to impeach him for pretended 
misgovernment, if not to rid themselves of his presence by fouler 
means. Their ravings against him were loud and pertinacious. 
They watched every turn of his career with ill-dissembled anxiety ; 
and whenever sinister rumours reached the city, when his subjects 
were reported to have risen against him, when his legions were 
represented as surrounded, his resources as having failed, his men as 
naving mutinied or murmured, their demeanour plainly showed how 
much they hoped for the confirmation of the disastrous news, and 
how gladly they would have heard that the conqueror of Gaul had 
met the fate of the invader of Parthia. It was impossible for 
Caesar to relinquish his government in the ordinary course, and 
return in a private capacity to Eome. He had attained an eminence 
from which there was no descent for him He must step at once 
from the proconsulship to the consulship, in order to exchange once 
more from consul to proconsul. Pie coiild never lay down the en- 
signs of military autocracy. Was this necessity of his own making, 
or was it imposed upon him by his enemies ? The question can 
never be precisely answered, the cause and the effect can never be 
disentangled. But it is most important to note what the position really 
was, for this was the critical point on which the impending establish- 
ment of the Empire turned. 

At the end of six months Pompeius divested himself of the 
invidious distinction of the sole consulship, and caused his father-in- 
law, Metellus Scipio, to be associated with him. He had restored 
order in the city, he had given the tribunals a semblance of purity 
and justice, and the Senate seemed under his protection to recover a 
portion at least of its outward dignity. Before quitting office he 
took care tc prevent the succession of Cato to the consulship, which 
he got conferred upon Serv. Sulpicius, a noble of high character, 
and on M. Marcelius, a violent aristocrat, and a creature of his own. 
C^sar had just effected the overthrow of Vercingetorix, and the 
people had constrained the Senate to decree a Supplication of twenty 
days in his honour. Nevertheless Marcelius demanded his recall, 
and was strongly backed by the partisans of the oligarchy. Con- 
fident of the support of Pompeius, these men discarded every 
restraint of justice and moderation. Csesar had accepted the patron- 
ship of the transpadane Gauls, and had founded a colony at 
Novum Comum, the modem Como. The Transpadanes had already 
acquired from Pompeius Strabo the Latin right, which at this time 
might give almost the consideration as well as the privileges of the 

Y 
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Roman fianchise. In order to irritate Caesar, Marceilus iiad can-^ed 
a citizen of fchib Latin colony to be beaten on some pretence with 
rods. He was not a Roman, indeed, nor had he served a magistracy 
in Ins own town, by which he would have acquired the immunities of 
a Roman, Marceilus may not have violated the letter of the law, 
which exempted a Roman citizen from the scourge ; nevertheless it 
was an indignity to scourge even a Latin, and both Caesar and his 
friends resented the act as a studied affront to the popular chieftain. 

Pompeius seems to have become conscious that he had evoked a 
spirit of violence which he was unable to quell. He still hesitated 
to betake himself to his province and his legions. He vacillated, and 
faltered, as on other critical occasions. He visited his villas, shut 
up from the chiefs of his paity, -while Cato availed himself of his 
absence to thunder against the Gallic proconsul, and the oligarchs 
succeeded in removing their most prudent friend, by urging upon 
Cicero the distant government of Cilicia. The orator was unwilling 
to quit the centre of affairs, the scene of his civic triumphs, on which 
he still dwelt with unabated complacency. Discarded as he had long 
been from the councils of his party, and treated, indeed, with un- 
worthy scorn by their loudest brawlers, he still clung to the hope that 
all classes would at last combine to sue for his mediation, and that he 
u.c. 703. save the state a second time. Pie was persuaded, 

BO. SI. however, and yielded. On his arrival in the spring of 51 
he found the province menaced by the Parthians ; but Cassius, 
commanding on the Syrian frontier, had baffled the advance of the 
enemy, and the new proconsul found no more serious affairs to under- 
take than the periodical chastisement required by the brigands of the 
hill districts within his own cantonments. His petty successes earned 
Mm the title of imperator, and inspired him with the hope of a 
triumph. His civil administi ation was marked by a moderation which 
stood in startling contrast with the tyranny of other governors. 

The consul M. Marceilus was urging OsBsaPs immediate recall, 
while Pompeius continued feeble and uncertain. Towards the middle 
of his term the elections for the year that was to follow seemed to 
U.0. 703, fresh strength to the Senatorial party, and render 

B.C. 51. them less dependent on the chief whom they could so little 
trust. C. Marceilus, a cousin of Marcus, one of the consuls designate, 
was a sure partisan. His colleague, Paiilus iEmilius, was also a 
noted chief of the oligarchy. lie was not yet suspected of having sold 
himself to fesar for the means of erecting his splendid basilica. Nor 
was it yet notorious that one of the new tribunes had been bought 
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With G-ailic gold. C, Scribonms Curio was the son of a senator of 
high consideration, a firm though temperate supporter of the Senato- 
rial party. Though disgraced by the licentiousness of his habits, he 
was a youth not only of good parts but of amiable disposition^ and a 
favourite with Cicero, who, despairing of his own contemporaries, 
still looked with a pleasing enthusiasm to the rising generation for 
objects of political hope. But C^sar had found him in the midst 
of his embairassments, and offered him present relief and brilliant 
prospects, by which he was too easily seduced. 

Full of confidence, the Senate still pressed Pompeius for decisive 
action. They required two legions to be sent to the Syiian frontier. 
The strength of the national armies was in the hands of Pompeius and 
CsBsar. One legion was demanded from each. Pompeius could reply 
that he had already lent one of his own legions to his rival : he now 
required it to be returned to him. Csesar readily complied, but 
replaced it by further levies in his own province. The Senate called 
for another contingent from Caesar’s own forces, and Caesar sent a 
second legion, and raised another Gaulish detachment. The two legions 
being thus secured it was announced that the crisis had passed, and 
they were retained at Capua as a ready support to the government. 
When, however, the consuls proceeded to moot the question of 
Caesar’s recall, Pompeius again hesitated, and took his departure from 
the city, travelling in the south of Italy for the sake of his health, or 
appearing to busy himself in books and conversation. He had left 
as his parting words the injunction, ^ Every one must obey the 
Senate,’ and thenceforth the dominant faction proceeded to act on its 
own impulses More than once the Senate was convoked, and the 
subject of CsssaFs recall agitated; but many absented themselves, 
others urged delay and temporised, and at last, on the 30 th of Septem- 
ber, the question was foi riially remitted to the 1 st of March following. 

The truce thus accorded to Cassar enabled him to crown the 
u.o. 704. co^aquest of Gaul by the organisation of its resources. The 
B 0. so. Senate also was well furnished with arms. Pompeius main- 
tained seven legions in Spain, which might be brought over sea should 
the route of Gaul be closed against them. The consuls had moreover, 
as we have seen, a garrison already posted in Italy. But the oligarchs 
counted on the reported disaffection of Caesar’s veterans, and the 
exhaustion of his means. Ateius extorted from him a paltry debt of 
fifty talents ; but Pompeius called in vain for the dowry long since 
promised him with his wife Julia. When asked, however, what he 
would do should Caesar persist in suing for the consulship, and still 
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grasp Ms command, ^What,’ He replied, ‘ sHonld my son raise bia 
stick against me ? ’ The two parties were thus directly pitted against 
each other when, early in the year 50, the Senate opened its batteries. 
Caesar’s powers, should he elect to remain in liis province and desist 
from his threatened suit, would expire at the close of 49 ; but C, 
^larcellus now proposed that he should be recalled from November 
next ensuing, thus depriving him of a full year of his appointed term. 
Curio threatened to exact a similar surrender from his rival. Were 
this motion rejected he was prepared to put his veto on the other. 
He had conceited with his friends, and was confident of adequate 
support. Assailed with violent language in the Senate, the people 
hailed him with acclamations, and matters were evidently hurrying 
to a crisis. Such menaces and retorts could not always explode and 
pass off innocuously. Whatever may have been his policy, it may 
be surmised that Pompeius was at the moment suffering from the 
languor of bodily ill-health. In the course of the summer he was 
u c 704 P^<^strated by an attack of sickness, and lay at Neapolis, 
B.c. 50. with little hope of recovery. The report, however, of his 
danger roused the sympathy of the Italians. Their temples were 
crowded with devotees, sacrifices were offered, and vows uttered for 
his safety ; and when his health was declared to be restored, they 
rushed to congratulate their ancient favourite as he was slowly trans- 
ported to the city. It was a memorable example of the shortsighted- 
ness of mortals and the vanity of human wishes. The gods, said the 
Roman moralists, offered in their divine prescience to remove the 
veteran at the summit of his fortunes beyond the sphere of human 
instability ; but the cities and the nations interposed with prayer, 
and preserved their beloved hero for defeat and decapitation. But 
Pompeius himself was no less blind than his admirers. He no 
longer doubted the extent of his resources, or the power of his great 
name. There were none to whisper how hollow these demonstrations 
weie; or to warn him that Italy would surrender without a blow, 
and that the voices now loudest in their devotion would welcome the 
conqueror of Gaul with no less fervent acclamations. ‘ And what,’ 
exclaimed Cicero, ^ are the prospects of a party whose champion falls 
dangerously sick at least once a year ? ’ 

Timid as he had seemed before, Pompeius now showed Mmself 
too confident. When Marcellus urged him to bring over his troops 
from the West, he was checked by the vain-glorious reply, ‘ I have but 
to stamp with my foot to raise up legions in Italy,’ Thus reassured, 
the Senators decided by a great majority that Csesar should be recalled^ 
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buL tii£iL ills rival should at the same time retain his powers. 
Curio vehemently remonstrated; the attitude of the people was 
aiariiimg ; the vacillating assembly gave way, and by a majority not 
less overwhelming than the first demanded the simultaneous resigna- 
tion o£ both proconsuls. But the measure was in both cases pros- 
pective Caesar was collecting his troops from their quarters on the 
(Lallic frontier, and giadually bringing them nearer to the Alps, while 
he had already stationed himself at Ravenna, on the very borders 
of Italy. Marcellus, as the year advanced, determined to anticipate 
the hostile movement which he too clearly foresaw ; and seeking 
Pompems in his Alban villa, thrust a sword into his hand, and in- 
vited him to take the command of all the troops in Italy for the 
defence of the commonwealth. Caesar was stiU strictly within his 
rights, but the consul and his adherents had forced Pompeius into a 
position which was actually illegal. Curio felt or pretended that 
there was no longer any security for himself, in the presumed in- 
violability of his office, and after protesting against his opponent’s 
call to arms and proclaiming that the laws had ceased to reign, he 
suddenly quitted the city, as the year was closing, and betook him- 
self to his patron’s quarters. 

Csesar had now acquired the excuse which would be sufficient, at 
least with the people, for striking the blow he meditated. Curio urged 
him to assume the offensive at once. Nevertheless he allowed his 
opponents to confirm the impression their violence had already made 
in his favour. He waited for the commencement of the year, when 
Q. Cassius and M. Antonins, two devoted partisans, would succeed 
to the tribunate and insist on the justice of bis claims. He em- 
powered Curio to offer his surrender at once of the Transalpine pro- 
vince, together with the troops which held it, retaining only the 
Cisalpine and Illyricum, with the moderate force of two legions. 
This proposal being, as he anticipated, rejected, he would still be con- 
tent to lay down all his commands if Pompeius would do the same ; 
failing the acceptance of this last condition, he would come in person 
to Rome, to avenge his own and his country’s injuries. Curio, bear- 
ing these terms in his hand, was refused a hearing. The consuls, 
Lentulus and C. Marcellus, another of the name, pronounced the state 
in danger, and the Senate declared that C8esar should lay down his 
arms or be treated as a public enemy. Antonius and Cassius inter- 
posed their vetos ; the people, they insisted, had granted his term of 
government, the Senate could not lawfully abridge it. But the 
Senate, resting upon a principle higher than the law, once more 
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declared the state in danger, and invited the people to invest them- 
selves solemnly in moiB'ning apparel. Pompeius sent some cohorts 
into the city, while he encamped himself at the gates. The consuls 
were empowered to act with a high hand, and convened the Senate 
to determine on the punishment o£ the refractory tribunes. When 
it was intimated to them that they would be formally expelled from 
the assembly Cassius and Antonins pretended to wrap themselves 
m disguise, and bed, together with Curio, as if for their lives. In 
leaving the city they signified that they threw up their outraged 
office, for the tribune was forbidden to step outside the walls during 
his term of service. Arrayed in all the dignity of violated indepen- 
dence they knew that they should be eagerly received at the 
proconsul’s quarters, and jiaiaded through the camp as the cause 
and justification of war. 


CHAPTEB XLIV. 

iieview of tie situation — G-eneral tendency of the Roman world towards 
monarchy — Cgesar’s policy points to the fusion of Rome and her subjects 
in one nation under a second Alexander — Caesar crosses the Rubicon — 
Pompeius quits Rome for the South of Italy — Caesar pursues and takes 
many places — Surrender of Corfinium — Caesar’s clemency — Pompeius Ctir^ 
ries his army across the Adriatic — Dismay of the s-mators at his policy 
— Cffisar reaches Rome and rifles the temple of Satuim — Curio defeated 
and slain in Africa — Cse&ar reduces the province of Spain, and takes 
Massilia — He is created dictator — He efiects salutary fiscal measures, 
recalls exiles, and then resigns the office — Causes himself to be nominated 
consul with Servilius, and repairs with legitimate powers to his army at 
Brundisium. — (b c. 49.) 

As regards the justification of the revolt against Rome which Cmsar 
was about to perpetrate, it has been said that the right was tech- 
nically on his side. He had contrived to throw the crime of actual 
illegality on his opponents ; but the situation was one in which it 
had become impossible for the lawful government to keep the law, 
and it was the irregular ambition of Caesar which had indirectly 
produced the situation. To the real moving causes of the great 
civil war we must look deeper than to the personal acts of indi- 
viduals, whatever their authoiity and their ambition. The fact is 
patent that everything had been long tending to monarchy at Rome, 
and that for the last eighty years the decay of ancient ideas, the 
obliteration of equal laws, and the disorganisation of government 
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had combined to render sucli a consummation inevitable. Tlie tri- 
bunate of tlie younger Gracchus, tho consulships of Marius and 
Cinna, the dictatorship of Sulla, the wide and protracted commandt- 
of Pompeius and Csesar, had been in fact no other than temporary 
autociacies. The nobles were content that the state should be ruled 
by a succession of extraordinary commissions in the hands of their 
own chiefs. The people would have been satisfied to merge all 
their rights of self-government in the paramount authority of a 
sovereign chosen by themselves. Men of a speculative turn of 
mind, a large and increasing class, withdrew moie and more from 
j,he turbid sphere of politics. Atticus, who piqued himself on his 
shrewd practical sense, professed neutrality on all questions of state, 
and lived in amity with three generations of public men of every 
shade of opinion. Cato and his follower Brutus, who strove to 
mould their political conduct by the precepts of the highest philo- 
sophy, only proved that virtue and honour could no longer exist in 
the atmosphere of the Eoman free- state. The republic to which 
Cicero devoted his faith and love was the republic of antiquity, or 
rather of his own imagination ; nor are indications wanting that 
even he admitted that liberty is never more amiable than when she 
yields to the mild authoiity of a constitutional sovereign. But few 
men were cautious and temperate as he was ; the bold and free* 
spoken openly proclaimed with Curio, that * the republic was a vain 
chimera,’ or called it, with Csesar himself, * a name devoid of sub- 
stance or reality.’ 

There exists, however, a document, purporting to be the address of 
a contemporary to Cassar, inviting him to restore the state through 
a monarchical revolution. The two letters on this theme ascribed to 
Sallust the historian may be justly regarded as spurious* as far as 
fcheir authorship is concerned ; nevertheless we can hardly doubt 
that the writer has modelled them on the sentiments attributed to 
him or to men of his class and character, who fairly despaired of 
the republic. The views propounded in them may be summed up 
in a few words. Csesar is invited to assume the government of the 
state, as the man who alone can apply a remedy to its disorders. He 
is entreated not to suffer the mighty empire to fall into impotence, 
or perish through its own miserable discords. ^ Save Eome,’ ex- 
claims the orator, ‘ for if Eome perishes the whole world will perish 
With her m slaughter and devastation. Yast is the task imposed 
upon you* The genuine free people is annihilated ; there remains 
only a corrupt populace without unity of sentiment or action, 
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fuse a new element into the mass, introduce niimbeis of foreign 
citkeus, lOimd colonies and restore cities, crush the factions of 
tyrants at home, and extend far abroad the roots of the Roman 
conimiml^y. Exact military service of all alike, but limit the term 
of it. Let the magistrates be chosen for their virtues and dignities, 
not for meie wealth. To entrust the working of this reformed 
polity to the citizens themselves would be vain. But the impartial 
eye of a supreme ruler may watch securely over its development, 
and neither fear nor favour, nor private interest, interfere to clog its 
operation.’ This exposition of the views of intelligent public men 
ras supported by the mass of the middle orders, the men who were 
working their way to wealth by trade and humble industry. It was 
sanctioned b}^ many from sheer disgust at the seMsh corruption of 
the ruling powers. Nevertheless the prevailing impression was not 
unreasonable, that the ascendancy of the nobles, founded upon blood 
md revolution, would resort again and again to the same means to 
maintain itself. The tyranny of Sulla was avenged on the second 
generation. Cassar’s accession to power was anticipated as an era of 
peace and security, while under the chiefs of the oligarchy the 
city seemed never safe from proscription and massacre. Even at 
this moment it was reported that the government had prepared a 
list of forty senators, and many others of lesser quality, devoted to 
slaugliter. 

Great weight accrued, moreover, to Csesar’s cause from the 
favour in which he was generally held by the foreign subjects of 
fehe republic. So far as they understood the tendency of the im- 
pending revolution towards monarchy, they were well-disposed to 
lend an impulse to it. To them, for the most part, monarchy was 
more familiar and palatable than the forms of a commonwealth, 
which they scarcely comprehended and were not permitted to use. 
But C^sar himself was personally beloved by multitudes who had 
never seen him. The nephew of Marius had carried the traditions 
of his party further than any of his predecessors. The incorpora- 
tion of the Italians was not enough for him ; he had advanced the 
cispadane Gauls to the franchise also ; and thus breaking down the 
Darner between Italy and the provinces, he had effaced the Rubicon, 
so to speak, from the map of the peninsula. He was evidently pre- 
paring to carry the same principle further. The Gauls beyond the 
Po, and even beyond the Alps, might expect similar favour at his 
hands. He had secured the independence of certain cities in Greece. 
He had attached to himself some of the potentates of Asia. He had 
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laYished va'^t sums on the decoration of provincial cities both iu 
the East and W(st Foreign nations might well begin to imagine 
tiiat Cgesai wa^ prepaiing to mould the whole Eoman world into a 
miglity monaichy undei equal laws. To be a second Alexander 
had been the dream of many kings and conquerors. The hour and 
the man might seem to have at last arrived for its realisation 

The tribunes had quitted the city on the night of January 6. 
The consuls thereupon left Eome and repaired to the quarters of 
PompeiuSj thus viitually resigning their authoiity to him. ^, 0 . 705 . 
Orders were issued for the levy of fresh troops ; but the ^ 
legions in Spam were left as a check upon Csesar in ins rear. The 
great governments of the empire were then allotted among the 
chiefs of the party, but all these arrangements were made with reck- 
less disregard of legitimate forms , arms and money were collected 
by forced contributions, and the temples of the Italian towns rifled 
of their treasmes. 

On the evening of the 7th couriers left Eome for Cesar’s camp 
with an account of these tumultuary proceedings. Caesar was 
already advised of the attitude his enemies were about to assume. 
His own plans had been laid in anticipation of them. One legion 
only was with him at Eavenna ; to these he opened his griefs, and 
declaied that he would appeal at once to arms. On the 15th he 
sent forward some cohorts to the Rubicon, the frontier of his pro- 
vince, about twenty miles distant. The same evening he followed 
them privately in person, and effected the passage with a small 
detachment From Ariminum, a few miles beyond the stream, he 
despatched orders foi the movement of his troops; one legion 
reached him in a fortnight, and a second within a month. Three 
legions he stationed at Narbo, to watch the Pompeian forces in 
Spain, while the remainder of his troops were concentrated more at 
leisure in the south of Gaul, to support either the right or the left 
wing of his armaments. For the moment, however, the invading 
force was hardly 6,000 strong, while its opponents had thiee times 
that number actually in hand, whose vigorous attack it would hardly 
have been possible to resist But as soon as the news reached 
Eome that the Rubicon had actually been passed Pompeius liim- 
self* seemed to be seized with the same consternation which reigned 
in the rank.'^ of his adherents. Neither the government nor their 
chief had expected so bold a movement. Pompeius marched straight 
tlii'ough the southern gate of the city, and called upon all good 
iiitizens to follow him. In a few hours the Appian Way was 
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crowded witli a motley multitude, less incensed perhaps against the 
man from whom they iled than him who had neglected every pre- 
caution for their defence, and exposed them to an onslaught, as they 
wildly imagined, of Gaulish barbarians. 

McaiiW'hile there was some pretence at negotiation ; but Pom- 
peiiis, encoiuaged by the sudden defection of Csesar’s best officer, 
Labienus, insisted that the rebel should lay dowm his arms, while 
Csesar no less peremptorily demanded that if one abdicated his 
command the other should do likewise. Cgesar advanced; Arre- 
tium, Iguvium, and Auximum promj)tly received him. The road 
to Home lay open to him ; but when he heard that his adversaries 
were crossing from Capua to the upper coast, he turned without 
hesitation to the left, traversed Picenum, took Cingulura and As- 
culum, and threw himself upon the strong central position of Cor- 
finium, where Pompeius had left a detachment to encounter him. 
Domitiiis, one of the boldest of the party, had insisted that this 
place at least should not be abandoned, and fiom thence he called 
upon his ileeing general to bring up his whole force to his support ; 
but Pompeius coldly refused, and soon left the fortress far behind 
him. Domitius prepared to stand a siege, but his courage was of 
no avail. No sooner did C«sar appear before the walls than the 
soldiers of the Senate delivered the place, with their commander, 
into his hands. Csssar was struck with this signal instance of the 
power of his name and character. Clement by temper, he clearly 
saw the political advantage of sparing his captive. He granted 
Domitius bis life and even his freedom — the first instance, per- 
haps, of such magnanimity in the history of the Koman civil wars. 
To the Gauls, indeed, and to other enemies of Rome, Csesar had 
shown as much ruthless barbarity as any of his countrymen; but 
he defierves not the less all the credit which the Romans so liberally 
ascribed to him for Ms singular forbearance, here and elsewhere, 
towards his fellow -citizens. 

The officers taken in Corfinium mi^ht refuse to share in the 
victor’s entei prise, but the men joined his standard with alacrity, 
me his slender forces soon swelled to formidable numbers. As he 
advanced the feeling of the country was pronounced decidedly in 
his favour, while the fierce proclamations of Pompeius, declaring 
that lie would treat even neutrals as enemies, excited nothing but 
dismay or disgust. Cicero, who was deeply mortified at his chief’s 
desertion of Rome, murmured with bitter indignation at these im- 
politic mejoaoes. Fem]}ehi8 charged him to abandon €apu% wher«>, 
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he had been entrusted with a command, and join him in Apulia; 
buL the road was no longer open. From Luceria, not waiting even 
for the result of the defence of Corlinium, Pompems led the consuls 
and magistrates to the port of Brundisium. There he had alreadj 
collected a number of tiansporls; and from thence he immediately 
despatched several legions to Epirus. The only duty of a general 
he performed was to remain himself behind and accompany the last 
of his divisions. Caesar, hastening from Corlinium, was already at 
the gates ; but he was destitute of ships, and the sea was open to 
the Pompeian vessels which were returning to bear away the rem- 
nant of the ai my. He made a spirited attempt to throw a mole 
across the mouth of the hai hour, but he was baffled in this opera- 
tion, and Pompeius sailed hastily away. A slight skirmish ensued, 
but the fiiht blood in the civil war was shed to little puipose. 

Caesar had made himself master of Italy in sixty days. Never, 
perhaps, was so great a conquest effected so rapidly, or in the face 
of assailants apparently so formidable. Every step be advanced 
was a surprise to his enemies ; yet at each step they had predicted 
more confidently his approaching discomfiture. Meanwhile their 
chief was compelling them to follow his rapid and ignominious 
retreat. In vain did the haughty nobles clamour to be led against 
the invader ; in vain did they heap reproaches upon their chosen 
champion. He was not to be diverted from his plans, whatever 
they might be ; and he would make no disclosure of them. At last, 
as he stepped on board his vessel at Brundisium, the love of home 
and countiy prevailed with many over every other feeling, and 
again the Appian Way was crowded with knights and senators ; but 
this time their faces were turned towards the city. Many of thena 
belonged, no doubt, to the class of indolent voluptuaries who could 
not prevail on themselves to sacrifice their selfish pleasures ; but 
many also were better citizens, to whom the conduct of their leader 
foreboded some latent treachery. They hated him for his arro- 
gance, and shuddered at the words which were often in his mouth : 

^ Sulla could do this, why should not I ? ’ They left it to the needy 
spendthrifts and reckless adventurers of their party to cling still to 
his fortunes, and gloat over their visions of an abolition of debts 
and confiscation of properties upon their return. No victory of 
C»sar seemed now so much to be dreaded as a victory of Pompeius 

It may be presumed that this great captain’s flight was not a 
mere panic, but that he had a defiinite plan and purpose in it He 
fmd, we may suppose, no intention of shaidng his victory with the 
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^xeiti men of his party, or restoring to their ivory chairs the old 
diiefs of the aiistocracy. There was now little disguise as to his 
designs, no doubt as to the attempt he would make to obliterate the 
traces of ancient libeity . He would call upon the servile nations of 
the East to Sample on the free citizens of Western Europe, Some, 
indeed, of the nobles, such as Cato, might still think to impose a 
check upon him by their presence in his camp ; but many even of 
the noblest among them were already corrupted by the hope of re- 
volution. ‘ War against Italy,’ ^ war against Rome,’ was the open cry 
of the most daiiiig and profligate. ‘We will starve the city into 
submission ; we will not leave one tile upon a roof throughout the 
country,’ was echoed by Pompeius himself. Such was the ominous 
language which resounded in the Senatorial camp as soon as it was 
pitched in Epirus, and the opposite shores assumed the character of 
a foreign and hostile stiand. The consuls listened to it without a 
murmur, for it was their own champion who held it or allowed it. 

‘ He left the cit}%’ says Cicero, ‘ not because he could not defend it ; 
and Italy, not as driven out of it ; but this was his design from the 
first, to move every land and sea, to call to arms the kings of the 
barbarians, to lead savage nations into Italy not as captives but aa 
conquerors. He is determined to reign like Sulla, as a king over 
his subjects; and many there are who applaud this atrocious design.’ 

The flight of the consuls and the Senate left Csesar in possession 
of the centre of his enemy’s position. He might decide at his 
leisure on which wung of their army he should first concentrate hia 
forces. Meanwhile the occupation of Italy and Rome, which 
opened its gates to receive him, gave him command of all the mate- 
rial and moral resources he required, Cicero, whom he met in 
Campania, declined to follow him; and such scruples Caesar could 
aflbrd to res[)ect To the citizens he explained the substantial jus- 
tice of his claims, which the consuls had deserted their post rather 
than concede ; but it was of more impoitance to assure them that, 
in spite of that desertion, they had no slaughter nor pillage to fear 
from him He entered the city unattended ; and while he engaged 
to give 2,000 sesterces to each of his soldiers, and 300 to everv 
citizen, he made no requisitions to supply himself with the sums 
he needed, but demanded only the treasure hoarded in the temple 
of Saturn beneath the Capitol. It was popularly believed that 
the gold here accumulated was the actual ransom of the city 
which the Romans had paid to Brennus, and Camillus had recovered 
irom him. A ciii'se had been denounced against the sacrilegious 
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hand wiiicli should remove it for any purpose but to lepel a Gallic 
invasion. The tiibune Metellus forbade it to be seized, but Csssar 
pushed lum aside : ‘ The fear of a Gallic invasion/ he said, ^ is for 
ever at an end. I have subdued the Gauls.’ 

From this time aifairs at Eome resumed their usual course, 
except that the civil government having been withdrawn, the city was 
necessarily placed for a time under military control. But one "week’s 
interiuption of the usual supplies would have thrown the vast popu- 
lation into confusion, and the granaries of the city, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Africa, were all held by Pompeian lieutenants. Caesar’s care 
was immediately directed to the recovery of these provinces. The 
legion which he sent to Sardinia was leceived by the inhabitants 
with open arms. Cato abandoned Sicily as soon as Curio appeared 
before it. Africa still remained unconquered, and thither Curio 
transported the troops under his command. Here, however, the 
Pompeians held out, and, supported by the Nuinidian chieftain 
Juba, engaged their assailant upon his landing, and speedily over- 
powered him. Curio was slain, his troops were carried hastily back 
to Italy, and Africa remained Pompeian. 

Caesar had left the city under the contiol of his lieutenant 
^milius Lepidus, and gave the command in Italy to Antonins, 
while he set out himself for Spain. ‘ I go,’ he said, ‘ to engage 
an army without a general : I shall return to attack a general 
without an army.’ The three Iberian provinces were governed 
b-y Vairo, Afranius, and Petreius. The first was a civilian and 
a scholar, without experience of arms or interest in the cause 
he served ; the second was u weak profligate ; the third alone 
a veteran of courage and loyalty, though destitute of the higher 
qualities of a general. Between them there was little concert. But 
Caesar was detained on his march by the defection of Massilia, which, 
already weii-inclined to the side of the nobles by whom the Pro- 
vince had been organised and long administered, was now secured to 
them by the energy of Domitius, who had escaped from Italy and 
thrown himself into it. To save delay Caesar left a large portion of 
his forces to blockade this place, and boldly entered Spain, where 
only three legions had preceded him. Afranius and Petreius con- 
fronted these forces at lierda. Caesar was in want of money, and he 
soon found himself straitened for provisions. His position between 
the wa.ters of the Segre and the Cinca was threatened by a sudden 
flood, which swept away his bridges. The enemy exulted in the 
ceitainty of his destruction; but by the use of light coracles, such 
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lie had seen in Briiaiii, he maintained his eommiinications ; and 
when he bronght the two armies once moie face to face, a parley 
ensuedj and the Pompeian forces with little hesitation passed over 
to his side. Such was the fame of Csesar’s exploits, and such hia 
reputation for generosity', throughout the ranks of the Eoman 
soldiery. 

When Spam was thus speedily conquered Caesar departed in all 
haste for Massilia, where the inhabitants, confined to their walls by 
two defeats at sea, were already reduced to extremity. They sur- 
lendered to him, and delivered up their arms, their vessels, and 
their public treasure, in anticipation of his accustomed clemency, 
Domitius, however, escaped once more and lejoined Lis associates in 
Epirus. Massilia was allowed to retain her independence, but hei 
disasters seemed to shatter the foundations of her prosperity, and she 
never recovered her former eminence as an emporium of ancient com- 
merce. The western provinces of the empire were now completely 
Cassarian. Thus secure in his rear, the conqueror could direct his 
undivided forces against the only general who could venture to 
measure him>elf with him, and from that general he had just 
wrested the principal strength of his army. 

Csesar was still at Mavssilia when he leaint that the people of 
Rome had proclaimed him dictator. Many of the prescribed forma- 
lities had been omitted, but the strictness of legal forms had been 
little observed on many recent occasions. What did it matter, how- 
ever, that the dictator was created in this instance by the piaetor 
and not by the consul, with the acclamations of the people and not 
by the suffrage of the Senate ? It was better at least that Cassar 
should rule under a known historical title than with none at all, and 
there was no possibility of investing him with any title in the 
regular form. The people, who saw the hateful rule of the dictator 
wielded at last by a champion of their own, rejoiced in the master 
they had chosen, and forgot for the moment that Csesar ruled by the 
army, and not by themselves. Caesar himself did not forget it, 
neither did his soldiers. The ninth legion mutinied at Placentia, 
and demanded the rewards he had promised them at Brundisium. 
But he suppressed the revolt with firmness and severity. His posi- 
tion was once more secure. 

It was for fiscal measures that the creation of a dictator was im- 
mediately demanded at this crisis. When, in the middle of the 
seventh century of the city, the futile laws against usury had been 
allowed to fail into abeyance, a consul was found to carry a swce])i«4j 
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measure for the i eduction of all debts bj three-fourths. The 
money-ienders, who demanded interest fiom twelve to forty per 
cent., exclaimed loudly against this confiscation of their property ; 
but it was cleaiiy impossible to maintain the powers of government 
unless such exoibitant usury was curtailed from time to time by 
arbitiary expedients Nor did the class of money-lenders suffer 
permanently from this check to their gains. The spirit of luxury 
and speculation which grew with the wealth and greatness of the 
empire gave a fresh impulse to their transactions. Large classes of 
citizens became bowed to the ground under the burden of their 
obligations; the conspiracy of Catilina, conducted by political 
adventurers, had been mainly supported by the exigencies of these 
impoverished debtors. Among the various interests evoked in 
favour of Csesar’s ambitious schemes, none were more attached to 
him than those of the debtors and repudiators. His hei editary 
connexion with the party opposed to the noblest and wealthiest 
classes, his reputed familiarity with Catilina, his own early em- 
barrassments and consequent laxity of principles, all pointed him 
out as the destined leader of a great fiscal revolution. But the 
anticipations thus foimed of him were deceived. Assailed by clamo- 
rous importunity, the dictator, absolute as he was, refused to yield 
to the cry for confiscation. He appointed arbitrators for the valua- 
tion of debtors’ property, and insisted on its sale ; all he required of 
the creditors was that they should forego their claims for excessive 
interest. He seems further to have resorted to the old expedient of 
the tribunes, in distributing grants of land among the bankrupts, 
and relieving the state from the dangers of a needy aristocracy. 

An ample largess of corn added to the general contentment. 
But many were the claimants on Caesar’s generosity. All who had 
deemed themselves aggiieved by the late government looked to him 
for redress. Of the exiles whom Pompeius had condemned in the 
arbitrary exercise of his last consulship several oliered him their 
services, and pru)/ed for recall. Of this class Milo alone, and 
Antonius, the consul who had taken the field against Catilina, were 
excepted from the amnesty, Csesar held the dictatorship only eleven 
days, and did not even appoint a master of the horse. Before 
resigning it he piesided at the comitia of the tribes, and caused 
himself to be nominated consul together with Servilius Isauricus. 
The other magistiacies were conferred upon his stedfast adherents 
with every due formality, and before issuing from Eome to join his 
legions at Brundisium he declared war against the public enemy 
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who was alijiiig himself with foreign poweis, at the ^ Latin feriae/ on 
the Alban mount. ISTothing was now wanting to the regularity of 
iiis goreinment • neither the decrees of the Senate, for he had as- 
bembded more than half that body at Eome, nor the election of the 
people, the sanction of the curies, and the taking of the auspices on 
tlie spot appointed by custom and religion. Cassar, as proconsul, 
was a lebel from the moment he quitted liis province; but as 
soon as he became consul legitimately installed the rig) it in the eyes 
of the Romans passed at once to his side, while Ins adversaries were 
straightway transformed into enemies and traitors. This they 
seemed themselves in some sort to acknowledge ; for although there 
were as many as two hundred senators in the camp of Pompeius, 
they dared not enact a law, nor hold an election, nor confer an 
imperium. The representative of the people had become the 
guardian of usage and public order, while the champion of the 
oligarchy derived his arbitrary power from the passions of a turbu- 
lent camp. Such w'as the position the rival parties might now seem 
to assume ; but the character of the antagonists themselves imparted 
to it the character of personal defiance. Pompeius and Caesar re- 
presented to the citizens the one the venerable oak, the other the 
divine thunderbolt, that shatters and destroys it. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


iteview of tii0 forces pitted against each other— Caesar crosses into Epirus and 
blockades Pompeius m his camp at Petra — Pompeius makes a successful 
sally—Caesar mthdraws from the coast, and the two armies meet at 
Pharsalu, in Thess ah — Caesar s great victory — Flight of Pompeius— He 
seeks an asylum at the court of Ptolemaeus, king of Egypt — His assassi- 
nation— Csesar follows m pursuit, and reaches Alexandria from Syria, and 
takes the part of Cleopatra against Ptolemseus — The Alexandrine war— 
Gmssr in great peril, finally successful— Death of Ptolemseus- Csesar 
engages m war with Pharnaces — His easy victory— State of affairs in the 
City — Cse&ar a second and a third time dictator — His campaign in Africa — 
Battle of Thapsus , discomfiture of the republicans, and suicide of Cato, 
— (b.c. 49-46 ) 


Pompeius, relying on the support of the Eastern potentates, who 
still legarded him as the greatest captain and statesman in the 
world, had appointed his allies to meet at Thessalonica, Deiotarus 
and Dorilaus, princes of Galatia ; Rhascuporis and Sadaies of Thrace. 
Tarcondimotiis of Cilicia, Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia, Antiochus cf 
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Commagene, were among the most conspicuous chiefs who £ocke<3 
to his standard, and brought with them the horsemen, the bowmen, 
the slingers, and all the yarious armaments of the East* These 
were only the auxiliaries ; his main body consisted of five Eoman 
legions which he had carried over fi:om Italy, together with four 
others which had been summoned from the eastern provinces, while 
Q. Metellus Scipio was expected to bring two more from his distant 
government in Syria* Nine complete legions may have amounted 
to 46,000 men ; the cavalry and auxiliaries may have swelled this 
number to 100,000, while the motley forces of the allies defied 
all calculation. But these swarms were more than could be main- 
tained together, and even of the legionaries the greater number 
were raw levies, which required much time and care in training. 
Meantime the plans of their commander were even more dis- 
concerted by the rival pretensions of his lieutenants, both Eoman 
and barbarian. Pompeius found himself thwarted especially by 
the chiefs of the Senate who surrounded him. The Lentuli and 
Marcelli, the Domitii and Metelli, the renegade Labienus, 
the vanquished Afranius, Cato also and Cicero, who had recently 
arrived at the camp, formed with many others a council of war, 
which filled the general’s tent with discord, and sought, not 
always in vain, to sway Ms policy and control his judgment. 
It w^as to the coast of Epirus that aU these forces and their 
leaders converged, and there that Pompeius made his prepara- 
tions and reviewed Ms plans during the nine months that followed 
his escape from Italy. 

Csesar could not boast among Ms auxiliaries so many nations or 
so many kings. But besides the legion Alauda and other levies 
from Gaul and Spain, from the Cisalpine, and from Italy itself, he 
had enlisted some squadrons of German horse, whose courage he 
had proved on many fields. He trusted in the rapidity of his move- 
ments, and did not care to encumber himself with numbers. His 
legionaries were all veterans, inured to toil and hunger, to heat and 
cold, and every man among them was Mmself a host. The officers 
were entirely devoted to their imperator. They trusted in one 
mind, and they fought as it were with a single arm. C^sar arrived 
at Brundisium at the end of the year 49, and prepared to embark 
seven legions, amounting however to no more than 15,000 in- 
fantry and 600 cavalry, on board the vessels collected during Ms 
absence. Pompeius had hitherto possessed the command of the sea, 
which he watched with a fleet of 600 galleys ; but Bibulus, who 
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vfas ill charge of it, was indolent and carefessj and was reposing 
iiroiigli the wnnter season while C^sar threw his transports boldly 
across the Adriatic with the first division of his forces. The vessels, 
however, which were sent back to fetch his remaining battalions, 
were intercepted on their way to the Italian coast and many of them 
destroyed, and Csesar 'was forced to confine himself to trifling opera- 
tions, evading rather than encountering the enemy whose position 
he had menaced, until M. Antonins could equip a second convoy 
and bring over the legions which were still lacking to him. It is 
said that in this emergency he ventured himself to attempt the 
passage in the face of a violent tempest, reassuring his trembling 
pilot with the cry : ‘ Fear not ; you carry Csesar and his fortunes.’ 
But, 'whatever brave words he may have used, he returned to th<a 
coast of Epirus without effecting his purpose. 

When Aatonius succeeded at last m crossing he was carried by 
the winds a hundred miles from the point where his chief was 
stationed, and Pompeius, who lay between, might easily, it should 
seem, have overpo'wered him. But Pompeius was unaccountably 
tardy and remiss; C^sar effected a juncldon with his lieutenant, 
and speedily assumed active operations. He was enabled to throw 
himself between Pompeius and his magazines at Dyrrhachium, and 
confined him to the position he had taken on the promontory of 
Petra, beneath which there was a good anchorage. The command 
of the sea secured his supplies, and Pompeius continued to train and 
exercise his new soldiers, while his adversary with inferior numbers 
ventured to draw lines of circumvaUation round him. As a military 
meas'ure this manoeuvre was unavailing; but Caesar might calculate 
on the moral effect of the duel thus presented to the world. Doubt- 
less the sight of the great Pompeius blockaded by his daring as- 
sailant gave an impetus to the favour in which Caesar’s cause began 
to be held even in. the countries which had least personal experience 
of his abilities and resources. Throughout Greece and Macedonia 
his partisans increased in numbers and courage ; he received as- 
surances of support, and conld now remove, if required, the basin 
of his operations to the very ground which Pompeius had chosen 
for the centre of his own operations. The immediate success of 
the blockade before Petra was not material to him. He continued, 
however, to press it resolutely, and by cutting off the streams 
which ran into the enclosure reduced the enemy to great straits for 
water, Pompeius, it seems, dared not lead his men against the 
besiegers in front of him, but with the aid of his numerous vessels 
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he landed a large force at tlieir rear, and succeeded in throwing 
them into confusion. The rout, indeed, was so signal that he ap- 
prehended a feint, and recalled his men firom the pursuit in which 
Cffisar might have been destroyed altogether. It must be allowed that, 
m this their first meeting, the elder general both out-manoeuvred 
and out-fought the younger. 

One month earlier the defeat of C^sar would have been ruinous 
to him, for he had then secured no friends to favour his retreat, 
and no second field for the development of his resources. He could 
now retire from the seaboard into Macedonia and Thessaly, combine 
his detachments, and invite the chances of a campaign in the open 
country. Meanwhile Afranius and others urged Pompeius to cross 
over into Italy, and recover the capital of the empire. The effect 
of such a movement upon the fortunes of his party could not fail to 
be enoimous. Pompeius, on his part, would still have shrunk from 
measuring himself with his adversary in the field, and his refusal to 
adopt this plan was assuredly the blindest fatuity. But Scipio, 
with the legions of Asia, lay to the eastwaid, and the conqueror of 
Mithridates still persisted in looking to the East as the appropriate 
basis of his resources. Accordingly, on breaking up from Petra 
he directed his forces on Macedonia, though too late to overtake his 
rival, who had already penetrated into Thessaly, and occupied the 
great vaUey of the Peneus. 

The nobles in the Senatorial camp amused themselves with 
quarreUing about the expected spoils of the war, which they hoped 
soon to terminate with a triumphant victory. Cato was so shocked 
at their truculent threats, that he sought a command which should 
detain him on the coast of Epirus j and Cicero, who had repaired 
once more to the side of Pompeius, now pleaded ill-health, and 
remained behind also. At length, impelled by the taunts of his 
sanguine followers, Pompeius moved southward from Larissa, in 
quest of the Cgesarians, who were posted on the bank of the Enipeus. 
The two armies entrenched themselves on the plain, with an interval 
of four miles between them, and the eminence on which stood 
Pharsalus, the modern Eersala, as the most conspicuous object in 
the vicinity, gave a name to the battle which ensued. But Pom- 
peiiis long refused to meet the enemy, nor could his officers bring 
him into the field till Csesar threatened a flank movement which 
would have cut off his communications. Yet his army boasted a 
legionary force of full 40,000 men, with 7,000 horses, supported by a 
countless host of foreign auxiliaries ; while Csesar had but 22»<K)0 
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well- trained infantry, with 1,000 cavalry, and a few irregular bat- 
talions. 

Shortly before noon on August 9 (— June 6 of the Julian ca- 
lendar) the Pompeians descended from their camp and ranged 
v c. 706 . themselves in the plain, having a stream, which appears to 
B.C.4S. 13^^32 the Enipeus, on then- right. Caesar hastened to 

the encounter. Extending his cavalry obliquely on his right, to 
prevent his being outflanked on the only open side, for his left was 
protected by the stream, he ordered Ms first line to charge with its 
usual impetuosity. The Pompeians were directed to await the 
onset where they stood, that the assailants might be exhausted by 
the increased space they would have to traverse. But the Caesar- 
ians halted to take breath, and made their last rush with recovered 
vigour. Meanwhile the Pompeian cavalry had charged in their 
turn. The gallant German horse, though few in number, supported 
by the picked men who fought on foot among them, received the 
shock %vith fortitude, and only retreated slowly before it, till they 
found themselves relieved by a reserve of six cohorts appointed for 
that service. The knights and senators of the Pompeian cavalry 
were equipped in complete armour, and the Cesarians were ex- 
pressly ordered to waste no blows on their helmets and cuirasses, 
but to strike home at their faces Thus assailed they soon broke 
their ranks, and roiled back upon their own lines, till they gained 
the open space behind. The Pompeian infantry were still holding 
their ground when this success enabled Csesar to bring up his re- 
serve and charge them both in front and fiank. At the com- 
^'mencement of the day he had directed his men to aim at the 
Eomans opposed to them, and disregard the allies, whose slaughter 
would count little towards deciding the event. But as soon as 
fortune decided in his favour he commanded tihem to spare the 
blood of citizens and devote themselves to tlae destruction of 
the foreigners. Among these almost unresisting multitudes great 
slaughter was effected Pompeius had already abandoned the field 
and withdrawn to his camp. The hasty preparations he made for 
defending himself theie were baffled by the precipitate flight of his 
routed battalions, and it was not till he found himself left almost 
alone witMn his lines that he mounted Ms horse and galloped ofi 
through the decuman, or hinder gate, in the direction of Larissa. 

« The bar€e of Pharsalia, as the most famous at least in Eoman 
history, has deserved a more particular account than others, and in 
describing it we have the special advantage of the narrative of the 
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general liimself wlio won it. Yetj singular enough, the account k 
Offisar’s ^ Commentaries’ does not allow us to identify the actual spot-. 
It should be remarked that Csesar makes no mention of Phaisalus 
or Pharsalia at ail, and it seems impossible to assign the locality 
to the plain south of the Enipeus, where that village stands. 
Pompeius came from Larissa, and to Larissa he returned, and the 
only reasonable solution of the problem seems to be, however con - 
trary to that generally accepted, that the armies were posted north 
of the stream, the Pompeians with their right, the Cesarians with 
their left, wing resting upon it. Pharsalus in either case constituted 
the most pi eminent feature in the plain, and might well be selected 
on that account to give a name to the battle. 

The remnant of the Pompeian host was scattered in various 
directions. No reserve had been provided on the field, nor had any 
place been assigned for rallying in case of disaster. The fieet was 
far distant, and dispersed in petty enterprises, yet the resources 
which remained to so great a party even after one complete defeat^ 
in which the rout had been more signal than the amount of slaughter, 
were manifold and abundant. But Pompeius lost all courage and 
judgment. He fied through Larissa, declining the shelter of its 
walls, and penetiating the defiles of Tempe gained the Thessalian 
coast at the mouth of the Peneus. Here he was taken on board a 
merchant- vessel, with three or four of his ofiSceis, and made direct 
for Lesbos, whither he had removed his wife Cornelia. Running from 
thence, along the coast of Asia, he picked up a few more of his 
adherents, and held a council as to the means to be adopted for his 
further safety. He proposed, it is said, to demand an asylum in 
Parthia, but in this he was overruled. His advisers represented 
Ptolemseus, the child-king of Egypt, as a potentate who at least 
owed gratitude to the Senate, whose wealth was immense, and whose 
position was inaccessible to an enemy destitute of a fleet. In Egypt 
Pompeius, it was urged, might summon his friends around him, and 
prepare at leisure for another struggle. 

The fugitive arrived at Pelusium with about 2,000 men. By 
the will of the late king his daughter Cleopatra was destined to 
wed her brother Ptolemaeus, then a mere stripling, and to reign 
conjointly with him under the guardianship of a council of state. 
But Cleopatra had been expelled by a court intrigue, and the country 
was ruled in the young king’s name by the chamberlain Pothinus, 
the general Achillas, and the preceptor Thoodotus. Cleopatra 
threatened to invade the realm and recover her rijrhts. The king’s 
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forces were drawn up on the eastern frontier to oppose Her, and tihe 
Land c4 Pompeiiife, slender as it was, might have secured the victory 
to either party. The claims of the Eoman suppliant were discussed 
in tlie royal councils, and his dangerous alliance rejected. It 'was 
necessary, however, to prevent his thi owing bis power into ths 
opposite ranks. Accordingly the adverse decision was concealed, and 
the 'i'ictim inveigled alone into a vessel sent to bear him, as was 
pretended, into the royal presence. Pompeius fell blindly into the 
snare. When seated in the boat, Septimius, a Roman centurion, 
first struck him from behind, and he was speedily dispatched by 
Achillas himself. His head was cut off and carried on shore, the 
trunk cast out into the surf, whence it was shortly washed up on 
the beach. A fieedman of the murdeicd chief named Philippus 
wrapped in liis cloak the mutilated corpse, and consumed it on a 
rude pyre formed ffom the wreck of a fishing-boat. He laid the 
lemains in the sand, and placed over them a stone, on which he 
had traced the name of ‘ Magnus ’ with a blackened brand. Thus 
perished the great Pompeius at the close of his fifty-eighth year, 
and such were the sorry honours paid to the last hero of the com- 
momvealth — to him who had gained three triumphs over the three 
continents of the ancient world, had been thiice consul, and once 
without a colleague, whose proconsulate had extended over the 
East and the West alternately, who might have demanded the dic- 
tatorship, and perhaps might have seized the empire. 

The victor of Pharsalia never failed to improve his successes by 
promptness and decision. He now left one detachment to watch 
Cato m Illyricum, and charged another to complete the reduction of 
his adversaries in Greece. Attended only by a squadron of horse, 
and followed by a single legion, he pushed forwards in pursuit of 
Pompeius, taking the route of the Hellespont, Asia Minor, and 
Syria, the sea being closed against him. Cassius, who might have 
intercepted him in the straits, was awed or fascinated into submis- 
sion, and a few days after the death of Pompeius, C^sar reached 
Alexandria from the Syrian coast -with thirty-five vessels and 4,000 
men. The head of his enemy was presented to him, but he turned 
away from it with horror, and ordered the remains to be honourably 
interred. The king’s advisers were mortified and alarmed. When 
their visitor entered the capital with the ensigns of a Roman con - 
sul, at the head of an army, the people regarded it as an affront, 
and the royal forces, a motley collection of Greeks, Italians, and 
Asiatics^ the hired defenders of an unpopular throne, were excited 
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to quarrel witli tlie Csesarians, and bloody eneounters took place 
between them. C®sar, it seems, was pressed for money, and urged 
the payment of sums due to him fi-om PtolemsBUS. Pothiniis 
evaded the demand, and sought to gain time to overpower the in- 
truder. Csesar, however, got possession of the king’s person, and 
kept him a prisoner in fiis own palace. At the same time he 
allowed Cleopatra to urge her claims in person. She entered his 
residence by night, and paid a woman’s price to secure his favour. 
Cffisar openly avowed himself her lover and champion, and required 
Ptolem^us to share his power with her. But the young king’s 
advisers were specially hateful to the queen. They trembled for 
their lives. Pothinus, indeed, was seized and put to death, but 
Achillas escaped to the soldiers and called them to arms. The 
populace rose with them, and shut up Csesar in a quarter of the 
city where he was cut oif from water by damming up the canals 
which supplied it from the Nile. To keep open the sea for retreat if 
necessary G«esar seized and iired the Egyptian fleet, and the confla- 
gration reaching the shore involved in flames the great library of the 
Museum. Four hundred thousand volumes are said to have perished. 

The position, however, of the foreigner in the midst of an 
armed and turbulent population became more and more precarious. 
C^sar was reduced to the use of the brackish water drawn from 
pits he sunk in the sea-sand while he awaited succours from Syria. 
He was repulsed in an attempt to make himself master of the isle ol 
Pharos, which commanded the harbour, and only escaped by swim- 
ming, bearing, as said the legend, his ‘ Commentaries’ in one hand. 
Anxious now to make an arrangement and terminate the struggle, 
he restored Ptolemasus to his subjects ; but the reinforcements which 
presently arrived on the frontier took Pelusium, crossed tlie Nile, 
and enabled him to issue forth from his cantonments and engage 
the royal army. Ptolem^us perished in the river. The spirit of the 
Egyptians^ was broken, and they accepted Cleopatra for their queen. 
She cemented her throne by marriage with another brother still 
younger than her former consort, and by giving up her sister 
Arsinoe, who had inspired the revolt against her, to be carried 
captive to Rome. 

Csesar had fixed his eyes on the treasures of Alexandria to supply 
his needs ; for he still abstained from plunder and confiscation within 
the limits of the empire. It was this necessity of recruit- ro7, 
ing his finances, we may believe, far more than the vaunted 
fascinations of the ‘ Serpent of the Nile ’ that engaged him to remain 
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three months longer la the country , He had' acquir^-d a footing in 
the wealthiest kingdom in the woit' J ; as long as the remnant of the 
Pompeians were still scattered andjl ^nprepareL and seeking on their 


side also the means of maintaining ; heir armid^, he lost jittleby post- 
poning operations against them. I i^eed, he ;how foiin cl i leisure fora 
campaign against Pharnaces, the I hi of Mitljlndates, wl;io had pio- 
&ed by the confiision of the re ’ |hblic to attack his ’.neighbours 
Deiotariis and Ariobarzanes. Th i ie princes j dough t the A^ccoiir of 
CsesaPs lieutenant Calviims ; and 1 1 pngh they .had just foiijight on the 
side of Pompeins, he received ins: {octions tdlsuppoit thenp, as ser- 
viceable allies of Rome. Calvinu i Jhoweverjd.vas routed a^d Phar- 
naces overran Asial^Iinor, and tine i sened to eippei the Eomaigr^ settlers. 
Csesar quitted Alexandria in April , ^07, landed at Tarsus, ^^raversed 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, and reach i j ^ 

Poiitus. A battle ensued ; Pliarni 'es feliXidll* the war 

was finished. ‘ i came, I saw, I cd ; iqaered, , . * phrase 

in which, according to the story, ' lihe ^ Xo the 

^ , 'n""^^ithridates. i 


^ FT^'r^'^ithridates. A 

benate. Fompeius had taken yearffo subdut^ Vx j 

CsBsar’s protracted absence froiii[|ithe capita" 
confidence he felt in the stability oi 'ihis arranfeemen dTaffeco 
withstanding some symptoms of t fimsient and parti^^ 
and a rash movement of Milo agaid^t him amj^ng the I 

outlaws of Campania, the mass of j ||ie citi^':^Y3 was firiq ^ 
to him, and to this result the fei ii cions thr^jits of the ’ 


I imagine 
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had no doubt conWibuted. We mil | imagine with what 
knights and senators at Rome had Jraited the event of 
in Epirus ; nor were they ‘altogethl | relieved by the repc^ ® ^ 

victory at Pharsalia. Fpr these |^lcome news were | 

with the that/the victor 1 plungii . g still furthei^* ^ 

distant East, wmlililp enemies weii once nior< i gathering iri^ 
Nevertheless his adherents insisted a removii g the statues^ ^ 
peius and Sulla from the forum, J d his secret enemies 
trolled by spies, and compelled to j| jn in the public demon 
of satisfaction. Ncj^ie could distri;| | the genius and fortun^^ ^ 

irresistible conqueroi%""“^iie conrtil Is and fiat]jerersmultipliet|;^ ^ 

Senate-house and the forum, and v ed with ope another in s\, 
ing new honours for his gratificatior Decreqls were issued ir \ ® ig 
ttc, 706. unbounded autlority OTer|!the lives 

B.ai 8 . vanquished. He iras armed! with full powt^'^^br 

suppressing the republican party, v hich was |, again making httad in 
Africa. In October, 48, C«esar wa|p created idictator for the second 
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dme, and the powers of the tribunate were decreed him for the term 
of his life. He appointed M. Antonins his master of the horse and 
cuininandant in the city Brave, but violent and dissolute, Anionius 
possesci^d neither the vigour nor the prudence which the situation 
required. The sinister rumours which began now to circulate of 
Cffisar’s pjeri! at Alexandria rendered his conduct uncertain ; he 
hesitated to put down v/ith a hrm hand the disturbers whom his 
master’s death might render more powerful than himself. The 
son-in-law of Cicero, Cornelius Dolabella, overwhelmed with debt, 
had followed the example of Clodius in getting himself adopted by 
a plebeian, and had thus acquired the tribuneship. In this position 
he had recommended himself to the worst of the citizens, by urging 
the abolition of debts. One of his colleagues resisted, and both be- 
took themselves to violence. For some time Antonias looked on, as 
if uncertain which party to espouse ; but a private atfront xj.o, 707 . 
from Dolabella, who had intrigued with his wife, roused ® 
his passion; he attacked the turbulent mob with arms, and filled the 
streets with slaughter. It was well that the dictator reappeared in 
person in September, 47- 

Ctesar’s" return was marked by no proscriptions. He confiscated 
the estates of those only who still bore arms against him, and with 
them those of Pompeius himself, whose sons we'^e in the hostile 
camp; The dictator remained only three months in Rome, re- 
straining his own adherents, and Antonins among them, with a firm 
hand, while he laboured at the reconsti-uction of the government. 
Two consuls were appointed for the remaining three months of the 
ciurent }ear, and for the next ensuing Cassar nominated himself for 
the third time, together with Lepidus. He also caused himself to 
be again created dictator. His partisans he loaded wdth offices 
and honours, and sated the populace with largesses. The soldiers 
demanded the fulfilment of repeated promises. Those of his 
own favourite tenth legion broke out in open revolt, and hurried 
from Campania to Rome to extort their claims. Cassar mustered 
them in the Campus, approached them unattended, and invited 
them to declare their giievances. At the sight of their redoubted 
leader their murmurs died away ; they could only ask for their 
discharge. ^ I discharge you, citizens (qumtes)j replied the im- 
perator, and they cowered at the rebuke, abashed and humiliated, 
This simple incident is a key to the history of the times. The 
application of the title of ^ citizen,’ and the effect it produced, show 
how purely military was the basis of Caesar’s power, and how well 
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he kiic-vT it. This was the point at which every party leader in turn 
had tried for years, to arrive, and Caesar had at last succeeded. 

The sedition was suppressed, and Caesar now departed to crush 
tlie remnant of his enemies in Africa. The defeated republicans 
had been scattered in various directions, but the largest division of 
the fugitives had made its way to Dyrrhachium, and there delibe- 
rated on its further movements. Cato, to whom the command 
was offered, waived it in favour of Cicero, as his superior in rank ; 
but the orator declined to entangle himself further in a hopeless 
stiiiggie, and departed mournfully for Italy. Shortly afterwards 
xScipio assumed the command of the main body, and carried it over 
to Utica, in the province of Africa. Cato, at the head of another 
division, skirted the coasts of Greece and Asia, and picked up some 
scattered adherents of the cause. He was folloAving in the track of 
Pompcius ; but when the neAVS of his chiefs assassination reached 
him, he landed on the shore of Libya, and demanded admission 
into Cyiene. From thence, he coasted westward as far as the 
Lesser Syrtis, and then plunged with his little army into the 
desert The seven days’ march through this inhospitable region, 
torrid with heat and infested Avith serpents, was extolled by the 
Eoman Avriters as one of the greatest exploits of their legionaries. 
It is difficult, indeed, to understand the exact object Avith which it 
Avas encountered ; but it is AA’’eli to commemorate it as an enduring 
monument to the fame of the indomitable Cato. 

The arrival of Cato at the head-quarters of the republicans was 
quickly followed by that of Cngeus, the eldest son of Pompeius, and 
in the course of the year 47 the remains of the great host of 
Pharsalia Avere assembled, Avith many reinforcements, under the 
auspices of Scipio. These forces amounted to ten complete legions ; 
and Juba, who could biing 120 elephants and innumerable squadrons 
of light caA^alry into the field, had promised his assistance. The 
officois began to boast of their future triumphs as loudly as before 
their recent disasteis. As before, the time-servers in the capital were 
shaken and perplexed. But this vast army had been compelled to 
act on the defensive and await the attack of the enemy, probably 
from the Avant of money and supplies. Its chiefs were not un- 
affected by personal jealousies. Scipio and Varus contended for 
the command, the one as foremost in dignity, the other as actual 
proconsul of the province; while Juba, conscious of his own 
importance to the cause, pretended to lord it over both. Cato alone 
pxjntinued still to act with his usual simplicity of purpose and 
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patriotic devotion. His selfish associates contrived to remove him 
from their counsels bj charging him with the defence of Uticaj 
while they shifted their own quarters to Adrumetum. ros. 
Early in the year 46 the enem}^ at last appeared off the 
coast, and boldly summoned them to surrender to ^ Caasar the 
iiiiperator.’ ‘There is no imperator heie but Scipio,’ they replied, 
and inflicted death on his envoy as a deserter. But Caesar soon 
effected Ins landing at Leptis, and maintained himself in a fortified 
position with five legions till he had formed alliances among the 
Mauretanians, and procuied a diversion of the Niimidians. He then 
pushed on, offering battle to Scipio, who refused to meet him till 
the return of Juba, whose assistance he purchased by submitting 
to the grossest indignities At length on April 4 the armies en- 
countered on the field of Thapsus The eagerness of the Caesarians, 
and especially of the tenth legion, overcame the prudent tactics of 
their commander, and when they rushed unbidden upon the enemy 
Caesar at once gave the word, ‘ Good luck I ’ and galloping forwards 
put himself at their head. The combat was speedily decided. The 
Numidian elephants were thrown into confusion, and trampled upon 
the lanks they were placed to cover. The native cavalry were the 
next to turn and flee. Scipio’s own legions made little resistance ; 
their officers fled, and the men themselves were routed and 
massacred with great slaughter. Scipio escaped Ixom the field by 
sea, but was intercepted and slam. Juba and Petreius fled together ; 
but finding their retreat cut off, engaged each other in mortal com- 
bat ; when the first fell, the other threw himself on his own sword. 

Cato convened his officers at Utica, explained to them his means 
of defence, and allowed them to choose between resistance and 
flight or capitulation. The knights and senators would have 
defended their position, but the inhabitants insisted upon surrender. 
When it was known that C^sar was approaching Cato caused all 
the gates to be closed except that which opened on the shore, and 
urged all that would to betake themselves to the ships. He dis- 
missed his associates, plainly intimating that for himself he would 
not quit his post. With his son and a few devoted friends who 
refused to leave him he sat down to supper, and discoursed 
with more than his usual fervour on the highest themes of his 
philosophy, especially insisting that the good man alone is free, 
and all the bad are slaves. This done, while the embarkation 
wap proceeding, he retired to his chamber and took up the 
famous volume of Plato on the immortality of the soul. Look- 
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iDg lip, hi) observed that his sword had been removed by his 
anxious attendants. In the irritation of the moment he gave way 
to a burst of violence, such as often marked the conduct of the 
Roman master, and struck his slavo a blow which bruised his own 
hand. To his friends he exclaimed that he needed not a sword to 
kill himself, but could easily put an end to his life by dashing his 
head against the wall, or by merely holding his breath. Reassured, 
perhaps, by his recovered calmness, they restored him his weapon 
and left him once more alone. At midnight he sent again to know 
if the embarkation was completed. The last vessel, he was assured, 
was at the moment leaving the quay. Thereupon he threw himself 
on his bed, as if about to take his rest for the night ; but when all 
was quiet he v«eized his sword and thrust it into his stomach. The 
wound was not immediately mortal, and he rolled groaning upon 
the door. The noise summoned his anxious attendants Means 
were hastily employed to restore him, but on coming to himself he 
repulsed his disconsolate friends, and tearing open the fatal wound 
expired with the same dogged resolufion which had marked every 
action of his life. Cato had no cause to despair of retaining life 
under the new tyranny. At an earlier period he had meditated, in 
such an event, seeking refuge in retirement and philosophical study. 
But his views of the Highest Good had deepened and saddened with 
the fall of the men and things he had most admired. He now calmly 
persuaded himself that with the loss of free action he had lost the 
true end of being. He regarded his career as prematurely closed, 
and deemed it his duty to extinguish an abortive existence. Caesar, 
when he heard .of his self-destruction, lamented that he had been 
robbed of the pleasure of pardoning him ; and to his comrades he 
extended, according to the most credible accounts, the same clemency 
he had always shown to his fellow-citizens. But it is mortifying to 
learn that with all this apparent generosity he could at a later period 
write under triding provocation a petulant volume which he called 
the *xinti-Cato,’ ridiculing the sage’s vain pretensions, and raking up 
unworthy stories against him. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

BoKom’S showered upon Oeesar at Rome — ^fiis four triumphs, his games and 
largesses — Campaign m Spam — ^Battle of Munda — ^Defeat and death of 
Cn8Bus Pumpeius — Csesar’s fifth triumph — Eopro&entatives of all nations 
at Rome- -Caesar introduces foreigners into the Senate — Further distinc- 
tions heaped upon him — Dictatorship and consulship for five years ; the 
imperium, tribunate, prmcipate, and chief pontificate for life also — 
Caesar’s policy of unification — He plans the redaction of a code of laws— 
He reforms the calendar — His great constructive works completed or only 
designed — Caesar’s private life and manners — His irreligion and super- 
stition — Cleopatra at Rome — Her influence over Caesar — The people resent 
it — Caesar finds himself ill at ease m the city, and makes preparations for a 
great war in the East. — (b.c, 46-44 ) 

The honourB which a cringing Senate now heaped upon Caesar have 
degraded him in the eyes of posterity far more than they exalted 
him in those of his contemporaries A Supplication of forty days 
had already been decreed in honour of his victory when he appeared 
once more in Italy at the end of July. A statue was u.o.tos. 
erected* to him in the Capitol ; another was inscribed to 
‘ Csesar the demigod,’ He was to use a golden chair in the Senate- 
house, his image was to be borne in the procession of the gods and 
laid with theirs at their solemn banquet. The seventh month of the 
year, the fifth of the ancient calendar, changed its name fi-om Quin- 
tilis to Julius, a name which it has ever since retained throughout 
Europe, Temples were dedicated to ‘ Csesar’s Clemency,’ a trans- 
parent abstraction which readily lapsed into the direct worship of his 
own divinity. The dictatorship was now conferred upon him for 
ten years, a limitation which was speedily dispensed with. He was 
invested for three years with the powers of the censorship without 
a colleague, under the title of G-uardianship of Manners, whereby 
he acquired the right of revising at his sole discretion the lists of the 
knights and senators. He was to nominate to one-half of the curule 
magistracies, the consulships only excepted, and appoint to the prae- 
torian provinces ; that is to say, he was to strip the people so far of 
their prerogative of election, and the Senate of that of administration. 
In the Senate he was to take his seat between the consuls, and b« 
the first to pronounce his opinion ; implying that he was to be para- 
mount in the assembly both in station and influence. If the diadem, 
the symbol of kingly rule, and the name of king itself was still 
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'Aqthheld from Mm, he was allowed to wreathe his bald temples with 
the laurel, the badge of maitial greatness, and to jjreJix to his name 
the title of Imperator. Yet he was not ashamed to combine with 
these unseemly decorations the title of ‘ Father of his country,’ the 
most glorious appellation a free people can bestow, conferred by a 
decree upon CamiiiuSj by acclamation upon Cicero. He celebrated 
foul' triumphs over the Gauls, over Ptolemagiis, over Pharnaces, and 
over Juba ; but he claimed none for the victory of Pharsalia. The 
soldiers who followed his car shouted with the usual military licence 
derisive songs in the ears of their commander ; while the citizens 
gazed with wonder, perhaps with alarm, on the children of Gaul and 
Spain, of Epirus and Africa, who served under his banner, and who 
could hardly fail to know that they were really the masters of the 
city, Cgesar’s first care was to gratify his armed followers with 
liberal laigesses, his next to compliment the people generally with 
corresponding munificence. They were feasted at a splendid banquet, 
at which the mighty multitude reclined before 22,000 tables, each 
table having three couches, and each couch, we may suppose, its three 
guests. The feast was followed by the shows of the circus and 
the theatre. The combats of wild beasts and gladiators outdid all 
previous exhibitions, and the Romans were shocked at the leave Caesar 
gave to several of their knights to descend into the arena. It is 
recorded that he stretched over the circus an awning of silk, the 
rarest and most precious production of the East. He also opened a 
new Forum and worsMpped publicly in the temple of * Venus, his 
ancestress,’ the patroness of his house, for whom he had woven a 
breastplate of British pearls, and whose name he had made his 
watchword on the days of his greatest victories. 

These ceremonies took place in September As soon as they 
were completed the Imperator quitted Rome once more to suppress 
the last revolt of the vanquished republicans in Spain. While the 
event of the African campaign was yet undecided Cnseus had re- 
paired to the province of the West, where his lather’s name was still 
held in the highest reverence, and raised the banner, not of * Rome’ 
or the ‘Senate,’ but of ‘Pietas,’ or ‘ filial duty.’ He had gathered 
around him adventurers from all camps ; and C®sar, who regarded 
the war as an affair with outlaws and banditti, had leff it to the care 
of his lieutenant, till their ill-success roused him at last to make 
an effort in person. The cruelty he exercised upon these hateful 
enemies shows how little title they possessed to be treated as Ro- 
mans, The strugde, protracted fox several months, was closed at 
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last on the field of Mimda, where Csesar, after beir«g reduced to great 
extremity, gained at last a ci owning "victory. Thii tj thousand of 
the vanquished perished on that fatal day, and among them were 
Varus and Labienus, and many other nobles. Cnaeus escaped firom 
the scene of disaster, gained the coast and put to sea, but was dis- 
coveied on casually landing and killed. Of all the republican chiefs 
Sextus, the younger son of the great Pompeius, was now the sole 
survivor in arms. He hid himself in the wildest districts of the 
peninsula and put himself at the head of roving bands of natives* 
who refused subjection to Rome, till occasion served for 709 . 
reappearing on the public scene. Caesar devoted some 
months to disposing the afiairs of the western provinces The battle 
of Munda was fought on the 17th of March, 45 ; but the conqueror was 
not at liberty to re-enter Rome till September. 

On his return the conqueror celebrated a fresh triumph over the 
Iberians ; the miserable outcasts whom Cn^us had banded together 
were all confounded together under the common title of strangers 
and enemies. The triumph was followed as usual by games and 
festivals, which kept the populace in a fever of- delight and admi- 
ration. Plays, it is said, were represented in various languages for 
the benefit of every people domiciled in the great city. The subjects 
of the empire had entered Rome in Cassar’s train, and thus in- 
augurated the union of the capital with the provinces. Kings and 
commonwealths sent their ambassadors in this mighty congress of 
nations. Among them were the Moors and the Numidians, the 
Gauls and the Iberians, the Britons and the Armenians, the 
Germans and the Scythians. The Jews, insulted by Pompeius and 
plundered by Crassus, offered their willing homage to the champion 
who alone of all the Romans had addressed them in the language of 
kindliness and respect. Cleopatm, the queen of Egypt, came, her 
crown in her hand, offering her treasure and her favours to her 
admirer and preserver. Meanwhile it is Caesar’s glory that his hand 
fell heavily upon none of his fellow-citizens. His affront to the 
knight Laberius, whom he degraded by making hiiu enact on the 
stage one of his own comic pieces, though exciting among the 
citizens some remark and pretended indignation, hardly deserves to 
be remembered against the nephew of Marius, w^ho forgot the 
banishment of his uncle, the ruins of Carthage and the marshes of 
Minturn® ; the avenger of the SuUan revolution, who scorned to 
retaliate the proscriptions ; the advocate of Cathegus and Lentulus. 
who refrained from demanding blood for blood. It is worth 
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teBiarking that Cicero, the most hiimane perhaps of his own 
party, could hardly persuade himself of the possibility of Caesar 
abstaining from massacre. Far from approving the taste of his 
flatterers in removing the statues of Sulla and Pompeius, tlie victor 
caused them to be restored to their places before the rostra among 
the effigies of the noblest champions of the free state. Towards the 
institutions of the commonwealth he evinced a similar spirit of 
deference. While making himself an autocrat in every essential 
exercise of power, he maintained at least in outward seeming the 
ancient landmarks of freedom, the Senate, the comitia, and the 
magistracies. But he had long before said that the republic was 
no more than a shadow, and these very institutions had been the 
instruments by which tyrants had worked out their own ambitious 
projects. Caesar could sway the Eoman world unchecked by the 
interference of a Senate of which two-thirds perhaps were nominees 
of his own. He had raised the number of the assembly to 900, thus 
degrading the honour by making it cheap, and he lowered its 
estimation still more by pouring into it his allies from the provinces, 
his soldiers, and perhaps even his captives. The Eomans made a 
jest of these upstart strangers losing themselves amidst the forest of 
columns in the public places, and placards were posted recommend- 
ing no good citizen to guide them to the Senate-house. The Council 
thus constituted acted, as might be expected, with gross servility, 
which made Csesar himself blush. He refused many of the prero- 
gatives it would have thrust upon him ; but he retained, as the 
avowed champion of the people, the appropriate distinction of the 
Tribunician power, which also rendered his person inviolable. To 
the reality of power he added its outward signs. In the Senate, 
the theatre, and the circus he seated himself on a golden chair in a 
robe of regal magnificence. Apart»from the title of king no token 
of royalty was more marked among the ancients than the hereditary 
descent of offices and distinctions. The imperivM or military rule, 
which had been granted to Csesar for life, was rendered trans- 
missible to his children, and together with it the transcendent dignity 
of the sovereign pontificate. 

The dictatorship for life, the consulship for five years, with the 
full command of the public treasure, secured to Caesar the executive 
power of the state : The imperimn gave him the command of its 
forces ; the tribunate entrusted him with a veto upon its legislation* 
As pnncepB^ or first man of the Senate, he guided the debates of 
the great council of the nation j as controHer of manners et en the 
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personal composition of that assembly depended on his will. As 
chief pontiff he interpreted the religion of the state, and made omens 
and auguries declare themselves at his bidding. He was consti- 
tuted, in fact, the autocrat of the Eoman commonwealth. Never- 
theless he had assumed no title inconsistent with the principles of 
the republic, and the precedents of ancient or contemporary 
history. 

W e find it hard to conceive that while laying the foundations of 
his empire thus carefully and discreetly Csesar could have looked 
merely to the gratification of a selfish ambition. Surely indications 
of a higher aim are not wanting. To combine the varL^^us elements 
of his worldwide dominion into one national body was necessa?'iiy ^ 
slow and tentative process, nor did he seek to hasten it by violent 
or even strenuous measures. It sufficed him to give it a first impulse, 
by attaching to his own person distinguished foreigners and pro- 
moting them to places of trust and dignity in the city ; by intro- 
ducing Gauls and others into the Senate ; by opening the franchise 
to whole classes of useful subjects, as, for instance, to the medical 
profession, who were mostly of Grecian origin ; by founding gi’eat 
colonies at Carthage and Corinth, and preparing, as we are given to 
believe, the enfranchisement of the population of Sicily, as the pro- 
vince nearest to Italy, Caesar refrained ftom pampering his veterans, 
after the manner of Sulla and Pompeius, with estates which they 
knew not how to cultivate, and his military colonies were few and 
obscure. But he repaid their services by ample largesses, and he 
preferred to retain them still for the most part under his standards 
for further conquests, which he did not cease to contemplate. He 
proceeded to develope the material unity of the vast regions before 
him by an elaborate geographical survey, a work which would 
require the labours of an extensive commission for many years. 
Aiiother work which he undertook with the same view to general 
and permanent utility was the combination in a compact code of 
the fragments of Eoman law dispersed in thousands of precedents, 
the edicts of the praetors, the replies of the learned, the decisions of 
pontiffs, and the traditions of patrician houses, representing as they 
did the process by which the ancient law of the little municipality 
of Eome had been for centuries growing into an universal jurispru- 
dence, Such a mighty work had already been contemplated by 
Cicero, as the hopeless vision of the philanthropist and philosopher 5 
but Caesar’s practical sagacity saw that it not only ought to be done, 
but could be done, and doubtless, had he lived ten or twenty years 
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longer, lie would have anticipated by six centuries the glory of the 
imperial legislator Justinian. 

One further work of equal utility, but fortunately of smaller com- 
pass, was the reformation of the calendar, and this it was given to 
the great Julius to effect, and posterity has called it by his name. 
The Roman year, even before the time of Csesar, ought to have 
averaged the term of 365 days and six hours ; so near had the astro- 
nomers of the period of Numa already arrived to the real length of 
the earth’s revolution round the sun. This year had been calcu- 
lated on the basis of 354 days, with the intercalation every second 
year of a month of twenty-two and twenty- three days alternately ; 
but another day had been added to the 354, to make an odd or for- 
tunate number, and to compensate for this superfluous insertion 
the number of intercalations was proportionally diminished by a 
very intricate process. In the course of time the pontiffs, to whose 
superior skill the keeping of the calendar had been entrusted, had 
shrouded their science in a veil of mystery, and turned it to poli- 
tical or private ends. They commanded the intercalation of a 
month arbitrarily when it suited them to favour a partisan by the 
extension of his year of office, or the postponement of the. day on 
which his note of hand should become due. They abstained from 
the requisite insertion at the instance of some provincial governoi 
who had made his fortune, and was anxious to come home. Their 
control over the length of the civil year had become an engine of 
state. The grievance was intolerable. In the distracted state of 
public affairs the pontiffs had abstained from intercalating since the 
jesLT 52, and had even then left the civil calendar some weeks in 
advance of the real time. Since that date each year had reckoned 
only 355 days, and the civil equinox had got eighty days in advance 
of the astronomical. The consuls, accordingly, who were supposed 
to enter on their office the 1st of January, b.c. 46, really commenced 
their functions on October the 13th, 47. The confusion hence result 
ing may be easily imagined. The Roman seasons were marked by 
appropriate festivals assigned to certain fixed days, and associated 
with the religious worship of the people. At the period of harvest 
and vintage, for instance, seasonable offerings were made, which it 
was no longer possible to provide on the days assigned for them. 
The husbandman rejected the use of the calendar altogether, and 
depended on his own rude observations of the planets. 

Cffisar had acquired a complete knowledge of astronomy, in 
which his duties as chief pontiff might give him a particular in- 
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terest. He composed a treatise on tiie subject, which long retained 
us value as a technical exposition. With the help of Sosigenes, the 
great master of the science at the time, he devised the calendar 
which is still known as the Julian, with a slight error which grew 
xn the course of centuries into importance, and required the cor- 
rection of Pope Gregory XIII., in the year 1582 ; a correction, 
however, which was not adopted in England till the middle of the 
last century. The basis of Caasar’s reform was that the commence- 
ment of the new era should coincide with the first new moon after 
the shortest day. In order to make the year of the city 749 (b:0. 45) 
thus begin, ninety days required to be added to the cuiTent year. In 
the first place, an intercalary month of twenty-three days was in- 
serted between the 23rd and 24th of February, and at the end of 
November two new months were added of thirty days each, to- 
gether with a supplementary addition of seven days more. The 
period which was marked by these additions received vulgarly 
the appellation of Hhe year of confusion; ’ but Hhe last year ot 
confusion,’ it has been justly remarked, would have been its more 
appropriate title. 

Like almost all the great men of Rome, Caesar had moreover a 
passion for material construction. Of all the works, however, that 
he designed, few were completed, many were not even commenced, 
and none have left any vestiges of importance. The substructions 
of his basilica and his forum may, indeed, still be partially traced ; 
but the design he conceived of extending the pomoBrium of the city 
was reserved for his successor, and no attempt was ever made to 
turn, as he had intended, the course of the Tiber to enlarge the 
Campus Martins. It was not till long after him that the Pomp tine 
marshes were drained, and a harbour constructed at Ostia. The 
Isthmus of Corinth has never yet been cut through ; undoubtedly 
there was a time, though it has long since passed, when such a work 
would have been one of great public utility. 

With all these schemes in view or in actual progress, C«esar had 
still his hours of recreation, and he shone in private life among the 
most cultivated men of his time. There is no feature of Roman 
iif? which we can regard with so much satisfaction as the tone of 
habitual intercourse among public men at this period. The daily 
conflicts of the bar and forum would have only embittered their 
mutual feelings had they not been accompanied by the humanizing 
influence of social discussion on the neutral topics of literature and 
philosophy. The private intercourse of the great statesmen oi 
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Rome is described as full of modest dignity and kindly forbear- 
ance. To tbis pleasing result every school of moral science con- 
tributed ; but none of them perhaps studied so well as the Epi- 
curean the art of making society agreeable. To this school Caesar 
himself and most of his personal fi lends piofessed their adherence. 
The circle of his intimates comprised Cornelius Balbus, an acute 
man of business ; Asinius Poilio, a devoted student ; A, Hirtius, 
who, like his master, both fought and wrote and talked well ; C. 
Oppius, full of gentleness and affection; C. Matius, thoughtful, 
generous, and disinterested. Among these and others of similar 
stamp Ciesar unbent from the cares of empire, and often abandoned 
himself without restraint to the enjoyments of festive mirth. At 
table, indeed, surrounded by free livers, C^sar was distinguished for 
his moderation. Cato had said of him, long before, that of all the 
revolutionists of his day he alone had come sober to the task of 
destruction. But his amours were numerous, and their character 
peculiarly scandalous ; for his countrymen still professed to regard 
the corruption of a Roman matron as a public wrong ; while his 
attachment to a foreigner, such as Cleopatra, was denounced as a 
flagrant violation of religious and social principles. In religion the 
Epicureans were sceptics, and Csesar openly pronounced his unbelief 
in the dogma of a future state, the foundation of all religion. Nor 
did he hesitate to defy the omens which the priests were specially 
appointed to observe. Yet Cassar, free-thinker as he was, could not 
escape the general thraldom of superstition. He crawled on his 
knees up the steps of the temple of Venus to propidate Nemesis. 
Before the battle of Pharsalia he addressed a prayer to the gods, 
whom he denied in the Senate and derided among his associates. 
He appealed to the omens before passing the Rubicon. He carried 
about with him in Africa a certain Cornelius a man of no personal 
distinction, but whose name might be deemed auspicious on the 
battlefields of Scipio and Sulla. 

The queen of Egypt had followed her august admirer to Italy, 
and he, scrupling to exhibit her publicly in the city, had installed 
her in his house and gardens on the other side of the Tiber. There 
she held her levees for the reception of the noblest Romans, and 
her blandishments may have helped to soothe some of their rudest 
resentments. Cicero himself condescended to solicit an interview 
inth her. She rewarded him with the promise of Greek volumes 
from Alexandria, rendered perhaps doubly precious by the recent 
conflagration. But the populace were shocked at the rumour that 
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C®sar meditated raising this barbarian mistress to the dignity of a 
Roman wife. He was married, indeed, already, to the noble 
daughter o£ Calpurnius Piso ; but divorce was easy, and involved 
no public scandal. Cicero himself had lately dismissed Terentia for 
alleged incompatibility of temper, and allied himself to a youthful 
heiress. Besides, one of his creatuies was prepared, it was said, 
with a measure to remove all restrictions, and allow him to marry 
as many wives as he pleased, of whatever race or station. But 
C^sar either had no such inclinations, or refrained from yielding to 
them. Cleopatra bore him a son, and continued to remain at Rome, 
but no formal marriage was made between them. 

Though ariived, as we have seen, at the summit of actual power, 
Caesar still chafed under the restraints imposed upon him by opinion 
and prejudice, and his temper assumed a capriciousness and an arro- 
gance from which he had been hitherto singularly free. The Roman 
magnates, accustomed to perfect equality in their intercourse with 
one another, were mortified at the haughtiness assumed by the chief 
of their class, surrounded as he was by a crowd of flatterers, through 
whom the independent patrician could with difficulty force his way. 
Once, when the senators came in a body to communicate to him 
their decrees in his honour, he omitted to rise from his seat to 
receive them. A favourite, it was said, had plucked him by the 
sleeve and bade him remember that he was their master. It was 
reported that he had called Sulla a ^ fool ’ for resigning the dictator- 
ship. It is possible, however, that Caesar was at least equally annoyed 
at the rudeness of his pretended equals. After all, he was not at 
ease as the first citizen of the republic, which he still professed him- 
self to be. He was still dreaming of his accustomed place at the 
head of the legions, to whom his imperium was a real and accepted 
sovereignty. The disaster of Carrhas might furnish a pretext for 
war, and the influence of Mithridates, he might remember, had 
extended from the Caspian and the Euxine to the head of the Adriatic. 
He conceived, we are assured, the gigantic project of first crushing 
the Parthians, and then, returning across the Tanais and Borysthenes, 
subduing the barbarians of the North, and finally assailing the Ger- 
mans in the rear. At the close of the year 45 be directed his 
troops to cross the Adriatic and assemble in Blyricum, there to 
await his speedy arrival. He contemplated an absence of consider- 
cable duration, and provided for the succession of chief magistrates 
for the two following years. On the 1st of January, 44, he eniered 
his fifth consulship, with M. Antonins for his coHeacjiie. 
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CHAPTER XLYII. 

0 Octanus begins his career in the camp at Apollonia — Conspiracy formed 
against Csesar by Cassias and others — Character of M. Junius Brutus — 
Assassination of Caesar — The liberators assemble in the Capitol — The 
people unfavourable to them — They negotiate with M Antonins — An 
amnesty proclaimed — Caesar’s * acts ’ confirmed, with his assignment of 
provinces to Brutus, Cassius, and others of the conspirators — Caesar’s will 
and bequests to the people — ^His funeral obsequies in the Forum — ^Artful 
harangue of Antonins — ^Movement among the people — Antonins becomes 
paramount in the city — ^He obtains a sanction for all Caesar’s projected 
* acts ’ — His arbitiaiy proceedings — ^i’utility of the assassination, “(n.o. 710, 
B.c. 44.) 

The destined heir of Caesar’s imperiiim was already in the camp at 
Apollonia, taking lessons in arts and arms under the ablest teachers. 
This young man was Cains Octavius, the son of Caesar’s sister’s 
daughter, who now in his nineteenth year gave high promise of future 
excellence, marred only by the extreme delicacy of his health. The 
favour with which his great uncle distinguished him had prompted 
him to demand the ^mastership of the horse/ but this had been re- 
fused him, as a promotion beyond his years. Cassar, however, had ad- 
vanced his family from the plebeian to the patrician class, an honour 
he had accorded to a few Gentes of great antiquity, among which 
was the Tullian, to which Cicero’s character had imparted new 
lustre. He had allowed it, moreover, to be understood that he was 
about to make the young Octavius his own son by adoption, to be- 
queath him his patrimony and the dignities which the Senate had 
declared hereditary in his family. These dignities, indeed, were not 
as yet associated in the mind of the Romans with any idea of suc- 
cession. But they might easily presume that their hero was intent on 
securing a title on which, according to their notions, a dynasty could 
be founded. Cassar, it was reported, desired to be hailed as 
His flatterers suggested it, his enemies readily believed it, and hoped 
to make him unpopular by urging him to claim it. One morning a 
laurel garland with a diadem attached was found aflSxed to his 
stattie before the rostra. The tribunes indignantly tore it down, 
the populace expressing great satisfaction at their conduct, and 
saluting them with the title of the new Brutuses. C^sar affected at 
least to applaud them. Shortly afterwards a second experiment 
was tried. As the dictator returned from the Latin festival on the 
Albaa mount officious voices were hired to hail hini as ‘king.’ A 
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low and stifled mnrmnr again indicated the disapproval of the 
people. ^ I am no king, but Caesar,’ he hastily exclaimed. His friends, 
however, if such were the real promoters of the intrigue, were not 
yet satisfied that the prize was beyond his reach. On the 15th ot 
February, the day of the Lupercalia Csesar was seated on his gilded 
chair before the rostra, to preside over that popular festival. The 
consul Antonins was the chief performer in the ceremonies. He 
ran his course through the multitude, stripped to the waist, striking 
the women with a thong of goatskin, a charm which was supposed 
to avert sterility. Approaching the seat of the dictator, he drew 
from his girdle a diadem, and made as if he would ofEer it to him, 
exclaiming that it was the gift of the Roman people There was 
some faint applause, but Csesar affected to put the diadem from 
him, and a loud burst of genuine applause succeeded. Antonins 
presented it a second time, with no better success. am not 
Idngj’ repeated Csesar, Hhe only king of the Romans is Jupiter;’ 
and he ordered the diadem to be removed and suspended in the 
temple in the Capitol, 

The tone in which Caesar repudiated these offers baffled any 
attempt to excite the popular feeling against him. But among the 
nobles were many who cherished bitter hostility towards him. 
The presumption of any one man to lord it permanently over them 
rankled deeply in their bosoms. A plot was formed for his destruc- 
tion, which embraced sixty or even eighty conspirators, and among 
them not a few who professed the warmest devotion to him. Deci- 
mus Biutus had received from him the government of the Cisal- 
pine, and was already designated as consul for a future year. 
Trebonius had just quitted the consulship for the government of 
Asia. Casca, Cimber, and others, had received various marks of his 
favour. Yet all these men now joined in the intrigue against 
his life. The most active conspirator, and perhaps the author of 
the design, was C. Cassius, who had recently been appointed prsetor. 
An Epicurean in sentiment and temper, he cared little for liberty 
or the republic, to which he had proved himself unfaithful. But 
he was by nature vain and vindictive ; his temper fluctuated be- 
tween mean subservience and rude independence. His sharp and 
acrid humour had not escaped the observation of Csesar, by whom 
fche pale and lean were accounted dangerous, and who loved, as he 
said, the company of the sleek and light-hearted. 

The conspirators required the charm of a popular name to 
sanction their projected tyrannicide. M. Junius Brutus, the nephew 
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of Cato, pretended to trace his descent from a third son of the founder 
of the republic, whose elder brothers had perished bj the axe of the 
lictor. His mother Servllia derived her lineage from the renowned 
Ahala, the slayer of Spurius Melius. But, far from inheriting the 
zeal of his progenitors, the Brutus of the expiring free state had 
acquiesced in Csesar’s usurpation with less apparent reluctance than 
perhaps any other of the Pompeians. Despondent in her hour of 
distress, he had been the last to join, the earliest to desert, the banner 
of the republic. After Pharsalia he was the first to seek refuge in 
the camp of the victor ; in the city he was the foremost to court 
the friendship of the dictator. He was zealous in serving his 
interests in important charges, nor did he blush to govern the Cisal- 
pine for Csesar while his uncle still held Utica against him. A 
feeble panegyric of the sturdy .sage whom he had abandoned while 
he affected to adopt his principles, seemed to Bmtus a sufficient 
tribute to liis virtues. He had divorced his wife Claudia to espouse 
the philosopher’s daughter Porcia, a woman of more masculine spirit 
than his own. But, thus doubly connected with strength and virtue, 
Brutus had failed nevertheless to acquire the firmness which nature 
had denied him. While professing the character of a student he 
still courted public life for the sake of its emoluments. His 
greed of money had been sordid and even iniquitous. The coun- 
tenance of Csesar raised him to an eminence which pleased and 
dazzled him, and he was flattered by a saying attributed to the 
great man, which we must suppose to have been meant in jest, that 
of all the Romans he was the worthiest to succeed himself in power. 
The weakness of his chamcter may be estimated from the means 
employed to work upon him. A paper afiSxed to the statue of the 
ancient Brutus with the words ‘Would thou were now alive’; 
billets thrust into his hand inscribed ‘ Brutus, thou sleepest, thou art 
BO longer Brutus,’ shook the soul of the philosopher to its centre. 
Under the influence of Cassius, who had married his sister, he was 
led to embrace the schemes of the conspirators, and assumed the 
place of chief adviser which they pretended to offer him. His 
renowned name became at once a charm of potency. The plot 
ripened to its execution. As long as Cassar remained at Rome his 
fearless demeanour exposed him to the daggers of assassins, for 
he had dismissed the guard which had been appointed him, and 
daily appeared in public with no other attendance than that of his 
unarmed companions, for the wearing of arms in the city was not a 
Roman custom. To the remonstrances of his friends he replied that, 
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if danger was at band, it was better to die at once than Jive always 
in fear of dying. But from the moment lie should withdraw from 
the city to the camp his safety would be assuied by the fidelity 
of the soldiers. It was appiehended, not without reason, that once 
more at the head of the legions he would not return as a citizen 
to Rome, He had promised, it was said, to restore the famous towers 
of Ilium, the cradle of the people of AEneas and Romulus. Possibly 
he might transfer thither the throne which the pride of the Romans 
would not suffer him to establish in the Capitol. Or, if the charms 
of Cleopatra should still retain their power, he naight take up bis 
abode in Alexandria, and remove the seat of empire to the shrine 
of the Macedonian conqueror. 

Such considerations as these forbade delay. The preparations 
for the impel ator’s departure were almost complete. The Senate 
was convened for the Ides of March, the 15th day of the month. On 
this day, as soon as he should enter the curia, it was detei mined to 
strike the blow. The prediction was already current that the 
Ides of March should be fatal to him. Still he refused to take 
any precautions. Calpurnia dreamed a fearful dream ; the victims 
presented evil omens. At the last moment Caesar showed some 
signs of hesitation. He would have excused his absence from the 
assembly. On the other side, Brutus was far more moved, and 
was perhaps only sustained in his resolution by the constancy of 
Porcia, fiom whom he could not withhold the secret. Decimus, 
with more nerve, still urged Cassar to make his appearance, and 
laughed him out of the scruples he had manifested. As Caisar 
proceeded along the Forum to the theatre of Pompeius in the 
Campus, more than one person pressed, it is said, upon him to 
warn him of his danger. One man, indeed, thrust a paper into 
his hand, and implored him to read it instantly. But he paid no 
heed, and held it still rolled up in his hand when he arrived at the 
Senate-house. He observed complacently to the augur Spurinna, 

^ The Ides of March are come.’ * Yes,’ muttered the sage, ‘ but not 
yet passed.’ He entered the hall, his enemies closing round him, 
and keeping his friends at a distance, Trebonius being specially 
charged to detain Antonius at the door. On his taking his seat 
Cimber approached with a petition for his brother’s pardon. The 
others, as was concerted, joined in the supplication, grasping his 
hands and embracing his neck. CsBsar at first put them aside 
gently ; they redoubled their urgency ; Cimber seized his toga with 
both hands and pulled it over his arms. Then Casca, who was 
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behind, drew his stylus, or a poniaiu concealed in its case, and 
grazed his shoulder witli an ili-dii ected stroke. Caesar disengaged 
one hand with a cry, and snatched at the hilt. ‘ Help I ’ cried 
Casca, and at the moment the others aimed each his dagger at their 
victim. Caesar for an instant defended himself, and then wounded 
one of his assailants with his stylus; but when he distinguished 
Brutus in the press, and saw the steel dashing in his hand also, 
^ What ! thou too, Brutus ? ’ he exclaimed, let go his grasp of Casca, 
and drawing his robe over his face, made no further resistance. 
The assassins stabbed him through and through, and he fell dead 
at the foot of Pompeius’s statue. 

When the conspirators looked around them the hall was already 
empty. The senators had ded with precipitation ; centurions, lic- 
iors, and attendants had vanished with them, and the harangue 
which Brutus was about to deliver commanded no listeners An- 
tonius had slipped through the crowd, exchanged clothes with a 
slave or client, and made his way unperceived to his house in the 
Garin®. Among the citizens there was general consternation, no 
one knowing on whom the next blow would fall, or which party 
would begin with riot and massacre. Both had arms within reach. 
On the one hand Decimus Brutus had provided for his friends’ 
defence by placing some gladiators in the Pompeian theatre ; on the 
other the city was filled with Ccesar’s veterans, and Lepidus, his 
master of the horse, commanded a legion outside the walls. 

The assassins now marched forth from the Curia, brandishing tneir 
daggers, and wrapping their gowns about their left arms for defence 
against a sudden attack. They reached the Forum, preceded by a 
cap of liberty hoisted upon a spear, exclaiming that they had killed 
a king and a tyrant. The place was filled with an agitated crowd, 
but they met with no response. Dismayed at this indifference, the 
liberators, as they now called themselves, retired hastily in quest of 
a place of refuge in the temple of Jupiter, on the Capitoline. Here 
they found the swordsmen of Decimus, and under their protection 
they barred the gates of the ill-appointed citadel. As the evening 
closed some of the republican magnates came to join them; among 
them was Cicero, who, though unconnected with the conspiracy, 
recovered hope upon its apparent success, and advised that the 
Senate should be convened immediately. But Brutus at least had 
less confidence in the authority of the legitimate council of the nation^ 
and chose to make another attempt to move the populace. On the 
morrow he descended into the forum. To him, indeed, the people 
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Eslened witii coid respect, but when Cinna and Dolabeiia addressed 
them they broke out into violence, and drove the disconcerted 
patriots back to their quarters. During the past night Antonins 
had not been idle : he had communicated secretly with Calpurnia, 
and obtained possession of her husband’s private treasures and also 
of his will. With the aid of his two brothers, one of whom was a 
praetor, the other a tribune, he opened, as consul, the national coffers 
in the temple of Ops, and drew from thence two millions of ses- 
terces. With these resources in money he made advances to Lepidus, 
and received his promise of support. 

Antonins, the minister and favourite companion of C^sar, was 
regarded by many as his natural successor. Hitherto known 
chiefly for his bravery and dissipation, he was now about to display 
the arts of a consummate intriguer. Cicero stood alone in dissuading 
the liberators from negotiating mth him. But they believed his pro- 
fessions of loyalty to the republic, and hoped to gain an ascendancy 
over the pliant temper which had yielded so easily to the in- 
fluence of the dictator. It was agreed that he should convene the 
Senate for the next day, the 17th of March. He appointed for the 
place of meeting tbe temple of Tellus, near the forum, which he filled 
with armed soldieie. The murderers dared not leave the Capitol, 
and the discussion on their fatal deed was conducted in their absence. 
The majority would have declared Caesar a tyrant ; but when Anto- 
nins represented that this would be to annul his acts and appoint- 
ments, Dolabella and others interested in them resisted with all their 
might. While they still deliberated Antonins passed into the forum. 
The people hailed him with acclamations, and bade him take care of 
his own life. Cicero pointed out to the senators the only course that 
could relieve them with dignity from their embarrassment. He de- 
manded an amnesty^ an act of oblivion which should confirm every 
acquired right, and leave the deed of the conspirators to the judg- 
ment of posterity. In private he had declared himself a warm 
approver of the tyrannicide. But he now confessed in his public 
acts that the peace of the city and the last chance of senatorial 
ascendancy required a compromise. An amnesty was decreed. The 
next day Cicero harangued and calmed the populace. They invited 
the conspirators to descend from the Capitol, Lepidus and Antonius 
sending their children as hostages, and the one entertaining Brutus, 
the other Cassius at supper. Next morning all parties met again in 
the Curia, and the dictator’s assignment of the provinces was con- 
firmed. Trebonius succeeded to Asia, Gimber to Bithynia, Decimue 
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CO the Cisalpine, while Macedonia was secured to Brutus, and Syria 
to Cas&ms, on the expiration of their term of office at home. 

Kotivithstanding the power thus surrendered to the republican 
chiefs Antonins was still master of the situation. Since Csesar wa« 
not tyrant’ and his acts were maintained as legitimate, his testa- 
ment must be accepted, and his remains honoured with a public 
funeral. Antonins recited to the people their favourite’s last will. 
He had adopted for his son the youthful Octavius; he bad endowed 
the Eoman people with his gardens on the bank of the Tiber, and 
had bequeathed to every citizen 800 sesterces. Their discontent 
with his murderers was exasperated by the sense of his liberality to 
themselves. The funeral pyre had been constructed in the Campus 
Martius, but the eulogy of the deceased was to be pronounced in the 
forum. A shrine glittering with gold was erected before the rostra, 
in which the body was laid on a couch of gold and ivory , at its 
head was suspended like a warrior’s trophy the toga in which the 
dictator had been slain, hacked by the assassins’ daggers. The 
mangled remains were concealed from public gaze, but they were re- 
placed by a waxen figure, on which his three-and- twenty wounds were 
faithfully represented. Dramatic shows formed as usual a part of 
the funeral ceremony, and the sensibilities of the people were moved 
by the scenic effect of the deaths of Agamemnon and Ajax, caused 
by the treason or cruelty of their nearest and dearest. 

While the citizens weie thus melting in compassion or glowing 
with resentment Antonins stepped forward, as the chief magistrate 
of the republic, to recite the praises of the mighty dead. He read 
decrees which had heaped honours upon Csesar, which had declared 
his person inviolable, his authority supreme, himself the chief 
and Father of his country. And then he pointed to the bleeding 
corpse which neither laws nor oaths had shielded from outrage. 
Lastly, moving towards the Capitol, he shouted, ‘ I at least am pre- 
pared to keep my vow, to avenge the victim I could not save.’ The 
people had been gradually worked up to feelings of fanatic devo- 
tion. They forbade the body to be carried outside the city; they 
insisted that it should be burnt within the walls. Chairs, tables, and 
benches were snatched from the adjacent buildings, a heap of fuel 
was raised before the pontiff’s dwelling in the forum, and the body 
was hastily thrown upon it. The temple of Castor and Pollux 
stood hard by, on spot where the two majestic warriors 
had announced the victory of Regillus. Now also two youths of 
august mien and countenance, girt with swords and javelin in hand, 
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were seen to apply tke torch. A divine s’-.nction was thus given to 
the deed ; every scruple was overruled. The people continued to 
pile up brushwood, the veterans added their arms, the matrons 
their ornaments, even the trinkets on the children’s frocks were cast 
into the fire. C^sar was beloved by the Eomans ; he was not less 
dear to the foreigners. Gauls, Iberians, Africans, and Orientals 
crowded around the pile, and gave vent to their grief at the common 
misfortune. The success of Antonius was complete. The populace 
soon excited themselves to fury, rushed through the streets with 
blazing brands, and tried to fire the houses of the conspirators. 
Their rude assaults were for the moment repulsed, but Bratus and 
his associates dared not show themselves in public, and either made 
escape from the city or lay hid within it. The consul now interfered 
to check the progress of disorder, and sought means of conciliating 
the Senate, whose countenance he still needed. The Senate had 
decreed oblivion of political ofifences. Antonius proposed that Sextus, 
the last of the prosciibed Pompeii, should be recalled. Ciesar had 
abused the prerogatives of the dictatorship; Antonius carried a leso- 
lution for the abolition of that magistracy for ever ; nor, in fact, was it 
ever revived. The passions of the multitude were fermenting in pub- 
lic riots. Once more Antonius armed his soldiers and put down their 
movements with unsparing hand. Nor did he fail to amuse the libera- 
tors themselves. He sought an interview with Brutus and Cassius in 
their retreat and offered to guarantee their security. When they 
declined to enter the city, where they still feared for their safety, but 
in which their pi-setorial office required them to reside, he obtained 
for them a charge for supplying provisions which might authorise 
their absence. For all these services Antonius might ask one favour. 
He complained that he too was in danger from occult machinations. 
The Senate blindly granted him an armed body-guard. He speedily 
raised this force to 6,000 men, and thus secured himself from the 
fate of a Mselius or a Gracchus. 

The Senate had confirmed Csesar’s acts. Antonius caused this 
sanction to he extended to the acts which he had merely projected; 
and possessing, as he did, all his papers, and having gained his 
secretary, Faberius, he could pretend or forge authority for whatever 
measures he chose to effect. Laws, treasures, magistracies, every- 
thing lay at his feet. Things which Caesar himself had not dared to 
do Antonius did in his name ; he sold places of distinction, and even 
provinces, and speedily retrieved his own dilapidated fortunes, and 
proceeded to purchase senators and soldiers and tributary sovereigna 
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He bought o\&: his colleague JDolabella, and hxed inm in deter- 
mined hostility to the party to which he had so recently pledged 
himself. Nor did he scruple to reverse the dictator’s own enactments. 
He abolished his disposition of the provinces, and broke the engage- 
ment he had made with the liberatois in depriving Brutus and 
Cassius of their promised governments. Syria he assigned to Dola- 
tbeila; Macedonia, with the legions Caesar had assembled at Apollonia, 
he seized for himself. ‘ The tyrant is dead,’ sorrowfully murmured 
Cicero, ‘ but the tyranny still lives.’ 

That Caesar had forfeited the protection of the laws by pushing 
his ambition beyond the limits of the constitution can admit of no 
question ; whether it was open to any citizen lawfully to slay him 
is a question not so easily answered ; that to slay him by private 
assassination without form of law was morally a crime most of the 
niicients and the moderns generally have agreed. But whatever the 
nature or extent of the crime, the fatal error which his assassins 
committed admits of no question, and scarcely of any extenuation. 
‘ The tyrant was dead, but the tyranny survived ; ’ nor could any 
thoughtful statesman doubt that it would do so. Even the warning 
to usurpers was of no avail, and long experience might have convinced 
the public men of antiquity that it would not be so. No ambitious 
man has ever since been deterred from aspiring to the tyranny, if 
such %vas his ambition, by the lesson of Csesar’s assassination. Within 
a week after his death Antonins had set himself up as a second tyrant, 
hardly less powerful, hardly more disguised, than the first. Another 
aspirant was about to enter upon the scene ; a third tyrant, more 
powerful than either Caasar or Antonius, but craftier and more for- 
tunate, was about to seize the sovereignty, and establish the Empire 
Df Eome. 
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CHAPTER XLYIIL 

Ocfcavius returns to Borne, and claims the inheritance of Cee&ar— -Antonins 
disregards his pretensions— The Senate and people favour him — The libera- 
tors assume command in their provinces — ^Antonins attacks Cicero in the 
Senate — Cicero retorts — The Philippics or speeches against Antonins — 
Octavius seduces some legions of Antonius — ^Antonins betakes himself to 
the Cisalpine — Octavius joins the consuls in making war upon him — 
Antonius defeats Pansa, but is defeated by Hirtius — Both the consuls slain 
— The republicans resume confidence — Octavius suddenly combines with 
Antonius— Octavius becomes consul — Bout and death of Decimus Brutus — 
Compact betw een Octavius, Antonius, and Lepidus or second Triumvirate 
— The prosciiptions at Borne, and murder of Cicero — The triumvirs pre- 
pare for war against the republican leaders — (b.c. 44-42.) 

Among the legions at Apollonia the young C. Octavius bad spent 
some months, and the address with which he had attached them to 
himself gave token of the genius he was soon to display in a wider 
theatre. Surprised amidst his juvenile exercises by the news of 
Csesar’s assassination, he was not yet aware of the perilous inherit- 
ance bequeathed him. But his mother’s letters from Rome, remind- 
ing him of the dictator’s favour and of his nearness to him in blood, 
Inflamed his hopes, and determined him to return to the city and 
brave every danger. His friends would have dissuaded him, but 
the legions pledged themselves to support him, and he went his way 
without hesitation, and threw himself almost alone on the coast of 
Apulia. Copies of the will and of the Senate’s decrees were here 
sent him, whereupon he boldly assumed the designation of Gains 
Julius Caesar Octavianus, and presented himself to the soldiers at 
Brundisium as the adopted son of the great imperator. He was 
received with acclamations ; the friends and freedmen of the dictator 
flocked around him ; the veterans of the colonies drew their swords 
and offered to avenge him. But the young adventurer was cautious. 
He declined the use or display of force. He addressed the Senate 
in mild and temperate language, claiming as a private citizen the 
inheritance of a deceased father. Arriving at Cumae, he learnt that 
Cicero was sojourning in the neighbourhood. He went to visit 
him, and readily persuaded the desponding patriot of the loyal 
moderation of his views. At the end of April he entered Borne. 
Antonius was absent at the moment on a progress through the 
peninsula^ confirming his old allies and seeuring new ones. 
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Octayius,— to retain the name by which he is best known, — was 
at this time still under nineteen years o£ age. In vain did his mother 
Atia and his stepfather Philippiis warn him to desist from claiming 
the inheritance. He piesented himself before the praetor and avowed 
himself the heir and son of the dictator. He mounted the tribune 
and harangued the people, pledging himself to discharge the sums 
bequeathed them by his father. The consul, little alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of the rash stripling, delayed his return to Eome till the mid- 
dle of May. But events moved rapidly, and before their first interview 
Octavius had made many friends and conciliated many enemies. While 
protesting friendship towards him he could venture to upbraid An- 
tonins with his slackness in allowing the assassins to go unpunished. 
He proceeded to claim of him the treasures of the dictator. Antonius 
replied that all was spent ; that it was not Csesar s own but public 
money ; that the dictator’s will, by which the young man claimed it, 
would have been set aside with all his other acts but for the inter- 
feience of Antonius himself. But Octavius, though baffled, was not 
dismayed. Eelying on the sense of his abilities, and not less perhaps 
on the auspicious omens which had marked his progress hitherto, he 
sold the remnant of Caesar’s effects, as well as his own, borrowed from 
friends, obtained from his kinsmen Pedius and Pinarius the surrender 
of their shares of the inheritance, and thus amassed a sufficient sum to 
discharge the obligation he had assumed. The people were delighted 
with the gift, and still more with the sacrifice he had made for it. 
Antonius was startled at the young man’s resolution, and amazed at 
its success. He felt that he could no longer afford to despise such a 
conupetitor, and attempted by craft and even by violence to obstruct 
him. But in vain; the credit of Octavius with the people rose 
swiftly, and the consul suffered irom the contrast. 

The conduct of the liberators at this crisis was timid and un- 
decided. Their conferences were attended by Cicero, and animated 
by the vigorous counsels of Porcia the wife and Servilia the mother 
of Brutus, but the chiefs themselves were desponding or impatient. 
Decimus, who alone of the whole party displayed either firmness 
or forethought, had repaired to the Cisalpine. But whether to amuse 
his soldiers, or whether he aspired to the futile honours of a triumph, 
he occupied himself in ravaging the barren valleys of the Alps, 
while his enemies were intriguing against the liberties of his country. 
Antonius had secured the six legions in Macedonia, but he wanted 
a footing nearer Eome, and he intrigued with the Senate for the re- 
moval of Decimus, In this he was supported by Octavius, but the 
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Senate eluded the demand; and meanwhile, as they perhaps 
expected, the mutual jealousies of the two aspirants to power 
seemed to increase. Their officers effected a show of reconcilia* 
tion between them, and they were conducted to the Capitol, 
there to swear a lasting alliance. The tiuce, as may be supposed, 
was hollow, and marred by fresh affronts and recriminations, but 
the veterans succeeded in maintaining a semblance of co-operation. 
Meanwhile the activity of the republicans was increasing They 
derived fresh hopes from the attitude assumed by Sextus Pompeiua 
at the head of a powerful fleet on the coast of Gaul, and by the 
legions in Syria, which invited Cassius at once to their quarters. 
Cicero urged him to seize the opportunity ere yet this command 
could be wrested from him. ^ Be yourself your own Senate,’ was 
the bold advice of the constitutional statesman * Brutus consented 
U) his going, but was more slow to move himself. Still lingering on 
the coast of Campania he gave directions for the praetorial shows in 
the city, which he dared not attend in person. Calpurnius Piso 
inveighed against Antonins m the Senate ; but the senators, cowed 
by mihtaiy force, failed to support him. Cicero, who had sailed 
reluctantly Irom Italy, continued for some days to keep in sight 
the coast he loved ; and when driven at last by stress of weather to 
set foot on the shores of Calabria, refused again to embark, and 
directed his steps, with mournful presentiments, towards Eome. 
But at the same time Brutus made up his mind to quit Italy, and, 
following the example of Cassius, call the patriots to arms in Greece 
and Macedonia. 

Antonius had convoked the Senate for the 1st of September, 
Cicero entered Eome the day before, and was gratified with his favour- 
able reception. Nevertheless he shrank from attending the sitting ; 
solemn Supplications were to be voted, and Caesar’s name to be 
enrolled among the Eoman divinities. Perhaps he wished to be 
attacked rather than to attack. Antonius was the first to make the 
onset. He inveighed against the absent orator, and threatened to 
demolish his house on the Palatine. After this burst of malice and 
defiance he quitted the city to indulge in the licentious pleasures of 
his Tiburtine villa. The Senate met next day in the temple of 
Concord, which had resounded with Cicero’s eloquence in the process 
against Catiline. The insults of Antonius had stung him to the 
quick. He proceeded to vindicate his own conduct both in leaving 
the city and in returning to it. Eefraining from any allusion to the 
tyrannicide, he analysed the subsequent measures of Antonius, and 
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denounced tlie successive steps by which he had abused his possession 
of Cesar's papers, advancing posthumous demands, ceasing altogether 
to consult the Senate, and carrying his resolutions through the 
comitia of the tribes. He had recalled whom he would from 
banishment, made what laws be pleased, appointed his own creatures 
to office, and pleaded the will of the tyrant for every act of selfish 
and venal policy. The Senate listened with admiration, and their 
applause warmed the orator’s blood and redoubled his energy. 

The series of speeches against Antonins which Cicero composed 
in the course of the following months is known by the name of the 
Philippics, in allusion to the harangues of Demosthenes against the 
tyrant of Macedon. They claimed, like their immortal prototypes, to 
be the last indignant assertion of a nation’s freedom against a daring 
aggressor. In the first speech, however, Cicero still kept some terms 
with his enemy. The declamation is directed against the consul’s 
policy ; his personal habits — a moderation unusual with Cicero — are 
left untouched. After the lapse of some days Antonins returned to 
Rome, and framed a rejoinder to Cicero’s reply. It was a virulent tirade 
against the orator s entire career, accusing him of the murder of the 
Gatilinaiiaiis, the assassination of Clodius, the rupture between Caesar 
and Pompeius. It denounced him to the veterans as the secret con- 
triver of their hero’s destruction. Cicero was again absent. His 
Mends had dissuaded him from appearing before the armed bands 
with which his assailants oveiawed debate. The two gladiators 
were destined never to meet on the same arena. They continued to 
wage the war of words, but they never saw each other again alive. 

During the remainder of the consul’s stay in Rome Cicero 
retired to a villa near Naples. There he composed a second in- 
vective, fiercer and more eloquent than the last, but its publication 
he reserved for a fitter moment. While, however, this war of words 
was raging Octavius was silently undermining the consul’s power 
with weapons more effective. With promises and largesses he was 
seducing the soldiers from his standards. Antonins learnt with 
alarm that the troops he had conveyed to Brundisium were secretly 
plied by his rival’s emissaries. On October 3 he departed in haste to 
stay their defection. At the same moment Octavius also quitted 
the city and visited his parent’s colonies in Campania, Umbria, and 
the Cisalpine, among which he collected 10,000 men. He sought 
at the same time to gain Cicero, and through him the Senate, whose 
sanction he required to invest his position with some legal authority. 
He addressed the pliant statesman with frequent letters, praying him 
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to return to Rome and once more save the state. He promised him 
entire confidence and docility ; he loaded him with compliments and 
caresses ; he called him * his father.’ 

Nor did Antonins fail to act with energy. He rebuked the waver- 
ing soldiers for their leaning towards the ‘ rash stripling ; ’ but when 
he held forth the promise of a largess below their expectations they 
derided his parsimony. He offered them 400 sesterces ; his rival 
was promising 2,000. But Antonius was not easily checked. He 
caused some centurions — not less than 800, if we may believe Cicero 
— to be stricken with the axe, whilst his imperious consort Fulvia 
looked on and stimulated his vengeance. By this act of vigour, 
coupled with an advance in his pecuniary offers, he brought some 
battalions together, and repaired with a chosen escoit to Rome. On 
his arrival there he summoned the Senate to hear his charge against 
Octavius, whom he accused of raising troops without official authority. 
But at the same moment he learnt that two of his legions had passed 
over to his rival at Rome. His position was becoming untenable. 
Sulla, Marius, Csesar, and Pompeius, every party leader had in turn 
abandoned the city, where the Senate was paramount, to recruit his 
forces in the field. With the command of the Cisalpine he had 
obtained also the commission to drive out of it any pretender to the 
government. He now summoned Decimus to withdraw. He raised 
his standard at Tibur ; and when he proclaimed a civil war many of 
the senators did not hesitate to join the consul who pretended to 
arm in defence of the lepublic. At Ariminum his forces amounted 
to four legions; Lepidus, already on his route from Spain, com- 
manded four also. Pollio was still in Spain at the head of three 
more ; and Plancus, in the Farther Gaul, had under him an equal 
number. These were the forces on which Antonius, it was thought, 
might rely in his contest with the republicans. But these legions 
were separated and widely scattered ; the soldiers were disloyal or 
indifferent, and their leaders had each his own private ends to serve. 
Decimus, from his central position, might intrigue with each sepa- 
rately, and cut off their communications with one another. A third 
faction was also in the field. Octavius had raised himself, or 
wrested from Antonius, as many as five legions ; though possessed of 
no ostensible command, no office of public trust, still citizens of all 
classes thronged about him and placed themselves at his disposal. 
He addressed the Senate with a well-timed manifesto, which imme* 
diately recommended him to them as their true champion. Station 
ing himself at Arretium, he awaited the commencement of hostili- 
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ties, prepared to side with either party, or to fall upon the victor, as 
circumstances might direct. 

Such was the complication of affairs in the month of November 
Cicero meanwhile was working with feverish activity among the 
senators and citizens, striving to consolidate all parties against 
Aiitonius. He exhoited Decimus; he caressed Octavius But in 
the West he depended chiefly on the loyalty of Hirtius and Pansa, 
the consuls elect ; while at the same time his eyes were anxiously 
directed to the opposite quarter, and fixed upon the movements of 
Biutus and Cassius, Trebonius and Cimber, in the East The mo- 
ment had arrived for the publication of the second Philippic. The 
satire came forth from the orator’s desk fortified with the approbation 
of his private friends, and polished to the keenest edge by repeated 
touches from the great master himself It spoke in language loud 
and decided. It branded Caesar as a traitoi and a tyrant, Antonins 
as a monster. The author himself it represented as the stay of the 
commonwealth, the general object of hatred to every hater of his 
country. It called on every citizen to arm with frantic earnestness. 
The effect was electrical. The picture drawn of Antonius struck 
the people with horror. The Senate was nerved wuth courage to 
defy him. The consuls elect were fixed at once in the interests of 
the republic by the acclamations which hailed this manifesto of her 
wrongs. Cicero, not unjustly elated by the apjdause which eclioed 
around him. believed himself now the mediator between all parties, 
the actual chief of the commonwealth. It was the noblest as it was 
the purest triumph of any Eoman since the days of Afncanus or 
Camilius. It w’as the just reward of so many years of self-devotion, 
and all our painful sense of the weaknesses by which that career 
bad been disfigured, give way to the heartfelt pleasure of contem- 
plating it. 

Antonius had already taken the field, and confined Decimus to 
the wails of Mutina. The Senate, at Cicero s behest, urged Octa- 
vius to attack him, heaping honours upon himself and rewards 
upon his soldiers. Antonius had still friends who pleaded with 
them for forbearance, and Hirtius and Pansa made yet an effort to 
preserve peace. Envoys were sent, negotiations were opened, but 
all failed. Cicero was loud and furious He was sustained by 
uc.m. fr-vourable accounts from Brutus and Cassius, and the 
B.C. 43. prospect of aid from Sextus. Early in the year 43 Hirtius 
and Octavius took the field, and Pansa joined them in the spring 
with fresh levies. In the absence of the consuls Cicero, though 
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without an office, was allowed to take the helm of affairs. He 
poured forth in rapid succession hi*’* animated harangues against 
Antonius; he breathed confidence into the desponding, and le- 
rloubled the efforts of the brave. Clothed in the garb of war he 
traversed the streets, calling for contributions to the public cause, 
and filling the treasury with fines levied upon the malcontents. At 
the same time he maintained an active correspondence with the 
chiefs in the provinces, assiu ed each in turn of the coiTstancy of all 
the others, and bruited far and wide the high spirit of the veterans, 
the devotion of the people, the fidelity of the generals, and their 
abundant resources. 

On the approach of Hirtms and Octavius Antonins broke up 
from his lines befoie Mutma, and advanced towards them. He kept 
up some negotiations with them ; but suddenly turning round upon 
Pansa, who was on his way to join them, defeated and mortally 
wounded lum. Ilirtius, however, was at hand to save the shattered 
force from utter rout, and himself engaged the victor a few days 
later, with the support of Octavius. On this occasion the Antonians 
were in their tui n driven into their camp ; but Hirtius fell in the 
engagement, and thus both the consuls were stricken down at the 
same moment. At a later period rumours were allowed to circulate 
that this strange fatality was not altogether accidental ; that Octa- 
vius himself had struck Hirtius in the back ; that he had caused a 
surgeon to rub poison into Pansa’s wound. The Senate and people, 
however, at Rome forgot in their lejoicings at the victory the 
disaster which had accompanied it. The citizens carried Cicero ter 
the Capitol with the loudest acclamations. It was he that had 
urged them to the war ; in him they recognised the true victor of 
the field of Mutina. The contest they believed to be at an end. 
Decimus, they heard, was intent on pursuing the routed Antonius 
towards the Alps. Plancus, confirmed in his loyalty to the Senate, 
was descending from the North, to block the passes into Gaul. 
At the same moment some successes of Cassius against Dolabella, 
and the progress of Brutus in Macedonia, and of Sextus on the sea, 
ail concurred to increase their confidence. 

Before he expired the consul Pansa, it is said, had called 
Octavius to his bedside and advertised him of the hatred the Senate 
really bore him, of the treachery they meditated towards him, and 
assured him that his only chance of safety lay in a prompt recon- 
ciliation with Antonius Nor did the young aspiiant stand in need 
of any such suggestions. He had already arranged for a quarrel 
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with Deoiinus, and declared that the murder of his father Csesar 
should never be forgiven. He now let Antonius understand that he 
had no wish to crush him. He refrained from interfering to pre- 
vent his making a junction with Lepidus in the Transalpine. Plancus 
terminated his long indecision by throwing himself into the arms of 
the party which was now manifestly the stronger. Antonius found 
himself at the head of twenty-three legions. 

This was.tlie dreadful reality to which the Senate now awoke 
from their dream of easy triumph. While expecting the arrival of 
Brutus and Cassius with victorious armies, they had sought to 
amuse Octavius, and at the same time to seduce fiom him his 
soldiers. Cicero himself was prepared to cast away the broken in- 
stilment of his policy. The Senate had refused him the consul- 
ship : 400 of his veteians came in a body to Rome to press his 
claim. They still lefused; and Octavius crossed the Rubicon at 
the head of eight legions. The Senate forbade him to approach 
within ninety miles of the city. At the same time they accorded 
his demand, _ together with a largess to his soldiers. But it was too 
late ; Octavius had seized the opportunity he sought, and did not 
halt till he reached the gates of Rome. Some tardy and inefficient 
measures were taken for defence, but the senators and consulars 
dipp^ one by one through the gates, and betook themselves to the 
intruder’s camp. Cicero, indeed, was among the last to parley. 
Octavius taunted him with his slackness; he was alarmed, and the 
next night made his escape. The people, hastily assembled, pre- 
tended to elect Octavius to the consulship, and gave him his kins- 
man Q. Pedius for colleague. This was September 22. On the 
following day he completed his twentieth year. The remnant oi 
the_ senators-for many had disappeared-heaped honours upon 
their conqueror. They commanded Decimus to surrender to him 
his forc^. Octavius directed the murderers of C»sar to be cited 
before tlie tribunals. Judgment passed against them by default, 
and they were mterdicted fire and ivater. 

OotaviM, now consul of the republic and leader of a numerous 
ariny, could treat with Antonius on equal terms, and offer as much 
as he coffid receive. He made the first overtures for an alliance by 
fusing hasty decrees of the Senate against him and Lepidus to 
be lescinded. _ Placed between too such powers, and abandjned by 
anous, Decimus was lost. His troops deserted him by whole 

Macedonia through the passes of the Ehffitian Alps, but was Wd 
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OE bis way; and into the hands of a chief named Cameius, 

was delivered to Antonins and put to death. The blood of the 
assassin cemented the union between the Cagsarian leaders. To- 
wards the end of October, Antonins, Lepidus, and Octavius met near 
Bononia, on a little island in the broad channel of the Ehenus, and 
there deliberated on the fate of the vanquished and the partition of 
the spoil It "was arranged, after three days’ parley, that Octavius 
should resign the consulship in favour of Ventidius, an officer of 
the Antonian army, while, under the title of a triumvirate for the 
establishment of the commonwealth, the three chiefs should reign 
together over the city, the consuls, and the laws. They claimed the 
consular power m common for five yeais, with the right of appointing 
to all the magistracies Their decrees were to have the force of law, 
without requiring the confirmation of the Senate or the people 
Finally, they apportioned to themselves the provinces round Italy. 
The two Gauls fell to Antonins; the Spains, with the Narbonensis, 
to Lepidus ; Africa and the islands to Octavius. Italy itself, with 
the seat of empire, they were to retain in common, while the eastern 
provinces, now held by Brutus and Cassius, they left for future 
division, when the enemy should be expelled from them. Mean- 
while Octavius and Antonins, with twenty legions each, charged 
themselves with the conduct of the war, and agreed to leave Lepidus 
to maintain their combined interests in the city. Ample gratuities 
were promised to the soldiers, and estates assigned them from the 
lands of eighteen cities in the peninsula. The troops were satisfied 
with their share in the compact, and insisted that Octavius should 
espouse a daughter of Fill via, as a pledge of its fulfilment. 

The triumvirs now addressed an order to Pedius for the death 
of seventeen of their principal adversaries. The houses of the 
victims were attacked at night, and most of them slain before their 
condemnation was notified to the citizens. Pedius, a brave and 
honourable man, died ffiom horror and disgust at the slaughter of 
which he was made the instrument. Octavius, Antonius, and Le- 
pidus entered the city on three successive days, each accompanied 
by a single legion. The temples and towers were occupied by the 
troops', the banners of the conquerors waved in the forum, and cast 
their ominous shadow over the heads of the assembled people. A 
plebiscitum gave the semblance of legality to an usurpation which 
scarcely condescended to demand it. On November 27 the Tri- 
umvirate was proclaimed. The tiiumvirs, about to quit Kome to 
combat the murderers of Cassar in the Eas4 would leave no enemies 
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in their rear. They decreed, not a massacre like Sulla’s, but a 
formal proscription. Sitting with a list of chief citizens before them, 
each picked out the names of the victims he personally required. 
Each purchased the right to proscribe a kinsman of his colleagues 
by surrendering one of his own. The fatal memorial was headed 
with the names of a brother of Lepidus, an uncle of Antonius, and 
a cousin of Octavius, Again were enacted the horrid scenes which 
closed the civil wars of the last generation. Centurions and soldiers 
were sent in quest of the most impoitant victims. The pursuit was 
joined by mercenary cutthroats and private enemies. Slaves attacked 
their masters, and debtors their creditors. The heads of the pro- 
scribed were affixed to the rostra, but the triumvirs did not always 
pause to identify them. 

Dreadful as these butcheries were, they seem at least to have 
fallen short in number of the exterminating massacres of Marius 
and Sulla. It is difficult to believe that the proscribed were in all 
cases hotly pursued. Cicero, one of the foremost on the list, 
travelled slowly from one of his villas to another, and was not 
overtaken till a month later. Many crossed the sea to IMacedonia, 
others to Africa ; still more took refuge on board the vessels with 
which Sextus Poinpeius was cruising off the coast of Italy. Some 
escaped by bribery when entreaty failed; and Octavius seems in 
some instances to have studiously contrasted his own leniency with 
the ferocity of his associates. But Antonius demanded the death of 
Cicero, and Octavius, to the horror of all time, consented. Marcus 
Cicero was with his brother Quintus at his Tusculan villa. On the 
first news of the proscription they gained Astura, another of his 
villas, on a little island off the coast near Antium. From thence 
they proposed to embark for Macedonia. Quintus, indeed, was 
promptly seized and slain ; but the surviving fugitive gained the 
sea, set sail, again landed, again embarked, and landed once more 
at Formiae, in anguish of mind and perhaps of body also. In vain 
was he warned of the danger of delay. ^ Let me die,’ he replied, 
‘ in my fatherland which I have so often saved.’ But his slaves now 
shut their ears to their master’s moans, placed him in his litter, and 
hurried towards the coast. Scarcely had the house been quitted 
when an officer named Popilius — a client, it was said, whose life 
Cicero had saved — approached and thundered at the closed doors. 
A traitor indicated the direction the fugitive had taken, and Cicero 
had not yet reached the beach when he saw the pursuers gaining 
upon him. His party were the more numerous, and would hav^ 
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drawn in bis defence, but he forbade tbein. He bade hia slaTes set 
down the litter, and, with his eyes fixed steadfastly on his murderers, 
offered his throat to the sword. Many covered their faces with 
their hands, and their agitated leader drew his blade thrice across 
it ere he could sever the head from the body. The bloody 
trophy was carried to Rome and set up by Antonins in front of 
the rostra. He openly exulted in the spectacle, and rewarded the 
assassins with profuse liberality. Fulvia, the wife of Antonins, the 
widow of Clodius, pierced, it is said, the tongue with her needle, in- 
revenge for the sarcasms it bad uttered against both her husbands. 

Such were the melancholy circumstances with which the year 
closed. Lepidus and Plancus, who entered upon the consulship on 
January 1, commanded the people, still full of mouining u.o. 7i2. 
and dismay, to celebrate the commencement of their reign 
with mirth and festivity. They demanded also the honours of a 
triumph for victories, about which history is silent, in Gaul and 
Spain. Both the one and the other had sacrificed their own 
brothers in the proscription, and when the fratricides passed along 
in their chariots the soldiers, it is said, with the usual camp-licence, 
sang as they followed, ‘ The consuls triumph, not over the Gauls, but 
the Germans,’ ue. their brothers. The massacies had now ended, 
but a reign of confiscation commenced. All the inhabitants of Rome 
and Italy were required to lend a tenth of their fortune, and to give 
the whole of one year’s income. The consuls proposed an oath to 
the citizens to observe all Caesar’s enactments, and accorded him 
divine honours. The triumvirs followed his example in assigning 
all the chief magistrates for several years forward. Octavius un- 
dertook to drive Sextus out of Sicily, where he had established 
himself under the protection of a flotilla manned by pirates and 
adventurers, but the passage of the straits was too strongly guarded, 
'tonius crossed without delay to the coast of Epirus* 
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3jutus recruits his legions at Athens— The poet Horace takes service with 
him— Brutus and Cassius prepare for war and plunder their own provinces 
for supplies — They encounter Antonius and Octavius in the two battles of 
Philippi in Macedonia— Their defeat and death — The triumvirs make a 
division of the empire — Octavius returns to Rome to plant the veterans on 
Italian land — Antonius repairs to the East, and falls into the snares of 
Cleopatra — The interview on the Cydniis — Fill via raises a revolt in Italy 
against Octavius —War of Perusia— Treaty of Brundisium between Octavius 
and Antonius — Sextus obtains a share in the empire — Octavius undertakes 
a maritime war against Sextus — Excellent services of M. Agnppa — Victory 
offNaulochus — Death of Sextus and disgrace of Lepidiis. — ( bc. 42-36.) 


As soon as Csesar had quitted Greece for Egypt the cities which had 
opened their gates to him were ready - such was their real indiffer- 
ence to the quarrels of their masters — to hail with equal loyalty the 
next claimant. Brutus on arriving in his province found the 
population outwardly republican. When he presented himself at 
Athens the citizens erected his statue by the side of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton. Athens was at this time a sort of university, at 
which many youthful patricians were attending the lectures of the 
philosopher-s. Associated with them, or dependent upon them, were 
other Italians of humbler pretensions, such as the future poet Horace, 
the son of a fiscal agent in Apulia. Many of these lads naturally 
joined the standard of the patriot, and were promoted perhaps to 
command in his ranks. Horace himself was made a tribune, of 
which officers there were properly six to each legion. We must 
suppose that the title was now conferred as an honorary distinction 
upon some striplings whom it would have been impossible to invest 
with any real authority. But the summons of Brutus was respondf 
to by many tried veterans. The remnant of the Pompeian legi^ 
dispersed through the country after Pharsalia, flocked around 


One agent of the government brought him the proceeds of 
another officer supplied him with a contingent of horseny'^' 
arsenal of Demetrhis piovided him with arms. On 
mand in the province of Macedonia the kings and ri^^ 
came over to Mm, and he was enabled quickly 
adherents of the triumvirs, among whom was a b/ 


Cassius, as we have seen, had previously / 
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wised government in Syria, where the courage with which he had 
repelled the Parthians after the fall of Ciassiis had gained him 
favour and respect. He too had encountered and suppressed the 
attempts of the Caesarians. Cicero, who had caused Brutus and 
Cassius to be confirmed in their commands by the Senate, had 
ai gently invoked their aid for the defence of the capital. They 
were both at the head of large forces ; neither had any opponent to 
impede his march. With all the resources of the East at their 
command, we can hardly suppose that they were pressed for money. 
Most strange it must always seem that at such a crisis the liberators 
should have wanted energy to advance boldly into Italy and confront 
the triumvirs at the gates of Rome Possibly they were not masters 
of their own soldiers The legionaries did not care, perhaps, to 
engage in a bloody and profitless campaign against other legionaries 
as poor as themselves, while the cities of the East offered them such 
abundant resources. They found or provoked petty enemies around 
them, and required their chiefs to lead them against the Ljcians, 
the Rhodians, and the Cappadocians, while the republic itself was 
falling into the hands of the Csesarians. Biutus devoted himself to 
plundering the people at Xanthus, who threw themselves in despair 
into the flames of their own city. Cassius attacked Rhodes, mulcted 
it of 8,500 talents, and cut off the heads of fifty of its chief men. 
Th^ whole of Asia was subjected to the severest exactions. At last 
Brutus himself, though hardly less guilty than his colleague, inter- 
fered to restrain this fatal cupidity. At Sardis, where the two pro- 
consuls met to arrange the plan of the impending campaign, he 
sharply rebuked Cassius for bringing odium on their common cause; 
but Cassius pleaded liis inability to restrain his followers, and 
Brutus let the matter pass with a few unavailing murmurs. 

Laden with the plunder of Asia, the armies were about to pass 
over into Macedonia. The legend says that Brutus, watching in his 
tent at night, beheld a tenible figure standing silent before him. 
Addressed and questioned, the phantom replied, ‘ I am thy evil 
demon ; thou shaft see me again at Philippi.’ At daybreak the 
stoic related his vision to Cassius the Epicurean, who explained to 
him the principles on which his master demonstrated the vanity of 
apparitions Brutus appealed to be satisfied, but his mind continued 
perhaps to brood over a presentiment of evil. Cassius was troubled 
with no misgivings. Their troops wei e numerous and well-appointed, 
amounting to 80,000 foot and 20,000 horse ; and as they advanced 
they received further auxiliary support before they encountered the 
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forces, still moie numerous, but less well- supplied, of Antonius and 
Octavius, wlio had now joined his colleague. Brutus and Cassius 
were encamped on two eminences about twelve miles east of Philippi, 
their left covered by the sea, from which they drew their resources 
Antonius posted himself opposite to Cassius ; Octavius, on his left, 
faced the army of Brutus. Cassius, aware of the wants of the 
enemy, advised to refrain from action ; but his associate, anxious 
and impatient to terminate at a blow the miseries of civil war, 
refused to listen to his counsels. The armies engaged at the same 
moment on either wing. Octavius was unAvell and unable to take 
command of his division, which gave way under the shock of Its 
opponents, and bore along its chief in its hurried flight Brutua 
believed the battle won But Antonius had charged with no less 
success on the right : Cassius had been driven from his camp, and 
had retired almost alone to a distance. Descrying from thence a 
body of horse advancing, he rashly concluded that the enemy waa 
in pursuit, and threw himself on the sword of a freedman. The scouts 
of Brutus, sent to advertise him of his comrade’s success, ai rived a 
moment too late. 

The effect of this fatal deed was utterly disastrous, Cassius had 
at least controlled the turbulence of his soldiers, as one accustomed 
to command; but the mild student who now remained to soothe 
their shame and restore their confidence could neither restiam nor 
direct them. In vam did he scatter his treasures among them ; in 
vain did he deliver his captives to their vindictive cruelty. Day by 
day they deserted his standards. Still the enemy, straitened for 
supplies, and conscious of having been half-defeated, was on the 
point of becoming disorganised. Could Brutus have refrained from 
another engagement, even yet a bloodless victory was in his hands. 
But his own fretful impatience was stimulated by the eagerness of 
the tioops that still adhered to him; and after an interval of twenty 
days he resumed the battle of Philippi on the same ground. The 
field was well contested ; but at the end of the day the Caesarians 
had broken the ranks of their opponents, and Octavius assailed them 
in their camp. Brutus, with four legions, kept a position through 
the night on the neighbouring bills. The next day his men refused 
to fight, and he could only gain, with a few attendants, some hours of 
concealment, which he terminated by the blow of his own sword, 
when none of them would do him the last horrid service. The 
victors were now completely successful ; and if the noblest of their 
foes had escaped them, many other private and public enemies fell 
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aihe into their hands, on whom they did not scruple to satiate theii 
Tengeance. Antonms is said to have spared some, but Octavius is 
represented as more implacable. We know, however, that he par- 
doned Valerius Messala, a close fnend of Bmtus, and took him 
aft ei wards into favour. At a later tune, indeed, he admitted several 
adlieients of the beaten cause to his intimacy. Among them was 
Horace, the baffled enthusiast, who lived to jeer at himself for his 
recreant llight at Philippi. 

The fleet which had attended on the progress of the lepublican 
armies earned off a lemnant of the vanquished faction, which waa 
content for the most part to take lefuge with Sextus Pompeius and 
his piratical armaments. The victors now made a new partition of 
the empire, Octavius taking Spam and Numidia, Antonins Gaul 
beyond the Alps together with lilyriciim. The Cisalpine was for 
the first time combined with Italy itself, and the whole peninsula 
they held in common. To Lepidus they did not deign to giant any 
share of the plundei, alleging against him some covert intrigues with 
Sextus. At a later period they allowed him the small but important 
province of Afiica. Octavius, still suffering in health, and pre* 
tending to seek repose, elected to return to Italy and undeitake the 
ungracious task of plantmg the clamorous veterans on the estates of 
the native inhabitants. Antonms, more indulgent to himself, re- 
mained in the East, proposing to consolidate the conquests which 
his party had gained at Philippi, but throwing himself without 
restraint into the licentious habits of the most degraded subjects 
of the republic. Forgetting the claims of his greedy soldiers, he 
lavished upon himself and his parasites the treasures he amassed as< 
he journeyed from city to city. Antonins was a coarse but easy- 
tempered man, and no :@attery was too gross for him if seasoned 
with wit and boldness. None caught him more easily, none blinded 
him more effectually, none more coldly betrayed him, than the fas- 
cinating Cleopatra. He had seen and admired her in the train of 
his master Csesar, and when he required her to meet him in Cilicia 
and answer for some imputed intrigues with his enemy Cassius, he 
had already perhaps destined her to be the instrument of his own 
pleasures. But Cleopatra was confident in her charms ; her wit and 
address wero far more remarkable, we aie told, than even the beauty of 
her person. Steering for Tarsus, she sailed up the Cydnus in a gilded 
vessel, with purple sails and silver oars, to the sound of flutes and pipes. 
She reclined under an awning spangled with gold, in the garb of 
Venus, surrounded by Cupids, Graces, and Nereids. Antonins himself 
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had affected the character of Bacchus. The astonished natires hailed 
the happy conjunction of the two most genial of deities. Dazzled 
by her splendid equipage, he invited his visitor to land and sit at 
banquet with him, but she haughtily replied with a summons to him 
to attend upon herself. The first interview sealed his fate. For the 
rude triumvir Cleopatra discarded the elegance which had charmed 
the polished dictator; she sat through his drunken orgies, laughed 
at his camp jokes, and delighted him with saucy sallies of her own, 
till he forgot Rome and Fulvia and the Parthians, whom he was 
menacing with war, and consented to retire with her to Alexandria 
and lose the wmrld in her arms. 

While, however, Antonins was forgetting every public care and 
interest his wife and brother were declaring war in Italy against 
Tj.c. 713 . Octavius. At the commencement of the year 41 L. 
b.g. 41. Antonins and Servilius had taken possession of the con- 
sulship. Fulvia, daring and ambitious, exercised over both an in- 
fiuence wdiich lendered her actual mistress of the government, while 
the indolent Lepidus was completely eclipsed. The ai rival of 
Octavius surprised and alarmed them. He had further irritated 
Fulvia by sending back her daughter by Clodius, whom he had wedded 
the year before to satisfy the soldiers. Besides this she was morti 
Bed at the desertion of Antonius, and hop(>d to tear him away from 
Alexandria by raising commotions at home. She proceeded to 
foment the discontent of the proprietors who suffered by the assign- 
ment of lands to the veteians throughout eighteen districts in Italy. 
Some of these had taken up arms to defend their property ; some 
had betaken themselves to predatory excesses ; all complained and 
threatened Octavius turned from the one class to the other, but 
could not satisfy both, and his soldiers were beginning to desert, till 
by borrowing from his followers and laying contribution on the 
fcreasuies of the temples, he brought them back to his standards. 
Lucius had ventured to take up arms ; Agrippa, the friend of Octa- 
vius, an able officer, shut him up in Perusia, and reduced him to 
capitulate by stress of famine. Octavius deemed it politic not only 
to spare his life but to send him with a petty command into Spain. 
No doubt his angry soldiers demanded the blood of some of their 
captives, bub the stoiy of the ‘ Ar® Perusinse,’ or sacrifice of 800 
knights and senators to the shade of the dictator, is probably a 
fiction 

The cries of Fulvia and the din of the Perusian war had not 
been able to rouse Antonius from his dream of pleasure. The 
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vision, indeed, of reigning alone like Csssar over tke Eoman world 
seems to have faded from before him. An attack of the Parihians, 
however, on Syria reminded him of the last enterprise on which his 
master had been bent, and the old Roman lust of conquest was- 
stronger with him than the lust of emjDire. When at last he leaint 
the submission of Lucius, and the avowed adhesion to Octavius of 
Plancus and other poweiful allies on whom he counted, he felt the 
necessity of confronting his rival in person, and demanding once 
more the full recognition of his own equal claim to authority in 
Rome. Despatching his able lieutenant Yentidius to make head 
against the Parthians, he repaired himself to Italy with some 
legions and a poweiful fleet. At Athens he met his consoit Fulvia, 
who upbraided him for abandoning his wife and friends ; but he 
retorted more bitterly upon her, broke her spirit, and so possibly 
hastened her end, which piomptly followed. Passing thence to the 
shores of the Adiiatic, he made a compact with Sextus, who trans- 
ported him across the straits, and proceeded to plunder in company 
with him the coast of lapygia The Romans regarded as an in- 
vader the man who with whatever specious cry assailed the sacred 
soil of Italy. In Sextus they had long ceased to recognise the sou 
of their ancient favourite. To them he had become no better than 
a foreigner or barbarian ; it wa.s said that he had even forgotten the 
Latin tongue. Accordingly when Antonins availed himself of the 
aid of such an ally, and Octavius drew his sword to repel him, all 
their sympathies were enlisted on the side of their defender, the 
champion of their hearths and their gods. Thus were laid the 
foundations of the young CsesaPs popularity, upon which he was 
destined to rear the edifice of his imperial power. The soldiers, 
however, were at this moment stronger than the people, and dis- 
posed of their chiefs at their will. They now compelled Octavius 
and Antonins to treat. Cocceius Nerva, the mutual friend of both, 
arranged with Pollio and Maecenas the terms of a new alliance. A 
fresh partition of the world gave the East to Antonius, from the 
Adriatic to the Euphrates, where he was charged to defend the 
empire; the West to Octavius, with the conduct of the war against 
Sextus. Africa was now abandoned to Lepidus. Octavia, the 
sister of the young Csesar, recently left a widow by Bfarcellus, 
married the widower Antonins. The rivals, thus outwardly recon- 
ciled, hastened to Rome together, and celebrated thoir alliance with 
games and festivities. 

The treaty of Brandisium threw the centre of the empire into 
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the hands of the only statesman who could both cmb its passionf* 
and sustain its dignity. Octavius repressed the mutinous disposi- 
tions of the soldiers. At the same time he kept Borne tranquil by 
regular distributions of grain. He consented to make overtures of 
reconciliation to Sextus, with whom he had connected himself by 
mariiage with Scribonia. Sextus was now invited to confer with 
the triumvirs at Misenum, and the three islands of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica were assigned to him as his share in the empire. Ho 
was only requested to clear the seas of the pirates, like his illustrious 
father, and like him restoie to the city abundance and confidence. 
Sextus, on his part, betrothed his daughter to a nephew of Octavius 
The three chiefs entertained one another at banquets ; not on land, 
where the impeiators might be too powerful, nor at sea, vrhere the 
naval commander could make himself master of his guests, but on 
board a vessel moored to the shore within the harbour. Neverthe- 
less Mmnas, an officer of Sextus, advised his chief to cut the cable 
and carry them out to sea, which Sextus sullenly forbade, muttering 
that his friend should have done the deed, but not have asked leave 
to do it He had not, in fact, really divested himself of his hopes of 
empire. Sextus w^as the first and only Homan who sought to extort 
the supreme power at Home by his maritime ascendancy. But he 
had renounced the manners and ideas of his countrymen. During 
his ten years’ absence from Home he had assumed the habits of a 
chief of banditti ; his friends and officers were adventurers like 
himself, slaves, freedmen, and foreigners. He affected, it is said, to 
be the son of Neptune, and pietendcd to the attributes and honours 
of a demigod. 

The alliance was too ill-assorted to be of long continuance. 
Sextus failed to restore some places he had taken on the coast of 
Italy, Antonins kept in pawn certain cities of Achaia on pretence 
'that they ow'ed him money. Octavius repudiated Scribonia in order 
■to espouse Livia, of whom he seems to have been deeply enamoured, 
,and whom he forced her husband, Tiberius Nero, to yield to him in 
Iier third month of pregnancy. Sextus was the first to arm his 
vessels and threaten the seaports, so that prices suddenly rose in the 
Homan market. Octavius summoned the triumvirs to his help. 
Lepidus promised assistance, but was slack in his preparations. 
Antonms at the instance of Octavia, with whom he was consorting, 
came from Athens, and entered into counsel with his colleague at 
Tarentum. He furnished Octavius with 130 galleys, but demanded 
in return 20,000 legionaries for the Parthian war for which he was 
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preparing. Having made this exchange, and assumed the powers of 
the triumvirate for a second term of five years, they paited onca 
more, Antonins leaving his wife with her brother, and speedily 
taking to himself his adored Cleopatra, Octavius declaring openly 
against Sextus, and securing by the treachery of Maenas both Sar- 
dinia and Coisica. With the aid of Msenas he soon assumed the 
offensive, but his attempts at sea were unsuccessful, till he was 
reinforced by the valiant and prudent xAgrippa. 

On the 1st of January, 37, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, after doing 
lome good service for the commonwealth in Gaul, took possession of 
the consulship. To make head against Sextus, and wrest ^ c. ni. 
horn him the command of the seas, he had to begin, like 
"he old heroes of Rome in their first wars with Carthage, by creating 
a powerful marine. With this view he set to work at once to con- 
struct a secure and capacious harbour on the southern coast of Italy, 
which nature has denied it. He connected the lakes Avernus and 
Lucrinus between Misenum and Puteoli, admitting into them the 
waters of the Tyrrhene sea, and gave to this artificial roadstead 
the name of ^Julian’ in honour of his master. There he continued 
through the year to exercise his seamen, and wdtli them the legion- 
aiies whom he meant to embark. In the ensuing spring he ^.c. 7 i 8 . 
attacked Sicily at its three salient angles. Lepidus was to ® 
menace Lilybaum, Statilius Taurus to descend upon Pachynus, 
Octavius himself to assail Messana. These combinations were but 
partially and imperfectly carried out; but Sextus seems to have 
failed to meet them with vigour; and though Octavius himself was 
bafiled and routed more than once, and Lepidus gave little assist- 
ance, the skill and energy of Agrippa at last gained him a decisive 
triumph. Sextus, defeated in the great sea-fight off Naulochus, and 
deserted on land by the remnant of the old Pompeian hosts, threw 
off his imperial mantle, collected his treasures, and abandoned 
Sicily for the East, where he still looked for an asylum from the 
favour or policy of Antonius. But the triumvir did not choose as 
yet to break with his colleague, and when a little later the fugitive 
once more resorted impatiently to arm-s encountered and u.c. 719 . 
finally crushed him. Already Lepidus had ventured to 
match himself with Octavius in Sicily ; but he too was quickly over- 
come. Octavius felt himself strong enough to be merciful. He spared 
the Romans the horror they might have felt at the slaughter of one who 
W 3 .S at the time chief pontiff, and contented himself with banishing 
him, as the most contemptible of his rivals, to Circell. There th^ 
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illustrious scion of the great jEmiiian house continued to hide himself 
more than twenty years. The feeble though faithless part he played 
In the great scenes around him has rendered his name a by- word in 
histoiy; yet it must be remembered that Ctesar himseH' had ad- 
vanced him to the highest offices, a distinction he may have owed 
to some other qualifications than mere rank and fortune. 


CHAPTER L. 

Octavius returns to Rome — His moderation and prudence acqmre him popu- 
larity — Antonius invades Parthia — His disastrous retreat — His revels in 
Egypt and Syria — Successful campaign in Armenia — Octavius employ's 
himself with warfare in the Alps and in Dalmatia — Antonius repulses 
Oetavia — He makes great preparations for war, taking up his quarters at 
Samos — The treason of Antonius revealed in his testament — Octavius 
supported by the sentiment of the Roman people, declares war against 
Egypt — Antonius collects his forces— Octavius contrives to land an army 
in Epirus— Desertions fr^m the Antonian side — His losses by land and 
sea — Battle of Actium — Antonius flees to Egypt — Vain attempts at defence 
— Oleonatra betrays Antonius, who commits suicide— Death of Cleopatra — 
Egypt termed into a Roman province — (b,c. 30-30.) 

On the deposition of Lepidus his conqueror commanded not less 
than forty-five legions, 25,000 horsemen, and light troops to the 
number of 37,000. More than 500 galleys bore his victorious 
ensign. But the morning after a victory is often more to be feared 
than the day of combat by chiefs arrayed against the laws of their 
country. The soldiers, conscious of their strength, demanded no 
less rewards in lands and money than had been earned at Philippi. 
Octavius imposed severe exactions, especially upon Sicily, to raise 
the sums immediately required. On his return to Rome the Senate 
received him at the gates, and the people, rejoicing in the abundance 
that had followed upon his victory, attended him, crowned with 
flowers, to the Capitol. He waived with affected moderation the 
honours they would have heaped upon him, accepting only the tri- 
bunician inviolability, an ovation, and a golden statue inscribed 
* To Csesar, the restorer of peace by sea and land.’ He declined to 
take from Lepidus the pontificate, which the laws had declared to be 
a perpetual office. 

The fate of tlie usurper whose name he bore, and whose eleva- 
tion he already rivalled, had made a deep impression on the mind of 
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Octavius. BVom the first, when surrounded by dubious friends and 
ili-disguised enemies, the preservation o£ his own life had been his 
most pressing care, and the caution and dissimulation he then learnt 
did not now abandon him when he seemed to touch the summit of 
his ambition. Even for the triumvirate he had affected to seek a 
legitimate sanction ; nor did he ever suffer his most daring aggres- 
sions to lack this pretence of legality. Before re-entering the city 
he had read a discourse in which he rendered account to the people 
of ail his ^ acts,’ and pleaded stern necessity in excuse for the pro- 
scriptions, while he gave assurances of peace and clemency for the 
future. He declared that he would abdicate with his colleague as 
soon as Antonins should have settled the quarrel with the Parthians. 
Meanwhile he restored their ancient prerogatives to the magistracies, 
and consigned the late anarchy to oblivion- The adroit administiu- 
tion of his friend Mfleceuas reconciled many enmities. Life and 
property were secured by the institution of a cohort of city guards. 
The whole peninsula was scoured by an active police, the strong- 
holds of the banditti demolished, the factories on the estates of 
many great proprietors thrown open for the release of kidnapped 
freemen. The slaves whom Sextus had emancipated and enrolled 
in his battalions were restored to their masters where such could be 
found, or failing that were put to a cruel death as fugitives. 

About midsummer of the year 36 Antonius had assembled 
100,000 men on the Euphrates, with the avowed intention of com 
pleting the successes of his lieutenants Sosius and Ven- u.c. 718 . 
tidius against the Parthians. Cleopatra had joined him 
on his way, but after a brief dalliance he directed her to return to 
Egypt, with the promise of joining her there at the close of a short 
and tiiumphant campaign. In the haste, however, with which he 
now moved, having too long delayed his advance, he suffered his 
machines to fail into the rear, and on reaching Praaspa, three hundred 
miles beyond the Tigris, he found himself destitute of the artillery 
requisite for a siege. He sat down to reduce the great city by 
blockade, but his own munitions were cut off by the Parthian horse- 
men, and on the desertion of some Armenian allies he was com- 
pelled to break up and make a hasty retreat. The cold weather 
was about to set in throughout the lofty regions into which he 
plunged. During a march of twenty-seven days the legions en- 
dured hardships unparalleled In their military annals. On cross- 
ing the Araxes the Parthians at length desisted from their attacks ; 
but Antonius was still intent on regaining the festive hails of 
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Alexandria, and hurried his wearied soldiers along with great loss 
and sufering. He rejoined the queen in Sjria, whither she had 
advanced to meet him, and returned with her unabashed to the 
pleasures of the Egyptian capital 

The ignominy of this shameful retreat might rival the disaster 
of Carrh® j yet Antonius ventured to announce himself victorious. 
Octavius did not care to contest the claim, and affected to maintain 
a cordial understanding with him. The conduct of the virtuous 
Octavia was more sincere. Anxious to snatch him from the fatal 
influence by which he was enthralled, she obtained her brother’s 
leave to rejoin him. Antonins had returned to Syria, and was pre- 
paring for a fresh expedition, when he learnt that lus wife had 
already arrived at Athens. As Octavius had perhaps foreseen, he 
forbade her to advance farther. Octavia easily divined the mo- 
tive of this injurious message, but contented herself with asking 
leave to transmit the presents she was bearing to him. These con- 
sisted of clothing for his soldiers, beasts of burden, money, and 
equipments, together with a body of 2,000 picked men magnificently 
arrayed for tlie imperator’s body-guard. Cleopatra was on the watch 
to frustrate these efforts of a fruitless affection, and by her malignant 
artifices prevailed on her lover to fiy to her at Alexandria. Octavia 
returned with calm dignity to Rome, abandoning her leckless hus- 
band to the fate he merited. Antonius grew more and more in- 
sensible to the opinion of his countrymen. After allowing himself 
an interval of dissipation he made some inroads into Armenia, picked 

A. u. T20. ^ quarrel with Artavasdes, and carried him loaded with 

B. 0 . 34. gilded chains to Alexandria. For these successes he 
awarded himself a triumph, which he celebrated, to the disgust of 
all Roman citizens, in the streets of his foreign capital. 

The Egyptian couit now plunged again into the grossest de- 
bauchery, the queen leading the way and contriving a succession of 
new pleasiiies for the Roman voluptuary. Her first object might 
be to wean him from his national ideas, and even to make it impos- 
sible for him to return as a citizen to Rome. For herself, however, 
she might aspire to plant her pavilion on the Tarpeian hill, and to 
dictate her will, as the poets sung, among the trophies of the patriot 
Marius. Meanwhile, to retain her grasp of her admirer as well as 
her seat upon the throne of the Ptolemies, she must keep him con- 
stantly occupied and constantly amused. Her personal talents were 
of the most varied kind : she was an admirable singer and musician ; 
like was skilled in many languages, possessed of many intellectual 
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gifts as well as mistress of the lighter artifices of her sex. She 
pampered her lover’s sensual appetites and stimulated his fiagging 
interests with ingenious surprises; sending divers, as we read, to 
fasten salt fish to the bait of his angling-rod, and dissolving in a cup 
of vinegar a pearl of inestimable value. Painters and sculptors 
were charged to group the illusti ious pair together, and the coins of 
iier kingdom bore the effigies and titles of both conjointly. The 
Homan legionary, with the name of Cleopatra inscribed upon his 
shield, found himself transformed into a Macedonian bodyguard. 
Masques were represented at court in which the versatile Plancus 
sank into the character of a stage bufifoon, and enacted the part of 
the sea-god Glaucus, while the princely loveis arrayed themselves 
as Isis and Osii is. 

The first months of the year 33 thus passed away at Alexandria 
amidst licentious orgies, the rumour of which caused much resent- 
ment at Rome, where the popularity of Octavius was 721 . 
steadily rising. The heir of the dictator was beginning to 
fill in the public eye the space left vacant by his father’s death. 
His manners were affable, his concern for the public weal unwearied, 
and even the pretence he still maintained of amity towards an un- 
worthy colleague seemed amiable and graceful. After the reduction 
of Sicily he had devoted himself to the establishment of a mild but 
firm administration at Home ; in the following year he had engaged 
the Salassi and Taurisci amidst the rudest passes of the Alps, had 
defeated the Libumi and Japydes in Dalmatia, and the Pannonians 
on the waters of the Save. At the end of three campaigns a rising 
of the Illyrian tubes was effectually quelled, and their country 
annexed to the empire. Octavius, whose •weak health had sometimes 
kept him from the field at an important crisis, and whose personal 
courage had fallen under suspicion, obtained in these wars the dis- 
tinction of an honourable wound. The Senate decreed him a triumph, 
but he deferred its celebration to a later period. Already, at the 
beginning of 33, the rivals had entered upon angry recriminations, 
Antonins objecting that he had not received the share of troops and 
provinces promised him on the deprivation of Lepidus, while 
Octavius retorted by charging him with the murder of Sextus and 
the captivity of Artavasdes, an aUy of the republic, Kor did he 
fail to upbraid him with his scandalous connexion with the Egyptian 
queen, and his acknowledging her child Csesario as a genuine son of 
the dictator, Antonins had been making preparations for an attack 
on the Panhians, but he now quickly returned from a desultory 
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foraj within their borders, and appointed all his legions to come 
together at Ephesus. There also he summoned his auxiliaries and 
allies. His officers levied fresh battalions among the subjects of the 
republic in Greece, Africa, and Asia, and the aid of the barbarians 
from the Syrtis to the Caspian was invoked to swell the multitude of 
many colours, arms, and languages assembled under his banners. 
Cleopatra appeared herself at his musters, attended by an Egyptian 
contingent, but she sent him also a numerous fleet; her galleys 
were celebrated for their bulk and for the weight of their artillery ; 
and these combined with the maritime resources of all the Eastern 
Mediterranean to form the largest naval armament that had perhaps 
ever been launched upon its waters. Yet the real object of these 
preparations was still unavowed. Antonins pretended to be absorbed 
in his accustomed fiivolities. lie passed the winter at Samos among 
musicians and danceis. The resources which should have been 
tiusbanded for the appi caching contest were lavished on a splendid 
Dionysian festival, and the new Bacchus, as he allowed himself to 
be represented, repeated the extravagances of former years, while 
the empire of the world was trembling in the balance. 

The consuls for 82 were Doniitius Aheiiobarbus and Sosius, both 
of them adherents of Antonius, and appointed to their office accord- 
a.v.722 ^he agreement still existing between him and his 

B.c 32. colleague Butthisadvantage was speedily counterbalanced 
by the defection of some of his chief snppoiters, who augured ill 
of a cause sustained so feebly. Plancus, wlio had consented to 
degrade himself for the amusement of the court of Alexandria, re- 
appeared in the Senate and declared his disgust at the delinquencies 
of his late patron. He betiayed to Octavius the testament of An- 
tonins, which he was charged to deposit in the custody of the Vestal 
Virgins. The renegade tnumvii had acknowledged the legitimacy 
of Caesar’s foul union with the foreigner; he had declared their 
child C^sario the heir of the dictator ; he had solemnly ratified hia 
drunken donations of crowns and provinces to his own bastards; 
finally, he had directed that his body should be entombed with 
Cleopatra’s in the mausoleum of the Ptolemies. When these ama- 
zing facts were made known none dared distrust the rumours which 
prevailed, that he had pledged the queen in his cups to sacrifice the 
West to her ambition, and remove to Alexandria the government of 
the world — to prostrate the gods of the Capitol before the monsters 
of the Nile. Octavius cast his eyes on the ground and listened 
with suppressed exultation to the general acclaim which greeted 
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himself as the true champion of the nation, the asserter of its prin- 
ciples, and the defender of its faith. The consuls quitted the city 
in which, as partisans of Antonins, they found themselves ill at 
ease. Nevertheless Octavius still refrained from declaring him a 
‘ public enemy.’ It was enough to proclaim war against Egypt. 
The term of the triumvirate had expired and he did not renew it. 
He directed the Senate to annul the appointment of Anto- xj.c. 72S. 
nius to the consulship, and assumed it himself with Messala 
at the beginning of 31, At such a crisis the legitimate office was 
more effective, as it had always been more popular, than any extra- 
ordinary commission. 

Even the nobles who repaired at this moment to the side of 
Antonins entreated him to dismiss Cleopatra, and reduce the im- 
pending struggle to a personal contest between himself and his rival 
He replied by divorcing his legitimate wife, and thus breaking the 
last legal tie which bound him to his country. Preparations for war 
were pushed forward eagerly on both sides. Antonms had 100,000 
infantry and 1 2,000 horse. The kings of Mauretania, of Comma- 
gene and Cappadocia, Paphlagonia and Cilicia followed his ban- 
ners in person. Many other great potentates had sent him men and 
money. His fleet counted 500 large war-galleys, some of them with 
eight or even ten banks of oars. The forces of Octavius were in- 
ferior in number, amounting to 80,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, 
with only 150 vessels of a smaller but really more manageable class. 
Antonins had adopted Patrse, m the Peloponnesus, for his wintei 
quarters, but, for the better support of bis mighty host, he had dis- 
persed his battalions along the coast of the Ionian. Meanwhile his 
navy suffered from sickness and inaction. The straits of the Adriatic 
were left unguarded, and Agrippa, a skilful commander at sea, 
seized the opportunity of covering the transport of the Octavian 
forces into Epirus. From that moment defection commenced m the 
ranks on the other side. Domitius gave the signal of desertion, and 
the princes of Asia followed in quick succession. Antonins fancied 
himself surrounded by traitors, lie distrusted Cleopatra herself, 
and required her to taste in his company ail the viands that were 
set before him. 

The defection of individuals was quickly followed by the defeat 
of detachments. Sosius made an unsuccessful attack on Agi-ippa’s 
galleys, and Antonins himself was worsted in a skirmish with the 
land forces of Octavius. The two immense armies had been gradually 
concentrated in front of each other, on the shores of the gulf of 
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Ambrackj '^vitii a nariow channel between them, which was occu- 
pied by the fleets of Antonius. The position of his camp was con- 
fined and nnbealthy, and the superiority the enemy had acquired at 
sea alieady straitened its supplies. Antonius would have removed 
the theatre of war to the plains of Thessaly, and decided the in^ 
heritance of Csesar on the field of Pharsalia. But Cleopatra, fearing 
for her ow means of retreat, dissuaded him from this project. To 
his challenge to single combat Octavius returned a contemptuous 
refinah Already did Antonius despair of victory either by sea or 
land. He prepared for flight, and was about to lead his fleet into 
the open waters of the Leucadian bay, with the intention, carefully 
disguised, of breaking through the enemy’s line and spreading sail 
for Egypt, leaving the army to retreat as it best might into Asia. 
The Caesarians watched these operations, and made ready for the 
encounter. 

Bor several days the agitation of the sea would not allow the 
ships of either paity to move. At last, on September 2 , the wind 
VC.72S, fell, and the Antonian galleys remauied till midday be- 
B.o. SI. calmed at the entrance of the straits. At that hour a 
light breeze sprang up, and the mighty armament issued forth into 
the open sea. But the huge hulks of Antonius were ill- adapted 
either for advance or retreat. They were protected, but at the same 
time encumbered, by heavy frames of timber, and the fragile tri- 
remes of Octavius daied not strike them either in front or flank. 
They hurled massive stones from their wooden towers, and thrust 
forth ponderous irons to grapple the unwary assailant. But the 
Cajsarian galleys came to the attack with agile and dexterous ma- 
ucouvres. Their well- trained lowers bore up and backed alternately, 
or swept away the banks of the enemy’s oars, under cover of a 
shower of arrows. They scudded round the unwieldy masses, dis- 
tracting the attention of their defenders, and protecting each other 
in turn from grappling and boarding. Tlie combat was animated 
but indecisive. The Libumian galleys of Octavius, the light cavalry 
of the seas, crippled but could not destroy the stedfast phalanxes 
opposed to them. But while the unmanageable barges of Antonius 
rolled heavily on the water, incapable of attacking their pigmy 
assailants, suddenly Cleopatra’s galley, anchored in the rear, hoisted 
its sails and threaded the maze of combatants, followed by the Egyp- 
tian squadron of sixty barks. When Antonius himself, observing 
the appointed signal, leapt into a boat and hastened in their wake, 
the rage and shame of his adherents filled them with despair. Many 
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tore down their turrets and threw them into the sea to lighten their 
resseis for flight. Nevertheless the struggle was still arduous; 
shattered and disabled as those floating masses were, it was impos- 
sible to sink or disarm them until fire was emplojed. Torches were 
hurled into them, piles of combustibles driven against them ; one 
by one they took fire, burnt to the water’s edge, and sank slowly in 
the ocean. Three hundred galleys were captured. The army on 
shore was still unharmed, and refused for a time to believe in its 
chief’s faintheartedness It was not till Canidius himself, who com- 
manded it, abandoned his camp for the quarters of Octavius that 
the gallant legions could be induced to make their submission. 

The spot on which the Antonian army was encamped faced the 
scene of the encounter, and was marked by a little chapel of Apollo, 
called the Actiuin, from the point of land or acte on which it stood. 
Here Octavius subsequently instituted the festival of the ^ Actian 
games,’ to recur every fifth year, a solemnity which was respect- 
fully observed for many generations. From this place the great 
battle which decided the fate of Rome and of the world derived its 
illustrious appellation Having destroyed the fleet and taken pos- 
session of the army of his adversary, he had nothing more to feai 
from the minion of Cleopatra. The punishment of the foreign foe 
could be safely deferred, and the victor of Actium was anxious to 
secure the fiuits of his success — the fidelity of Rome and the sub- 
mission of the provinces. He had left Maecenas to govern the city 
'in his absence ; he now deputed to Agrippa the control of the dis- 
turbing forces which still agitated Italy. He proceeded himself to 
visit Greece, and received from its people, -who had suffered under 
his rival’s exactions, a hearty welcome. From thence he passed into 
Asia, where provinces and dependent kingdoms promptly submitted 
to him. He proposed to pass the winter in Sarnos, to set the affairs 
of the East in order with due deliberation, but in the a . c . 724. 
winter of 30 he returned to Italy. Knights and senators, 
followed by a multitude of the citizens, came forth to Brundisiiim 
to receive him. He listened graciously to the complaints of his 
veterans, sold his own effects and those of his nearest friends to 
satisfy them, planted new colonies in the territory of hostile cities, 
and finally promised an ample donative from the spoils of Egypt. 
With the beginning of spring he was again in a condition to follow 
m the track of the fugitives. 

Antonius and Cleopatra had traversed the sea in the same vessel, 
and reached Farsetonium, where the Roman general demanded the 
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o”bedieiice of the small body of troops that formed its garrison. The 
queen proceeded direct to Alexandria, and entered the harbour with 
her galley decked with laurels, for fear of a revolt of the people. 
Meanwhile Antonius had been repulsed by the legionaries, and had 
learnt the fate of his army at Actium. Despair at once overcame 
him, and, coward as he had become, he could scarcely be held from 
killing liimself. Dragged by his attendants to Alexandria, he there 
found Cleopatra preparing with feverish energy to defend herself. 
She had muidered thecliiefs whom she could not trust, and enriched 
the soldiers till she thought she could trust them. But day by 
day arrived tidings of fresh defections. All the princes of Asia 
abandoned the falling cause. Herod, the king of the Jews, offered 
to open his country to the legions of the conqueror. Some gladi- 
ators, whom Antonius had left at Cyzicus, alone remained faithful 
to him They traversed Asia and Syria, cutting their way through 
the enemies who would have detained them, and only yielded at last 
on a false rumour of their master’s death. Then it was that 
Cleopatra proposed to fly into the distant region of Arabia, and com- 
menced the transport of her galleys from the Nile to the Red Sea. 
But some of these vessels were destroyed by the barbarians on the 
coast, and the design was hastily abandoned A second project, still 
wilder tham the first, was to seek an asylum in Spain, and raise that 
turbulent province against the heir of Ccesar. When this scheme 
was relinquished Antonius shut himself up in a tower on the sea- 
coast ; but Cleopatra still meditated resistance, and presented hei 
youthful son to the people, arrayed in the garb of manhood, that 
they might still feel themselves governed by a man and not by a 
woman. Presently her wretched lover crept back to his mistress, 
and plunged with her into reckless orgies till the moment should 
arrive for both perishing together. Cleopatra, it is said, made expe- 
riments of all kinds of poison on slaves and criminals, till she 
assured herself that the bite of the asp is the most painless agent ol 
destruction. 

At the same time, however, both the one and the other de- 
manded grace for themselves separately of the victor. To Antonius 
no answer was vouchsafed; but Cleopatra was informed that she 
might obtain reasonable terms if she would kill or drive away her 
paramour. Octavius, indeed, "was playing with her despair. He 
was fully resolved to make her kingdom his own, but he wished to 
carry the detested loreigner alive to Rome, and exhibit her at his 
triumph. He might be anxious moreover to secure the treasures of the 
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Ptolemies, which she had it in her power to secrete or destroy. His 
agents suggested to her that Octavius was young and inexperienced, 
and might not be insensible to the charms which had been so 
powerful with Julius and Antonins; and she, it seems, still indulging 
the hope of a last conquest, encouraged her lover to prepare for a final 
struggle, while she was secretly contriving to betray and disarm him. 
Antonins, indeed, continued to urge his solicitations. Octavius 
still refused to reply to them, and drew rapidly nearer. Pelusium 
fell before the invader ; but Antonins gamed the advantage in an 
affair before the walls of Alexandria. He was about to seize the 
moment for fighting, or perhaps for flight by sea, when he beheld 
his own vessels, seduced by the artifices of Cleopatra, pass over 
suddenly to the enemy. At the same moment, and perhaps hy the 
same treach eiy, the last of his cohorts deserted him. The queen had 
shut herself up in a tower constructed for her mausoleum. Fearing 
the violence of the man she had ruined, she caused him to be 
informed that she had committed suicide. AH was now over with 
Antonins, and he resolved himself to die. With the aid of his 
freedman Eros he inflicted upon himself a moi tal wound ; but while 
yet living he learnt that she too was still alive, and causing himself 
to be brought to the foot of her tower, was drawn up by her, with 
the aid of two women, her sole attendants, and expired in her arms. 
Meanwhile Octavius had entered Alexandria. He charged an 
officer to secure the queen alive Cleopatra refused him admittance, 
but he contrived to scale the tower unperceived and effect an entry. 
She made as if she would strike herself with a poniard ; ho arrested 
her aim, and assured her of his master’s kindness. After flirther 
parley she suffered herself to be led to the palace, where she resumed 
her state, and received recognition as a sovereign from the victor 
Octavius proposed to visit her. Attired with studied negligence, 
and with all the outward marks of distress and humiliation, she 
awaited his coming. Her apartment was decorated with busts of 
the great Julius, and she made display of his letters and love- 
tokens, Her words and gestures were elaborately directed to excite 
his compassion, and lead the wav to a feeling still more tender. 
Against these sorceries Octavius sternly fortified himself. Ho kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and replied with coldness and self- 
possession. He demandet^ the list of her treasures, and, bidding her 
be of good courage, quitted her presence. Cleopatra w^as di.smayed 
at her failure, but it was not till informed that she was certainly 
destined to be removed to Eome that she resolved to die. Eetiring 
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to lier Biausoieumj where lay tlie body of AntoniuSj she crowBed 
his tomb wth flowers, and was found the next morning dead on her 
conch, her two women expning at her side. ‘Is this well?’ ex- 
claimed the affiighted emissary of Octavius. ‘It is well,’ replied 
the dying Charmion, ‘and worthy of the daughter of kings.* The 
manner of her death was never certainly known. At the triumph 
of Octavius, thus deprived of the ornament of her living presence, 
her image was carried on a bier, the arms encircled by two ser- 
pents, which served to confirm the popular lumour that she had 
perished by the bite of an asp, brought her for the purpose con- 
cealed in a basket of figs. Her child by Julius was cruelly put to 
death — Octavius could suffer no such rival for the inheritance to 
exist ; but the offspring of Antonius were spared, though deprived 
of their royal succession. The dynasty of the Ptolemies ceased to 
reign Egypt was reduced to the form of a province. 

The fall of Antonius brings to an end the period of the Civil 
Wars. The struggles of Tibeiius and Scipio, of Cains and Opi- 
mius, of Metelius and Satuimmus, of Drusus and Philippus, of 
Bfarius and Sulla, of C^sar and Pompeius, of Octavius. Brutus, 
Sextus, and Antonius, have at last subsided in the exhaustion of 
the commonwealth, and the unquestioned triumph of the latest sur- 
vivor The hour has at length ai rived for the submission of both 
nobles and people to the yoke impending ovei them for a hundred 
years. But if the liour has arrived so has the man also. Octavius 
and his epoch are made for each other. At no other period could 
he have fixed the monarchy on an immovable basis ; but even at 
that era none but himself could have thus fixed it. The success of 
his rival at Actium could only have given the victor a few years of 
reckless enjoyment at Rome; his empire, debased and denation- 
alised, would have been torn in pieces by his children or his lieu- 
tenants. But the pre-eminent genius of Octavius is attested by the 
permanence of the edifice he erected. The creations of his hand 
were rooted in the ancient ideas and habits of the people themselves. 
W e have traced the views of Caesar and Sulla in their crude legisla- 
tion, and seen how baseless were the iabrics of their ambition, and 
how quickly they collapsed and perished. We must now examine 
the system adopted by the real founder of the Roman empire, which 
endured in its main features for more than two centuries, and con- 
tinued to animate with its principle the governments of Rome and 
Constantinople down to the commencement of modern history, 
indeed, it can be Siiid to be even yet extinguished. 
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CHAPTBE LI. 

Octavius returns to Rome b.c. 29, and celebrates a triple triumph—He i ssiimss : 
1. The military command-m-chief, with the title of Imperator prefixed to 
his name 2. The functions of the Censorship, but without the title. S. 
The Principate, or first place in the Senate. 4 The Potestas Consularis in 
the city and the provinces ; division of Imperial and Senatorial provinces. 
6. The Potestas Tribunicu. 6. The Sovereign Pontificate. 7. The name 
of Augustus — He is worshipped in the provinces —His moderation in the 
extension of the Roman franchise— The policy of Augnstus compared with 
that of Julius Cae&<ir — ^Ethical schools of the day — Augustus repudiates all 
speculative opinions — Cosmopolitan tendency of the era exemplified in 
language, law, and religion — Augustus leans against this ttuidency, and 
makes common cause with the Senate and nobles - The Romans reconciled 
to monarchical government — The emperor’s simplicity of manners — The 
poets of the court contribute to make him popular —The Senate ami 
People concur in hailing him as ‘ Father of his country.*— (h c. 29-2.) 

After regulating his new province Octavius made a progress 
through his Eastern dominions, rewarding his allies and dispossess- 
ing his enemies; and when these affairs were settled he still per- 
mitted himself to pass the winter in the pleasant retirement of 
Samos. He might wish some interval to elapse to allow the stain 
of his proscriptions to fade fiom i ccolleccion, and that he might 
seem to letiirn to Rome as a pioconsui victorious over foreign 
enemies. When at last he reached the city, in the middle u.c. 72 s. 
of 29, he was hailed with the most fervid acclamations. He 
must now determine whether he would elect to be a citizen of the 
commonwealth, or its ruler. The framework of the constitution 
still existed entire ; the Senate still possessed the wide- extended 
sphere of its dominion, and the people continued to exercise their 
sovereign prerogatives. Octavius himself still recognised this para- 
mount authority, professing hitherto to wield only delegated powers. 
He had laid down the extraordinary powers of the triumvirate ; it 
was as consul commissioned by the state that he had conquered at 
ictium and subjugated Egypt. His acts in Greece and Asia 
waited the confirmation of the Senate. So moderate and loyal as 
he seemed, his popularity could not fail to be unbounded. 

The ceremony of a tiiple triumph, together with the shows which 
accompanied it, had reached its termination, but the imperator con- 
tinued to stand at the head of the legions which had followed his 
car. According to the laws of the free- state the imperator must 
now disband his army, ibr with the triumph his imperium had 
become extinct. Bxit he evaded this necessity. Octavius allowed 
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tlie Senate, ail too pi one to riatter and caress him, to give him the 
title of Imperator in the same sense in which it had been conferred 
upon Julius Cffisar, and piefix it to his name, whereby he became 
permanent commander of the national forces, and every officer fell 
into the position of his lieutenant The ordinary command ceased 
the moment the imperator crossed the lines of the pomoerium. Before 
the gates of the city he exchanged the sagum for the toga. An 
exception to this rule was admitted on the day of the triumph 
only. But Octavius obtained, as chief in command, or Emperor, 
ihe light of bearing even in the city the sword, the ensign of mili- 
tary power and the cloak. He cautiously refrained, indeed, from 
the assumption of this prerogative, and his example in this respect 
became a rule with his successois. They geneially relinquished 
evtn the formal title of Imperator in their ordinary intercourse 
with their subjects, and professed to be ‘ masters of their slaves, 
commanders of their soldiers, and princes or premiers of the 
citizens.* 

Having thus secured to himself the army, the instrument of 
substantial power, Octavius sought to disguise the real foundation 
of his authority by raising the estimation of the Senate as the repre- 
sentative of the national wiU. With this view he caused himself to 
8 c *29 invested with the poweis of the censorship. As censor 
he revised the list of senatois, and ejected many whom he 
considered unworthy in origin or fortune to fill the highest order in 
the state. We have seen how Julius Csesar had degraded the Senate 
by thrusting into it foreigners and men of low condition ; the trium- 
virs had followed the same policy, and the losses of war and 
proscriptions had been recently replaced by a crowd of their clients 
and retainers. The servility of this mongrel assembly had excited 
much disgust, and Octavius was well-inclined to retrace his steps. 
He reduced the numbers, swelled by Antonins to a thousand, to the 
legitimate limits of six hundred, and required strictly a qualification 
of property. Into the equestrian Older he made similar inquisition : 
he introduced many new houses into the patrician class, which he 
supplied with sufficient means by inventing for them a vast number 
of administrative employments. 

Upon the Senate thus remodelled Octavius conferred additional 
dignity by placing himself at its head as Frinceps^ a republican title, 
which, while it implied no substantial power, was nevertheless re- 
^ ^ garded as the highest of all honorary distinctions. This 
purely civil dignity had always been held for life, and 
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accordingly Octavius accepted it in perpetuity. The functions of the 
censorship, but without the formal title, he demanded for five years 
only, though he allowed them to be repeatedly renewed to him. The 
military command he speedily ofEeied to resign, and, after a long affec- 
tation of resistance, only accepted it for a period of ten years, a term 
which he also allowed to be afterwards repeatedly renewed. He had 
held the consulship for many years successively, but this title he ulti- 
mately renounced while he retained its ^powers.’ Invested 
with the ‘ Potestas Consulaiis,’ he occupied the highest place 
in the city, and continued to be recognised as the chief of the State, the 
head of both its legislative and executive departments, the organ of 
its foreign relations. The Eomans had been wont to remark that 
their consul was in fact a king, constitutionally checked by the pre- 
sence o£ a colleague, and by the limited term of his office. Octa- 
vius, however, taking the place of pre-eminence between the actual 
consuls, was no longer restrained by their suboidinate authority; 
while, the power being conferred on him for life, he became, though 
reigning under the forms of a republic, the real king of the Eomans, 
When the consul quitted his post in the city he carried with him 
into the provinces the same supreme authority which he had before 
wielded at Rome. I*ut Octavius claimed proconsular authority 
together with the consular. As imperator he had divided with the 
Senate the direct administration of the provinces, choosing for his 
own all those in which large armies were maintained for the repres- 
sion either of turbulent subjects or of aggressive enemies. But his 
proconsular authority was extended over the whole empire ; and 
though he continued ordinarily to allow the Senate to nominate the 
governors of the districts assigned to it, he gave it to understand 
that the powers with which it had invested Lira were actually para- 
mount to its own even there also. The circle of the imperial pre- 
rogative was completed by the acquisition of the powers of the 
tribunate. This Potestas was also declared perpetual, 
though it was nominally renewed fiom year to year ; and by 
these annual renewals both Octavius and bis successors long continued 
to date the length of their reigns. The chief value of this cherished 
prerogative lay in the popularity of its name. The populace of the 
city still persisted in regarding the tribunate as the legitimate 
guardian of its peculiar privileges, and when they saw their new 
master invested for life with this pledge of their liberties they 
refused to believe that they were really his slaves. When Octavius, 
after the death of Lepidus, assumed the dignity of sovereign pontiC 
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and fclierewitli tbe administiation of the national cult, they were 
assniecl that their chosen champion -would not exercise it as a poli- 
tical engine against their own prerogatives, and the nation beheld 
him, without fear or jealousy, combine in his single hand the most 

invidious instruments both of patrician tyianny and ple- 

B.C. 12. , . , T ^ ^ I 

beian uidepencience. 

Nevertheless, while he was successively amassing these preroga- 
tives, Octavius discreetly waived every recognised designation of the 
sovereign power -which they actually involved. Antonins had 
abolished the dictatorship, and his successor in Caesar’s inheritance re- 
frained from reviving it. No voice was allowed to hail the new Caesar 
with the title of ‘ king.’ Yet Octavius was not insensible to the 
value of distinctive titles. Some of his counsellors, to whom IiIkS 
seciot wishes were communicated, had suggested to him the name of 
Quirinus or Romulus. But the one was a god; the other was a 
king who had been slam as a tyrant. To the epithet ‘ Augustus,’ 
which was next proposed, no objection could be advanced. The 
name was intact ; it had been borne by no man before ; and Octa- 
vius required no historical associations to recommend his personal 
qualifications. But the adjunct, though never given to man, had 
been applied to things most noble, most venerable, and even divine. 
The rites of the gods -were called ‘ august,’ their temples were 
‘ august ; ’ the word itself was derived from the holy ^ auguries,’ by 
which the divine will -was revealed; it was connected with the 
favour and ‘authority’ of Jove himself. And courtly poets could 
play still fuither upon it, and pray for the Roman commander that 
he might ‘ increase ’ in }ears and ‘increase ’ in power. The worship 
of Octavius as a god was spreading tacitly in the provinces ; though 
forbidden in Italy and the city, it was already foreshadowed by the 
fiattei^ of orators and poets, and the name of Augustus gave force 
to the national sentiment and impelled the propensity to adulation. 
Ileanwhile the common accents of the people continued to hail him 
as the first citizen of the lepublic, the father of his country, the 
restorer or last founder of the state. 

The attempt has been often made to show, from the notices we 
have received of the policy of Julius Csesar, that he had conceived 
a definite idea of the government he proposed to establish in Rome. 
Undoixbtedly indications are not wanting of his having borne cer- 
tain administrative principles in view : it is possible at least that 
had his career been prolonged, he would have actually modelled 
die empire according to them. It hais been surmised that he 
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was piepared to lay down the lines of an avowed autocracy j tc 
mould the whole mass of the citizens and the subjects of Rome 
into one body politic under the sway of a single sovereign. The 
histoi-y indeed of the Grecian world had been rife for centuries 
with the substitution of royal for republican institutions, and 
such might well appear to all thinking men to be tlie natural 
end to which every civilised society must incline. Nor was 
OjDesar the man to entercain any fear of the personal consequences 
which such a revolution at Rome might entail upon himself. He 
might hesitate as to the fitting moment to strike a blow, but 
assuredly no scruple or prejudice would have hindered him from 
seizing on the opportunity when it offered. Cagsar was not less 
devoid of the common piejudices of his countrymen in regard to 
national pride. No sentiment would have prevented him from 
carrying out to the uttermost the policy of enfranchising the pro- 
vinces, and transfoiming the subjects of the empire into citizens 
throughout the world, a policy which he had actually adopted in 
regard to the Transpadanes and many Gaulish and other communi- 
ties. Whether he revolved in his mind the idea of extending the 
boon of citizenship more generally, and effecting an uniformity of 
political privileges in Italy and the provinces, must be always open 
to conjecture. To fuse all the nationalities of the empire into one, 
and blend together the manners and customs and laws of the East 
and the West, the North and the South, in one homogeneous system, 
might be an undertaking not too broad and liberal for the eagle 
eye and iron hand of the great dictator ; but if we ever lend our- 
selves for a moment to the fascination of conceiving that so great a 
man was not incapable of so great a project, our speculations are 
soiely thwarted by the plain fact that he did actually suffer himself 
to be diverted from his impel lal schemes, whate\er their extent, by 
the paltry object of snatching some lost standards from the Par- 
thians, and plunging into an expedition with a view to indefinite and 
useless conquests. 

Possibly the best criterion of the actual plans of Julius Ccesar 
may be found by examining the principles of the government 
established by his successor. But from these last we must argue, 
not directly, but rather inversely to the former. The policy of 
Octavius — or, passing over his second designation of Octavianus, of 
Augustus Csesar — may be taken to be very nearly the opposite of 
that of his uncle the dictator. The care with which the yoiimrer 
usurper shielded ail the personal prerogatives he accepted undei the 
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forms and titles of the free state, may indicate ins sense of the 
impolicy of the elder in seizing upon the kingly rule without dis- 
guise or extenuation. Csssar fell because he allowed the mere title 
of king to be dangled before him ; but Augustus knew, and the 
Roman world was piofoundly convinced, that Caesar meant to be a 
king Thus much we may infer from the contrary policy he dis- 
played himself. We may further remark that Augustus was stu- 
diously temperate in allowing the extension of the Roman franchise 
to the provincials. Whatever may have been the pressure of such 
external claims upon him, he steadily refused to gratify them. He 
insisted in the strongest terms on the superior character and privi- 
leges of the Romans, ‘ the rulers of the world, the nation of the 
gown,’ and piqued himself on gratifying their pride by keeping 
them a nation apart fiom all the rest, the born sovereigns of the 
human race. In doing this he undoubtedly opposed the living 
principle of the world around him. Not merely might individuals 
and communities aspiie to the distinctions and the exemptions in- 
cident to Roman citizenship ; the blending of races together wa.-, 
at this epoch, the natural aspiration of all thinking men, enlightened 
by the speculations of the greatest sages of the world since the 
time of Alexander ; it was urged by the daily wants of all people 
and classes, to whom a common law and common social rights were 
objects of pressing necessity 

But Augustus, ever haunted by the fear of a blow like that 
of Brutus, and conceiving, we may believe, that the enmity of 
Brutus, and of the Senate and people which acted by him, had 
been mainly engendered by national jealousy, shrank from the 
policy to which Csesar had so plainly lent himself, and purposely 
paraded before his subjects the contrary policy of foreign and pro- 
vincial repression. In this, as in other things, Augustus, it may be 
believed, wished to institute a reaction against the impulses which 
Cgesar so importunately urged forward. The system of Augustus was 
meant to counteract the tendencies of the Marian and Caesarian eras. 
But this again must be understood with some discrimination. The 
second Caesar was nominally at least the child of the popular part)'^ 
the representative of popular ideas ; he could not altogether repu- 
diate them, or abdicate the position of popular champion in which 
these ideas had placed him. But the exact colour of his system, 
which had shifted its hues during his early career, seems to have been 
deiinitively fixed from the day when, arrayed against the foreign 
forces of his rival, Antonins, he came forth, at the head of the 
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BcmiU-j uiie Foopie, and the Gods of Eome, as the champion of the 
whole nation, without respect of class or party. 

Caesar and his nearest associates, together with a majority of the 
cultivated intellects of the day, had been of the Epicurean pei- 
suasion in matters of ethical speculation ; Brutus and Cato, with a 
small number of choicer spirits, had proclaimed themselves Stoics ; 
Cicero led a still smaller section who professed to hold a middle 
way, combining or discriminating between both opinions. Of 
Octavius it is specially remarked that he repudiated such specu- 
lation altogether, and derided the ideologists who were not content, 
as he was himself, with taking the material world as he found 
it^ and putting it to its practical uses. In this profession or rather 
negation of belief, there was a positive significance. All the schools 
of philosophy combined in this, that, derived as they were from 
their parent source in the lucubrations of Plato, they all tended to 
regard men as naturally equal, of common origin, common aspi- 
rations, common rights. To this general view, first faintly shadowed 
forth by the great sage of republican Athens, a vast impulse had been 
given by the worldv/ide conquests of Alexander, which first taught 
civilised men to look bej-ond their own narrow homes and con- 
tracted interests, and embrace at one view the universal brotherhood 
of man. From the time of the gieat Macedonian conquests this 
pregnant idea had become more and more prolific. The diffusion 
of the Greek language as the common vehicle of precise and culti- 
vated thought, had bound together the denizens of every city cn 
the Mediterranean, from Antioch to Gades, and had penetrated 
far into the interior of the three continents. At Rome all edu- 
cation was founded upon the study of Hellenic models, and the 
masters of the Flellenic intellect had acquired complete dominion 
over the upper classes of society. The Roman literature had con- 
descended to dress itself after the fashion of the poets and historians 
of Attica and Ionia. The Latin language, indeed, had been imposed 
upon the subjects of the empire in every province. All the acts of 
the government ere notified in Latin, to which the Greek or the 
vernacular idiom might be appended only as a translation ; but this 
practice, too, had tended to bind the nations together, and bid them 
ail look to a common head or centre. The Roman law had been 
extended into the provinces by the agency of the pr^tors and pro- 
consuls, and had recei% ed no slight modification itself from the usages 
of the peoples upon whom it had been partially imposed. The 
ancient principles of the Roman connubinm and of quiritary property 
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were continually sapped by the influence of foreign institntioas^ 
more in harmony with the advancing cultivation and humanity oi 
the age. Most of all were the religious ideas of the old Roman 
people assailed and undermined by the conflicting superstitions of 
the world around them. In vain had Rome attempted for two 
centuries to ward off the attacks of the foreign neologists by pretend- 
ing to interpret her own mythology and ritual in accoi dance with 
the ideas of lier subjects in every quarter. The Greeks, the Egyp- 
tians, the Syrians, and even the Jews demanded the full recognition 
of their own creeds and religious usages. The metropolis of the 
world had become the common receptacle of all existing beliefs and 
ceremomals 

We are assured, as has been already stated, that Csesar had con- 
templated a codification of Roman law, which seems to mean the 
harmonising of the old municipal law of the republic with the usage 
which had been forced upon it by the pressure of external jurispru- 
dence. He did not live to lay even the first hues of the great work 
which he may have conceived in his mind. Augustus shrank from 
carrying it into execution, and seems to have even taken pains to 
1 epress it. It was the aim of the second Caesar to maintain the old 
law as far as it could be maintained; to defend it fiom foreign in- 
cursions, and glorify it as the true source of Roman greatness. 
Throughout the reign of Augustus the two principles stiuggled for 
supremacy. There arose two schools of Roman lawyers, the con- 
servative and the liberal ; but the influence of the emperor seems to 
have been steadily thrown in the conservative scale. Julius had 
been liberal, and Julius was assassinated ; his successor marked and 
carefully shunned his footsteps. Nor can we doubt that Julius, a 
man of no definite belief but the slave of many undefined supersti- 
tions, was something more than a passive spectator of the great 
battle of tbe Pagan religions which was raging around him If 
Augustus regarded his predecessor as a favourer of the general dis- 
solution of fixed creeds, he would be tbe more inclined for his own 
part to lend aU his weight to support the old national traditions. 
Accordingly he threw iumself resolutely on the task of reviving the 
religion of Rome. He repaired the crumbling temples, supplied the 
priesthoods, and renewed the earliest usages of the republic. The 
restoration of the ancient fanes, and the addition of many new ones, 
must have cast an air of renovated splendour over the city. The 
Fasti of the court poet, Ovid, setting forth, as it did, a calendar of 
die ritual of tbe year, was, in fact, a political manifesto of no alight 
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significance. It annomiced to the Eomans that their new chief, who 
had once saved their country from conquest and their gods irona 
desecration, had now placed the one under the protection of the 
other, and bound them together by a pledge of mutual recognition. 
The policy of Augustus was on all sides essentially reactionary. It 
was inspired, we may believe, solely by an apprehension for his own 
safety founded upon the fate of Csesar, and it was tempered, no 
doubt, by a keen practical sense of what was actually feasible and 
practicable. It was disturbed by no heated imaginations, by no real 
belief or persuasion. Augustus was gifted with a clear vision, and 
no mists of passion or prejudice arose in his mind to distort the rays 
derived from his observation and experience. Nor can we suppose 
that he was really insensible to the prevailing force of circumstances 
around him. He did not fiatter himself with the hope that the pro- 
gress of ideas could ultimately be arrested. It was enough for Mm 
if he could divert or moderate them ; enough, at least, if he could 
persuade his fretful countrymen that he was doing aU he could, and 
more than anyone else could or would do, to maintain their empire 
on the stable foundations of the ancient ways. It is just possible 
that a man of greater genius and boldness might have moulded 
his opportunity to a higher issue by guiding the revolutionary forces 
which he strove merely to restrain. But we must acknowledge how 
grand was the result which, following his own temper, and the 
bent of his own character, he did actually effect. The establishment 
of the Roman Empire was, after all, the greatest political work that 
any human being ever wrought. The achievement of Alexander, 
of Csesar, of Charlemagne, of Napoleon is not to be compared with it 
for a moment. 

A few words may be added on the general principles on which 
this empire was established. The name of Julms Caesar had beer' 
the watchword of the veterans who conquered under his nephew, and 
it continued dear to the mass of the citizens, by whom the opponent 
of the oligarchy was still regarded as |he legitimate descendant of 
Marius and the avenger of the Sullan massacres. But the ablest 
writers of the Augustan era, the favourites of the court rather than 
of the people, shared but little in this vulgar enthusiasm. Viigil 
and Horace have no panegyrics for the elder C^sar. The merits of 
the two imperators were so distinct, that Augustus might have 
afforded to lavish tiie highest honours on the memory of his prede- 
cessor without throwing his own claims into the shade. But he had 
a political motive for disparaging the glories of the hero of Phar- 
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Balia. The death of his rival Antonins completely changed his 
temper and his aspiiations. Henceforth the prmceps, or leader of 
the Senate, succeeds to the triumvir, as the triumvir had succeeded 
to the dictator. Augustus now diaws nearer to the aristocracy 
against 'which in his early years he had waged a war of extermina- 
tion He devotes to its interests without reserve all the powers he 
lias received from the triumphant democracy. Towards so generous 
a conqueror the nobles could not long retain their feelings of 
rancour, nor persist in refusing him their support when he promoted 
to the highest offices the son of the murdered Cicero, and a friend of 
the persecuted Brutus. They listened with admiration to the praise 
he bestowed on a course of conservation and reaction, as that by 
which the illustiious commonwealth of Rome could now alone be 
preserved; a system which he is proud to call his own, though built 
in the old foundations, and constructed with the old materials over- 
thrown by the earthquake of civil stiife 

Well mdeed was this system devised both to interest the 
higher class and to tranquillise the lower. To the first it held out 
the prospect of honourable employment, while it checked the 
promptings of irregular ambition; to the second it substituted 
amusement foi occupation, shows and largesses for military ser- 
vice. To the nobles Augustus could boast that, if the dictator 
had refused to be crowned as king, he had himself offered to resign 
more than once the title of Tmperator, which they continued to 
urge upon him. So far from taking away the life of a single citizen 
to obtain a crown, he would sooner lose his own than wear one 
To the people he affirmed that the sway of Rome over the nations 
was now completed and assured. To his countrymen, one and all, 
he could declare that he had secured the stability of their institu- 
tions by his piety to the gods. He had bribed the Immoi tals by 
gifts in which they most delighted. He had set up their fallen 
altars, revived their services, and rekindled the flame of devotion in 
the heart of the nation. To his own fortunes and to the fortunes of 
the state he had attached the powers of heaven for ever. 

In reflecting upon the easy acquiescence of the Romans in a 
regal tyranny thus slightly disguised, we must first remember the 
lassitude and helplessness engendered by the hundred years of civil 
strife, which had led on from bloodshed to bloodshed, till all the 
nobler families of Rome had been decimated, and the old principles 
of the republic fallen into the careless keeping of a brood of bastard 
citizens. I'he genuine Roman race must have been almost used up 
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in the desperate warfaie to which it had contributed bone and 
sinew To such a mongrel nation as the Romans at this moment 
were, and even to those among them who could still affect legiti- 
mate descent from the companions of Romulus, royal rule could 
hardly imply degeneracy and decay. Under the sceptre of Phiiip 
the Macedonians had conquered Greece ; under Alexander they had 
subjugated Asia. The Spaitans had flourished under a dynasty of 
kings ; even the Romans themselves, it might be remembered, had 
first proved their mighty energies under the auspices of a Romulus 
and a Tullus. Accordingly they were far from anticipating that 
the greatness of their country would decline under a piince’s sway 
For the living power of the state they looked, not so much to the 
effect of free action and discussion, as to ceitain established prin- 
ciples of social organisation. They put their trust, not in a free 
press and public opinion, but in the subordination of classes, the 
customs of antiquity, and the traditions of religion. Law, in the 
7iew of the ancients generally, was something divine and permanent, 
the exponent of eternal necessities. Hence their undoubting faith 
in sumptuary legislation ; that is, in the attempt to restore, without 
regard to outward change of circumstance, the prescriptions of a 
normal antiquity. Hence the conviction of Augustus, or at least 
of his contemporaries, that in reviving ancient traditions he was 
launching his country on a new career of growth and progress 

In his personal habits and demeanour Augustus carefully dis- 
tinguished between the Imperator and the Princeps. He protected 
his personal dignity by withdrawing from the familiarity with which 
Caesar had allowed himself to address his legionaries. The con- 
queror of the Gauls had deigned to call his veterans by the name of 
‘ comrades,’ but Augustus spoke of them as his ‘ soldiers ’ only. But 
amidst the magnificence displayed ai’ound him, which he thought fit 
to encourage in his nobles, his own manners were remarkable for 
their simplicity. His mansion on the Palatine hill was moderate in 
size and ornament. His dress was that of a plain senator, and he 
let it be known that it was woven by the hands of Livia herself and 
the maidens in her apartment. He traversed the streets as a private 
citizen, with no more than the ordinary retinue of slaves and clients, 
courteously addressing the acquaintances he encountered, taking them 
by the hand, or leaning on their shoulders, allowing himself to be 
summoned as a witness in their suits, and attending at their houses 
on occasions of domestic interest. At table he was sober and 
decorous ; he was generally the last to approach and the earliest to 
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quit tlie board. His guests were few in number, and chosen for the 
movst part for their social qualities. If some ribald stories were 
cuiTcnt respecting his private habits, they referred perhaps to the 
looseness of his early yeais, or obtained little real credit. Augustus 
was especially fortunate in the services of the poets he attracted to 
his court and to his person. Horace taught his contemporaries to 
acquiesce in the regime securely and contentedly, while Virgil 
kindled their imagination, and shed over the empire of the Ccesars 
the halo of a legendary antiquity. The ^neid persuaded the 
choicest spirits in Home that the upstart plebeian Octavius w'as a 
direct descendant of the goddess Venus, and no unworthy rival 
of Hercules and Bacchus. And along with these, the greatest 
geniuses of Roman poetry, many lesser singers urged their country- 
men to remember in their prayers the restorer of order, the creator 
of imiveisal felicity. In the temples on days of public service, 
around their own hearths on every ordinary occasion, they were 
invited to thank the gods for all their prosperity, and with the godi 
themselves to join the hallowed names of Troy, of Anchises and 
/Eneas, the patrons of the Julian race. And 'when they rose from 
the evening meal the last duty of the day was to call with a modest 
libation for a blessing on themselves and on Cassar, ‘ the Father of his 
country.’ This title was, indeed, the proudest any Roman could 
obtain ; and this the citizens had long bestowed in private on their 
hero and patron, when at last the Senate took up the voice of the 
v.c. 752. -J^ation and conferred it upon him with due solemnity. The 
B.C. 2. indeed, was not sanctioned by any formal decree ; it 

seemed more fitting to give it the appearance of spontaneous accla- 
mation. Valerius Messala, one of the noblest of the order, was de- 
puted to offer the title in the name of the Senate and the People. 
^ Conscript Fathers,’ replied the emperor, with tears, ‘ my wishes are 
now fulfilled, my vows are accomplished. I have nothing more to 
ask of the Immortals, but that I may retain to my dying day the 
imanimous approval you thus bestow upon me.’ 
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CHAPTER LIT. 

OiTision of the provinces between the Emperor and the Senate. — Military 
organisation of the Empire — The naval stations — The finances — Extent 
and population— Population of the city — Agrippa and Msecenas — Military 
operations under Augustus : His reduction of the Cantabri — Britain not 
attempted —-®luis G-allus in Arabia — ^Augustus in the East — The standards 
of Crassus recovered from the Parthiaus — Celebration of Secular games — 
Augustus in G-aul. — Operations against the Pannonians, the Dalmatians, 
and the Q-ermans on the Rhine— Defeat of Lollius — Crafty policy of 
Licinus — Reduction of the Alpine tribes . — (bc 29-1,5 ) 

Italy, the centre of the empire, now made to comprise the whole 
peninsula, from the Alps to the straits of Messana, was divided into 
eleven regions, and placed under the direct control of the praetor in 
the city. The rest of the Roman dominion was apportioned, as has 
been said, between the Empeior and the Senate. The Imperial 
provinces were the Tarraconensis and Lusitania, in Spain ; the whole 
of Ganl beyond the Alps divided into several commands, including 
the Upper and Lower Germanies, as they were called, or the dis- 
tricts bordering upon the Rhine ; Pannonia and Macedonia ; Coele- 
syria and Phoenicia; Cilicia, Cyprus, and Egypt. To the Senate 
were assigned Baetica, Numidia, Africa, Cyrenaica, and the great 
islands off the coast of Italy, Achaia, and Asia. Dalmatia and 
Illyricum, at first given to the Senate, were soon afterwards taken 
by the emperor in exchange for the Narbonensis and Cyprus. 
Before the end of his career Augustus made a peaceable acquisition 
of Palestine, annexing it for a time to the empire, which then 
extended over every coast and island of the Mediterranean, except- 
ing only the independent kingdom of Mauretania. In some quar- 
ters, as in Gaul, Spain, and Pannonia, the sway of Rome peneti ated 
some hundreds of miles into the interior of the continent ; but for 
the most part the regions remote from the great inland sea, the 
highway of international traffic, were wholly barbarous* Gaul and 
Thrace were little better than vast forests ; only a small portion of 
their soil was as yet subjected to cultivation. The great cities of 
the empire, the marts of human industry and emporia of commerce, 
were almost universally seated on the coasts, or on the banks of 
navigable rivers. The civilisation of Greece and Rome occupied, 
in its best days, a mere fringe on the borders of the Mediterranean; 
and when the Romans boasted of having subdued the world they 
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really confined their views to the countries washed by those inland 
waters. 

The entire possession of this central basin alForded easy access 
to every province throughout its vast extent; and the facility 
thus given to communication between them, when the police of 
the seas was vigilantly enforced, developed their capabilities simul- 
taneously, and bound them all together by the chain of a common 
interest. No empire was ever more favourably circumstanced 
than the Roman for the advancement of its national prosperity and 
for the interchange of sentiment between ail its members. So 
completely was peace the common interest of the inhabitants of all 
its inland shores, that the Mediterranean provinces were left almost 
wholly without militaiy garrisons ; every state and town could be 
trusted to maintain its own police, and keep watch over the be- 
haviour of all the rest. Italy and Rome itself were left almost 
destitute of regular defenders ; the emperor confided his own per- 
sonal safety to a few scattered cohorts of praetorians or body-guards ; 
ft was not till the reign of his next successor that these battalions 
were to a late period collected together in a camp at the gates of the 
city. Their numbers ranged from 10,000 to 20,000. The legions 
which constituted the standing army of the empire were relegated 
to the frontiers, or to distant and turbulent provinces. Three of 
these divisions, each a little army in itself, were stationed in the 
Spanish peninsula. The banks of the Rhine were guarded by as 
many as eight; two were quartered in Africa, two in Egypt, four 
occupied the Eastern frontier on the line of the Euphrates, four 
more were posted on the Danube, and finally two were held in re- 
serve in Dalmatia, within easy reach of Rome itself, if their presence 
should at any time be demanded there. The full complement ol 
each of these twenty-five legions was 6,100 foot and 720 horse, and 
this continued, with some variations, to be their proper strength 
for a period of 300 years. The cohorts of which each legion con- 
sisted were ten in number, besides its squadrons of horse. They 
were recruited generally from the rugged regions beyond Italy, at first 
indeed, among the genuine citizens of Rome in the provinces, but 
this restriction was not long maintained. The inhabitants of the 
peninsula began now to claim exemption from legionary service 
altogether, and were enlisted in the praetorian bands only. Nume- 
rous battalions of auxiliaries were levied from the most warlike of 
the subject populations, arrayed and armed according to their 
native usance, and attached to each legionary division, Theii num- 
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bers no doubt fiuctinited considerably, but it is generally computed 
that they equalled those of the legionaries, and we may thus assign 
a force of 840,000 men for the entme armies of the empire, exclu- 
sive of the cohorts in the capital 

Augustus seems to have been the first to appoint a regular and 
permanent naval force. The Romans had, indeed, established their 
maritime supremacy on various occasions. They had put down the 
rivalry of the Carthaginians, they had out-numbered the fleets of 
Greece and the Grecian islands, they had seized the ships and ports 
of Phoenicia and Egypt. They had suppressed the pirates of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and destroyed the power of iSextus Pom- 
peius. Agrippa had proved himself an able commander by sea, 
and he had taken pains to secuie his victoiies by the establishment 
of an admirable harbour on the coast of Campania It was by his 
advice, no doubt, that the emperor maintained three powerful arma- 
ments, at Miseniim, at Ravenna, and at Forum Julii, or Frejus, in 
Gaul. We do not, indeed, hear that these flotillas were ever called 
into requisition in regular warfare ; but they kept the police of the 
seas, deteired the pirates from any renewal of activity, secured the 
free transmission of grain from the pi evinces to Rome, and con- 
voyed the vessels which brought tribute in money from the East and 
the West. 

The sources of public revenue were, indeed, numerous and 
varied. The public domain, reserved in ancient times to the state 
after each successive contest, had now been generally divided among 
the citizens, or relinquished to their subjects ; the tribute, or land- 
tax, originally imposed upon citizens and subjects alike, had been re- 
mitted to the soil of Italy since the conquest of Macedonia ; but 
this contribution was still levied throughout the piovinces, in money 
or m kind, and the capitation tax pressed alike upon every inhabi- 
tant of the Roman dominions. Mines and quarries, fisheries and 
salt-works, were generally public property farmed for the state 
Tolls and customs were exacted on every road and in every city ; 
and most of the objects of personal property, both dead and live 
stock, including slaves, paid a duty in proportion to their value. 
Augustus imposed a rate of one-twentieth on legacies, but this mild 
experiment in direct taxation caused considerable murmurs. The 
great corn-growing countues of Egypt and Africa made a special 
contribution of grain for the supply of Rome and Italy. The lar- 
gesses, both of victuals and money, to the people, which ^had been 
an occasional boon from the early times of the republic, were hence- 
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forth conferred regularly and systematically; and there was no more 
fatal error in the policy of the empire — though it was neither 
invented by the emperors, nor could they relieve themselves from 
— than the taxation of industry in the provinces to maintain idle 
arrogance at home. 

When Augustus had consolidated under his sway the regions 
between the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and Mount Atlas, the 
empire reached almost the farthest limits that it ever permanently 
retained. The conquest of Britain had not yet been seriously 
undertaken. Tne population these various regions now embraced 
may be computed at somewhat less than 100,000,000 ; but we ma}? 
fairly suppose that, under the general reign of peace and domes- 
tic prosperity which long prevailed, the number continued to increase 
for at least another century. With regard to the question of the 
population of the great city, ^ the head and mistress of nations, 
there is doubtless room for much discussion. The extent of the 
site of Rome, the number of houses at least as recorded at a much 
later period, and the numbers of the citizens to whom Augustus 
granted the customary largess, offer various and not easily recon 
cileable data. It may suffice here to reckon it roughly at 700,000, 
and to add that it continued also to increase perhaps even after the 
geneial population of the empire had begun to decline, though it 
may never have much, if at all, exceeded 1,000,000. It is probable 
that both Antioch and Alexandria approached nearly, if not quite, 
to the same amount. 

One of the chief cares of the new ruler was the embellishment 
of this capital. He erected many temples and public buildings 
himself, and he stimulated his great nobles to follow his example. 
In this, as in other objects, he was ably seconded by hi 4 friend 
Agxippa, who, after exhibiting so much valour and conduct in his 
behalf, distinguished himself not less by the loyalty with which, 
having secured beyond dispute the second place in the common- 
wealth, he abstained from aiming at the first. In the year 731 
fB.c. 23), when Augustus was prostiated by a fever from which he 
seemed little likely to recover, it was to Agrippa that he handed his 
ring, a hint, as it was generally deemed, that it was on him he would 
most desire that the empire should he conferred. To Agrippa he 
himself entrusted, on his recovery, an extensive command through- 
out the Eastern provinces., which made him almost an equal, and a 
possible rival to himself. 

Augustus was fiirther ‘supported for many years by the tact and 
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pradence oi’ C. Ciinms Maecenas. This man had administered for 
him the government of Italy during his struggle with Antonins. 
Be continued to be his chief adviser in the settlement of his affairs ; 
and to him the Romans ascribed the first outhne of the principles oi 
government which grew at last into the imperial system. A popular 
tradition, founded perhaps on the known character of the two men 
respe(;tively, affirmed that when Augustus deliberated about resign 
ing his poweis he took counsel with Agrippaand Mascenas ; the one 
advised the restoration of the republic, the other the retention of the 
empire. The private habits of the minister were not less service- 
able to his master’s position than his political counsels Maecenah 
contrived to attach to the new system many of the best and ablest 
statesmen of the day, while he secured in its favour the voice of the 
literary class. The table at which Virgii and Horace, Vaiius and 
Pollio conversed genially together, under the patronage of Maecenas, 
and in the presence of Augustus himself, was the field on which ail 
the adverse theories of politics and philosophy were brought to an 
amicable settlement. Never was a state-revolution so gilded with 
the flattery of poets and historians as the seasonable usurpation of 
Augustus. 

The principal events of a reign which extended over more than 
forty years are for the most part of little mark or interest, and may be 
enumerated succinctly. The victor’s return to Rome from u.c. 725 . 
the East in 29 was immediately followed by his triple) 29- 
triumph, ^over the Illyrians, over the Egyptians at Actium, and over 
Cleopatra herself at Alexandria.’ The last of the civil wars was thus 
brought to a close. After a struggle of twenty- one years peace was 
restored to the Roman world, and the temple of Janus was shut. This 
happy event, of which histomans could recall only two pi evious in- 
stances, was celebrated with the loudest acclamations. Nevertheless 
Augustus, however peaceably he was himself inclined, was com- 
pelled to employ arms to repress the rebellious spirit of the Iberian 
mountaineers, and even took himseff the command against them* 
Stiicken with sickness, as more than once before, he quitted the 
camp, and left to his generals the reduction of the Cantabri, which 
was reckoned among the most notable exploits of his imperium. 
On the accomplishment of this conquest, b.c. 25, he closed u.a.j2&. 
Janus a second time. He had the fortune to perform this 
auspicious lite on a third occasion, but the exact date is not recorded 
in Roman history. Nor, indeed, did the ‘ Pax Romana,’ as it was 
proudly designated, continue long at any time without more or ies 5 
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vexations interruptions. The frontiers o£ the empire, and some of 
its interior districts also, were frequently disturbed by foreign or 
domestic enemies. Neither was the old spirit of Roman aggression 
tr.c, T 30 wholly pacified. For a moment, indeed, it was ex~ 
B.e. 24 pected that the emperor would conduct an armament in 
person across the Channel for the conquest of Britain. The poets 
already announced their visions of the captive islanders descending 
ihe Sacred Way towards the Capitol. But fi-om such an adventure, 
if ever contemplated, he prudently abstained, nor did he cause any 
attempt to be made to retrieve the ilhsuccess of Csesar, or recover 
the tribute which had never been received. He sanctioned an 
expedition, however, into the southern regions of Arabia with no 
apparent object but to satisfy the national greed of conquest and 
of plunder, JElms Gallus, in the year 24, conducted a naval 
armament along the coast of the Red Sea, and landed a force of 
10,000 men at a place called Leuce Come, supposed to be the modern 
Haura, from whence it maiched towards the spice country by a 
circuitous route in quest of allies who failed to give the assistance 
requiied. The army suffered grievously, as might be expected, 
from the soil and the climate ; its furthest point of advance, which is 
called Mar sy aba, may have lain a little to the south of Mecca. 
The expedition returned with much loss and no advantages acquired. 
The mortification of Augustus at this first disappointment was but 
sligh% relieved by the successes of Petronius on the southern 
border of Egj^pt, and the tribute he exacted from the Ethiopian 
queen Candace. 

In the year 21 Augustus, who had just put down the abortive 
and frivolous conspiracy of Murena, found himself so strong and 
secm’e at Rome that he did not hesitate to make a prolonged visit to 
the eastern regions of his empire. On his way he stopped in Sicily 
to plant colonies in Syracuse and other declining cities ; from 
thence he passed into Greece, and bestowed special favours on 
Sparta, while he withdrew from Athens her lucrative privilege of 
selling her franchise. At Samos he passed the winter, and pro- 
ceeded the next spring into Asia, where he settled the prero- 
gatives of various communities and potentates. It would seem 
that he extended his progress as far as Syria, where he inflicted 
chastisement on the turbulent populations of Tyre and Sidon, and 
possibly advanced, into Palestine, and made some favourable dis- 
position of territory to Herod, the king of Judea, in person. But 
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ihe last and greatest object of this proconsular tour was to recover the 
standards of Crassus from the Parthians. Tiberius Claudius Nei o was 
sent in advance with an armj to make the demand moie imposing, 
and when he had reached Armenia, Phraates, the Parthian sovereign, 
felt that the conjuncture was seiious, and offered no resistance. 
After an interval, however, of more than thirty years few of the 
captives survived, and of these not many would care to relinquish 
their new ties and occupations. Phiaates, himself, if we may tiust 
the testimony of the imperial medals, did homage at the feet of the 
emperor’s representative, and received the crown from his hands. 
The long-lost trophies were brought by Tiberius to his father, and 
by him transmitted to Eome, where they were greeted uc 734 . 
with acclamations, and deposited in the temple of Mars ® 
the Avenger; and ihe pagans vdiich the poets raised on the occasion 
have surrounded them with moie than common lustre in the eyes of 
posterity. 

Augustus had accepted a renewal of his imperial functions for a 
second teim of five years in 18. The empire might be regarded as 
definitively established, though the emperor, as we may henceforth 
call him, repeated once again the farce of pretended resignation. 
Such an event might be not unfitly marked by the celebration of 
ihe Secular games, which weie supposed to be held, though with 
no great regularity, every hundredth or hundred and tenth year 
of the republic. Augustus determined to inaugurate his restora- 
tion of the state by this solemn ceremony. The Sibylline books, 
examined by his obsequious ministers, readily presented the sanc- 
tion he required. The forms of the ceremonial were investi- 
gated by the most learned antiquaries. They were to ^ c. 737. 
occupy three days and nights, and heralds traversed the 
streets inviting every citizen to attend upon a spectacle ^ which none 
of them had ever yet seen, and none could ever see again!’ The 
ceremonies themselves were of the simplest kind, consisting of the 
distribution of sulphur, pitch, wheat, and barley to the citizens. 
The Aventine, the Palatine, and the Capitoiine were paraded by the 
multitude. Sacrifices, of course, were offered, the ^ game of Troy ’ 
was enacted, and the festival ended with the performance of a choral 
ode of praise and thanksgiving ; probably the actual hymn which 
Horace inserted among his poems, and entitled the ‘ Carmen 
Saecnlai e.’ 

In the following year Agrippa was sent again into Asia, and in 
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15 Augustus quitted Rome himself to examine the state of aiiairs in 
the North, from the capital of transalpine Gaul. Not only had man}r 
u c 739 . of the mountain tribes rushed to arms, but beyond the 
B.c.is. Pannonians and Noncans bad invaded Oie Istrian 

peninsula, which now claimed to be a portion of Italy. The Dalma- 
tians were in open revolt, Macedonia was ravaged by the IMaasianH, 
the Sarmatians h^td inundated Thrace, An irruption of the Ger- 
mans on the lower Rhine had been attended with the defeat of the 
imperial legate Lollius, and the loss of an eagle. This disaster had, 
indeed, been retrieved before the emperor’s arrival ; but his vigilance 
was awakened to the cause of the weakness of his government. His 
procurator, Licmus, himself a Gaul by extraction, had shaken the 
fidelity of the people by his moutstrous extortions. On reaching 
Lugdunum the emperor lequired an account of his transactions. 
But Licinus, we are told, invited his master to visit him, and when 
he had exhibited the treasures he had amassed Augustus acknow- 
ledged the good policy he had pursued towards uch and faithless 
dependencies, and accepted the splendid bribe. Whatever be the 
truth of this discreditable story, it seems certain that the procurator 
retained his wealth, and became a by-name for unhonoured magni- 
ficence. 

The state, however, of the Noith hardly admitted of being so 
trifled with. The position of Gaul especially, lying between the 
hostile zones of* Geimany and Vindelicia, demanded more than 
ordinary vigilance. There were no ready means or routes of com- 
munication between Gaul and Pannonia. The passes of the eastern 
Alps were still in the hands of the barbarians. The rich plains of 
the Cisalpine offeied them a temptmg prey, and the honour as well 
as the security of Italy herself demanded their complete subjugation. 
The Sahibsi and other western tribes had been reduced already ; but 
U.C. 739 iu 15 Drusus Claudius Nero, the emperor’s younger step- 
son, now in his twenty-third year, overthrew the Ehsetians 
in the Tri dentine Alps, and defeated the Breuni and Genauni in the 
valley of the Inn. At the same time Tiberius, ascending the valley 
of the Rhine from Gaul, had reached the lake of Constance, and, by 
the use of a flotilla rapidly constructed, surprised the enemy in 
various quarters. The Eastern Alps were pacified once for all. 
The Vindelici and the Rhati disappear from the history on which 
they figured only for a moment. It became the policy of the 
Romans to push forward their colonists into the region between the 
lake of Constance and the upper Danube, and cut off the Helvetians 
from contact with German liberty. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

T!i€j imperial family — ^Drusus Hero on the Rhine — His surname G-ermanicns — 
His premature death — Tiberius Nero in Pannonia — Death of Agrippa — 
Gains and Lucius, his sons by Julia — Tiberius marnes Julia; parte from 
her — She is banished to an island ; he retires to Rhodes — He is receired 
again into favour , associated in the Tnbunician power — His expedition 
to the Elbe, ad 4. — His expedition against the Mareomanni, a.d. 6 — 
Revolt in Pannonia — Troubles in the imperial family — Seclusion of the 
younger Julia and of Agrippa Postumus — ^Banishment of the poet Ovid— 
Disaster of Varus in Germany — Oonsternation in the city — Tiberius re- 
sumes the command on the Rhine and earns a triumph — ^The young Ger- 
manicus left in command — Augustus causes a census to be held ; compiles 
his ‘Breviarium/and dies. — (e.c 12 — a.b. 14.) 

We are entering on the career of an imperial dynasty. The 
history of Rome becomes now closely connected with the names and 
characters of the members of a single family. We shall seldom 
have occasion henceforth to notice the consuls and tribunes of the 
Roman commonwealth, whose titles, indeed, will yet remain — that of 
Consul, indeed, for many ages — but whose functions will have fallen 
into abeyance, or become circum.sciibed within narrow limits. The 
empeiors, from Augustus onwards, will commonly assume the title 
of consuls, and will associate with themselves sometimes the real 
chiefs of the aristocracy, sometimes mere upstart favourites of their 
own creation, and to these the dignity will be generally conceded 
for a few months or weeks or for days only. The emperors will 
continue to hold the tribunician power unintermittingiy, and will 
even date the years of their reign by it, but the actual tribunes of 
the plebs will henceforth be no longer recognised. On the other 
hand, their kindred and connexions will occupy a prominent place 
in the government of the state, and these subordinate figures must 
appear on the canvas of our history. They will constitute the 
slender aggregate of human beings from whom the rulers of the 
world are to be chosen. 

Octavia, the sister of Augustus, who has been mentioned as the 
wife of M. Antonins, had been previously united in marriage to one 
of the old nobility named C. Marcellus, and had by him a son, M. 
Marcelliis, who became and for a brief space continued to be the 
hope of the house, in default of sons to his uncle. At the time when 
Augustus had obtained full possession of power, and might feel 
himself entitled to bequeath it, his nephew was growing in years. 

E E 
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and giving excellent promise of ability. To the young Maicellua he 
had already given liis own daughter, Julia, borne to him by Scribonia, 
and his only issue But Marcellus died prematurely in the year 
23, being then only twenty years of age, leaving no offspring. 
Whatever might have been his real merits or just expectations, the 
luckless youth vill always be recommended to a favouiable estimate 
by the matchless praises bestowed upon him by Virgil. On her 
husband’s death, however, Julia was quickly transferred to M. 
Agrippa, and to him and his family the prospect of the succession 
was thus not indirectly opened. The issue of Agrippa by Julia was 
numerous First came two sons, Cains and Lucius, who lived to 
man’s estate, and were set forward in the career of public office 
and the conduct of affairs, but both of whom were cut off in early 
757 life, the one in the year a d. 4, the other in A.n. 7. A 
^ third son, born after the death of Agiippa, and surnamed 
Postiinius, was condemned by his grandfather as unfit for public 
life, first removed to confinement in an island, and eventually, as 
commonly reported, put privately to death by his orders. There 
were also two daughters of the same marriage, a Julia, married to an 
jiEmilius Paulus, and an Agrippina, who was united to a Claudius 
distinguished by the surname of Germanicus, of whom more remains 
to be related. 

But if so few and, for the most part, so obscure were the direct 
descendants of the great emperor, he had attached another branch 
to the stem of his house through his last marriage with Livia 
Drusilla. This noted matron, of w’-hom the Romans had much to 
say, for good and for evil, as the first woman who attained a public 
position and became a real power in the state, had been married to 
Tiberius Claudius Nero. She had already borne him a son, Tiberius, 
when Octavius divorced Scribonia, and snatched her away, as has 
been said, from her husband to make her his own consort. To her 
second child, born six months later, was given the name of Drusus, 
thus connecting it with its mother’s family, and Octavius in common 
repute was actually its father. This union was effected in the year 
38, and ftom this time Livia main tained complete dominion over the 
heart of her new husband. She bore no more children, but these 
two she contrived to put foremost in his confidence, and ultimately 
in his affections. Tiberius and Drusus both grew up to eminence. 
They were both men of ability; every advantage was thrown in 
their way, nor were they unequal to the powers entrusted to them. 
They signalised themselves in early life in command ngainsi 
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the Alpine mountaineers, and it was to them, as they advanced in 
years, that Augustus was proud to confide the more arduous duties 
involved in the struggles he maintained against the Germans and the 
Pannonians. The wars of Germany and the campaign in Pan- 
nonia are closely connected with the career of these favoured stepsons 
of the emperor. 

On these two pillars of the imperial throne, after the premature 
death of Marcellus, the hopes of Augustus seemed to rest. He 
required of both an entire devotion to his interests and those of the 
state; he demanded of both the sacrifice of ease and comfort, 
retaining them in distant frontieisat the head of his armies, far from 
the pleasures of the capital and the temptations it afforded to un- 
popular arrogance. While Tiberius was sent to quell an insurrec- 
tion in Pannonia, Drusus had been already charged with the 
administration of Gaul on the emperor’s departure to Rome. The 
nations beyond the Alps were still uneasy at the exactions of 
Licinus, and the Germans were preparing again to cross the Rhine, 
when the young prince invited liis subjects to display their loyalty 
by raising an altar to Augustus at Lugdunum. He summoned the 
chiefs of every state to attend the ceremony. A noble Roman was 
prevailed on to accept the chief priesthood of the new cult, and the 
religious principle of the Druids, hitherto a source of danger and 
embarrassment to the conquerors, was confronted by the awful asso- 
ciations connected with the majesty of the emperor and the fortune 
of the Roman state. 

We are used to regard the Rhine as the permanent boundary of 
the great Southern empire; and that such for some centuries it really 
was is attested by the chain of fortified posts along its left bank, 
which served to check the incursions of the Germans. But though 
the Romans seemed to be thus early impressed with a presentiment 
that they had here reached the natural limit of their conquests, there 
was a time when, under the guidance of the impetuous youth who now 
commanded their legions in that quarter, they dreamed of extending 
their sway into the heart of Germany, and reducing central Europe 
to the same state of subjection as Gaul or Spain. Rome had 
conquered the Celts; she now essayed to conquer the Teutons, and 
began by fixing the base of her operations on the eastern frontier of 
her great Gaulish province. 

The Suevi, the powerful German people who had invaded Gaul 
in the time of Caesar, seem now to have fallen out of the page of 
history. We do not know whether they had become exterminated 

® ® 
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in tlie course of the internal revolutions of their country, or whether 
they actually reappear in the wars of this period under the name of 
the Chatti, a state or combination of states which occupied for the 
most part the regions bordering upon the rivers Mayn and Neckai. 
But the efforts of Drusus were first directed against another cluster 
of tribes which lay further north, such as the Usi petes on the 
Lippe, and the Sicambri on the Lahn. His aim was to penetrate 
through this region as far as the Weser, and the seats of the power- 
ful Chauci and Cherusci; but to complete the 2 eduction of these 
remoter tribes he deemed it necessary to transport his forces by sea 
to the mouths of the gi eat rivers that fall into the German Ocean, and 
thus take them unexpectedly on their flank. He easily drove the 
enemy before him by land ; but the flotilla which he had equipped 
for his maiitime adventure, was shattered in the waves and shallows, 
and the approach of winter furnished an excuse for a hasty and in- 
Tj c. 742. gloHous retreat. The Bomans, however, had gained experi- 
® which they stored up with their usual pertinacity for 

future use. In a second campaign the young general advanced the 
eagles even to the banks of the Weser, in the country of the Cherusci, 
the modern Paderborn and Detmold ; but the Germans retired steadily 
before him, refusing to risk a battle ; and though some differences 
in their camp prevented their hearty combination against him, he 
did not extricate himself from so perilous an advance without diffi- 
culty. He planted, however, an outpost at a place named Aliso, on 
the Lippe, some fifty miles east of the Rhine ; and for his successes, 
u.c. 743. such as they were, the emperor granted him the triumphal 
B c, 11. ensigns and the honour of an ovation, while he refused him 
the title of imperator. Meanwhile Tiberius was prosecuting a war 
of conquest against the Pannonians, and his exploits were deemed 
worthy of similar recognition. Augustus liad the saiisfaction of 
exhibiting both his stepsons to the people in the character of national 
heroes. In the year 11 u.c. Tiberms was maiiied to Julia, and about 
the same time died Octavia, the injured wife of Antonius, the darling 
of the last generation of citizens. 

Early in the year 10 bc. Augustus once more quilted Rome to 
risit Gaul The great interests of the empire seemed still to gravitate 
u.o. 744. northwards. He charged Tiberius to defend Pannonia against 
B.c 10. iniiption of Dacians, but Diusus at the same time uiged 
another expedition beyond the Rhine, and the emperor yielded, 
perhaps reluctantly, to his instances. In B.c. 9 Prusus had become 
consul ; he did not fail, however, to resume his distant command, and 
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ifter penetrating tliioiigh the country of the Clutti, turned north” 
ward, crossed the Weser, and reached the Elbe, while the Cherusci 
stiil steadily refused to encounter him. Again he became alarmed at 
the perils by which he was surrounded. Omens were imagined or 
invented to excuse his hasty return. A woman of more than mortal 
stature was said to have crossed his path, and warned him of the fate 
that was impending over him. The Homans erected a trophy to 
mark the point which they had reached, but before they regained 
the lihirie the young conqueior fell from his horse, and died of 
his injuries Augustus, who was still at Lugdunum, summoned 
Tiberius to attend at his brother’s deathbed, and charged him to 
bring the remains to Rome. At Ticinum Augustus himself met the 
funeral convoy, and pronounced an oration over the body when it 
was placed in the mausoleum he had erected for his family in 
the Campus Martius The young hero had been honoured with the 
title of Germanicus, and this cognomen was allowed, by an almost 
unique exception to Roman usage, to descend to his son. 

The acts of Tiberius m Pannonia have not been recorded with 
the same particularity as those of his brother in Germany ; he had 
succeeded, however, in consolidating the Roman power south of the 
Danube, when he was called to the Rhine to complete the conquests 
which Drusus had commenced m Germany. He carried on cam- 
paigns in the years 8 and 7, with no great energy and with no 
striking results. The districts, indeed, neaiest to the Rhine on both 
sides had been exhausted by the long-continued dram upon theii 
resouices. The further the legions penetrated the more scanty 
became the objects of plunder, and the gi eater the difficulty of 
bringing up men and horses and munitions of war. It is probable 
that Augustus himself, always moderate and perhaps timid, shiank 
from committing his dynasty to the risks of war upon a great scale, 
lie accepted for himself the glorious prerogative of extending the 
pomoerium of the city, reserved for such commanders only as had 
enlarged the limits of the empire, and then withdrew Tiberius to 
Rome and made him a second time consul. The afPaiis of Germany 
were now committed for several years to a series of military officers, 
who carried on the Roman policy by stealth rather than by force of 
arms. The border-tribes became habituated to the arts and usages 
of the Southern conquerors. 

The death of Agrippa m the year 12 b.c. had i amoved the ablest 
of the defendeis of the empire, the warrioi and statesman to whom 
the ] toman people would have most willingly entrusted the govern 
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ment of their affairs in case of the eniperor^s decease, and in whom 
Augustus himself placed the gieatest confidence. But since that 
time the sons of Tibeiius Neio and of Livia had been advancing in 
die experience of aff-urs. Drusus had died ; the interests of ihe 
mother, powerful as she was with her second husband, all centered 
in Tiberius The union between Tiberius and Julia had proved 
unfruitful ; the only child which had been born to it had died in 
infancy ; but Julia had had a numerous progeny by her first bus 
band, Agrippa, and to these children the empeior began now to 
look for the future support of his power. The two elder, Cains and 
Lucius, were about fourteen and ten years old respectively at the 
time when he withdiew Tiberius from Germany. Cains had already 
served his first campaign But the conduct of Julia was so scan- 
dalous that Augustus was constrained to banish her to an island. It 
is not impossible that the disgrace into which she fell was the 
result of Livia’s jealousy ; but if so, the intrigue was only half- 
successful, for the fall of the mother seemed to increase the grand- 
father’s affection for the childien ; and Tibeiius found himself so ill 
at ease in the palace that he withdrew moodily from Rome, and 
flung himself into voluntary exile in the distant retreat of Rhodes. 
Hei e he remained for seven years, in tlie performance of no public 
functions, pretending to cultivate letters in the Grecian schools, 
but really suiTOunding himself with soothsayers or fortune-tellers, 
with whom he busily inquired into his oivn future career. The 
folly of this conduct was flagrant ; and we shall hardly believe that 
the man who could so injure his own prospects could be the deep 
and astute politician he is so commonly represented. When, tired 
at last of his self-imposed restraint, he asked permission to return, 
the emperor coldly forbade him ; and when at last he yielded to his 
instances required him to abstain from all public affaiis, and give 
place in all things to his more favouied nephews. He was induced 
even to make a parade of his enforced abstention, and pretend that 
it was at his own request that Augustus refrained fi’om adopting 
him, until the premature deaths of both the princes rendered his 
succession imperative. 

The position of the emperor had become lonely, and might 
seem precarious. He had outlived the friends and advisers of 
Ms younger years. The death of Agrippa had been followed in 
B.c. 8 by that of Maecenas. If the first had been the ablest of his 
lieutenants and his worthiest representative in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, the other had acted as his principal minister at home. Never- 
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theless, wlieii Augustus had discovered the conspiracy of Cinna, in 
A.D. 4, he could act with lofty magnaminity in pardoning the 
offender, and proving by a signal act of clemency how completely 
he had unlearnt the habits of cruelty in which he had once indulged. 
He might feel that his beat security now lay in widening the basis 
of his dynasty, and giving more than one heir to the empire. Accord- 
ingly he invested Tiberius with the tribunician power, which was 
equivalent to association with himself. At the same time, while 
adopting him as his own son, he conferied a similar adoption upon 
Agrippa Postumus, and required Tiberius to adopt the young Ger- 
manicus, together with his own child by his first consort, Vipsania, 
who bore the name of Drusus. 

Tiberius now put himself at the head of the legions in Geimany, 
and carried on their operations with increased vigour. He made two 
u.c. 757 . campaigns in the North in the years a d. 4 and 5, the last 
u c. 758. Qf which was remarkable both for the scale on which it 
was conducted, and for the bold and large scheme of conquest which 
it embraced. Eeserving for himself in person the conduct of the 
main body of his forces eastward from Aliso, Tiberius directed a 
numerous fiotilla, long before prepaied on the Rhine, to skirt the 
shores of the Northern Ocean, and to penetrate to the mouth of the 
Elbe and ascend its yet unknown waters till the two armaments 
should meet together at an appointed latitude. This able combi- 
nation was actually carried out, and the praises freely lavished upon 
it cannot be regarded as too warm for so memorable an achievement. 
The lesult, indeed, was hardly equal to the preparations made. The 
Geimans seem to have retired before tbe advancing enemy, and in the 
lack of victories to celebrate a courtly encomiast vaunts the merit, 
unusual in a Roman general, of sparing the lives of his soldiers. 

These repeated advances, however, with the speedy retreat and 
proffered submission of the natives, could not fail to extend the 
influence of Rome throughout a great portion of Central Europe, 
The young chiefs of the Rhine and Eibeland began to crowd to 
Rome to learn her lessons of government, while many of their 
followers and dependents settled within her walls. The views 
of Tiberius extended to the complete subjugation of the v/hole 
country before him ; but he lacked the military ardour of a Caesar 
or a Pompeiusj nor was he supported, perhaps, by the full approba- 
tion of the emperor Augustus perceived but too clearly that 
affairs were tending to give unchecked preponderance to the mili- 
tary power The meiocnanes now enlisted under the Roman eagles 
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began to ckimoia* for in ci eased pay and privileges, or to remonstrate 
against tlie policy of keeping tkem for so many years on the frontiers. 
The citizens became more and more reluctant to embrace the pro- 
fession of arms, and refused, while living on the dole of public corn, 
10 earn theii bread under the austere discipline of the camp The 
time had not yet arrived, but it was already dimly m prospect, 
when the direst enemies of Eome would be the soldiers she now kept 
at arm’s length on the Ehine and the Danube 

A t the commencement of a.d. 6 Tiberius exchanged his post on 
the former iiver for the command of the armies stationed on the 
tT.G.759. other. Preparations had been made for a grand attack 
upon the Marcomanni, a powerful people in Bohemia and 
other central regions of Germany. The chief station of the Eomans 
in this quarter was Carnuntum, near the modern Piesburg. Heie 
he placed himself at the head of six legions, and proceeded to lead 
them westward in order to meet a force not inferior, which his 
heutenant Saturninus was bringing eastward from the Rhine, cutting 
his way through the heart of the great Hercynian forest. This was 
a second combination of equal boldness with the last-mentioned, 
\\ hen we consider how ignorant the Romans were of these obscure 
and savage legions, which they had to traverse without even the 
compass for their guide, we cannot withhold our admiration fiom 
the boldness and the skill with which it was conceived and executed. 
It was by no fault of its contriver that it failed of complete success. 
The two armies, it seems, had come within a few days of meeting at 
some point to the north of the Danube, when Tiberius was suddenly 
disconcerted by the i*eport of an insurrection in Pannonia. With 
his prey almost in his clutches he was too discreet to hazard 
the peace and safety of the empire. He offered terms to Maro- 
bocluus, the king of the Marcomanni; the Roman armies were 
ordered to retreat simultaneously, and they regained their respective 
quarters at least without dishonour. 

The struggle of the Pannonians seems to have been truly for- 
midable. It lasted for three years, and it was not without difficulty 
that the emperor could raise the levies which were required to 
suppress it. The great military empiie began to show some signs of 
internal weakness Augustus was himself dispirited. The popu- 
ia<;e of the city murmured against him. He had outlived the favour 
with which he had been so long regarded. He was harassed by the 
scandals which arose within his own family, and lie became anxious 
for the future fortunes of his house. A younger Julia, the daughter 
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of Agrippa and the princess he had already banished, brought fresh 
siiame upon his family, and her too he punished by banishment to 
an island. The exile of the poet Ovid, which took place in the 
year 9, has been commonly ascribed to a supposed intrigue with 
this licentious woman ; it seems more likely that he was implicated, 
however innocently, in some political schemes, for which his friend 
Maximus suifered death, and Agrippa Postumus was disgraced and 
secluded. Augustus pretended, indeed, that this youth was of a 
temper so perverse or imbecile that he exercised his right, as head 
of the family, to remove him from the sight of the citizens, but 
such a pretext seems hardly worthy of acceptance. Whatever was 
the real cause of this treatment, we may at least believe that Livia 
rejoiced at it, and that Tiberius profited by it. 

But the closing years of Augustus were further clouded by a 
great political disaster. The government of the half-constituted 
piovinces beyond the Rhine had been entrusted to Quintilius Yarns, 
an officer who had been accustomed to command among the supine 
and servile Asiatics, and who proved quite unequal to the task of 
curbing the bolder spirits of the Germans. He was a pedant who 
imposed upon the rude and turbulent natives the subtle system of 
Roman law and procedure, while as yet they were obedient to no 
other law than that of the sword. It is not improbable, indeed, 
that Augustus was himself deceived, and believed that the time had 
already come for relieving his Northern subjects from a purely mili- 
tary control. The Germans were incited to revolt by the genius of 
their hero Arminius. They rose in force, and compelled the pro- 
consul to collect three legions to confront them. Again they retired, 
and again he followed them, till they had led him among the passes 
of the Teutoburg forest, near the waters of the Ems. Here at last 
they fell upon him at a disadvantage, and forced him to retreat ; * 
but as their numbers and spirit increased the hardships of ^.o. 762. 
the retreat became more disastrous, and in the battle which 
followed they routed the legions, slew the proconsul, and carried off 
three eagles. The Romans, it was declared, had suffered no such 
terrible discomfiture except on the three fatal days of the Allia, of 
Canna3, and of Carrlis}. 

The news of this disaster roused the aged emperor to the most 
gallant exertions. Alone, or at least supported only by his son 
Tiberius, he manfully confronted the danger of a general rising of 
the Norch, and of seditions within the city. The raising of levies 
beca,me more and more difficult, and it seemed luisafe to leave Rome 
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itself deimded of defenders. The handful of Gauls and Germans 
residing within the city were placed under strict control, and their 
auxiliary squadrons disarmed. The year ad 10 opened in gloom 
amidst the bustle of extiaoidinary pieparations, which continued 
tlnoughout It. The Gauls and Geimans remained inactive, and at 
last sufficient forces had been collected and sent forward to enable 
Tibeiius to assume the offensive at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year, and once more cross the Bhine, accompanied by the 
youthful Germanicus. The Germans, as usual, declined to meet the 
invader m the held, while he on his part abstained from attacking 
them in their strongholds. After traversing the open countiy for a 
few weeks in various directions, Tibeims withdrew slowly behind 
the frontier stream, and occupied himself during the remainder of 
the year in securing its defences He had alieady earned a triumph 
for his victories in Pannouia ; he forfeited it by no misadventure 
in Germany; and on bis return to Borne be leassured tbe citizens 
by celebrating the long-expected solemnity. They were satisfied 
with this new proof of their reputed invincibility, and recked 
little of the losses they had sustained, and how long it must be 
before they could be replaced. The frontiers of the empire, to the 
6} es of statesmen, had permanently receded to the Bhine. Augustus 
himself sank into a state of nervous despondency. For many months 
after the news of the‘Varian massacie’ he had allowed his hair 
and beard to glow untrimmed, and was even known to dash liia 
head against the wall, exclaiming, ‘ Varus, Vaius, restoie me my 
legions ! ’ 

Upon recall of Tiberius to Borne, the emperor bestowed upon 
him the proconsular power in the provinces, but be detained him 
at the capital while he assigned the defence of the Bhine to the 
youthful Germanicus Livia became more assured of her son’s 
succession ; yet rumours were not w^anting of the impatience of 
Augustus at the moroseness of his temper, and of the gloomy 
auguiy he had formed of his career in powei'. Th^* old man’s 
health was now plainly failing ; but he was anxious to leave his 
work complete, to ascertain the exact condition in which he 
had placed the commonwealth, and to bequeath to his posterity a 
record of all that he had accomplished. He proposed to hold a 
census of the people, the third he had undertaken since his accession 
to power ; but on the occurrence of an unlucky omen he desisted 
lioiii the work himself, and devolved it upon his destined successor. 
The census, however, was completed before the middle of a.d. 14, 
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and Augustus still lived. He employed the next few months in 
compiling a succinct memorial of his ‘ acts/ to be preserved in the 
public archives. The mined wall of a temple at Ancyra, 767 . 
engraved with this precious document in the Gieek and 
Latin languages, has preserved one of the most curious documents 
of antiquity, presenting us with a plain detailed statement of all the 
undei takings he accomplished, the offices he seived, the honours 
he enjoyed, his liberality and magnificence, his piety towards the 
gods, his patriotism in behalf of the city. The record extends over 
a period of fifty-eight years, and the great deeds it enumerates aie 
certainly not to be equalled by the achievements of any othei hero 
of ancient or modern history. Yet even these are not so striking as 
the marvellous sobriety and dignity of its tone. Certainly, what- 
evei we may tliink of the nimits of the living Augustus, no pagan 
heio ever made a moie becoming ])ieparation for dying His 
last summer was spent in moving gently from one villa to another, 
and partly accompanying Tibei ms, who was charged with a military 
commission in lllyricum. At Astura he contracted a dysentery, 
and proceeded on his recovex'y to Capua and Naples. At Nola 
he was attacked with a fatal relapse. Tiberius hurried back to be 
present at liis death-bed; but Livia was on the watch, and an- 
nounced, whether truly or not, that he had returned in time to 
receive his parting injunctions and peifoim the last offices of filial 
piety. Augustus had arrived at the verge of seventy -seven, and had 
lived in safety with his ambitious consoit for half a century. The 
vulgar surmise that Livia poisoned him seems hardly worth a 
thought, except to warn us against too easy belief in many sui mises 
of the same sort which will have hereafter to be mentioned. 

The closing scene of this illustrious career has been portrayed 
with considerable minuteness. On the moniing of his death, being 
now fully sensible of his approaching end, Augustus inquired whether 
there w^ere any popular excitement in anticipation of it. Being no 
doubt reassiued on this point, he caUed for a mirror, and desired 
that his grey hairs and beard should be decently ai ranged. Then, 
asking of his friends around him whether he had played well his 
pai t in life’s drama, he muttered a verse from a comic epilogue, 
inviting them to gieet his exit with, applause. He made some in- 
quiries after a sick grandchild of Tibeiius ; then, failing into the 
arms of Livia, he had just suength to commend to her the u. 
memory of their long union. His end was perfectly tran- ^ 
quil. There was no cynicism in the gentle irony with which, at the 
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moment of death, he spoited witH the vanities of a human career. 
Though cheered with no religious hope for liimself, nor soothed 
with any deepfelt yearnings towards his survivors, he was supported 
on the verge of the abyss by the unfailing po'wer of the national 
instinct, and the assurance readily accepted that he had confirmed 
by a great achievement the fortunes of the Roman state. 


CHAPTER LIV 

The birth of Jesus Christ — It occurred in a period of general peace— Peaceful 
policy of Augustus — Assumption of power by Tiberius — Discontent of the 
legions on the Danube and the Rhine appeased by Diusiis and Ger- 
znanicus - Campaigns of Germanicus — Recovery of the eagles of Varus- 
Geimanicus recalled and sent to Syria— His death ascribed to foul means— 
Process against Plancus — Remarks on the law of ‘ Majestas’ and the pro 
eeedmgs of the ‘delators,’ or informers. — (a d 14-20.) 

The human appeal ance of our Lord Jesus Christ dates from 
the latter portion of the reign of Augustus. Though commonly 
assigned, from an early tradition, to the year 753 of the city, as 
usually computed, it is now more accurately referred to a somewhat 
xj.c. 749 . earlier period, and we shall probably be most exact if we 
antedate it by just four years, when it has been shown, on 
nearly conclusive evidence, that Quirinius (or Cyienius) was ‘first 
governor of Syria.’ The early Christian interpreters, making toe 
strict an appeal to Scriptine prophecy, insisted that at the moment 
of the Divine Biith all the world was at peace. The actual state of 
the world, even of the world of the Romans, will haidly at this or 
perhaps any other period bear out such an as^^ertion in its literal 
sense. On their frontiers at least, if not in the interior of their 
subject piovinces, the Romans were always in arms, and enjoyed 
hardly a momentary respite from active operations. NevertheJesg 
the government of Augustus was substantially peaceful ; thei e was 
entire cessation from all civil wars ; the Romans bore no ai ms one 
against another ; the Romans were engaged in no desperate rivalry 
with any equal enemy. No civilised community, no gieat historie 
power, stood in an ay against them, Carthage was overthrown^ 
Numidia and Mauretania were subjugated, Greece was prostrate, 
Egypt was annexed, Parthia refrained from aggression. Rome 
extended her hand to the great Oriental monarchs beyond the 
Euphiates. The Roman peace— ^ pax Romana,’ as it w^as proudly 
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— reigned throughout all the regions in whkh the Scipios and 
Lncullus, and Pompeius and C^sar had carried their victorious 
eagles. Certainly in a broad sense it might be truly said that the 
reign of Augustus was an interval of peace throughout the world 
known to the Romans The prophecy of the Hebrew Scriptures 
was substantially fulfilled. The conception, indeed, of such an 
auspicious crisis in human history was something new and strange. 
Its grandeur made a deep impression upon the minds of the Romans. 
War, always war, had been the dominant idea of all earlier gene- 
rations. Some faint sighs for rest might already be heard m the 
philosophy of Lucretius; but the poetry of the Augustan age 
echoes with jubilant strains on its actual attainment. The transition 
of the Roman mind from aspirations of unlimited aggression to 
views of mere repression and control was sudden, but it was not the 
less permanent. Henceforth the policy of the government or the 
ambition of princes might sometimes dictate an attack ; the 
descendants of the old imperators and proconsuls might chafe 
under a system which denied them the indulgence of bloodshed and 
rapine; but the people generally evinced no disposition for con- 
quest, and would scarcely rouse themselves to avenge a national 
dishonour. It became the settled policy of their rulers to content 
themselves with fortifying the extremities of the empiie, as the best 
security against war. The limits to which the generals of the 
republic had already advanced formed a well-defined frontier at 
almost every point of the whole circuit. Its standing forces were 
posted along the lines of the Rhine and Danube, their quarters 
secured by a long line of forts, and still further protected by the 
devastation of the regions in their front, and the transportation of 
the nearest barbarians within the limits of the adjacent province. 
In the East the border of the Roman doininion wavS less accurately 
marked ; but the mountain passes whicTi lead into Lesser Asia were 
strongly guarded ; and the nominal independence of certain states 
inclosed within them was a wise provision for its defence. 

The control of this peaceful empire had been wielded without 
serious dispute by a single hand for a period of forty.four years. 
From the battle of Actium to the death of Augustus the 733. 
Roman people had enjoyed complete immunity from all 
internal dissensions. The grandchildren of the men who had waged 
the civil wars felt no sympathy with the irregular ambition wBich 
had been kindled in the bosom of an earlier generation by the 
siiirfcling successes of demagogues ano adventurers. The greatest 
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houses of the Commonwealth had left few or no representatives ; 
among those that remained there were none especially prominent as 
statesmen or warriors. Augustus had shared his counsels generally 
with men of the second rank, and his armies he had entrusted to 
leaders of his own family. There was no near cause for apprehen- 
sion from a iival among the nobility. Augustus had mentioned 
three only as possible competitors : of these Lepidus, he said, was 
equal to empire, but would disdain or shrink from it; Asinius 
Gallus might be ambitious, but was unequal to it ; and one only, 
the rich and highborn Arruntius, might have both the talents and 
the spirit to aspire to it. But x4.rruntius bore no official distinction ; 
he was unknown to the army, and the fidelity of the few troops 
about the capital was assured to Tiberius by the oath they had 
taken to him as coadjutor to their actual imperator It is uncertain 
whether Augustus stiH breathed when Livia recalled her son to his 
bedside ; but on the arrival of Tiberius there was no further need 
for disguise, and the decease of the one and succession of the 
other were proclaimed together to the soldiers. The only precaution 
that seems to have been taken was the assassination of the wretched 
Agnppa Postumus in his secluded exile. It is just possible that 
tke mere name of Agrippa may have caused alarm to the new 
aspirant, but it is difficult to conceive an adequate motive for the 
crime, and great uncertainty must be allowed to hang over the real 
fate of this helpless prisoner. 

With the announcement of the emperor’s decease Tiberius 
summoned the Senate by virtue of his tribunician power. The 
consuls and chief magistrates swore obedience to him as their im- 
perator, and the formula was repeated by all the officers of state, 
and echoed by the soldiers. The testament of Augustus declared 
him heir to all his private fortune, and this was easily accepted as a 
devolution of his public pre-eminence also. The Senate and people 
vied with one another in decreeing funeral honours, till Tiberius 
himself interposed to moderate them. But a personage of distinction 
was found to affirm that he had beheld the hero’s soul ascend from his 
ashes into heaven; and temples, priests, and holy observances were 
decieed in honour of the divine Augustus, as formerly of the divine 
Julius. The apotheosis of dead emperors became henceforth a 
recognised institution of state Meanwhile all the remaining func- 
tions of imperial power were heaped upon Tiberius ; and, ajfter a 
decent show of resistance, he consented to become the actual chief 
of the Boman people. It is to be remarked that at tliis time Tiberlua, 
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vfithdrew from the centuries the form of voting for the consuls. It 
is evident that it was with the full acquiescence, and possibly at the 
actual instance, of the citizens that the emperor henceforth nomi- 
nated four candidates for the two offices, and allowed the Senate 
simply to choose among them. 

Tiberius felfc hardly yet secure of his position at Rome when the 
discontent of the legions, both on the Danubian and the Rhenish 
frontier, at the length of their service, the slenderness of their pay, 
and more than all, perhaps, at the cessation of active warfare and 
lack of plunder, broke out in both quarters into active mutiny. 
The commander of the forces in Pannonia was compelled to send 
their complaints to Rome. The emperor replied by placing his son 
Drusus at their head ; but he gave the prince no definite instructions, 
and it was by the accident of an opportune eclipse which alarmed 
them that he was enabled, with some trifling concessions, to recall 
them to the standards. 

The position of G-ermanicus on the Rhine was still more critical, 
for the legions under his command threatened to carry him in 
triumph to the city and thrust him into the seat of empire. The 
times were not ripe for such an adventure, nor had the young hero 
any such criminal aspirations. He soothed the passions of the 
soldiers by money and promises, and promptly turned their thoughts 
into another channel. He led them into the heart of G-ermany to 
avenge the loss of the Varian legions and recover their eagles. 
Tiberius had commenced a military road from the Rhine into the 
interior of the country ; Germanicus advanced it further eastward, 
beyond the Csesian forest and the upper waters of the Ruhr and 
Lippe. He penetrated to some distance into the country of the 
Bructeri, Tubantes and Usipetes ; but he ffiiled to bring the enemy 
to a battle, and once more the invaders were compelled to retire 
with the close of the se?ison without gaining any solid advantage. 
Tiberius seems to have remonstrated against a renewal of the 
attempt ; but the young Cassar ventured to disregard him, 7^8, 
and the next year commenced his operations earlier and 
with more definite plans. Meafiwhile dissensions had arisen among 
the German chiefe. Arminius had quarrelled with his father-in law 
Segestes, who had carried off his wife and child and sent them as 
hostages to Rome. The power of the Cherusci was no doubt 
materially weakened, and when the Roman general succeeded in 
effecting the junction of all his forces, by sea and land, in the region 
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of tlie Teutoburg forest, they could visit securely the scene of the 
late disaster, and gather the remains of their slaughtered countrymen 
for decent burial It was not till these rites were duly performed 
that Arrainius found strength to atiack the Eomans, who were now 
slowly retreating. His movements were impetuous but ill- sustained, 
and he suffered a severe repulse. The invaders effected their return 
with no further molestation; but Germanicus himself, who took with 
one division the route by sea along the Frisian coast, suffered con- 
siderable loss from the treachery of the elements. 

A second campaign had been hazarded, and still no material 
advantage had been gamed. Germanicus, nothing daunted, made 
ATj 769. further and more extensive preparations, and advanced 
again in the ensuing season to the Ems and the Weser. 
On this occasion he lecovered the last of the Yarian eagles, and 
succeeded in coming to a regular conflict with the full force of 
Arminius, Again the Eoman arms were crowned with success. 
Germanicus proved himself a general worthy of the best days of 
Rome, and doubtless merited the high reputation he attained among 
his countrymen. But again he suffered vexatious loss in with- 
drawing a portion of his forces by sea, and Anally his victories, 
however signal, resulted in no permanent occupation of the country 
he had traversed. Tiberius complained more and more strongly of 
these expensive and bootless enterprises, wdiich it was prudent, no 
doubt, on public grounds to discountenance. The exploits of 
Germanicus were accomplished in defiance of the policy which 
Augustus had recommended, and ivhich Tiberius might be expected 
to embrace. 

The pretext for the removal of Germanicus from his Northern 
command, which was publicly set forth, was the occasion which at 
the moment presented itself for the adjustment of the Syrian 
frontier. The decease of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, had offered 
an opportunity for annexing that country to the empire, but the 
organisation of the new territory remained to be completed. At the 
same time the people of Commagene, and of some districts of Cilicia, 
were said to desire, on the death of 4 }heir native princes, to be sub- 
jected to the direct dominion of Rome, while the provincials of 
Judsca and Syria were exclaiming against the weight of their 
burdens and calling for relief. Nor was the peace which had 
reigned between Rome and Parthia since the interview of the young 
Cains with Phraates, secure and satisfactory. The Homans retained 
a pledge for the conduct of the Parthians in the person of Vonones, a 
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son of PhraateSj whom they might at any moment set up as a 
claimant for the throne which that people had themselves snr- 
lendered to Aitabanns, a Median chief of the royal race of the 
Arsacida. A crisis had arrived when the majesty of the empire 
might be fittingly represented hj one who, like Agrippa under the 
control of Augustus, should enact the part of vice-emperor in person. 
Germanicus was something more than a proconsul; he was the 
•idopted son of the ruler of the empire, equal to his true son Drusus 
m his legal status, and superior to him in age and experience. 

Germanicus not unwillingly embraced the position held out to 
him. He amused himself with making a slow and curious journey 
through Greece and Asia, visiting Athens and the plains of Troy, 
and exhibiting the spirit of a literary inquirer rather than of a keen 
politician. He seems to have lecommended himself on all sides by 
his gentleness and affability ; it may be doubted whether he pos- 
sessed the moral fibre of a statesman or a ruler of men. After 
making a progress to the Armenian capital, and placing the diadem 
on the head of a vassal of the empire ; after gratifying the Parthians 
by the removal of Vonones to a distant residence; after finally 
reducing Commagene and Cappadocia to the form of provinces, he 
indulged himself in a tour through the wondrous land of Egypt, 
which lay beyond the bounds oi‘ his government, and which, indeed, 
it was formally forbidden to any Roman above the equestrian rank 
to visit. But all this time he was malignantly watched by his sub- 
ordinate Cnaeus Piso, a noble of high rank and ancient lineage, who 
had been appointed by the emperor to attend upon him. Augustus 
had assigned to the youthful Caius such an attendant, with the style 
of ^ rector ; ’ to Germanicus, as older and more experienced, it might 
suffice to attach a spy, under the title of * adjutor.’ What, indeed, 
were Piso’s actual instructions was never really known. The 
Romans, in their passionate love for the younger Csesar and their 
early and inveterate hatred of the elder, persuaded themselves that 
the ruin of Germanicus was determined from the beginning. They 
believed that the mind of their chief was poisoned from the first 
against every act and almost every word of their favourite; and 
when Germanicus, on his return from Egypt, sickened and died after 
a wasting illness, they were easily convinced that it was no tr.c. 772. 
natural dissolution. It was alleged that he had himself be- 
trayed his suspicion of foul practice; it was even asserted that tokens 
of magical aits and incantations against him had been discovered ; 
and when the corpse was exposed on the pyre some declared — though 
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others, it should be added, confidentlj denied it — that sigDc of death 
bj poisoning could be clearly traced upon it As for Tiberius him- 
self he could not be moved to exhibit anger or suspicion. He pro- 
tested that, much as he lamented the death of one so near to him, 
yet princes as well as private citizens must acquiesce in the common 
lot of humanity. But Piso, on the death of his superior, had 
audaciously seized on the position thereby vacated, and had made 
himself fairly amenable to legal process. He was required to re- 
turn to Eome and justify himself before the Senate ; and when, 
after the charges had been made against him, he was called upon for 
his defence, he retired to his closet, and was there found with his 
B c. 773. cut, and his bloody sword beside him. The rumour 

A.D. 20 . easily arose that Tiberius had caused him to be assassi- 
nated, to silence any testimony against himself. Theie seems, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that he fell by his own hand. 

The death of Piso opens to us a new page in Roman history on 
which it will be well to make some general remarks. From this 
time forth -vve shall meet with a long succession of nobles whose 
deaths must be ascribed more or less directly to the antagonism in 
which their order stood to the imperial authority accepted by the 
Roman people. Cnseus Piso was a member of the Calpurnian gens, 
which claimed as ancient a descent as any of the oldest families of 
Rome, and, at least in the last century of the republic, had repeatedly 
filled the highest magistracies. The surname of Piso was common 
to more than one branch of this noble house, and the pisenomen 
Cnaeus had descended to the personage now before us from a lather 
who had fought thiough the wars of Ceesar and Pompeius, had 
shared the disasters of Cassius and Brutus who, though pardoned 
by Octavius, had disdained to solicit employment under the new 
institutions. Only when spontaneously ofiEered him had he deigned 
to accept the consulship. Cnaius Piso, the son, was reputed a proud 
man among the proudest of circles, the magnates of the expiring free 
state and the rising empire ; a class whose intense self-assertion was 
inflamed by family names, family rites and images. The decline of 
their number after the civil wars had imparted still greater concen- 
tration to this feeling; and, claiming complete equality among 
themselves, they hesitated to acknowledge a superior even in the 
emperor. To an jEmiiius, a Calpurnius, a Lepidus, or a Piso the 
son of an Octavius was still no more than a plebeian imperator, 
raised to power by the breath of the commonalty. His pretensions 
to legitimate right they despised and repudiated. They had marked 
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perhaps with peculiar jealousy the alliance of a plebeian Octavius 
with one of their own houses, the Claudian, the nobility of which it 
was mpossible to gainsay; but this served only to convert their 
disdain into antagonism and hatred. Each of them conceived that 
he had as good or better right to rule than the upstart whom fortune 
ad placed in the ascendant. Piso deemed himself at least the 
natural equal of Tiberius ; and his consort Plancina, herself of similar 
birth and pretensions to his own, fortified his pride and stimulated 
his ambition. Piso believed himself appointed to be a check upon 
Germanicus, and Plancina may have been instructed by Livia, with 
whom she was intimate, to play the rival to his consoit .Agrippina. 
No doubt the political jealousies of the men were aggravated by the 
domestic jealousies which reigned among the women in the palace. 

Against the murmurs and intrigues of the class of discontented 
nobles the emperors found it necessary to defend themselves by 
special^ means of repression. Under their administration the law 
of Majesty was the legal protection thrown round the person of the 
cmef of the state. The first enactment, indeed, which received 
this title, half a century before the foundation of the empire, was 
actually devised as a special security for the tribunate. The crime of 
Majesty was first specified by the demagogue Saturninus, in 
the year 654, to guard or exalt the dignity of the champion 
of the plebs. An attempt against the prerogatives of this popular 
officer was declared to be an assault on the dignity of the common- 
wealth itself ; to detract from the majesty of the tribune was regarded 
as constructive treason against the state. It became the object of 
the oligarch Sulla to baffle this movement, and to restrict the crime of 
Majesty more closely to hostile efforts against the existing constitu- 
tion ; and^ Cae^r, though generally opposed to the principles of the 
Sullan legislation, took no step, apparently, to reverse this magnani- 
mous policy. Augustus, indeed, extended the law of his predecessor, 
and included in his definition of the crime the publication of pasquin- 
ades against the emperor, as a mode of bringing the person of the rulet 
into contempt. But Augustus was anxious for the most part to put 
off the moment when the people should regard the law of treason 
merely as a device for the ruler’s security. Tiberius felt no such 
confidence in himself, and he was justified, as we have seen, in 
having still less confidence in his subjects. Under this ruler 
accordingly the person of the emperor begins to be the great 
subject of the law of treason. Circumstances had changed ; popular 
opinion had become fatally modified. The emperor is now in the 
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world what the gods are in Olympus — a being to be reverenced and 
feared simply for himself, ^without regard to his attributes or the 
qualities he may be supposed to embody. Attempts on his life be- 
come heinous crimes, only to be compared with sacrilege against the 
blessed divinities. Not only such overt acts, however, but any con- 
duct or language which could be construed into the compassing of 
liis death, became involved in the crime and penalties of treason, 
Home was full of soothsayers or magicians, who pretended to com- 
municate a knowledge of future events. To ‘ inquire into the years ’ 
of the emperor was now reputed treasonable : the man who sought 
to asceitain beforehand the day of the emperor’s death must have 
some illicit interest in the event ; he must cherish the hopes of a 
traitor in his heart. Not pasquinades and injurious publications 
only, but abusive language, fell under the same definition. Even 
fi om the early days of the Tiberian principate cases continually 
occurred in which the Eoman nobles, both men and women, were 
made amenable to this comprehensive law, which was gradually 
extended to embrace any sort of act which could be construed to 
imply disregard for the sacred majesty of Cseaar, and of those most 
closely connected with him. 

A law so sweeping and indefinite, and commonly enforced with 
excessive severity, threw a cloud of insecurity over all life in the 
higher classes. It created and encouraged the system of delation, 
which became a niaiked feature of the imperial polity. Spies and 
informers swarmed throughout the forum, the curia, and the houses 
of the nobility. The law awarded them a large share in the confis- 
cated fortunes of the victims they brought to justice. Not only did 
men of the best families degrade themselves by adopting the trade 
of the ^ delator,’ they indemnified themselves for the silence which 
the empire imposed upon political debate by thrusting themselves 
into the law courts and denouncing with all the artifices of rhetoric 
the men they selected for their accusations. The prosecution of 
such charges became the readiest road to fame, to emoluments, and 
to honours. Tiberius appreciated the service these parasites ren- 
dered him, and did not fail to favour and encourage even while 
he sometimes affected to lepress them. It was the great secret of 
his statecraft, as long as he deigned to keep terms with law and 
Justice, to set the nobles against one another as spies and prosecu- 
tors. Thus, and only thus, he was enabled, at least for some years, 
to throw a decent veil of probity and moderation over the studied 
cruelty with which he broke down the independence of the class he 
feared and hated. 
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CHAPTER LY. 

TiWius brings forward Iiis son Brusus—Sejanus rises in his favour, removes 
Drusiis by poison, and aspires to the hand of his widow, Livilla — In- 
duces Tibenus to withdraw to Caprese, and intrigues against Agrippina — 
Death of Livia, ad. 29— Banishment of Agrippina — Connnement of her 
son Driisus — Sejanus appointed consul for five years- He begins to lose 
favour witli Tiberius, and is craftily ovei thrown — His death, and pro- 
scription of his family and friends — Tiberius approaches Rome, but returns 
— His cruelty and revolting licentiousness — Insanity imputed to the blood 
of the Claudii — Despair of the noble Romans— Suicide of Cocceuis Nerva 
and Arruntius — Death of tl>e younger Drusus - Remaining princes of the 
imperial family, Tiberius Claudius, Cams, and Tiberius Gemellus— Last 
days and death of the emperor Tiberius — His personal and political 
character — General prosperity of the empire under his government, — 
(a.i>. 20-37.) 

The death of Germanicus constituted a crisis in the career of 
Tiberius. The emperor had done good service to the state, both in 
his military and his civil capacity, while he served under the com- 
mand of Augustus ; but neither as a captain nor as a statesman had 
he exhibited ability for supreme rule. He suffered under serious 
defects of temper ; he was reserved, morose, shy, distrustful of him- 
self and others, and jealous of the qualities which he was conscious 
that he most wanted himself. He was jealous, no doubt, of the 
gallant Germanicus, and of the high favour in which he was held by 
the Roman people. After that prince’s decease he was hardly less 
jealous of the favour they extended to his widow Agrippina, who 
brought his ashes to Rome and deposited them in the mausoleum of 
Augustus, surrounded by the numerous offspring of a happy mar- 
riage. At the same time the process of Piso revealed to him the 
smothered discontent of his nobles, while the ardour of the informers 
and the accusers discovered the means by which it might be syste- 
matically baffled. His ovm son Drusus still remained to him as a 
support and a consolation ; but he does not seem to have regarded 
the youth in either of these lights. Drusus had been employed 
in military affairs Without intermission, and his conduct, if in no 
respect brilliant, had not been destitute of promise. The Romans, 
indeed, did not lavish upon him the love they had vainly devoted to 
Germanicus. They were rather inclined to detract from «uch merits 
as he had, and to ascribe to him vices which possibly he had not ; 
but, with the view we must take of the character of Tiberius, the 
indisposition of the people towards him could hardly have injured 
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liim in his father’s favour. Tiberius had now recalled him to Eome, 
and brought him forward in civil employments, bestowing upon 
him the consulship, and finally the fcribunician power, by which he 
virtually associated him in the empire with himself. But it was not 
on Drusus that he really leant for support. On the contrary, hia 
jealous temper impelled him to thwart and check his natural supporter 
by the intervention of a more intimate though less avowed favourite. 
The man on whom the emperor relied was now ^Elius Sejanus, 
a courtier of no high distinction in birth, accomplishments, or abili- 
ties, but who was rather recommended to him by this very want 
of distinction. Sejanus was, however, in command of the praetorian 
bands, the garrison of the city and the body-guard of the prince, 
and was thereby constituted not only the protector of his person, 
but the instrument of his most violent actions. 

Sejanus conceived the daring ambition of securing to himself the 
reversion of the imperial power. It was evident that henceforth the 
government would descend in tbe family of the reigning Casar, and 
he determined to destroy the family, and leave it open to the Csesar 
to make an independent appointment. The nearest in the order of 
succession was the young Drusus. Sejanus found means of removing 
him by poison ; for of all the reported poisonings which successively 
occurred in the imperial house this was one of which the least 
question seems to have been entertained. Sejanus, we are assured, 
had debauched Livilla, a sister of Germanicus, the wife of Drusus ; 
he had divorced his own consort, Apicata, and had promised marriage 
to his paramour on the death of her husband. He seems to 
have hoped to rise in this way into the line of the succession, and 
there is reason to surmise that Tiberius had given some countenance 
to his aspirations ; but the emperor shrank from finally consenting 
to the union, and the career of Sejanus received a check which he 
might in prudence have profited by. But though baffled in this 
direction he promptly set to work in another. He exerted all his 
influence to induce his master to withdraw from the vexations of 
public life at Eome and settle himself in the voluptuous retreat of 
Capreae, while he committed lo his minister the *,direct management 
of affairs. At the same time he inspired him with constant dread 
of Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus, and of the intrigues he 
imputed to her and her rising family. Agrippina, on her part, lived 
in constant fear of Tiberius ; nor did her vehement spirit suffer her 
to conceal it. On one occasion die besought his permission to a 
second marriage^ in order, as she avowed, to secure herself a pro- 
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tector ; on another she refused some viands offered her at his own 
table by his own hand, as if apprehensive of poison. 

Nevertheless, tormented as he was by his own alarms and by his 
kinswoman’s ill-humour, Tiberius did not neglect the duty he owed 
to the family of Germanicus. He married that prince’s daughter, a 
younger Agrippina, to a noble of the highest distinction, Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, from whom sprang, indeed, the future emperor Nero. 
He was constrained peihaps by the influence of his own mother, 
Livia, which to the last he was unable to shake oif. The empress 
had used all her power over Augustus to maintain her son in his 
good graces, and at the crowning moment of her husband’s last ill- 
ness It was perhaps to her adroitness that he owed his quiet succes- 
sion to the imperial inheritance. Tiberius had always acknowledged 
his deep obligations to her, and had allowed her almost to share the 
throne. To her public letters were addressed, and by her public docu- 
ments were signed. She received the title of Augusta by the testa- 
ment of her husband, and was only excluded from exhibiting herself 
in the Senate and placing herself at the head of the armies, an 
Oriental state for which the liomans were not yet prepared. But 
Tiberius chafed under these pretensions, and latterly mustered 
courage to forbid her to take part in public affairs, while he with- 
drew himself to Capreas, and left Sejanus in sole possession of all 
ostensible power. At last Livia died, in the year 29 , in u.c.782. 
her eighty-second, or, as some compute, in her eighty-sixth ^ 
year. The satisfaction of Tiberius was hardly disguised. He took 
no part in the ceremony of her funeral, and forbade her consecra- 
tion, which the Senate had obsequiously proposed The deification 
of a woman would at that period have been a headlong step in im- 
piety ; in the next generation it was easily effected in the case of 
Livia and of ether women also. 

The decease of the empress-mother is regarded as another critical 
moment in the career of Tiberius. Her influence, weakened as it 
latterly was, continued to the end to exercise some restraint upon 
the evil passions to which he now wholly surrendered himself. The 
star of Sejanus was still in the ascendant. The emperor’s con- 
fidence in this favourite had been confirmed by the devotion with 
which he seemed on a certain occasion to have exposed his own life 
for the protection of his master. He had made himself more and 
more useful to the emperor; the affairs of state seemed to move 
quietly and easily under his control ; the recluse of Capreie could 
securely indulge in the moody caprice which drove him out of 
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Bociety and cliained him to the miserable pleasures of the brutal 
sensuality to which he surrendered himself. 

The first incident that marked the withdrawal of Livia’s pro- 
tection irom the nearest objects of her son’s jealousy was the arrival 
of a harsh despatch from Tiberius to the Senate directed against 
the elder Agrippina and her child Nero. The emperor complained 
of the personal dissoluteness of his grand-nephew, %vhile he reproved 
the mother for the violence of her language and demeanour. The 
senators were perplexed, not knowing by what step to gratify the 
real wishes of their master, who refrained from indicating the mea- 
sures he would have them employ. But the people assembled 
before their doors, bearing aloft the effigies of their favourites, and 
shouting aloud that the letter was a forgery. Their cries pointed to 
Sejanus as the contriver of a foul conspiracy ; but he, perceiving 
his danger, played dexterously upon the fears of the emperor, repre- 
senting the movement as an act of treason, till he induced Tiberius 
to issue a distinct injunction to the Senate to inquire into the poli- 
tical conduct of the widow and her children. Sejanus triumphed ; 
accusers sprang up at his beck ; the process was vehemently carried 
through, and the mother and her son were banished to the barren 
islands of Pandateria and Pontia. True to the indomitable ferocity 
of her character, Agrippina resisted the attempt to remove her, and 
it is said that she even lost an eye in a personal struggle with the 
centurion. Two other of her sons remained, a Drusus and a Caius ; 
and these Tiberii^ retained about his own person at Caprese ; for he 
still acknowledged the policy of keeping some of the imperial family 
in store, as it worej^t-o check the aspirations of mere strangers. 
But Sejanus was advancing in his projects and in his audacity. He 
seduced Lepida, the wife of the younger Drusus, as he had tampered 
with the wife of the eider Drusus before, and by her instrumentality 
prevailed on the emperor to drive the prince away from the shelter 
of his own residence, and thrust him into a dungeon beneath the 
vaults of the imperial palace in the city. 

Some of the nearest friends of Agrippina, and particularly 
Asinius Gallus, soon fell under the proscription, though Galliis was 
detained three years in confinement before the tyrant could make 
up his mind to have him executed, saying, with a brutal sneer, that 
he had not yet become so far reconciled to him. Sejanus meanwhile 
seemed to be rising still higher in favour. He was appointed consul 
together with the emperor himself ; he was allowed to entertain the 
hope of securing Livilla for his consort, and seems, indeed, to have 
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been actually betrothed to her, and we find him mentioned in ouir 
authorities as the brother-in-law of the emperor. It seems probable, 
however, that this was a blind, and that Tiberius was already medi- 
tating the overthrow of a favourite who had grown too powerful. 
He looked not without dismay upon the man who, while he was 
himself buried in his obscure retreat, was performing the office of 
the consul at Rome, as if he were the sole ruler of affairs. Sejanus, 
the Romans eagerly whispered, was emperor of Rome, while 
Tiberius was loid of one island merely. The senators, however, 
crowded about the leader of their debates with every demonstration 
of devotion. The people, he still believed, rejoiced in his sovereign 
sway, and when a decree of the Senate conferred on him the joint 
consulate for five years he regarded it as a formal surrender of the 
government into his bands. 

Tiberius, however, was preparing the favourite’s downfall 
Resigning the consulship himself at the end of a few months, as 
was his usual custom, he required Sejanus to give way also to a 
successor. Sejanus became uneasy. He sought a personal inter- 
view with his patron, under pretence of a visit to his affianced 
bride, who was residing at Capreae. But to this demand Tiberius 
returned a refusal, pretending that he was about to repair himself 
with his family to Rome. This repulse was followed by a decree in 
which Sejanus appeared to be significantly slighted. The courtiers 
seemed to be already anticipating his disgrace. On the other hand, 
another of the children of Germanicus, the young Nero, was re- 
moved from his path by sudden death, and, as was believed, by a 
cruel murder; and Tiberius continued to drop hints of his own 
failing health, to suspend the treason which he supposed him to 
meditate. The Romans, however, were persuaded that the minister 
was too impatient, and felt too insecure, to trust to further delay. 
He contrived a plot for the emperor’s assassination as soon as he 
should arrive within his reach at Rome. Tiberius obtained all the 
proofs he required, but still hesitated to act, or prepared his blow 
with more than usual delay and artifice. He confided his design to 
Macro, an officer of his body-guard, "whom he commissioned to take 
the command of the prsetorians, and, if necessary, to lead forth the 
captive Drusus from his dungeon and place him at their head. He 
directed him to confer with the consuls, on whom he thought he 
could depend, and have the Senate promptly convened Sejanus 
was thrown off his guard by the assurance that new honours were 
to he conferred upon him 5 that he was to be invested with the 
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kibtmician power; in fact, to be associated in the empire. He 
composed himself to endure the long preamble of tne imperial 
despatch, such as had often before taxed his patience, but never so 
much as on this fatal occasion. It commenced with a passing 
reference to various aifairs of state ; then diverged to a gentle 
reproof of Sejanus himself for some trifling neglect ; thence wan- 
dered again to more geneial subjects, mingled with strange and, as 
it seemed, fantastic complaints of the solitude of the poor old Csesar, 
and his precarious position. It required one of the consuls to 
bring a military force to Capreae, and escort the princeps in safet;^ 
to the city. For some time the senators had been growing uneasy, 
not knowing what upshot to expect. One by one they slunk away 
from the minister’s side, and left him wondering and irresolute. 
The agitation of the assembly grew more marked. Sejanus looked 
anxiously around. Suddenly he found himself closely thronged by 
the chiefs of the Senate and prevented from moving, while the 
missive was brought to a close by a strong appeal to the consuls to 
arrest him as a traitor. While this scene was being enacted Macro 
had seized the command of the praetorians. Sejanus was borne 
away from the Palatine to the Mamertine dungeon, and already as 
he passed along, he could see the demolition of his statues with 
ropes and hatchets. He was immediately strangled in the depths of 
o.c. 784, prison, and his body dragged to the Gemonian stairs 
under the Capitol for public exposure. His family, hia 
kinsmen, and Mends shared his fate in a general massacre, and the 
Eoman people of all ranks trampled exultingly upon his remains. 

Tiberius, however, on his solitary rock had suffered hours of 
intense anxiety. Dm'ing the interval of suspense he seemed alto- 
gether unnerved. He had disposed a system of telegraphic com- 
munication from Borne to Capreae; and while he watched the 
concerted signals a squadron of the swiftest triremes lay ready to 
waft him if required to the legions of Gaul or Syria. Hardly less 
afraid to follow up his blow than in the first instance to strike it, 
he was content to watch from his retreat — which he did not for 
several months venture to quit — the proceedings of the Senate 
against all who could be deemed his enemies. The proscription 
that followed extended far and wide, and was accompanied with 
the greatest horrors. Livilla, whether guilty or not of the death of 
her husband Drusus, perished, it may be believed, by the express 
command of the emperor himself. 

For a moment the citizens may have indulged the hope that 
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tlieir ruier, sa^ed from the machinations of a worthless favourite, 
would return into their midst, and prove himself once more the 
able, if not amiable, chief to whom they had so long entrusted the 
fortunes of the empire. Early in the year 32 a.d. Tiberius u . g . 785 . 
crossed the narrow strait which separates Capre^ from 
Siirrentum, and made a progress along the Campanian coast, as if 
about to revisit the capital. But the ardent greeting they seem in 
their ne%vly-awakened confidence to have reserved for him was 
destined never to be tendered. They were surprised perhaps to 
hear that his excessive timidity had induced him to quit the land 
and take refuge on board a galley, which bore him up the Tiber, 
while guards attended on his progress and rudely cleared away the 
spectators from either bank. Such was the strange fashion in which 
he ascended the river as far as Caesar’s gardens and the Naumachia 
of Augustus; but on reaching this spot and coming once more 
beneath the hills of Home, he suddenly turned his prow without 
landing, nor did he pause in his retreat till he regained his island. 
This extraordinary proceeding, the effect of fear or disgust, caused 
deep mortification. It was followed by indignant murmurs, and 
ascribed to the foulest motives. He slunk, it was asserted, from 
the sight of the good and pure to the obscurity of his own detest- 
able orgies ; he was the patron of panders, the sport of minions ; 
he was drunk with wine and drunk with blood ; the details which 
were freely circulated of his cruelty and licentiousness were coloured 
from the most loathsome scenes of the stews and the slave-market. 

It has been commonly suggested by modern writers that there 
may have been a touch of insanity in the conduct of Tiberius at 
this period. The blood of the Claudii seems to have been tainted 
through many generations with an hereditary vice, sometimes 
showing itself in extravagant pride and insolence, at other times in 
ungovernable violence ; and the whole career of Tiberius, from his 
youth upwards, in his abrupt alternations of control and indulgence, 
of labour and dissipation, might actually lead to the unsettlement of 
his mental powers. It may be well to note this conjecture here, for 
the same reasoning will apply to other descendants of the same 
family, of whom we shall hear presently ; but it should be said 
that we receive no intimations of the kind from ancient sources. 
The notion of the insanity of Tiberius and some of his successors is 
merely a modern refinement. The ancients were content to remark 
the facts of the case, and pointed to the retributive justice which 
followed upon Ms crimes, ‘ What to write to you/ he had said to 
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tlie Senate, * or how not to write, or what to forbear from writing, 
the gods confound me worse than I feel day by day confotinded, if 
I know.’ So had his crimes and abominations, says the historian 
Tacitus, redounded to his ovm punishment. * Not in vain,’ he goes 
on to moralise, ^ was the ’^visest of philosophers wont to maintain 
that, could the hearts of tyrants be disclosed, we should behold in 
them the direst wounds and ulcers; for the mind is torn with 
cruelty, lust, and evil inclinations not less truly than the body by 
blows.’ 

But the despair of the noblest of the Romans kept pace with 
that of their tyrant. From this period dates a long succession of 
suicides, which became a conspicuous feature in their history. Coc- 
ceius Nerva was an adviser of the emperor, a man held in high 
repute as a legal authority, whose character and attainments con- 
stituted him a strong support of the Csesarian government. His 
fortunes were flourishing, his favour stood at the highest, his health 
of body was unimpaired by advancing years, his mind mature and 
vigorous. He had no outward cause of chagrin, none of apprehen- 
sion for the future. Yet this man, it was announced, had formed 
the resolution of terminating his own existence. Tiberius sought 
his chamber when he was calmly awaiting his end by starvation in 
the midst of his sorrowing friends. He reasoned with him, urged 
and entreated him, but in vain. Nerva waived all discussion upon 
the subject, and persisted in his determination. It was averred that 
the sage’s mind had been filled with utter distress at the state of 
public a:ffairs, and that he had resolved to escape by his own act from 
the degradation attending upon it. The suicide of Arruntius, which 
occurred about the same period, is a case of nearly equal significance. 

The young Drusus who had been confined in the vaults of the 
imperial palace was not suffei ed long to linger there. It was per- 
haps from some superstitious feeling that Tiberius in this, as in 
other cases, abstained from the shedding of a prisoner’s blood or 
u.c. 786. effecting his death by direct means. But, according to the 
A,D. 33. story as it is circumstantially related, he caused all aliment 
to be denied him, and suffered him to perish of starvation. This, 
indeed, was the mode of death which the Romans now not uncom- 
monly chose when constrained to put an end to their existence, and 
to this death Agrippina is said to have voluntarily resigned herself, 
under the pangs of her multiplied bereavements and her protracted 
exile. It was thus, through his own perverseness and cruelty, that 
the emperor, now verging towards the end of his career, found him- 
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self supported by only three surviving males of the lineage of 
Caesar, and none of these gave any promise of political ability, or 
had leceived any training in piibiio life. It was reported, indeed, 
that he had given vent to his morose temper with the memorable 
quotation from a tragic writer : ^ After my death perish the world in 
fire ! ’ But a Roman emperor could not he so indifferent to the 
future, for his own security depended on the persuasion of his 
people that on his decease there was a designated successor ready to 
occupy his place, and cut off the hopes of any casual aspirant. Of 
the three princes among whom the world might look for its next 
master, if disposed to accept the ordinary rules of inheritance, 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus, born in 744 (bc 10), was the last of the 
sons of the eldest Drusus, and nephew of the reigning emperor, by 
whom he had been adopted on his father’s death, at the desire of 
Augustus He was reputed to be weak both in health and under- 
standing. Like Agiippa Postiimus he was excluded from public 
affairs, and all political instruction purposely withheld from him. 
Yet he was not perhaps destitute of talents, and devoted himself to 
the study and the composition of books. But it was to his back- 
wardness and apparent stupidity that he probably owed his life. 
The emperor disregarded, and the people altogether forgot him. 
Two other princes remained, both younger than this Claudius 
— Cains, the youngest son of Germanicus, and Tiberius, surnamed 
Gemellus, the child of the second Drusus, both similarly connected 
with the emperor as his sons by adoption. Of these Caius was bom 
in the year 765 (a.d. 12), and Tiberius in 772. The emperor had 
abstained from claiming for them high public frinctions, but he had 
appointed them co-partners in his private heritage, which was equi- 
valent at least to a strong recommendation of their pretensions to 
empire. The elder of the two princes was not unmoved by the 
prospect thus opened to him. He knew himself to be a favourite 
with the legions as the son of Germanicus ; as a child he had been 
introduced into the camps on the Rhine, and had received from the 
soldiers the nickname of Caligula, from the caliga^ or military buskin, 
in which he had been attired. Under the shadow of the palace he 
learnt to dissemble from his early years ; he paid his court sedu- 
lously to the tyrant, and it could be said of him at a later period 
that no man was ever a better servant or a worse master. 

The end of Tiberius was now visibly approaching; but he 
steadily refused to disclose his views regarding the imperial inherit- 
ance. He still owed his safety to the protection of Macro, and ho 
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dared not make a declaration which might turn this minister into an 
enemy, or direct his attention from his own person to that of his 
destined successor. The story that the dying emperor left the choice 
to fortune, by declaring that he would bequeath the empire to the 
one of his children who should first chance to enter his chamber, 
coming from the Jewish historian Josephus, may be dismissed from 
our attention as an Oriental romance. The more sober narratives 
of the Eoman historians allude to no such designation. The story, 
indeed, of the closing days of Tiberius is related in much detail. To 
the last he maintained his inveterate habit of reserve and dissimula- 
tion. The imminence of his dissolution was revealed through the 
clever artifice of his physician ; but at the last it remained a ques- 
tion whether his death was natural, or whether it was hastened at 
least by the direction of Macro, who, when it was for a moment 
A.TT. 790. thought that he would rally from a fainting-fit, caused him 
to be smothered in blankets heaped upon him. However 
this may be, the spirit of the old tyrant finally passed away on March 
16, A.©. 37 . 

The character of Tiberius was execrated by the Romans, and 
their execrations have been echoed, not undeservedly, by ail pos- 
terity. It is of little matter to be able to point out the steps by 
which this character grew worse and worse to the end ; there can 
be no doubt that it was bad from the beginning. For cruelty and 
debauchery no man perhaps m history has attained a name so detest- 
able. Nor would it be worth while to point out the circumstances 
which may, to some extent, palliate the excesses so justly abomi- 
nated. It is important, however, to remark that the crimes and 
vices of this monster were, for the most part, personal and private, 
that his evil influence was shed upon the ^nate and the higher 
class of society in Rome, but had little effect, and was indeed scarcely 
perceived, in the wider circuit of the provinces. It may be said 
that the Roman empire, as a whole, flourished more prosperously, 
more securely, and with more peaceful dignity during the reign of 
Tiberius than perhaps in any other period. Her arms were every- 
where respected, but seldom required to be exercised. Whenever 
they were put forth they were uniformly and promptly successful 
Disturbances on the borders of Numidia and Mauretania were put 
down, and the peace of Africa finally consolidated. The influence 
of the Druids in fomenting sedition in Gaul was ovei-thrown and 
extinguished. If no new conquests were made beyond the Rhine 
and Danube; the Germans were withheld irom any attempt at aggres- 
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sioG, and the manners and arts of Rome continued to advance inxo 
the beait of the hostile territory. The Parthians were awed into a 
tacit acknowledgment of Roman superioiixy. The kingdom of 
Palestine was dehnitiveiy annexed to the dominions of Rome, and 
the Jewish people did noc fail to lecognise the blessings they enjoyed 
from the milder and more equable rule she wielded, after the vio- 
lence and feverish tyranny or their native sovereigns. It v/as made 
a repioach to the government of Tiberius that he left the comman- 
ders in the provinces sometimes for several years together unchanged ; 
and this neglect was imputed to his sapmeness or perhaps his jealousy. 
But the old system of the republic, under which the proconsuls 
held their oihce foi one or t\\ o or three years only, however profit- 
able to the class from which they w'ere selected, had pioved grossly 
oppressive to the provincials, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Tiberius consulted the good of his subjects in purposely ex- 
tending the term of office. On the wffiole, if Rome herself suffeiod 
more under this emperor’s rule than at any previous epoch — and 
such may really have been the case — it may be surmised that the 
same period was one of exceptional felicity to the great bulk of 
the Roman empire 


CHAPTER LYI. 

Cains, surnamed Caligula, succeeds to the empire — Good promise of his early 
reign — His popularity — Hi& weakly constitution broken by dissipation — 
His prodigality and cruelty — Loss of his sister Drusilla — His mind un- 
settled — His logical idea of the sovereign rule — Grandioseuess of hfs con- 
ceptions — His architectural freaks — The bridge at Baise — His expedition 
into Gaul politic and courageous — Menaces Britain — His triumph for pre- 
tended victories — Conspiracy of Chaerea — He is assassinated. — (a.d. 37-11 ) 

Caius C-'ESAK, or Caligula, as he is moie commonly designated in 
history, was now in his twenty-fifth year. He was a candidate for 
supreme power while as yet he had exercised none of the suboidi- 
aate functions of government His constitution w-as weakly. In 
his childhood he had been subject to fits, and was stiU often seized 
with sudden faintings. His brain was excitable ; he seemed to labour 
under constant fever. It was said of him, at least at a later period, 
that he never slept three hours together. He would loam through 
the long corridors of the palace at night, shouting impatiently for 
the dawn ; or if he slumbered his dreams were w^ild and terrible. 
There were many symptoms of madness in his. temperament, inhe- 
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rited^ if we may so suppose, with his Claudian blood, and these could 
not fail to be fatally nourished by the excesses of debauchery in 
which he ultimately plunged. 

Bui the Eoman people were little acquainted with the young 
prince’s infirmities, and they were delighted at the prospect of ex- 
changing the moroseness of the old tyrant they had lost for the youth, 
the affected courtesy, and the brilliant promises of the aspirant 
whom Macro introduced to them. The Senate accepted him as the 
favourite of the army. All the functions of sovereignty were lavishly 
heaped upon him ; and when he declined the title of ‘ Father of his 
country,’ his modesty redoubled the acclamations of his subjects. 
At the same time he made ample promise of gifts and largesses ; 
he issued a general pardon to the occupants of the imperial prisons, 
and recalled the banished from their exile. He burnt before 
the eyes of the people the informations he had received of trea- 
sonable practices, and proscribed the delators and other panders to 
the vices and ciuelties of his predecessor. He restored to cir- 
culation the pamphlets of the patriots Labienus, Cremutius, and 
Cassius Severus, which the Senate had suppressed, declaring that it 
was for the interest of every good prince that history should be 
written and read. He revised the roll of the Senate and the 
knights, bestowing his liberality wherever it seemed to be merited ; 
and finally he restored the comitia for the election of the chief 
magistrates with blind and certainly unavailing magnanimity ; for 
neither the candidates nor the people valued the privilege, and the 
nomination of the emperor was again accepted by common consent. 
The piety of the young ruler was naturally applauded when he 
conveyed the remains of his mother and brother from their distant 
resting-places, and caused them to be solemnly bestowed in the im- 
u.o, 790. perial mausoleum ; nor were the citizens less pleased when 
b.c.37. refrained from pressing for the confirmation of the 
Acts of Tiberius, and allowed the Senate to refuse the deceased tyrant 
the honours of apotheosis. 

That there were some germs of kindliness and generosity in the 
young stripling’s character needs not to be disputed. On accepting 
the consulship he made a popular address, declaring how he would 
devote himself to the conduct of public affairs ; and for the two 
months that followed he seems to have striven assiduously to redeem 
his pledge. Untrained as he was, and immoderate alike in every 
caprice, he threw himself, perhaps, into this work with feverish im- 
petuosity. Some Just and liberal measures are actually connected 
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with Ms name, and these may be generally refened to this brief 
period. The labour was probably beyond his strength. On the 
arrival of his birthday, on the 1st of August, he relaxed from his 
industry to indulge in lavish hospitality. The magnificence he now 
displayed in consecrating a temple to Julius, the founder of his race, 
had not been witnessed for at least two generations. The ceremony 
was conducted by Caius himself in a triumphal chariot; the sacrifices, 
the hymns, the banquets, the shows improved upon the highest tra- 
ditionary models, the emperor presiding over the sports with his 
sisters at his side, surrounded by the priests and flamens of the 
Augustan hero worship. 

But this sudden c])ange from business to enjoyment was a fatal 
one. Eesignmg in the third month the chair of magistracy, Caius 
rushed for recreation into the wildest dissipations. His enthusiasm 
for the public spectacles was the frenzy of one just escaped from a 
hermitage. Soon sated with every fresh object, he sought renewed 
excitement in variety and strangeness. He let fall the mask, so 
loosely worn, of discretion and modesty, and revelled furiously in 
the grossest voluptuousness. But his weak constitution could not 
bear the strain. He was soon prostrated by severe illness, which was 
so much the worse for him, as it disclosed the vast space he actually 
filled in the interests and affections of a people for whom he did not 
really care. He became persuaded on his recovery that his exist- 
ence was acknowledged to be necessary to the empire, and he was 
himself induced to regard it as something sacred and divine. With 
this feeling he had no scruple in taking any measures which his own 
safety might seem to him to require, nor did he long delay to put to 
death the young Tiberius, whom he had already cozened out of hia 
share in the imperial inheritance. 

After the murder of the prince his kinsman the next step of the 
young tyrant, who was rapidly becoming an adept in statecraft, was 
to rid himself of the onerous protection of his benefactor Macro. 
With the fate of Macro was associated that of his consort Ennia, who 
had sought to consolidate her husband’s influence by surrendering 
herself to the emperor’s passion. Both fell by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner without accusation or process of any kind, and such was the 
simple mode of destroying obnoxious personages that came from this 
time into vogue, and was admitted apparently without a murmur. 
Macro and his wife were mean and vulgar culprits ; but the citizens 
must have lost all sense of self-respect when they witnessed the 
death of Silanus, one of the most illustrious of their nobles, and the 
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father-in-law of the emperor himself, who, after his daughter's 
decease, fell into disfavour, was first deprived of his military com- 
mand in Africa, threatened with impeachment, and, when the orator 
charged with the accusation shrank from the odious task, was sum- 
marily commanded to kill himself. It is probable that in this, as 
in other instances which quickly followed, the emperor, who had 
lavished the large treasure accumulated by Tiber i us, was prompted 
by the requirements of his ever-increasing extravagance. 

The feelings of the profligate, thus hardened in cruelty, were 
suddenly embittered by a domestic loss which seems to have helped 
to shatter his reason. Gains had three sisters; the scandalous 
rumours of the day insinuated that he indulged in incestuous com- 
merce with each of them ; it can hardly be doubted but that one, 
Drusilla, was the object of a vicious passion. During his late ill- 
ness he had actually named her as the heiress of his honours and 
official dignities. On her death, which followed immediately upon 
his own recovery, he was plunged into despair. He appointed her a 
funeral of extraordinary magnificence, and commanded that all busi- 
ness sliould be suspended on pain of death. He engaged the Senate 
to decree her divine honours. She was to bear in heaven the title 
of Panthea, the universal divinity, and her worship was enjoined on 
all the cities of Italy and the provinces. A citizen was found to 
swear that he had beheld her ascend into heaven, whereupon the 
TJ.C. 791 . crazy monster declared that if any man dared to mourn 
A.D. 38. fQj. jjgj. death he should be punished, for she had become 
a goddess ; if anyone rejoiced at her deification he should be pun- 
ished also, for she was dead. 

The idea was no doubt logical, but, as may sometimes happen, 
it was logic pushed to absurdity. Such, indeed, was the character 
of this empeior's mind : he had had no training for affairs to teach 
him the difference between the logical and the practical. Augustus 
and Tiberius had learnt in the school of experience the policy of 
allowing their subjects to indulge in a dream of independence 
after they had lost the reality. Cains, when he found himself 
the master of a legion of slaves, felt no shame nor scruple in 
asserting his power and exacting their devotion. He despised 
as ignoble the caution of his predecessors in disclaiming the 
full acknowledgment of their undoubted prerogatives. He re- 
garded himself not as a prince or imperator, but as a king, and 
he had learnt what was kingly rule ftom the examples of Oriental 
aovereignties, and particularly from Herod Agrippa, then ruling over 
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Judaea, with whom he had been brought up in the palace of Tibe- 
rius. A grotesque instance is given of bis habit of thus pushing 
reason to practical extremes, in the case of the priest of Diana at 
Aricia, who was reputed to hold his office on the tenure of defending 
it against any aggressor, for anyone might slay him and seize 
upon it. If so wild an usage had ever actually existed we may be 
sure that it had long fallen into desuetude. But the story rendeied 
current by the credulity of popular antiquarians excited the curi- 
osity and horror of the vulgar ; and Gains, as a shrewd proscriber 
of all hollow pretensions, affected indignation that the incumbent of 
the office should enjoy his dignity unassailed. He instigated, ws 
are assured, a stronger man to seek him in the sacred grove, and 
required him to defend his preferment with his life. 

It was one of the conceptions of imperial greatness that fastened 
itself on the uneasy mind of Cams, that everything he did and every- 
thing connected with him should be grandiose in style. After the 
death of two of his wives and the divorce of a third, he chose a 
fourth, named Csesonia, who became his favourite, for her size rather 
than her beauty. He is said to have complained that his epoch was 
illustrated by no public calamities on the scale of the Varian mas- 
sacre under Augustus, or the fall of the theatre of FidensB, at which 
50,000 persons are said to have perished, in the last reign. On one 
occasion, when provoked by the indifference of the multitude to 
some of his shows, he uttered the extravagant exclamation, ^ Would 
that the people of Rome had but one neck ! * He executed great 
architectural undertakings, completing the temple of Augustus, 
which Tiberius had never cared to finish, restoring the theatre of 
Pompeius, and laying the foundations at least of an amphitheatre of 
bis own. He designed and began the noble aqueduct which bore 
the name of Aqua Claudia, a work of manifest utility, in which he 
followed the old Roman tradition of conveying water in a conduit 
ttbove-gx*ound on a vast succession of arches of brick or stone, which 
might have been quite as well transmitted, at the least possible 
expense, through pipes beneath the soil One of his most ex- 
•travagant freaks was the throwing of a bridge from his enlarged 
residence on the Palatine to the opposite eminence of the Capitol, 
ill order, as he said, to make him next neighbour to Jupiter, with 
whom ne claimed equal divinity. The account we have received of 
this structure is quite indefinite; the slight traces which* seem to 
have been recently discovered scarcely suffice to ascertain its exact 
direction or character. Perhaps it mainly consisted of a gallery 
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thrown h*om one roof to another of certain basilicas and temples 
which intervened between the northern angle of the one hill and the 
south-eastern face of the other. 

The most remarkable, however, of all these creations was the 
bridge which Cams constructed across the bay of Baiss, from Bauli 
to Futeoii. It seems that there existed already a natural spit of land 
on the one side and a mole of 1,200 feet in length on the other ; and 
if an excuse be required for -what may have been a mere act of 
caprice, it is possible that the emperor may have conceived the plan 
of making a secure roadstead within the recess of the bay. Agrippa, 
indeed, had previously constructed such a harbour in the same 
locality, but on a smaller scale. But after all the design of Cains 
extended only to connecting the two points by a bridge of boats, a 
structure fragile and precarious at the best. This purpose he 
effected, and led a body of troops in triumph along the roadway 
which he built high and broad with solid earth and stonework. His 
triumph ended in a disastrous accident, by which crowds of the 
spectators suffered drowning, the tyrant, it is maliciously asserted, 
enjoying the spectacle, and forbidding them to be rescued. It does 
not appear that the bridge was ever used again. It seems to have 
speedily perished, and little trace of it remains either on the spot 
itself or in the records of the period. 

Among the tasteless extravagances of the day none reached a 
greater height at this period than that of the table. The vulgar rich 
did not now surround themselves with the graces of luxury ; it was 
their pride to amaze their guests with what was simply costliest and 
most difficult of attainment. It was for their rarity only that pea- 
cocks and nightingales and the tongues and brains of phoenicopters 
(possibly flamingoes) could be regarded as delicacies. But in these 
excesses it was the passion of Caius to surpass all previous examples. 
He contrived, we are as.sured, to expend an amount of 80,000^. 
on a single repast; and, having effected this, he could say compla- 
cently, ^ A man should be frugal except he be a C®sar.' The vehe- 
ment ambition to be first in whatever he undertook extended to 
charioteering as well as to gluttony. Nor was it much better wherf 
the prince presented himself to the Senate as an orator, and de- 
manded the applause which was only too sure to follow. His 
passion for fame degenerated into brutal envy. He caused, we are 
told, the statues of the heroes of the republic to be cast down, and 
deprived the images of illustrious houses of the insignia by which 
they were distinguished, the Cincinnati of their ringlets, the Torquafa 
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of tHeir golden collars. He forbade the last descendant of the great 
Pompeins to bear the surname of Magnus. Finally, he commanded 
the works of Virgil and Livy to be removed from public libraries ; 
the one, he said, had neither genius nor learning, the other was a 
careless blunderer. 

Yet Gains, capricious tyrant as he was, could tear himself away 
from the persecution of the living and the desecration of the dead to 
undertake an enterpidse of some boldness and carry it resol utelj 
into effect. History seems to have mistaken the true character ol 
his expedition into Gaul and to the frontier of the Rhine, in the 
year 39, His object was, not to make an attack upon the 39 , 

enemies of Rome, or extend the limits of the empire, but 
to surprise and overthrow one of the provincial governors, Lentulus 
Gsetulicus, who from his distant camp at Treveri or Colonia, had 
already defied Tiberius, and refused to surrender his command. It is 
not improbable that this audacious proconsul had joined in a con- 
spiracy with persons of distinction at Rome against the ruler of the 
state. The secret of the plot, if such it were, was betiayed, and its 
leaders seized and cut off in Gaul. The sisters of the emperor were 
implicated in the process, and condemned to banishment. The ac- 
count of this expedition is rendered grotesque by various circum- 
stances which have been recorded of it ; but whatever follies Cams 
may have committed, there can be little doubt that the expedition 
itself was an able and effective stroke of policy. 

It is more difficult to attach any serious significance to the second 
expedition of this prince against Britain. We are told that he pene- 
trated in the following year to the shore of the Channel, at Ges- 
soriacum, or Boulogne, with the intention of making a descent upon 
the island from which the great CaBsar had withdrawn with so little 
glory. He had collected his legions for embarkation, and reviewed 
them himself from a galley at sea ; but suddenly with the sound of 
trumpets he issued the command to pile arms and pick up shells on 
the beach. Collected in a heap together, these ‘ spoils of the ocean,’ 
as Cains described them, were sent to Rome, and the Senate was 
directed to deposit them solemnly among the treasures in the 
Capitol. We can hardly doubt that there was more in this pre- 
tended farce than meets the eye ; possibly the British chiefs had 
made some act of submission ; possibly the shells may have been a 
tribute of jewels from the Rutupian oyster-beds. We must be pre- 
pared to find some portion of Roman history disguised at this period 
in pasquinade. 
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We are assured, however, whether it be in jest or earnest, that 
Cains now proclaimed that he had placed his foot upon the ocean, 
and 1 educed it to submission for ever. Accordingly he gave orders 
for preparing a triumph on a scale of unprecedented magnifi- 
cence. He collected, for lack of veritable captives, a few German 
slaves or fugitives, or hired the tallest he could obtain of the Gauls, 
causing them to dye their hair red and let it grow, and learn to 
babble a few words of the German language. But other matters 
seem to have intervened which caused delay ; the senators neg- 
lected to issue the requisite decrees, and when at last, on their 
master's nearer approach, they roused themselves to make prepara- 
tions, they found him furious with anger, and full of threats of the 
vengeance he would execute upon them. ‘ For the Senate,* he said, 
‘ I will be neither a prince nor a citizen, but,’ clapping his hand 
on his sword, ‘ an imperator and a conqueror.’ He forbade them to 
come forth to meet him, and waiving the offer of a triumph which 
they had too long withheld, made his entry with the show of an 
ovation only, and scattered money to the populace. His demeanour 
to his nobles grew more insolent and more menacing. To show 
the mean estimation in which he held them he threatened, it was 
said, to make his horse a consul. One day, at a public banquet, 
when the consuls were reclining beside him, he burst suddenly into 
a fit of laughter ; and when they com’teously inquired into the cause 
of his mirth, astounded them by coolly replying that he was think- 
ing how with one word he could cause both their heads to roll on 
the fioor. He amused himself with similar banter even with his 
favourite, Csesonia. While fondling her neck he is reported to 
have said, ^ Fair as it is, how easily I could sever it ! ’ 

But the end of this monstrous principate was drawing near, not 
from the general indignation of the Senate or the people, but from 
resentment at a private affront. The emperor chose to insult a 
tribune of his praetorians, Cassius Chasrea, with injurious language 
and gestures, imputing to him effeminacy or cowardice. This man 
resolved on a bloody revenge. He concocted bis schemes with a 
few others, men of no public distinction, but who felt themselves 
personally aggrieved. There was no design of sacrificing the tyrant, 
like Julius C^sar, in the curia, or proclaiming tyianny at an end. 
The conspiracy, it seems, was whispered to the emperor, who mis- 
took the persons indicated, and was baffled by the constancy of a 
woman who was examined under torture about it. Still delays 
occurred and hesitation prevailed. Four days did Cains preside 
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in the theatre surrounded by the men who had sworn to slay him, 
but still lacked the courage. At last, as he was passing through a 
vaulted passage between the palace and the circus, and inspecting a 
troop o£ choribters who were engaged to sing upon the stage, 
Cha&rea and another tribune, Sabinus, fell suddenly upon him and 
struck him down. Some of their party crowded upon him, while 
others kept off his German body-guards, until they had xj.c.iu. 
pierced him with thirty wounds and left him dead upon the 
ground. The assailants all escaped through private passages, and 
some fiiendly hands took up tlie body and thrust it, imperfectly 
consumed, into a shallow tomb in the Lamian gardens. 


CHAPTER LVn. 

Olaudius js acknowledged by the prsetorians as Emperor, and thrust by them 
upon the Senate — His timid precautions — His figure and countenance — ^He 
is uxorious and gluttonous, but in other respects abstinent and laborious 
in public afiairs — His enlightened policy, and able government of the 
provinces — Victories of his lieutenants Galba, Corbulo, and Suetonius in 
Germany and Africa — Aulus Plautins invades Britain — Claudius visits the 
island in person — Yespasianus reaches the Exe and Severn — 0 storms 
Scapula defeats Oaraetacus — Claudius triumphs — Settlement of affairs in 
the East — Palestine restored to Herod Agrippa — Condition of the Jews in 
Rome — Their quarrels with the Alexandrians, and with the Cliristians at 
Rome — The wives of Claudius —Story of Messalina — Remarks on the 
sources of the imperial history — The freedmen of the palace — Claudius 
marries Agrippina, daughter of Germaniciis — She intrigues for her son 
Nero agaiu&t Britannicus, the son of Messalina — Claudius dies by poison. 
— (a.p. 41—54 ) 

The death of the tj^ant w^as promptly announced to the Senate, 
as the only existing national council, and voices were heard invoking 
the name of the Republic, and proposing the restoration of tj.c. 7,94. 
freedom. It was easy to come to an agreement to destroy 
the infant child of the late Cjssar, together with its mother, Csesonia, 
and to decree honours to the assassins, but there the harmony of the 
assembly ceased. The actual consuls were men of no special mark, 
the mere creatures and nominees of the emperor. More than one 
among the nobles started forth, and urged his own superior claims to 
the appointment, but all was for the moment confusion and inde- 
csision. Meanwhile certain of the guards were roaming through the 
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palace, and dj’ew from behind the curtains in which he had con- 
cealed himself a personage whom they recognised as the feeble 
Claudius, the undo of their murdered chief. They led him, with 
perhaps no definite piiipo=e, to the camp of the praetorians; the 
soldiers at once seized on the opportunity to extort a largess, and 
Claudius, more dead than alive with amazement and alarm, wae 
lavish in his promises. The praetorians bore him on their shoulders 
into the curia, and peremptorily required the senators to accept him, 
as the last living representative of the Caesars. All opposition 
quailed before the will of the soldiers, and the oiSces and honours 
of empire were at once heaped upon the man who up to that 
day had been deemed unfit to discharge the meanest functions of 
civil or military government. The collapse of the republican senti- 
ment was as complete as it was sudden. It was just discovered 
perhaps that Caius had left the treasury and the granaries of the 
city equally empty ; and that if Rome did not appoint an emperor 
she must accept a dictator. The time had come wlien the former 
was deemed the less odious monster of the two. 

The liberators of yesterday were sacrificed as criminals on the 
morrow ; but with the death of Ch^erea and Sabiniis Claudius pro- 
fessed himself satisfied, and his fears prompted him to propitiate 
his nobles by kindly and even humble compliance rather than crush 
them by severe measures of repression. It was well, indeed, that 
his fears took this turn, for his alarm for his personal safety was 
excessive and unmanly. It was from this time that the Roman 
emperors, at least the weakest among them, condescended to the 
precautions of Oriental tyrants, requiring soldiers to stand around 
them at their banquets and public receptions, and all who ap- 
proached them to be examined lost they should bear concealed 
weapons. Thus reassm-ed, Claudius published a general amnesty, 
and recalled to their homes many state-exiles. He suffered 
the wretched sisters of Caius, Julia and Agrippina, to return 
and resume their intrigues or dissipations. Many instances of his 
kindness and generosity were popularly recorded. The provinces 
were favoured no less than the city ; the statues which Gains had 
snatched from Greece and Asia were generally sent back. The 
honours Claudius paid to the memory of his brother Germanicus, to 
Augustus and to Livia, were regarded as a pledge that he would 
take their examples for his model. I/Yhen by chance a report of his 
assassination was spread abroad the people weie violently excited, 
they assailed the senators and the soldiers with cries of treason and 
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parricide, and were not to be appeased till their favourite actually 
reappeared in person. 

The records of Roman history combine in presenting us with a 
most unfa voui able picture of the emperor, both as legards his bodily 
and his intellectual quahhcations. Of the first, indeed, little need 
be said. Undoubtedly theie is no evidence foithcoming on which 
we can question the account we have leceived of his feeble health, 
his shambling gait, his mibshapen limbs and figure ; though, indeed, 
numerous busts exist which concur in representing his countenance, 
albeit handsome and intelligent, yet depressed with an appeal aiice of 
pain and perplexity of spirit. He was uxoiious by temperament, 
and null ried a nuiu ber of wives in succession ; but he exorcised un- 
usual lestraint upon some excesses too common to his class and his 
family. The Romans, whose groat men had geneiaily been remark- 
ably abstemious, afibeted special disgust at his reputed convivial 
indulgence^', but liis gluttony was at the worst but a personal failing ; 
he did not lavish the trea^ires of the empire in indiscriminate and 
public dissipation. The poverty in which he found himself at the 
outset of his career of emphe was pei haps the best guarantee against 
such extiavagances, for he shiank from leplenisbing his coffeis, like 
Cams, by the proscription of his nobles and the confiscation of their 
estates. 

But Claudius was noL only innocent, as legarded the state, in his 
personal habits ; he set himself diligently to labour for the public 
weal, and he acquitted himself, if the truth he told, with no iictle 
distinction. The ancients, blinded, as it would seem, by the sys- 
tematic deception of the compilers of the impeiial history at that 
epoch, gave him no credit for the intelligent interest he took m 
public affairs, nor for the prosperous issue of his measures It may 
be shown, however, indubitably that Claudius carried out, as far as 
the times allowed, the enlightened policy of extending Roman citi- 
zenship in the provinces In this respect he took a larger view of 
the tiuG requirements of state policy than any of the Caesars since 
Juhus 111 recurring to sumptuary enactments and other antique 
piinciples of government he followed at lease the example of 
Augustus, and accepted the conclusions which the ancients gene- 
rally pronounced to be the wisest. He devoted himself personally 
to the administration of law, tiring out his judges and assessors by 
his unwearied application to business ; and, indeed, in his conduct 
of public affairs he was singulai ly constant and laborious. He may 
have failed to leave any specific mark of his wisdom or ingenuity ; 
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he may hare subjected himself to ridicule not wholly undeserved 
by the slowness of his intellect or the pedantry of his measures ; 
but it is clearly unfair to stigmatise him, as has been too commonly 
done, as an imbecile fool tossed upon a throne by a freak of fortune. 

We may speak even more confidently of this ruler’s success in 
the conduct of foreign afiairs. The government of the provinces 
seems to have been maintained with vigour and the governors 
themselves kept firmly in check by the administration at home. 
Seivius Galba, an able officer of the antique stamp, led his 
forces across the Rhine and inflicted chastisement on the Chatti. 
Corbulo, another tiue Roman captain, gained a victory over the 
Chauci, and was making preparations for fui'ther conquests by the 
construction of roads and bridges, when he was required to desist 
from attempting to advance the limits of the empire. The majesty 
of Rome was vindicated against the Maurusii, a tribe of the still 
unsettled province of Mauretania. Suetonius Paullinus was the first 
of the Romans to penetrate the range of the Atlas. But Claudius 
resolved to execute the plan, which Augustus had prematurely an- 
nounced, of an invasion and thorough subjugation of the great 
A.n. 43. island of Britain. In the year 43 his lieutenant Aulus 
A ti. 796 . piautius led a well-appointed army of four legions across 
the Channel. It is probable that he effected his landing on the coast 
of Kent, and advanced towards the lowest fords of the Thames. He 
overcame all resistance, and, crossing that river, awaited the arrival 
of the Emperor, who chose that the triumph which was to follow 
should seem to be won by his own personal exertions. The Trino- 
bantes, the people of Essex and Hertfordshire, were quickly sub 
A.D. 51. dued ; and the base of the Roman command was fixed at 
u.c. 804 . capital, Camulodunum, or Colchester, where a Claudian 
colony w’as established, and from whence direct communication was 
maintained by sea with tbe Continent. 

Having accomplished this feat in the space of sixteen days — 
which certainly indicates some vigour and decision of character — 
the emperor returned to Rome, from whence it was impolitic for the 
ruler of the empire to be long absent. In his absence the Roman 
arms made rapid progress. Yespasianus reduced the south-western 
parts of the island, as far as the Exe and the Severn. Ostorius 
Scapula advanced to the Wye and the foot of the Welsh mountains, 
in the country of the Silures. At the entrance into these rugged 
fortresses he encountered a desperate resistance. The Britons were 
led by a prince named Caractacus. The site of the famous battle in 
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Ivhicii the Britons weie utterly routed has not been ascertained. It 
lay, BO doubt, among the gorges which descend into the Talley of 
the Wye or the Severn. Caractacus escaped irom the slaughter, 
but was soon afterwards delivered to the Bomans by Cartismandua, 
queen of the Brigantes. He was sent with his family to Eome, and 
led in the triumph which Claudius now celebrated in a fashion 
somewhat different from that of the triumphs of old. He seated 
himself before the gates of the praetorian camp, attended by a body- 
guard, and surrounded by the multitude of citizens. His consort, 
Agrippina, clothed like himself in a military garb, occupied the tri- 
bunal at his side, the ensigns of a Eoman army floating over his 
head. Caractacus was allowed to address the emperor in a speech 
which W’’as not unworthy of a patriot chief ; and Claudius, to his 
great honour, spared him the fate which had befallen the captives 
of so many imperators before him — such as Pontius the Samnite, 
and Perseus, and Jugurtha, and Yercingetorix. 

Claudius effected also a further settlement of the frontier pro- 
vinces in the East. The suppliant princes who had thronged the 
court of Tiberius and Caius were relieved from their attendance, 
and sent to govern their native realms in dependence upon the 
sovereign empire. An Antiochus was restored to the thione of 
Commagene, and a Mithridates, who claimed descent from the great 
Eastern hero, received a grant of the kingdom of the Bosporus; 
while Polemo, its recent occupant, was compensated with a district 
of Cilicia. Herod Agrippa was confirmed in his sway over Galilee ; 
but Claudius, finding him popular among the Jewish people, and as- 
sured of his loyalty to Borne, did not scruple to divest the empire of 
the province ol* Palestine and annex it to his dominions. The J ews, 
who had been alarmed, and were indeed on the brink of rebellion, at 
the threat of Caius to place his own statue in their temple, welcomed 
this concession. The return of Agrippa to Jerusalem was celebrated 
as a national tiiumph; but when he ventured to strengthen the 
fortifications of his city this act of sovereignty was promptly for- 
bidden. He well knew the necessity of leaning upon Borne, for 
his people were divided into two rival factions which neither force 
nor policy could unite. While the Jewish party were bent fanati- 
call} on the maintenance of the ancient customs, and required him 
to conform to their rites and holy law, the Heiienisers, hardly less 
numerous and powerful, elevated him above all such usages, and 
pressed upon him the attributes of divinity. At J erusalem Agrippa 
was obliged to enact the Jew; but at Csesarea he might play the 
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part of a Greek and a keatlien. Here it was that the populace 
greeted the harangue he addressed them with the cry, ‘ It is the 
voice of a god, and not of a man/ But he was smitten, we read, 
at the same moment with a sore disease, and died after a few days’ 
v.o. 797 . illness. Eorae reverted upon his death to her former 
A.i>. 44. policy ; the deceased king’s son was retained in Italy as a 
hostage, and the kingdom of Agrippa was annexed once more to 
the proconsular province of Syria. 

The position of the Jewish people resident at this time at Eome 
requires special notice. For several generations the Jews had been 
accustomed to roam beyond the narrow limits of their own country, 
They settled in great numbers in the w^ealthy cities on the Euphiates ; 
they formed a large portion of the population of Alexandria ; they 
frequented all the marts of commerce in Greece and the islands, and 
to Eome more especially they iiocked, generally with the view of 
bettering their condition by traffic. At Eome a large class of small 
pedlars and hucksters of this nation peopled a whole district in the 
city ; but many of the Jews were men and women of great accom- 
plishments, who ingratiated themselves with the highest families, 
and familiarised them with the peculiar rites and doctrines of their 
own religion. Julius Csssar had shown them great favour; Augustus 
had deigned to extend his patronage to them ; under Tiberius they 
had provoked the government by their turbulence and quarrels 
among themselves or with their neighbours, and that emperor had 
severely chastised them by deporting 4,000 of their number to the 
pestilential swamps of Sardinia. Under Claudius they renewed 
their contests with their inveterate foes the Alexandrians, then resi- 
dent together with them in the city. It seems probable that the 
dissensions between the orthodox Jews and the sect of Christiana 
which was beginning to arise among them exasperated these troubles, 
and required the strong control of the government. The occurrence 
of a great scarcity, which rendered the subsistence of the Eoman 
population precarious, was a further reason for the expulsion of the 
Jews from Eome, decreed by Claudius, though certainly not put 
strictly in execution. 

But the feature in this prince’s character which has been 
rendered the most prominent by the historians, and has made him 
for the most part a byword for weakness and stupidity, is his sub- 
jection to the women whom he made his wives. Of these the first 
was a Plautia, the second an JBMa, both of whom he found occasion 
to divorce ; the third was the infamous Valeria Messalina, worse and 
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more ill-fated tlian either. The irregularity of her conduct has been 
painted in the most glaring colours, and the art with which she 
contrived to deceive her husband has been a common theme with 
prurient satirists. To retain her influence over her weak consort she 
allied herself with his freedmen and favourites, joined with them in 
selling appointments and extorting bribes, until, perhaps, she 
entangled herself in their toils, and fell at last a victim to their 
machinations. The story of her fall, as reported in all the records 
of the times, is undoubtedly one of the most striking incidents in 
Roman history, and must not be omitted in a sketch like this ; but 
some deduction must surely be made from the confidence which we 
are expected to place in it. We are required to believe that this 
wicked woman, after indulging herself in the vilest and most pro- 
miscuous amours, cast her eyes on a young, a handsome, and a 
virtuous noble named Silius, and induced him, by the offer of 
sharing the throne with her, to go through the rite of marriage 
in due form with every public solemnity. Claudius, it is said, 
was absent from Rome. All the world knew of the flagrant enor- 
mity ; he was the last to be informed of the dishonour of his house. 
When his freedmen at last disclosed it to him they could with dijSi- 
culty induce him to persist in exacting the due punishment of the 
crime. Both Silius and Messalina were put to death ; but so stolid 
was the injured husband, that for days after he used to ask for the 
wife whose death he had forgotten, and wonder at her not appearing 
at his table. Such is the extraordinary tale which the gravest 
historians stedfastly aver; it is only from one obscure intimation 
that we seem casually to learn that the marriage was a contrivance 
of Claudius himself, who, we must suppose, had divorced his wife 
beforehand, through fear of a soothsayer’s announcement that the 
husband of Messalina was destined to a speedy death. The a.d. 48, 
greatest of the Romans were not superior to such wretched 
superstitions, and we may well believe that Claudius could be 
worked upon by intriguers in the palace thus to rid them of a 
woman whom they might hate or fear. 

But an important consideration depends upon this story. In the 
narrative of the early history of Rome it has been necessary to 
pause from time to time and warn the reader that our authorities 
are little to be depended upon, and that it is from the general com- 
plexion of their accounts, rather than from particular relations, that 
we must gather our conceptions of the time and people. A similar 
caution must now be given in regard to the history of the Caesars. 
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Wq iiare been expressly assured that the story of Tiberius was 
gravely falsified by the writers of the time through fear or hatred, 
and it is impossible to say how fairly the great historian of the 
empire, Tacitus, has sifted the contemporary materials which lay 
before him. But there is distinct reason to believe that the affairs 
of Claudius were studiously misrepresented. Among the narratives 
which professed to detail them none weie so popularly knowm as 
the scandalous memoirs of Agrippina, whose motive in writing 
them could only be to blast the fame of Messalina, to discredit the 
mi^mory of Claudius, and to magnify her own merits and those of 
her son Nero. Whatever she may have advanced in favour of this 
prince and of herself has been overwhelmed by an opposite wave of 
adverse testimony, but her evidence against her unfortunate hus- 
band — for she succeeded to tlie vacant place of Messalina — was 
greedily accepted by the class of political pamphleteers and ribald 
anecdotists who constituted the historians of the following genera- 
tion. The personal history of the Koman emperors, though written 
under very different circumstances, is hardly more to be relied on 
than the history of the Roman kings. 

On the death of Messalina there enseud a fierce struggle in the 
palace for the succession to the imperial couch. Claudius had 
allowed himself to conduct a great portion of his affairs, both 
domestic and public, through the agency of his freednien, all Greeks 
by nation, and fully endowed with the dexterity and suppleness of 
their race. The introduction of these foreign ministers into the 
affairs of state was a novelty in Roman usage, and was justly 
regarded as an affront to the knights and senators who had been 
entrusted with such functions by earlier princes. It may be feared 
that the Romans themselves were becoming moie and more inca- 
pable of discharging public duties eflSciently. So it was that 
Narcissus, Calhstus, and Pallas put forth each a candidate for 
maniage with the emperor ; but Agrippina, who eventually gained 
the prize, owed it more, it was said, to her special opportunities as 
the niece of Claudius, and to her own seductive arts, than to the 
favour even of her powerful champion Pallas. This second heroine 
of the name was a daughter of Germanicus, and sister of Cains 
Caligula. The union of uncles with their nieces was repugnant to 
the feelings and to the laws of the Romans ; but at the instance of an 
obsequious senator the emperor gladly consented to limit the restric- 
tion to the daughters of the uncle’s sister, whereas Agrippina was 
the daughter of his brother. Her first object was to compass the 
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death of Lollia, a divorced consort of Caius, who had now presumed 
to court alliance with Claudius. But she next devoted all her indu- 
ence to intriguing for the succession of her son by a former 
husband, Domitius. She spared no pains, and probably no false- 
hood, to disgust her facile spouse with the memory of the wretched 
Messalina, by whom he had a son, to whom he had given the name 
of Britannicus. At the same time she secured the betrothal of her 
own son to Octavia, the sister of Britannicus, and engaged the 
emperor to place him on a level with his own child in every favour 
and honour he could bestow. The young Domitius, adopted into 
the imperial family, received the name of Neio. Agrippina took 
care to assure herself of the support of the army, and founded the 
military colony of Coionia Agrippinensis at Cologne. Here she had 
herself been born, here she had stood as a child in the prsetorium of 
her father, Germanicus, who was still held in honour among the 
veterans of the Ehenish provinces. She assumed a conspicuous 
place in military spectacles, taking hei seat by the emperor’s side ; 
it was thus she beheld the submission of Caractacus, and also 
witnessed a grand naval review or combat on the lake Fuciniis. 
Her face was associated with the emperor’s on the coinage. 

Under the influence of his freedmen and his intriguing consort 
Claudius was induced to prosecute many noble Romans, and to 
commit various cruelties. His constitution was prematurely worn 
out by its natural weakness and, no doubt, habitual excesses. But 
by the time that Nero, now in his sixteenth year, was actually united 
to Octavia, and the plans of Agrippina had become ripe, the poor old 
man’s existence might seem too long protracted. Claudius fell sick, 
indeed, but his sickness was not mortal. He quitted Rome, where 
he had been wont to keep constant residence for the prosecution of 
his laborious aifairs, and betook himself to the more genial climate 
of the Campanian coast. But Agrippina resolved to hasten his end. 
The crime of poisoning was now rife in Rome. Caius had made a 
study of the science, and had doubtless encouraged and instructed 
other professors. One of these, the infamous Locusta, has obtained 
a name in the annals of crime, and is dignified by the grave irony 
cf Tacitus with the title of an instrument of monarchy,* The men 
accused her of having aided many wicked wives to rid themselves of 
their husbands ; but the only case which history records ^ o, sot 
against her is that of Claudius. It is said that the em- 
peror was poisoned with a dish of mushrooms, a favourite delicacy 
of his supper-table. But perhaps it was an over -dose; he vomited, 
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and the drag failed of its effect. Agrippina hastily secured the 
services of the physician in attendance, who thrust a poisoned feather 
down the patient’s throat under pretence of assisting him, and the 
effect, it seems, was sufficiently rapid. 


CHAPTER LVin. 

Retrospect of the government of Claudius— Nero accepted as Emperor by the 
praetorians and the citizens — Favourable promise of his reign under the 
ministry of Seneca and Burrhus — ^The ‘ Quinquennium Neronis ’ — Agrip- 
pina’s domineering spirit — She threatens to supplant him with Britannicus, 
and drives him to contrive that prince’s death — Schism between the mother 
and son — Nero falls into heentiousness and cruelty — ^Review of the general 
principles of polity embraced by the first Caesars respectively. — (a.b. 5^4-59.) 

The principate of Claudius had been, on the whole, a period of 
general prosperity and contentment. The empire had been afflicted, 
indeed, by a widespread dearth which had been felt in the city as 
well as in many of the provinces There had been disturbances, as 
we have seen, in the city, occasioned apparently by the turbulent 
spirit of the Jewish element in the population. On the other hand, 
the arms of Rome had been crowned with success in Britain and in 
Germany ; the governors of the provinces had been kept under due 
control ; the Senate had been treated by the emperor with studied 
respect, and hut few of its members had suffered capitally for overt 
or manifest treason ; the people had been well-fed and sedulously 
amused, the shows in the arena being made bloodier, and therefore 
more popular, than ever. Nevertheless it may well be believed 
feliat the emperor had gained no personal favour. His temperament 
was dull, his demeanour ungainly ; the city rang with stories of his 
absence of mind, his folly, and his gluttony; his fatuity, as the sport 
of successive wives and favourites, brought upon him more contempt 
and odium than all the vices of the Coasars before him. He suffered, 
however, more than all from the deliberate intention of his latest 
u.c. 80T. consort, Agrippina, to blast his reputation and to lower the 
a.d. 54. estimation of his son Britannicus, in order to enhance the 
popular expectation of her own child, Domitius Nero. With the 
assistance of the philosopher Seneca, whom she befriended, and to 
whom she had given Nero as a pupil, she held up this upstart prince 
to the gaze of the citizens, and had already prepared the way for his 
succession before she allowed herself to expedite the event by the use 
of poison. 
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With the philosopher Seneca Agrippina had associated the pre- 
fect of the praetorians, Bm-rhus, in the care of her son's interests. 
Though admitted himself by adoption into the imperial family, the 
sacred stock of the Clandii and the Julii, and thus constituted in a 
legal sense the eldest scion and legitimate heir of the Caesarian house, 
Nero might nevertheless apprehend that to the mass of the citizens 
Britannicus still appeared the true representative of the sire from 
whose loins he sprang. But the prsetorians accepted eagerly the 
claimant whom their prefect presented to them. Any popular 
scruple that might have asserted itself was speedily repressed. 
It was felt, perhaps, by many that the real parentage of the child 
of the corrupt Messalma was doubtful at the best. Nero was 
at least the elder of the two, and in Nero the Romans were care- 
fully taught to expect a genial ruler, a prince of talent and accom- 
plishments, recommended by the natural beauty of his person, and 
by the cultivated graces of his demeanour. As far, indeed, as the 
tuition of an able teacher could go, the youth had been trained to 
discharge the functions of sovereignty both well and popularly. 

Nor did the commencement of the reign which was to follow, 
and which became at last the most justly detested of all the im- 
perial series, belie the hopes and expectations of the people. I'he 
first five years of Nero’s principate, the famous ‘ Quinquennium 
Neronis,’ were long celebrated as an era of virtuous and ablt* 
government. Under Seneca’s guidance (for Seneca, assisted by the 
manly sense of Burrhus, was the ruling spirit of the time), Nero 
held the balance between the Senate and the people, and succeeded 
in gratifying both. His teachers did perhaps the best they could, 
both for him and for his subjects, in the general counsels of modera- 
tion and clemency which they showered upon him. ‘ Be courteous,’ 
they said, ^ and moderate j shun cruelty and rapine ; abstain from 
blood; let youth indeed enjoy its pleasures, amuse yourself, but 
hurt no man.’ And to these counsels the favourite of fortune, 
flattered on ail sides, with every wish gratified, had for a time no 
dififlculty in conforming himself. 

But Nero’s first and worst foes were those of his own household, 
and especially his own mother Agrippina. The confidant of this 
unscrupulous and ambitious woman had been her husband’s freed- 
man and minister Pallas. It was to weaken Agrippina’s influence 
over her son, which was entirely evil, that the young emperor’s 
advisers combined to effect the overthrow of this powerful instru- 
ment Seneca, indeed, may have felt himself under some obligations 
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to PaliaSj and when a charge of treason was brought against him he 
offered to defend him ; nevertheless he was disgraced and dismissed 
irom court. Agrippina now ventured to use threats. She declared 
that Britannicus was aiTived at manhood ; she hinted that he was 
after all the true and natural heir of Claudius ; and she allowed it to 
be understood that in the last resort she was ready to present him to 
the soldiers as their lawful emperor. From the day of her son’s 
elevation she seemed resolved to play the ruler herself. She had 
been borne in the same litter with him, she had stamped the coins 
with her own head beside his. She received ambassadors, and sent 
despatches to foreign courts. In her infatuation she might really 
believe that the legions would transfer to her the duty they had 
been proud to owe to her father, their beloved Germanicus. The 
immediate effect of these arrogant proceedings was to excite Nero’s 
jealousy against the stripling Britannicus. We may hope at least 
that he scrupled to impart his secret thoughts to Seneca or Burrhus , 
but other adviseis were not wanting. A tribune of his guards 
named Pollio held conference with the infamous Locusta, and it was 
contrived, after one or more failures, that the innocent victim should 
A.D. 55 . swallow a deadly potion at a banquet in the palace, and in 
A.U. 808 presence of the guilty emperor himself. The crime was 
of course publicly denied, but it was not the less generally believed. 
The youth had been subject to fits of epilepsy ; it may be doubted 
whether the Romans were really acquainted with any one of the 
very few poisons which are known to modern science as instantaneous 
in their operation. They were, however, fully persuaded that such 
deadly agents were both known and familiai ly adopted. The citizens 
seem to have agreed to excuse the deed as a necessity of state, and 
Seneca himself either excused or was silent upon it. 

The schism between the mother and the son seemed now com- 
plete. Agrippina embraced the wretched orphan Octavia, whom 
Nero had married, but utterly neglected. She called her friends 
into counsel and collected money. She caressed the officers of the 
legions and the remnant of the ancient nobility. These intrigues 
were soon disclosed to Nero, who retaliated by removing the guard 
from his mother’s residence, and marked his distrust of her by sur- 
rounding his own person with soldiers whenever he paid her a 
formal visit* Such pretended precautions may have given rise to 
the rumours which prevailed of the mother’s plots against her son’s 
life while the chroniclers of the secret history of the times did not 
hesitate to affirm that Nero was already intent upon ridding himself 
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of Agrippina^ and was only restrained by the assurance of Burrhus 
that she should be judicially sentenced any such criminal intent 
could be proved against her. The empress was subjected to an 
inquiry which was conducted by Burrhus and Seneca. The 
accusers were perhaps unwilling to press the odious charge to a 
fatal issne, and the accused succeeded in rebutting it. For a moment 
she asserted her ancient power over her son, compelling him to 
bring to punishment some of her defeated assailants. Burrhus, 
indeed, and Seneca were exempted from this reverse of fortune. 
To their firmness and dexterity we must attribute the moderation 
with which the youthful emperor still, on the whole, conducted 
himself amidst the undeniable difficulties and perils of his position. 
But he was beginning to sink into licentiousness and dissipation ; 
by the one what yet remained to him of natural good feeling was 
becoming rapidly extinguished ; by the other he was already 
entangling himself in necessities which could not fail to drive him 
to tyrannical and bloody excesses. If he still ingratiated himself 
mth the people by a great remission of taxation, he was about to 
indemnify himself by the proscription of the wealthiest of the 
nobles, and the confiscation of many vast estates. 

But for the present Rome was tranquil; the citizens were con- 
tent; the Senate pronounced Nero the best of its princes since 
Augustus. Julius Csesar had deliberately overthrown the old forms 
which he felt to be obsolete, confident in his own power of recon- 
struction Augustus had striven to revive the past. Tiberius was 
content with shaping the present. Caius had affected a foreign and 
Eastern despotism, but his feverish career was too short to make 
much impression. Claudius had attempted, in the narrow spirit of a 
pedant on the throne, to govern the Roman world as a master 
governs his household. Nero at last, or his advisers for him, seems 
to have disclaimed all general views, and contented himself with 
protecting the actual machinery of empire from disturbance. The 
tradition of the felicity of the first five auspicious years of his 
principate attests the consciousness of the Romans that they were 
ruled with a ^ masterly inactivity.’ Great honour is undoubtedly 
due to the men who actually governed for Nero that they did se 
little to abuse their temporary ascendency. But no such regard is 
due to Nero himself, who up to this point was little more than a 
creature in their hands, and whose excesses, gross and wicked as 
they sometimes were, could only, as they deemed, be kept within 
tolerable limits by a certain measure even of criminal indulgence. 

H H S! 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

iTero’s amour witli Poppsea -He murders Agrippina, divorces Octavia, marries 
Poppaea — Death of Burrhus — Proscription of the freedmen of Claudius— 
Nero casts off the restraint of Seneca’s influence, and imitates the licen 
tiousness of Greek manners — Performs in the theatre and drives in the 
circus — Great fire in Rome a.d 64 — Suspicion cast upon Nero — Averted 
by persecution of the Christians — Conspiracy of Paso discovered and 
punished — Death of Seneca and of Lncan — Nero makes a process in Greece, 
and exhibits himself in the musical contests — Death of Oorbulo — Death ol 
Thrasea — Nero’s jealousy of the Stoic philosophers at Rome — Comparison 
between these philosophers and the Christians — Rebuilding of Rome — 
Nero’s Golden Honse — Revolt of Galba in Spain— > Dissensions among the 
legions in Gaul — Death of Vindex — Galba combines with Yirginius — 
Nero’s alarm and pusillanimity — The Senate declares against him — His 
flight and death. — (a d 59-68.) 

Whatever shadow of dbubt may be allowed to rest on Nero’s com- 
plicity in the death of Britannicus, a tragedy was now to be enacted, 
the guilt of which would seem to fall unmistakeably on the head of 
the prince who has been branded for ever with the name of matri- 
cide. To the murder of Agrippina he was prompted more by the 
machinations of female jealousy than by apprehensions for his own 
personal safety. Popp^a Sabina, the wife of the dissolute Salvius 
Ofcho, was the fairest woman of her time, and at the same time one 
of the craftiest and one of the most licentious. She entangled Nero in 
an amour with her, and suffered him to send her husband to a distant 
government in Lusitania, while she employed all her arts to secure 
him for herself by the divorce of his wife Octavia. This obstacle 
removed, she might easily nd herself of Otho. But it seems that it 
was first of all necessary to overthrow the empress-mother. It was 
Agidppina’s anger, Agrippina’s influence and power, that she had to 
overcome. She had to contend with a mother who, if the scandal 
of the day was true, had not scrupled to ingratiate herself with her 
son by the foulest advances. But here, again, we must guard our- 
selves against the prurient chronicles of the day, and bear in mind 
the peculiar detestation in which Agrippina was held by the Romans 
more perhaps for the later crimes of her son himself than for her 
own, however flagrant they might really be. Poppsea revived against 
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her the charges which had been examined and lebutted four jears 
before, and Nero under the teaching of Poppsea was now less nn- 
willing to believe them. 

The story of the murder of Agrippina, as related by Tacitus and 
confirmed in the main by others, is one of the most vivid episodes 
in our history. But it would mar the effect to attempt an abridg- 
ment of the historian’s eloquent description. SufBce it to say that 
it was assuiedly by the contrivance of Nero that she was ship- 
wrecked in crossing the calm waters of the gulf of Baiss ; that on 
her regaining the land and her own villa on the coast Nero appealed 
to his ministers, and seized upon the counsel which he knew they 
would no longer withhold, to consummate their crime by the hand 
of assassins. Seneca and Burrhus now felt that the long-expected 
crisis had arrived; that the palace must be relieved from the 
intrigues which had so long harassed it; and though they ab- 
stained from actually recommending the deed, they contrived 
that it should not less certainly be executed. It was easy to 
pretend that the servant of Agrippina who brought a message to 
Nero had let a dagger fall ; this indication of her guilt was at once 
sufficient, and she was dispatched without delay. As she ir.c.8i2. 
lay prostrate before her murderers, ^ Strike,’ she cried, 

‘ the womb which bore a monster ! ’ Nero is reported to have 
himself inspected the corpse, and expressed his admiration at its 
beauty. Such were the honors over which Eoman society then 
shuddered and gloated. 

With the death of Agrippina Foppaea obtained complete sway 
over the wretched tyrant. From this time the influence of his tutors 
seems to have passed away. His dissipations assumed coai ser and 
more revolting shapes, and with Petronius Arbiter and Tigellinus 
as the ministers of his pleasures he indulged in the most shameless 
vices in a way the most public and disgusting. The neglect with 
which he treated his consort Octavia was now the least of his in- 
iquities. Poppsea lived with him openly as his mistress, her husband 
Otho consenting to her shame and his own. It was not for three 
years, however, that she cared to gain her paramour’s divorce from 
his legitimate spouse, and a release from her own connexion with 
her husband. Octavia was banished to an island, and after a year 
of exile the emperor found an excuse for putting her to xt.o 818 
death. Poppaea was now empress and reigned supreme ; 
for Nero seems to have been infatuated with her to the last, though 
after bearing him one child, which died m iniancy, she perished 
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prematurely &om a kick he petulantly inflicted upon her during a 
second pregnancy. The Romans stigmatised the luxury of her bath 
of milk, for which she kept 500 asses in constant attendance, and of 
her mules shod with gold. The J ews spoke more blandly of her as 
a favourer of their nation, and one who helped to bring their rite? 
into fashion at the capital. We may be satisfied with one rapid 
glance at her as a type of the worst class of Roman matrons, worthy 
to be the sport of the worst of men. 

Burrhus, who has preserved the character of a blunt and for the 
times an honest man, was prematurely removed by death from the 
sight of bis prince’s increasing depravity. It was rumoured, indeed, 
that Nero had had him poisoned, but of this evidence at least is 
wanting. But the tyrant was now entering upon a career of blood, 
cutting off one by one many of the nobles who tempted him by their 
wealth, or caused him anxiety by their position and influence. The 
Romans more easily pardoned him w^hen he sought to replenish his 
coffers by the proscription of the great freedmen of the court of 
Claudius, such as Doryphorus and Pallas. Seneca also, philosopher 
though he was, had amassed wealth by oppressive usury, and Nero 
listened eageily to the charge of conspiracy which was easily forged 
against a falling minister. He succeeded, indeed, in clearing him- 
self ; but the risk he had run rendered him fully sensible of the 
perils of a courtier’s life, and he sought to withdraw himself from 
the presence, or at least from the counsels, of his capricious master. 
Nero was willing to be relieved even fiom the last shadow of pru- 
dential restraint. The instruction which Seneca himself had given 
him in the precepts of Grecian philosophy had taught him to dis- 
regard the national traditions of the Roman nobility, and he found 
that he could easily make himself the idol of the vulgar, the scum 
of all nations with which Rome was now inundated, by renouncing 
the stately manners of his ancestois, and indulging in the ribald 
usages of Greeks and Orientals. He descended into the arena, and 
contended, or pretended to contend, with professional singers and 
musicians 5 he engaged in the contests of the circus, first on the 
private course in his own gardens, then in the public theatres of the 
Grecian colonies in Campania, and lastly in the Circus Maximus at 
Rome, before the eyes of 200,000 citizens. The nobles shuddered 
at the portent, for such this degradation seemed to them ; but the 
rabble shouted with delight, and it was for the rabble that Nero 
was now content to reign. 

It was in the midst cf atrc< ities at which not only the prejudices 
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of men but the instincts of hiunan nature might have revolted, that 
the capital of the Eoman world was appointed to suffer one of 
the most signal calamities that has ever befallen society. In the 
summer of the year 817 — the 64th of our era — a fire g.o. gn. 
broke out in the eastern portion of the city, which, fanned ^ ° 
by a wind from the east, spread irresistibly, and swept away all the 
buildings which occupied the hollows below the Palatine. The 
conflagration lasted for six days, and it had hardly died away for 
lack of aliment, when another hre commenced in the opposite region 
beneath the Pincian, and, the wind having turned, devastated the 
region from thence to the Capitolme. Of the fourteen quaiters of 
the city SIX, it is said, were completely destroyed ; four were more 
or less damaged. It is probable that the hills escaped to a great 
extent, and the destruction was generally confined to the lower 
levels. The Eonians deplored the loss of many of their most vener- 
able temples and public edifices, and with them a vast number of 
works of arts and monuments of antiquity. The extent of their 
loss seems, however, as is usual m such cases, to have been con- 
siderably exaggerated, for certainly the most interesting structures 
on the Palatine, the Capitolme, and elsewhere survived the confla- 
gration. The people, however, were seized with panic alarm. They 
believed that the two fires were the work of incendiaries ; they de- 
clared that ruffians had been seen applying torches, and that, being 
seized and questioned, they liad affirmed that they acted under 
orders. The emperor, it was asserted, had watched the fire from 
a turret of his palace, and had amused himself with enacting the 
drama of the ^ Destruction of Troy ’ in view of it ; and the rumour 
spread that he had himself caused the conflagration and prepared 
the spectacle for his own wanton enjoyment 

The indignation of the suffering populace was deeply stirred by 
this rumour, and the throne of the Ceesar, based as it was upon the 
favour of the populace, seemed to tremble under him. Nero 
hastened to present himself on the spot, to traverse the smoking 
streets, and assist the people with all the money he had at hand. 
But it was still more impoitant to amuse them, and advisers, it 
seems, were not lacking to suggest that nothing would amuse them 
more than the spectacle of cruel and sanguinary punishment in- 
flicted upon any persons to whom they might be induced to transfer 
the odium which they were beginning to heap upon the emperor. 
The Jews had made themselves obnoxious to the people in many 
ways ; tlie Jews were accused of being prone to sedition and tur- 
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bulenoe, the Jews were distracted among tbemselves by party dif- 
ferences, m wbich they were prone to invoke the interference of 
the government. Among the Jews theie had recently sprung up a 
sect, named after its founder, the Christian, which was making con- 
stant inroads upon the national faith of Judaism, and at the same 
time causing some alarm among the votaries of Paganism itself. It 
was effecting conveisions even in high places, not among the ffreed- 
men of the great Eoman families only, but among Romans them- 
selves — men, and still moie women, of the highest rank. The 
manners of the Christians, who withdrew themselves in a marked 
way from public and social life, caused much jealousy, and their 
tenets weie commonly regarded as hostile to the law's and usages of 
the commonwealth. Their writings and their preaching had warned 
their follow eifi of an impending millennium, to be preceded by ths 
dissolution of the world and the coming of their Lord to judgment. 
It was easy to point to these ardent believers as the people who 
had sought to accelerate the promised advent by the destruction 
of the city and the empire, and it was, perhaps, by the malevolence 
of the Jews themselves that the suspicions of the Romans were thus 
directed against the Christians. Under the name of Christians 
Nero caused many victims to be seized. He condemned them to be 
burnt, wrapped in pitched cloth, in his own gardens, which he 
opened to the populace, for his own and their common gratification. 
Even the lefuse of the Roman populace was at last moved to pity, 
and required the spectacle to cease. 

But whatever might be the cause of discontent among the 
populace, it vvae? Use nobles of Rome who were most ordinarily 
mulcted to relieve it. There was no more direct or speedy way 
of replenishing the emperor’s funds than the confiscation of the 
estates of the magnates of the empire. This class, despite of the 
jealousy with which the Ceesars had always legarded them, had still 
contrived to accumulate vast stores, and to gather into a few hands 
the great mass of the land in Italy and the provinces. The statement 
of a contemporary writei has often been repeated, that at this period 
one-half of the province of Africa was actually held in fee by no 
more than six proprietors. It was in this mine that Nero now 
worked assiduously, as far as his own fears allowed him ; for the 
nobles, who saw their fellows proscribed and ruined under every 
available pretext, began to tremble for themselves, to murmur, and 
to plot against him. An extensive conspiracy was formed in the 
year 64, embracing, no doubt, many of the chief people at Rome, 
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at the head of which was placed u Calpumins Piso, who expected 
on the downfall of the reigning tyrant to be raised u.c. si7, 
by the senatois into his place. The confederates might 
band themselves together under the 'watchword of Libeity ; but the 
liberty they would proclaim would not be the liberty of the forum 
and the comitia, but the rule of the nobles and the Senate relieved 
from the control of a Cassar or of any other popular autocrat. To 
this conspiracy Seneca seems to have given his concurrence ; and it 
is from the views of Seneca^s nephew Lucan, another of the faction, 
that we may best learn the views which animated it. Lucan 
assuredly would have been satisfied with a dictator such as Sulla, or 
a sole consul like Pompeius. But Piso possessed neither the vigour 
of a Sulla nor the popularity of a Pompeius. The combination, long 
loosely held together, w^as betrayed and easily broken in pieces ; the 
partneis in the adventure fell without striking a blow, and the 
punishment they suffered seems to have moved no compassion in the 
mass of the people, who still preferred the names of Marius and 
Caesar, and even of Nero, the champions of the plebs, to any which 
the Senate deigned to invoke Among the most illustrious of the 
sufferers w^ere Seneca and Lucan, who weie required to put them- 
selves to death with their own hands, and opened their veins in the 
warm bath. The sufferers were avenged in the private records 
of the patrician families, in which the character of the prince they 
feared and hated was depicted in flagrant colours, and which were 
eagerly explored by the historians of a later generation. The people, 
with whom he was almost to the last a favourite, left no memoirs of 
the times. 

It was not by the selfish passions of the senators that the empire 
of the Csesars was to be overthrown. But Nero meanwhile was 
betrayed to his ruin by the too great security which their failure 
engendered. He indulged more and more in the contemptible ex~ 
hibition of his peison and of his piesumed accomplishments, which 
at last disgusted even slaves and foreigners. When he absented 
himself from Pome and made a tour in Greece, he plunged still 
deeper, if possible, into this ignominious prostitution of the Eoman 
character ; even, the degraded populace at home became ashamed of 
the reports which reached them of his contending for the musical 
prizes of the Greeks at their national festivals. But the Senate was 
cowed, the people were supine, when the news arrived that at 
last a distant army had revolted. There was still another power 
in the empixe besides the Senate and the people at Pome Up to 
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tliis moment it had hardly been suspected. Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius had allowed great forces to be collected in the provinces 
and on the frontiers ; they had been content to put the sword into 
the hands of provincial governors and legates, whom they could 
recall from their stations when they seemed to be getting too power- 
ful, upon whom they had once or twice descended with the omni- 
potence of the imperial authority, and hurled them indignantly from 
their posts. But it had hardly entered into their thoughts that one 
of these lieutenants should actually measure swords with his impera- 
tor, should defy him to arms, overthrow him without a blow, and 
drive him to self-destruction. 

Nor had Nero been without a warning. His visit to G-reece had 
been partly prompted, perhaps, by the jealousy he had begun to 
entertain of Domitius Corbulo, the commander of the legions 
in Syria, who had attained great distinction and favour with the 
soldiers through a long career of service It would seem, however, 
that Corbulo was a loyal subject, or, to speak in accordance with 
Roman ideas, a loyal lieutenant to his imperator, and had indulged 
in no dreams of irregular ambition. The sanctity of the militarj 
oath was still a powerful safeguard of the national institutions, more 
powerful, in fact, under the early Csesars than in the more tur- 
bulent period of the civil wars. Upon Corbulo at least the emperor 
might have securely depended, but he weakly feared the trustiest 
of his servants, and at last got rid of him by a command to throw 
himself on his owm sword. Meanwhile he relied not less blindly on 
Galba, who commanded in the opposite quarter of the empire ; but 
Galba was preparing to gird on his sword against him 

Neio returned to Rome from Greece in the year 68. He had 
amused the degenerate Greeks by the display of his accomplish- 
V 0 . 821 . ™^ents ; he had flattered them by a specious declaration of 
AJ).e8. freedom; he had commenced at least a work that 

would have been of real utility to them, the cutting of the isthmus 
of Corinth. On the other hand, he had robbed them of many of 
their most precious ornaments, and had carried off, it is said, thou- 
sands of their statues to decorate his own capital, which he w'as 
intent upon rebuilding. He had further insulted them by the per- 
secution he had instituted at Rome against the greatest masters of 
Greek philosophy, not Seneca only, but Barea, Thrasea and others. 
The Stoics w^ere now the dominant sect in Rome ; the Epicureans, 
the Academics, and the other schools which derived from Plato at 
Athens had fallen into disrepute. A ceitain earnestness and 
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definiteness of purpose had begun to mark the age which had 
heard, and not without emotion, the early teaching of the Gospel. 
The temporal ruler had become jealous of opinions which threatened 
to withdraw men’s minds fiom the admiration of his own great- 
ness ; and the same emperor who had been the drst to strike at the 
Chii&tians evinced no less apprehension of the philosophers of the 
Porch, w^ho were not a herd of vulgar votaries, but a select band oi 
distinguished and ardent men of science. From neither the one nor 
the other had he, indeed, any real cause of fear ; but he found it 
easier to repress the philosophers than the Christians. Thrasea and 
his high-minded friends submitted to his behests without a murmur, 
and, except a few' smouldering sparks of eloquence, left no memorial 
of their sufferings behind them. The Christians, at least equally 
submissive, bequeathed to their descendants a memory of their 
WTongs which could never die, but which, voiceless as it was, took 
deep loot in their bosoms, and resulted at last in the greatest of all 
social and moral revolutions 

But Nero, still scarcely conscious of the real perils with which 
he was environed, returned to witness the restoration of Home from 
the ruins of the great conflagration, expanded and beautified m the 
style of Greece rather than of Italy ; and still more to lejoice in 
the completion of the enormous palace which he had caused to be 
constructed — the Golden House, as it was vaingloriously denomi- 
nated — decoiated wuth the utmost profusion, and extending, with 
many long gaileiies, over a large portion of the old area of the city. 
It embraced, we must suppose, a succession of mansions on the prin- 
cipal heights, the Faiatme, the Esquiline, and the Cselian, connected 
by bridges or corridors, and included in its vast inclosures gardens, 
lakes, baths, and pleasure-grounds. The Eomans maliciously hinted 
that the monster had destroyed the city of the people to build an 
imperial palace foi himself. He was heaid to exclaim, when he 
took possession of the gorgeous residence, that now at last he was 
lodged as a man should be. Such sayings were treasured up 
against him. 

At the commencement of the year 68 the aspect of public 
affairs had already become serious. Plots for the subversion of the 
government were believed to be rife in the armies of the West, 
The officers who held command in Gaul and Spam had 321. 
become objects of suspicion. At the same time the upper 
classes of the city were gloomy and discontented ; the temper of the 
populace, which had thus far been tJie firmest stay of Nero’s 
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tyranny, was uncertain. It was at tlie repeated instances of Helius, 
the freedman wliom lie had left as governor at Eome, that the 
emperor was at last persuaded to return from Greece ; but he had 
been put in excellent spirits by the response of the Oracle of Delphi. 
The God had warned him to beware of the seventy-third year, a 
warning which seemed to the youth of thirty to promise ample length 
of days. It was proved in the sequel to have another and a fatal signi- 
fication. He entered Naples, Antium, and Eome in a succession 
of triumphs. But hardly had he reached the city and looked com- 
placently around him when the rumour met him of the impending 
revolt. In the winter of the year Galba, the governor of the Hither 
Spain, had been in communication with Vindex, in the Farther 
Gaul, with a view to a simultaneous rising. Galba, too, had had his 
favourable omens. As a child he had been introduced to the aged 
Augustus, who, it seems, had carelessly let fall the words, ^ You too 
shall some day taste of empire.’ Galba, it was remarked, was now 
in Jus seventy -third year. But the promise was foi gotten, the coinci- 
dence overlooked. It was upon Yindex that Nero first fixed his 
attention, and required the legions on the Rhine to attack him. The 
commander of this force was well inclined to side with him, but his 
soldiers carried out their orders, and cut the battalions of Yindex in 
pieces, upon which Yindex thiew himself on his own sword. The 
victors, however, soon changed their minds, and, renouncing their 
obedience to the empeior at Eome, invited their own leader to 
assume the pui-pIe. From this decisive step Yirginius shrank, but 
he did not hesitate to attach himself to the side of Galba, who was 
now preparing to inarch upon Eome at the head of the united forces 
of the two great provinces of the West. 

But a period of some months elapsed before the legions of Spain 
and Gaul could be moved Horn their distant quarters into the heart 
of Italy. This period of suspense, and the uncertainty attending it, 
allowed the wretched emperor to show all the weakness of his 
character, and his utter inability to contend with the adverse fortune 
which had at last overtaken him. He passed with rapid alternations 
to either extremity of hopefulness and despair. The hasty prepara- 
tions he made for defence were absurd and trifling, while he con- 
tinued more and moi'e to provoke the citizens by his levity. When 
at last the defection of Yirginius and the combination of the two 
armies became assured, he displayed the most abject cowardice, 
tearing his robes and his hair, and giving vent to pusillanimous 
ejaculations. Meanwhile tne senators and knights in the city 
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oecame excited with the hopes of speedy deliverance. Nero was m 
longer safe in his capital. The people began to clamour against 
him ; for there was a dearth of provisions, owing, as was fiercely 
declared, to the emperor’s selfish inadvertence. The prastorians, the 
last resource of the Roman princes, were seduced from his side by 
fciieir prefect Nymphidius — so easily was the power of the imperator 
shaken to pieces in his own capital. Abandoned by ail, nothing was 
left him but suicide, and even the casket in which he had provided 
poison with the aid of Locusta was stolen from him. Not a guard 
or a gladiator was at hand to pierce his breast, ^ I have neither 
friend left me nor foe 1 ’ he exclaimed, petulantly ; then, taking 
horse with one or two attendants, he fled by night from the city, and 
ensconced himself at daybreak in the villa of his freedman Pbaon, 
four miles beyond the walls, in an unfrequented spot between the 
Nomentane and Salarian roads. Here he lingered for a few hours 
in utter prostration of spirit, sustained by a crust of bread and a 
drink of fetid water, when news arrived from Rome that the Senate 
had met on hearing of his depaituie, proclaimed him a public 
enemy, and decreed his death Mn the ancient fashion.’ Asking 
what this phrase purported, he was told that the culprit was stripped, 
his neck inserted in a forked stick, and his body smitten with 
rods till death. Terrified at this announcement, he took two 
daggers from his bosom, tried their edge, but again laid them down, 
alleging that the moment was not yet arrived. Again and again he 
strove to nerve himself to the last effort ; but it was not till the sound 
of horses’ hoofs was heard, and the messengers of death were plainly 
closing upon him, that he placed a weapon to his breast and bade 
his slave Epaphroditus drive it home. Another moment and it 
would have been too late. The centurion and his soldiers burst 
into the room just in time to receive his dying exclamations. The 
corpse was imperfectly consumed on the spot; the remains were left 
to the attendants, by some of whom they were eventually laid in the 
Domitian gardens on the Pincian. It is recorded as a striking cir- 
cumstance that even such a monster as Nero found some unknown 
hands to strew flowers upon his um. 

Nero perished on June 9, 68 (u.c. 821), at the age of thirty 
years and six months, in the fourteenth year of his principate. The 
child borne him by Poppsea had died in infancy, and a subsequent 
marriage with Statilia had proved barren. The stock of the Julii, 
refreshed in vain by grafts from the Octavii, the Claudii, and the 
Domitii, had been reduced to a single branch, and with Nero tl^e 
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adoptive race of the great dictator was extinguished. The first of 
the Cassars had married four times, the second thrice, the third 
twice, the foiiith thrice also, the fifth six times, and the sixth thrice. 
Of these repeated unions a large number had borne offspring ; 
no descendants of any survived. A few had lived to old age, many 
had reached maturity, some Avere cut off by early sickness, the end 
of others was premature and mysterious ; but of the whole number 
a large proportion were undoubted victims of political jealousy. 
Sucb was the price paid by the usui per’s family for their splendid 
inheritance ; but the people accepted it in exchange for internal 
troubles and promiscuous bloodshed; and though many citizeui* 
of the higher classes had become the victims of Caesarian tyranny, 
yet order and prosperity had leigned generally throughout the 
empire ; the world had enjoyed a breathing-time of a hundred 
years before the next outbreak of civil discord which is now to be 
related. ‘ The secret of the empire,’ namely, that a prince could be 
created elsewhere than at Rome, was now fatally discovered, and 
from this time the succession of the Roman princes was most com- 
monly effected by the distant legions, and seldom without violence 
and slaughter. 


CHAPTER LX. 

ualba arrives at Rome and is accepted as emperor — ^He chooses Piso for his 
associate — The soldiers discontented at his parsimony — Otho aspires to 
overthrow him — The praetorians offer to support him — Pall of G-alba — 
Otho becomes emperor— Character of the Roman captains as exemplified 
in Galba — The legions on the Rhine nominate Vitellius emperor — ^His 
of&cers Valens and Csecina lead their forces into Italy — Battle of Bedri- 
acum and fall of Otho — Vitellius advances and enters Rome — G-Iuttony 
and indolence attributed to him — The legions of Syria nominate Vespa- 
sian — He is supported by the prefect Mucianus — His son Titus carries on 
operations against the rebellious Jews — ^Antonius Primus leads Vespasian’s 
forces into Italy, and oifers terms to Yiteilms, which he at first accepts, 
then attacks the adlierents of Vespasian in the Capitol — Burning of the 
Capitohne temple— Primus forces his way into Rome — ^Fall of Vitellius. 
— (A.B. 68 - 70 ) 

Bervius SuiiPicius G-alba had been proclaimed imperator by the 
legions in Spain on April 18, almost two months before the actual 
fail of Nero. He was still engaged in making his preparations for 
joining the troops of Gaul, when the news of the emperor’s condem- 
nation and speedy death reached him. He advanced, and encoun- 
tered at Narbo the envoys who were charged to convey to him the 
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sanction of the consuls and the Senate to his claim. The chiefs of 
the capital, though they allowed the people to assume the cap of 
liberty and make some parade of recovered fireedom, did not pretend 
to restoie the republic; they were urged, indeed, to throw the 
government into the hands of the most resolute of their generals 
by the intrigues o£ Nymphidms, who was himself a candidate f<;r 
the empire. But the claims of this upstart were ridiculed by the 
praetorians themselves, and he soon fell a victim to his audacity. 
Other competitors, indeed, were rising in various quarters, but none 
of them could make head against the fortunes of Galba, who could 
venture to assume the title of Csesar, and proclaim himself ^ d. G 9 . 
the accepted successor of the great J ulius. He made some 
examples of the few rash opponents he encountered on his march, 
and entered Eome as a victorious general on January 1 in the 
following year. 

Galba was a man of ancient family, and had served with merit 
through a long military career. He was strict in discipline, beyond 
the temper either of the soldiers or of the citizens, and he possessed 
no graces of manner to persuade or force of genius to command. 
Nor was he unaware that the same power which had raised him to 
pre-eminence might arm rivals in other camps ; and though some 
such movements in the nearer provinces had been easily put down, 
he could not but feel insecui e of the obedience of the great pro- 
consuls on the Ehine and the Euphrates. A few days after his 
arrival at Eome a mutiny of the soldiers in Upper Germania was 
announced. They demanded another emperor in the place of Galba, 
but professed to leave the choice to the Senate and people. Galba 
had, perhaps, anticipated such a demand. He had already contem- 
plated the appointment of an associate, and now, with the aid of 
some of the chief citizens, he went through the form of an election. 
The choice fell upon Piso Licinianus, a noble of distinction, whose 
only fault, perhaps, was that he was too nearly of the same austere 
stamp as Galba himself, and might intensify rather than relieve his 
growing unpopularify. But whatever were the actual merits of the 
nomination, Galba spoilt its effect by the parsimony he exhibited to 
the soldiers, who expected a liberal donative on the occasion, and 
were grievously disappointed. 

There was no man at Eome whose personal views were so 
directly thwarted by Piso’s elevation as Otho ; none felt himself so 
much aggrieved, and none was so bold and unscmpulous in seeking 
redress. This noble, whom Nero had removed to Lusitania when 
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he took from him his wife Poppsea, had attached himself to Galba’a 
enterprise, and had re-entered Rome with him. No doubt he 
meant to become the old man’s successor, but his schemes were thus 
suddenly intercepted. An elegant debauchee in the capital he had 
also acquired the art of ingratiating himself with the soldiers in 
his camp, and now^ when his hopes had been excited to the 
utmost by the soothsayers with whom he had associated, he set 
about corrupting the troops whom Galba had just led from Spain, 
with the firmest reliance on their fidelity. These he found, indeed, 
already discontented with their emperor, and shrinking from the 
prospect of being marched for his cause to the German frontier. The 
praetorians were still more disgusted at the exchange they had made, 
and as early as January 14, the fifth day after Piso’s election, 
they were prepared to carry 0th o to their camp at nightfall, and 
present him to the people as the choice of the soldiers in the 
morning. 

But Otho acted with more deliberation. On the morning of the 
15th Galba was sacrificing before the temple of Apollo, on the 
Palatine, when the aruspex informed him that the signs were inaus- 
picious and portended a foe to his household. Otho was standing 
by. He heard the words and accepted them as an omen. Presently 
a freedman announced that his architect awaited him at home. The 
signal was preconcerted; it implied that the soldiers were ready. 
He quitted the emperor’s side, leaning on the freedman’s arm with 
the air of a careless lounger ; he descended through the house of 
Tiberius into the Velabrum, then turned to the right to the Golden 
Milestone, beneath the Capitol, in the Roman forum. His foot- 
steps can all be tracked, and present to the cimous some indications 
of Roman topography. Here he was met by a bandful of common 
soldiers, who hailed him as imperator, thrust him into a litter, and 
with drawn swords bore him ofif across the forum and the Suburra. 
The gates of the praetorian camp were opened to them, and the 
revolt was at once complete. 

Galba had not yet finished his sacrifice when the report arrived 
that a senator, his name as yet unknown, had been thus hurried to 
the camp. Hasty measures were taken to ascertain the fidelity of 
the cohort on guard, of some battalions which had reached Nero 
from Illyricum, and were quartered in the Campus, of the Germanic 
companies in the city, and other detachments which the tyrant had 
called recently to his aid. Among all these appeared the same 
indifierence and indisposition to arm either for the imperate or 
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igaiDst lam. The new pretender, it was soon anaouneed, was Otlio, 
but this man had been weil-nigh forgotten in the city during his 
long absence, and the populace seemed disposed to await the result 
without a movement. Galba had his colleague at his side, but both 
of them seem to have been swayed by the conflicting counsels of 
their chief advisers, Yinius and Laco. Galba turned irresolutely 
from one to the other, uncertain whether to confront the mutiny in 
person. At last he sent Piso before him. Speedily a report was 
spread that Otho had been slain by the praetorians. Knights, 
senators, and people crowded aroimd the emperor, murmuring at the 
disappointment of their levenge, and calling upon him to issue forth 
and extinguish the revolt with his presence. One of the guards 
waved a bloody sword, exclaiming that it was he who had killed 
Otho, ^ Comrade,’ said the old man, ‘ who commanded you?’ The 
words were treasured up as worthy of a Roman imperator, but they 
struck no chord of loyalty among the soldiers or the people. It may 
be doubted whether the movement just desciibed was not a concerted 
treachery. By the time that Galba had overtaken Piso in the foium 
he was met by the tumultuous bands of the prsetorians advancing, 
with Otho in their midst A single cohort surrounded Galba, but 
on the meeting of the two forces its standard-bearer tore the empe- 
ror’s image from his spear-head and dashed it to the ground. The 
whole band at once decided for Otho ; the knights and senators had 
disappeared, the populace took to flight; the bearers of the emperor’s 
litter overturned it at the Curtian pool beneath the Capitol. A 
few words which he uttered were diversely reported. Some said 
that they were abject and unbecoming; others affix med that he pre- 
sented his neck to the assassins’ swords, and bade them strike, ® if it 
were for the good of the republic ; ’ but none listened, none, perhaps, 
heeded the words actually spoken. Gaiba’s throat was pierced ; and 
his breast being protected by his cuirass, his legs and arms were 
hacked with repeated gashes. The murder of Galba was followed 
by that of Yinius, and lastly of Piso, who alone made for a moment 
a brave defence, and forced his way into the temple of Yesta, which 
could offer no secure asylum in that day of unnatural revolution. 
The praetorians were fully sensible of the importance tliey had 
assumed in the state, and demanded to choose their own prefects. 
The prinoipate was transformed into a military empire, the empire 
into a military republic 

The sudden fall of this unfortunate ruler must have caused great 
disappointment to all the more sober citizens. Such among them m 
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were superior to the popular illusion in liivoui of a pi nice of the 
Julian race, to which a kind of divine right seemed already to 
attach, might ■well have imagined that one of the most able and 
experienced of their military chiefs would have held sway over the 
people and the legions with a mm and equal hand. The men who 
now governed the provinces, nobles by birth, scnatois in rank, 
judges and administrators as well as captains by office, represent the 
highest and largest training of the Eoman character, for they com- 
bined a wide experience of men and affairs with the feelings of a 
highborn aristocracy and the education of polished gentlemen. 
Long removed from daily intercourse with their more frivolous peers 
in the city, they escaped foi the most part contamination with the 
woist elements of society at home; they retained some of the puiity 
together with the vigour of the heroes of the republic. They were 
conquerors, but they were also organisers. They impressed on the 
minds of the Orientals a fear, on that of the Occidentals an admira- 
tion of Home, which taught them first to acquiesce in their subjec- 
tion, and afterwards to glory in it. These were the true promoters 
of the Eoman civilisation which has left its impress upon Europe for 
so many centuries. The citizens, for their part, could not easily 
believe that this type of the national character had failed to com- 
mand success in the government of the empire. They were assured 
that it was by personal mismanagement that Galba had fallen. 
After summing up his qualities, his desix'e for fame, his dignified 
reserve m awaiting rather than seeking it, his private frugality, his 
public parsimony, the moderation of his passions, the mediocrity of 
his genius, his freedom from vices rather than possession of virtues, 
Tacitus, speaking solemnly in the name of his countrymen, declares 
that all men would have pronounced him fit to rule had he but 
never ruled. Undoubtedly he should have condescended to bribe 
the soldiers at the outset ; this would have given him a breathmg- 
time, and afforded the only chance of controlling them. His suc- 
cessors took care not to fall again into the same error. Some failed 
notwithstanding, but others succeeded in consequence. 

It was not, indeed, in Eome only that Galba, in his dealings with 
the soldiery, had committed a fatal error. Even at the moment of 
his arrival in the city and assumption of the principate the legions 
lie had left behind in the remoter parts of Gaul were rising in 
mutiny against him. The armies on the Rhine, under the command 
of Caicina, Yalens, and Yiteilius, had refused the military oath to 
C^ulba at the opening of the year, and pionounced the ancient 
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foriniik of fleTotion to the Senate and people. Eiit this was rather 
from want of a leader than from love of the republic. Yitellius 
was soon encouraged to put himself forward as a senator and a 
noble as well as an officer of high standing. The other chiefs of 
the army acquiesced in his superior claims; the legionaries were 
easily persuaded to saiute him as their imperator, and it was re- 
solved at once to march upon Eome. The advance of this for- 
midable force was only delayed by the necessity of providing for 
its wants as it moved. The states and cities of Gaul ffiom the 
Rhine to the Alps were put under lequisition, and any resistance 
of the natives was overcome Avith ruthless violence. 

Vitellius was greeted with the news of Galba’s death Avhile still 
in the northern parts of Gaul. His coadjutors, Valens and Caecina, 
who consented to act as his lieutenants, moved on before him. 
They were bolder and better captains, and more fit to encounter 
the shock of collision Avith the forces of the neAV ruler ; and it Avas 
necessary, perhaps, for Vitellius to check his OAvn progress till he 
was assured of the adhesion of the Narbonensis and Aquitania to 
his cause. Meanwhile the Senate had taken the oath of fidelity to 
the claimant who Avas already on the spot. The praetorians, satis- 
fied with the appointment by themselves of their own prefect, 
guaranteed his security in the city, and all the troops that were at 
hand transferred their service to him Avithout a mmmur. The 
populace were gratified by the execution of Tigellinus, a detested 
favourite of Nero ; the commanders in Africa, Dalmatia, and 
Msesia gave in their adhesion. Otho was not prepared for the 
defection of Vitellius; but on hearing of it he offered to satisfy 
all his claims, and even to share the empire with him. The char- 
acter of Vitellius has been universally described as that of a mere 
sensualist, without energy or foresight ; yet we must remark that 
Galba selected him for an important command, that two of the 
ablest of the Roman chiefs consented to serve under his eagles, and 
that Otho, on the throne at Rome, and supported by half the forces 
of the empire, was content to offer him the most splendid con- 
ditions. And these, too, Vitellius had the spirit to refuse. 

Perhaps Otho was himself temporising. As soon as it became 
evident that the empire must be decided by the sword he quitted 
Rome at the head of all the forces he could muster The civil 
wars bad commenced again, and the citizens Avere filled with 
anxious forebodings, Avhile they felt themselves poAA^erless to restrain 
the leaders’ of the legions on either side. Otho hastened to encounter 
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fciie forces of Caecina, which had penetrated the Pennine Alps and 
were marching across the Cisalpine. Otho was well supported 
by his generals, Suetonius Paulinus and others; Csecina was kept 
in check, and suffered considerable losses. But when Valens, 
coming from the Western Alps, effected a junction with him he 
assumed an attitude of defiance, and challenged Otho to a decisive 
battle at Bedriacum, near the confluence of the Adda and the Po. 
After a resolute and bloody contest the victory remained with the 
Viteilians, whereupon the Othonians promptly admitted them to 
their camp, and made common cause with them. Otho had still a 
band of faithful followers about his person, and in the rapid 
alternations of civil warfare his position might not be desperate 
But, personally indifferent to existence rather than moved by com- 
punction at the effusion of blood, he determined to refrain from 
further resistance, and, hopeless as he was of preserving his life from 
his enemies, to make the sacrifice of it with his own hand. There 
was more grace and courage in his last act than friends or foes had 
before credited him with. 

Vitellius had been collecting his troops, or advancing slowly in 
the rear of his lieutenants, when he received the news of the victory 
oi Bedriacum and the death of his adversary. At the same moment 
ilia enterprise was confirmed by the accession of the troops in 
Mauretania, and by the overthrow of Albinus, a rival candidate, 
who made an attempt on Spain. Such was his security that he 
descended the current of the Saone in a barge to avoid the fatigue 
of marching. At Lugdunum he met Valens and Csecina returned 
victorious from the Cisalpine, and thereupon he assumed the ensigns 
of empire. Some cruel executions followed. The Illyrian legions 
were mortified at the slaughter of several of their ofiacers ; but the 
victims of the conquerors wrere taken generally from the lower 
ranks. He allowed the chiefs to retain for the most part their 
ojffices and honours The Eomans, indeed, gave him little credit 
for generosity, and insisted that his clemency was merely the 
indifference of a gross debauchee who cared for nothing but 
his gluttonous gratifications. As he marched slowly along all 
the country round was swept for delicacies ibr his table. If he 
did not confiscate his enemies’ estates for his own behoof he 
suffered his followers to plunder or appropriate them. But his 
edicts at least were moderate and popular. He waived for the pre * 
sent the title of Augustus, and positively refused that of Csesax. 
He directed the diviners, the favourites of Otho and of Nero, to be 
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expelled from Italy, and forbade the Roman knights to disgrace 
their order by combating in the areiia. It was acknowledged that 
his wife Galeria, and his mother Sextilia, conducted themselres in 
their high position with noble simplicity. Vitellius, in his advance 
into Italy, associated himself with Virginias, the most generous 
Roman of his day, who had openly espoused his cause. Neverthe- 
less the march was marked by many horrors and excesses. The 
bonds cf discipline were generally unloosed, and the soldiers were 
constantly quarrelling and fighting among themselves. Some of 
them demanded the murder of Virginius, and it required great firm- 
ness to refuse their violent demands. But the Romans still refused 
to forgive the victor in a battle over Romans. They declared 
that when he reached Bedriacum he showed no remorse at the death 
of so many of his countrymen, nor horror at the sight of their 
remains, but even expressed his brutal gratification. ^ The corpse 
of an enemy,’ he said, ‘ smells always well, paiticuiarly of a citizen.’ 
At last he would have enteied the city, cloaked and booted, in the 
garb of war, at the head of his conquering troops, but from this 
atrocity he was dissuaded, and at the Miivian bridge he laid down 
his military ensigns, and traversed tbe stieets in the civil pr^texta, 
the soldiers following, but with sheathed swords. 

The contest between the rival pretenders had been waged thus 
far by the soldiers of the WevSt only. But nearly one-half of the 
whole military force of the empire was stationed in the East, and 
had as yet taken no part in it. The Syrian legions were removed 
to a vast distance ; they were fully occupied with the duty of watch- 
ing the Parthians, of controlling the Egyptians, and of suppressing 
the revolt long imminent, and which in the last year of Nero’s 
reign had actually broken out, in Palestine. Moreover, they were 
under the command of discreet and able leaders, who would no* 
commit themselves prematurely to quarrels with which they had nc 
sympathy. Mucianus was proconsul of Syria, and first in com- 
mand; but his lieutenant, T. Elavius Vespasiaiius, if inferior in 
biith and position, was not less accomplislied as a soldier, or less 
honoured by the legions. Vespasian, together with bis son Titus, 
was actively employed in Palestine. Both be and Mucianus bad 
nominally acquiesced in tbe claims of Galba, of Otbo, of Vitellius 
in succession ; but they bad made no active movement in support of 
any one of them. The rapidity with which one after another had 
disappeared from the scene might convince them that none had any 
firm foundfition for his power. Mucianus was by nature sluggish, 
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and devoid of personal ambition ; but the plebeian Vespasian 
was inspired with a fanatical belief in liis own good fortune, and 
under the infiueiice of Oriental diviners, and of their glowing 
presage of a political saviour, became filled with the idea that he 
was destined for empire Mucianus was not unwilling to concede 
to him the first place and lend him all his own infiiience ; the 
Syrian legionaiies, glad of the prospect of returning to Eome, 
UC.822. i^eceived him with enthusiasm On the 1st of July the 
AD 69. soldiers proclaimed him imperator, to which the titles of 
Csesar and Augustus weie speedily added. Mucianus undertook to 
lead one division of the whole force into Italy; Vespasian remained 
for a time in Syria to maintain the frontiers, and conceit measures 
of alliance with the foieign states beyond them; to Titus was 
entrusted the conduct of the war m Palestine. 

Mucianus moved slowly under the usual pressure from the 
want of means and preparations made in advance. He was obliged 
to levy contributions on the cities through which he passed, declar- 
ing that ^ money is the sinews of civil war,* but he preserved dis- 
cipline among his followers, and his progress was not marked by the 
excesses which so often alienated the provinces from the armies of 
the republic. He was joined by three Illyrian legions, which 
had been recently summoned to Italy by Nero, and now devoted 
themselves to the chief in whom they recognised the avenger of 
Otho, the fi'iend of Nero. The seeds of further defection were 
sown by letters to the troops in Spain and Gaul, and particularly 
to the Fourteenth legion, which had been marched all the way 
from Britain, had fought for Otho, and was now sent back by 
Vitellius as not to be trusted by him. To be dismissed to distant 
quarters in a barbarous island was a penalty and an afiPiont. 

At the moment that the Syrian legions were proclaiming Ves- 
pasian, Vitellius was making his entry as emperor into Eome. The 
account we receive of his conduct there continues inconsistent as 
before. His behaviour in the Senate, the forum, and the theatie is 
described as modest and becoming. He was assiduous in attending 
the discussions of the fathers, and suffered himself to be opposed 
and contradicted in debate, even when obliged to demand the pro- 
tection of the tiibunesr But this outward moderation was set 
down to w^ak compliance. He left affairs of state to be actu* 
ally managed by Valens and Csecina with the most fiagrant op- 
pression and extortion, while he surrendered himself wholly to 
the grossest debauchery. Within the few months of his power he 
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spent nine hundred millions of sesterces (seven millions of pounds 
sterling) in vulgar and brutal sensuality. Meanwhile the piss- 
torians were disbanded, the police of the city was neglected. The 
legionaries chose their own quarters at will, inflicting the greatest 
hardship upon the citizens, till they were found to suffer from 
intemperance A portion of them were drafted into the pr^torian 
camp ; the i est complaint d of this preference, and demanded fresh 
indulgences. The reign of freedmen recommenced. Asiaticus and 
Polycletus recalled the memory of Pallas and Narcissus, of Felix 
and Helius and others who had disgraced the piincipate of Claudius 
and Nero. The degradation of Eome was complete; and never yet 
perhaps had she sunk so low in luxury and licentiousness as in the 
few months which followed the death of Otho. 

Three legions of Vespasian had crossed the Italian Alps under 
Antonins Primus, who led the van of the whole aimy of Miieianus 
Vitellius, harassed by the revolt of more than one of his divisions, 
had sent forward both Valens and Cascina, with all the troops 
they could muster, to meet him. But Valens lingered behind 
under the plea of illness; C^cina covertly meditated defection. 
Their forces were indeed formidable in numbers, but Primus might 
rely upon the influences he could employ against them when the 
armies encountered in the lower districts of the Cisalpine, He 
boldly challenged them to the combat, refusing to bait even at the 
instance of his own chief, and his confidence was rewarded by a 
hard-won victory on the plain of Bedriacum. Cremona fell into 
his hands, a place of great strength, in which, no doubt, the trea- 
sures of the harassed neighbourhood had been deposited, and, 
-whether by mistake or of set purpose, it was given over to plunder 
and burning, as in the worst days of Marius and Sulla. 

Vitellius was still at Kome grovelling in his beastly indulgences, 
refusing to credit the account of his disasters, but wreaking liis 
fears and jealousies upon the best of the nobles within his reach. 
The Flavian generals sent him back their prisoners, that he might 
learn the truth from their mouths. Vitellius saw, interrogated, and 
straightway slaughtered them. A brave centurion extorted his 
leave to visit the scene of warfare and ascertain the state of affairs ; 
but spurned on his return by his infuriated chief, he threw himself 
indignantly on his sword This self-deception could not long con- 
tinue. Vitellius at last quitted the city at the bead of the prae- 
torians, but he was assailed by fiesh disasters on all sides. Primus 
crossed the Apennines to encounter him, while the populations of 
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Central Italy, the Alarsians, Pelignians, and Samnites, rose againa* 
him ; and the Campanians were hardly held in check by the band? 
of gladiators at Capna. The two armies confronted one another in 
the valley of the Nar. Valens, who had been captured, was now 
slain, and the sight of his head so terrified the Vitellians that they 
yielded without a blow. Primus deigned to offer terms to Vitel- 
lius, which were confirmed by Mucianus. It is difficult to account 
for this indulgence, which the defenceless emperor greedily accepted, 
preferring to retire quietly into private life. But he too easily 
yielded to the instances of some of his adherents in the city, who 
regarded with horror the approach of the legions which bad sacked 
Cremona. He made his escape back to Rome, and allowed himself 
to be put at the head of a desperate faction who drove the favourers 
of Vespasian, under his brother Sabinus, into the Capitol. The 
Vitellians could do no more than watch the outlets during the day; 
at night Sabmus found means of communicating with the Flavian 
guards beyond the walls. Next day the Vitellians made a dis- 
orderly attack upon the place of refuge, which retained the name 
of a fortress, but was without any regular means of defence. They 
moimted the ascent from the forum and reached the gate on the 
Clivus. The Flavians stiove to repel them by flinging stones from 
the roofs. The Vitellians, in their turn, threw burning missiles into 
the colonnades and houses above them, and thus drove the defenders 
from point to point, but still could not effect an entrance. Climbing 
to the tops of the houses they huiled blazing torches into the Sacred 
Femple itself, and the august sanctuary of the Roman people was 
consumed in the raging conflagration. 

The assault, the defence, the conflagration were watched by 
Vitellius from the palace opposite, by ihe people from the 
Fc<rum and Velabrum beneath, as \\eil as from the summit of 
every hill. The citizens were keenly reminded of the sack of 
Rome by the Gauls, for the soldiers of Vitellius came from Gaul, 
and were mostly of Gaulish extraction. But the Gauls under 
Bren Eus had burnt the city only; it was reserved for these later 
barbarians to destroy the temple of the Roman divinities. The 
fugitives within the inclosure were dismayed. Sabinus lost all 
presence of mind, and made no further attempt at defence. The 
Gauls and Germans burst in with yells of triumph, and put to the 
sword all that could not escape. Domitian, the j'ounger son of 
Vespasian, who had taken refuge in the holy precincts, contrived to 
flip away in disguise. Sabinus was seized, and Vitellius dared not 
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protect him. Lucius, brother of Vitellius, who commanded some 
troops for him in the neighbourhood, might now have marched 
boldly to Rome and taken possession of it. But he lost the critical 
moment, while Primus was advancing slowly but surely, in constant 
communication with Mucianus, who was also moving to his support 
The Flavian legions as they approached the walls deployed m 
three divisions, and attacked three gates of the city. The ViteL 
Hans went forth to meet them at all points, soldiers and rabble 
mingled together, without plan or order. At one point they held 
the assailants at bay ; but in the centre and on the right the 
Flavians carried everything before them, and drove their opponents 
from the Campus Martius into the city. The victors entered pell- 
mell with the vanquished, for the gates of Rome now stood, it 
seems, always open ; and the combat was renewed from street to 
street, the populace looking gaily on, applauding or hooting as in 
the theatre, and helping to drag the fugitives from the shops and 
taverns for slaughter. The rabble of the city threw themselves 
into the defenceless houses, and snatched their plunder even from 
the hands of the soldiers. Rome had witnessed the conflicts of 
armed men in the streets under Sulla and Cinna, but never before 
^uch a hideous mixture of levity and ferocity. 

Through all these honors the Flavians forced their way, and 
drove the Vitellians to their last stronghold, the , camp of the 
praetorians. The lines of this enclosure, formed by a solid wall, 
were strenuously attacked and despeiately defended. The assail- 
ants had brought with them the engines requisite for a siege, and 
now set themselves to their task with determination. They cleared 
the battlements with catapults, raised mounds to the level of the 
ramparts, or applied torches to the gates. Then bursting into the 
camp they put every man still suiviving to the sword. Vitellius, 
on the taking of the city, had escaped from the palace to a private 
dwelling on the Aventine ; but under some restless impulse be re- 
turned and roamed thiough his deseited halls, dismayed at the soli- 
tude and silence, yet shrinking from every sound and the presence 
of a human being. At last he vas discovered, half-hidden behind a 
curtain, and ignominiously dragged forth. With his hands bound, 
his dress toin, he was hurried along, amidst the scoffs of the multi- 
tude, and exposed to the assaults of the passing soldiery. Wounded 
and bleeding, he was urged on at the pcunt of the lance ; his head 
was kept erect by a sword held beneatli to compel him to show 
himself, and to witness the demolition of his statues. At last, affei 
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of tho Iceni constituted another exti’aneous dependency. The 
government of the province was administered fiom Caniulodunum 
(Colchester), in which a military colony had been established. 
Londininm, though neither colonised nor fortified, had already 
become a place of commercial resort, and a great trade w’as rapidly 
springing up between this island and the Continent Londininm 
supplied Britain with the manufactuies of Belgium and the Ehenish 
cities, and exported corn and cattle and a fine breed of slaves. Loads 
of earlier than Loman construction penetiated the country fiom 
Richborough and Dover to Seaton and Bran caster, to the Severn, the 
Dee, and the northern Ouse, and it was through Londininm that 
they all took their couise. The centre of the island was gradually 
yielding to the encioachments of the Roman arms and civilisation. 
Four legions were now planted in Britain ; the Second, which, undei 
the command of Vespasian, had recently subdued the south- w^est, was? 
quartered at Caerleon, on the Usk ; the NTinth kept guard over the 
Iceni at Brancaster ; the Twentieth, at Chester, watched the Bri- 
gantes, who maintained their independence in the North ; the Four- 
teenth was occupied in canying on the conquest of the Ordovices, 
in North Wales. The Gaulish priesthood, proscribed in their own 
country, would naturally seek refuge in Britain, and retreated step 
by step before the advancing foreigners to the sacred recesses of the 
isle of Mona, where their countrymen stood at bay. 

The successors of Ostorius had made no great exertions for the 
subjugation ot the West till Suetonius Paulinus assumed the com- 
mand. Under this leader the Fourteenth legion reached Segontium 
(Caernarvon), on the Menai He prepared rafts or boats ^.D.ei. 
for his infantry, while his Batavian cavaliy ventured to 
swim their horses acioss the rapid stream. The opposite shore was 
lined by multitudes of warriors, besides the priests and women who 
animated their defence. But the vigour of the INjnian soldiers 
proved irresistible. The rout of the Britons was complete, the 
massacre terrible. The groves of the Druids were cut down oi 
burnt, and their mysterious worsliip was now, it seems, finally 
abolished. 

But Suetonius was suddenly recalled by a defection in his rear 
The Iceni had ventured to assert their independence. Their queen 
Boadicea complained of bitter injuries and insults to herself and her 
daughters, and roused the nation to arms. A gi'eat swaim of warriors 
poured down upon the Roman province, crossed the Stour before 
Ihe Ninth legion could overtake them, and thiew themselves upon 
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ilie Roman colonists in Camiilodunmn, who in their careless 
security had neglected to fortify it. They could only throng into 
the great temple of Claudius which they bad erected in their city, 
and there make shift to defend themselves till succours could arrive 
But the troops on which they depended suffered a repulse, the 
temple itself was speedily forced, and the fugitives put to the sword 
From thence thelceni spread themselves over the country westward, 
and soon destroyed the flourishing Roman town of Verulamium. 
Suetonius, who had marched swiftly back, found himself unable to 
defend the unfortified city of Londinium, and this important place 
he was obliged to leave to be stormed and plundered. His objcci 
was to secure himself in some port from which he might communi- 
cate with the Continent, and it seems uncertain whether he betook 
himself towards the South coast, or sought to reoccupy Camulo- 
dunum, which was of easy and direct access from Belgium and the 
Rhine. Whichever route he took, the Iceni followed him, flushed 
with success and confident of victory, but demoralised by their easy 
victories, and buidened with their accumulated plunder. Ten 
thousand resolute men drew their swords for the Roman empire in 
Britain. The natives, many times their number, spread far and 
wide over the plains ; but they could assail the narrow front of the 
Romans with only a few battalions at once, and the waggons which 
conveyed their booty and bore their wives and children thronged the 
rear and cut off almost the possibility of retreat. The courage and 
eloquence of Boadicea urged them to the attack, but Suetonius was 
cool and confident in the w'ell- tried discipline of the Romans. The 
first onset of the Britons was steadily I'epelled ; the Romans stept 
forward in their turn, and to the resolute charge of the Roman 
legion no effectual resistance could be made. The Britons, hemmed 
in by their own baggage, were cut to pieces. It was reported that 
A.D. 61 . 30,000 of them perished, while the Romans acknowledged 
A.V. 814. iQgg Qf 400 only. Boadicea put an end to her life by 
poison, and the revolt of the Iceni was subdued as suddenly as it 
had arisen. 

The monuments of the Roman civilisation in the South of Britain 
were perhaps almost swept away. The charred remains of the 
Londinium of the first century are discovered even now beneath the 
many buildings that have risen over them in succeeding ages. It 
is said that 70,000 Roman colonists had perished. But these losses 
were speedily repaired. The yoke of Rome was now securely fixed, 
and we hear of no further att{‘mpt to reject it The Bouth of 
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Britain became a tianqnil province, and prospered in arts and civili- 
sation. The plains were covered with innimierabie docks and herds, 
and its mineral treasures were discovered and wori^ed at an immense 
profit. The progress of conquest in the North was almost equally 
uninterrupted. A few words shall be given in another place to its 
progress, marked as it is by some memorable traces remaining to this 
day; but we may consider the frontier of the empire to have extended 
to the Mersey and the Trent before the death of Nero During 
the civil wars which have just been related one legion had been 
drafted from the permanent garrison of the island, but its temporary 
absence seems to have caused little embanassment. Undoubtedly 
the Britons acquiesced more readily than many other nations in their 
conquest by the Eomans. They fought biavely for their freedom, 
but when that was once lost they were not slow to accept the advan- 
tages which were brought to them by submission to a higher sochil 
order. 

2. We may turn now to the singular occurrence of a widespread 
defection among the foreign auxiliaries of the Roman armies in 
another province. Gaiba had drawn largely upon the legions 
stationed in Gaul under Vindex and Virginius; Viteliius had 
despatched before him, and himself had led, no small portion of the 
garrisons which held the Gauhsh population in submission, or 
checked the encroachments of the Germans. The civil wars had 
immensely weakened the power of the empire on the Rhine when 
the opportunity was seized by a Gaulish officer, named Claudius 
Civilis, to excite a mutiny among the Gaulish battalions which 
served by the side of the Roman legions in that country. The 
legions themselves were, we may presume, composed not generally 
of Italians but of the race of Roman colonists in Gaul, and were 
themselves mostly of Gaulish extraction. Nevertheless these soldiers 
were taught to regard themselves as Romans, and to accept the 
services of the native auxiliaries as of an inferior race. Custom, 
indeed, had reconciled the two classes one to another, and we do not 
meet, perhaps, in any other quarter with the existence of any diver- 
sity of feeling between the legionaries and their allies. It -was the 
genius of Civilis, himself a Romanised Gaul, enrolled in the Clan- 
(Man gens along with many of the chiefs of his nation, that in the 
first; place engaged the Batavi, of whom he was himself one, to desert 
the ranks of the legions and assert their own independent choice of 
an emperor. While Hordeonius Flaccus retained the legions of the 
two German las in obedience to Viteliius, Civilis induced the Bata- 
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battalions to declare for Vespasian, to seize the island between 
the Rhine and AValial, wliicb was their native district, and call upon 
the Gaulish auxiliaries throughout the Rhenish camps to join them. 
The adherence, however, of the mutineers to Vespasian was a mere 
pretence. As they seemed to grow in strength their views expanded 
They proclaimed the liberty vi Gaul, renounced their submission to 
Rome, and for a moment put forth Civilis himself as the chief of an 
independent empire. The steadiness with which the legions, weak- 
ened and distracted ns they were, and ill-commanded by a general 
of slender vigour or capacity, contended against this sudden mutiny, 
is well deserving of notice. For a time the rebel force made pro- 
gress Civilis repulsed the first attack that was made upon him, 
and shut up the defeated Romans in the strong station of Castra 
Vetera, or Xanten. But the Gauls seem to have been unprovided 
with means for a regular siege Their attempted blockade was 
broken and the place relieved Again they mustered in force and 
gained further successes; but the Romans peisisted in their defence 
with all their accustomed obstinacy. After the overthrow of Vitel- 
iius the chiefs of Vespasian’s party gathered large forces for the 
final reduction of the enemies of the commonwealth. Fortunately 
the population remained unmoved. The defection, formidable as it 
became, was confined to the soldiery, nor did it extend beyond the 
battalions on the Rhenish frontier. The movement, firmly con- 
fronted, could not fail to exhaust itself. Mucianus and Domitian 
himself left Rome to take the command against Civilis ; but by the 
time these leaders had reached Lugdunum the Gaulish hero had 
been driven out of bis island, and had betaken himself to the 
German side of the river. Classicus and Tutor, two of the native 
chiefs, perished in the course of the contest, but Civilis, who sur- 
vived, seems to have made teims for himself, and on the suppression 
of the mutiny was allowed to live unmolested. Julius Sabinus, 
another of his accomplices, who claimed descent from the first Caesar, 
could hope for no such mercy. He concealed himself, attended only 
by his wife Eponina, and lived in woods and caves for nine years. 
When at the end of that period he ventured at last to issue forth 
and surrender himself to Vespasian’s clemency, both he and his 
heroic consort were cnieily condemned to death. Such, at least, is 
the romantic story, embellished by some interesting details, which 
obtained credit among the Roman writers, but there seems much 
reason to doubt its entire authenticity. It was but the surface or 
fringe of the great Gaulish province which had been ruftled by this 
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abortive agitation. Tlie whole of that vast dependency subsided 
hencefoiijli into profound and lasting tranquillity. Tlie story of this 
military mutiny shows plainly that the national spirit had become 
extinct among the Gaulish people. It was not from their own 
forests or festiiesses that the last heroes of resistance to the conqueror 
had sprung. Civilis and Tutor, Classiciis and Sabinus, were all 
officers attached to the Roman armies ; they had learnt the art of 
war under Roman training; their views were diiected to stdf- 
aggrandisement only. The two great elements of Gaulish nationality, 
the nobility and the priesthood, had been absorbed and assimilated 
by the empiie. The nobles were content to become centurions and 
tribunes; the Druids rejoiced in the titles and the pensions of angiirs 
and flamens. We shall hear no more either of one or of the other. 

3. There remains, however, a pendant to the histories just re- 
counted in the picture of the fall of Jewish independence, which 
occurred at the same moment, and is both more interesting and 
more deservedly famous than either. 

The government of the country of Palestine had undergone 
many changes since it was first conquered by the Romans under 
Pompeius Julius Csesar liad cultivated the favour of the inhabi- 
tants, and M. Antonins had conferred the sovereignty of Judasa 
upon Herodes. Augustus confirmed the independence of the Jews 
under this prince, whom they cherished as a native ruler. At his 
death, b c. 4, his ample dominions were divided among his four 
children, of whom Archelaus occupied Jerusalem and Judsea. But 
this prince falling into disfavour with the emperor, his kingdom 
was taken from him and annexed as a dependency to the Roman 
province of Syria. Herod Agrippa, grandson of ‘ the Great ' 
Herod, was allowed by the favour of Caligula, and afterwards of 
Claudius, to reunite the whole of his grandfather’s possessions under 
his own sceptre ; but on his death, a.b. 44, the territory was again 
divided, some portions being given to his brother, and afterwards 
to his son Agrippa, who held his government in Chalcis, on the 
borders of Itursea. Judaea was resumed by the empire. Caesarea, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, was constituted the lesidenee 
of the procurator of Judaea, who was content for the most part to 
avoid all collision with the prejudices of the Jews at the national 
capital of Jerusalem. The Jews were at this period in a critical 
state of political effervescence. One leader had risen after another 
who under the title of Christ had engaged their religious sym- 
paffiies, and excited their hopes by an appeal to prophecies and 
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feiaditions whicli pointed to an impending revolutioiij and the re- 
establishment o£ the kingdom of David. Caligula Iiad wantonly 
trampled on the national prejudices, and had required the priests to 
place a statue of himself in the great Temple at Jerusalem. Urgent 
petitions against this act of desecration had been addressed to him, 
but without effect, and it was only by the politic delay of the pro- 
curator and the timely death of the emperor himself that a general 
and desperate outbreak was averted. Claudius was not indisposed to 
humour these religious sciuples, and the oppressions and cruelties 
exercised by his officers were probably unauthorised by him ; but 
doubtless it was most difficult for any governors on the spot to 
maintain the peace among a population ever excitable, and ever dis- 
posed — not at Jerusalem only, but at Eome and Alexandria, and 
wherever they were gathered together in considerable numbers — to 
quarrel among themselves and with all the foreigners around them, 
It last, under the 'harsher government of Nero, the spirit of dis- 
affection came to a head. The Jews broke out, not without deep 
provocation, into a general rebellion. The procurators exercised 
great seveiities, and these were avenged by great losses. It had 
become necessary to make a strong effort once for all, and extinguish 
for ever, at whatever cost, the national aspirations of an unfortunate 
people. The spirit of the Jews was, indeed, veiy different ffom 
that of the Gauls or the Britons ; the influence of their priests was 
far more powerful than that of the Druids. Their religion, their 
polity, and their national character were all far more instinct with 
life. They contended for a distinct national object; and though 
there were still various shades of opinion among them, though some 
classes leaned to Eome and counselled submission, the feeling was 
more general and more persistent than bad ever elsewhere animated 
resistance to the conquerors. 

If the resources of the Jewish people were unequal to the task 
of resisting the concentrated energies of Eome, they were far more 
formidable than might have been expected from the smallness of 
their territory, and their slender experience of war. In extent 
Palestine haidly equalled one of the least of European states, such as 
the modern Belgium or Portugal ; nor was its soil naturally calcu- 
lated to support a very dense population. It seems, however, that, 
partly from artificial cultivation, partly from foreign importations, 
it actually maintained far more than proportionate numbers, Galilee 
alone, a district not larger than an English county, could boast of 
numerous cities. The Jews had been generally exempted from the 
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levies imposed on the provinces ; the fiower of their youth had not 
been drained to recruit the cohorts on the distant frontiers. But 
their rulers had been required to maintain contingents within tbeir 
own teiritories, and there were many bands of trained soldiers pre- 
pared to join the Insuri ection. To these weie added nurneroiw 
troops of brigands ready to swell the lanks of a national move- 
ment A swoin band ot avowed as^i^sius under the name of 
Sicariij or men of tlie dagger, kept both the piiests and the nobles 
in constant terror for their lives, and i.igcd them to despeiate inea- 
siires. But on tlie wliole the enlhusia'-in of the Jewish people was 
sincere and genuine. The names of hlaccahceus, of David, and of 
Joshua weie invoked among them in no faltering accents. 

The S'^nhedrim, or national Senate, cast the piociirator and the 
king Agrippa equally aside, and assumed the conduct of this national 
revolt They divided the country into seven military governments. 
The conmiand in Galilee, the outpost of Palestine against Syria, 
was confided to Josephus, the same wdio has recorded the history of 
the Jewish war, and who represents himself therein as a zealous as 
well as an able commandei*. At a later peiiod, indeed, in writing 
an account of his own life, he seems to study to ingratiate himself 
with the conquerors by declaiing that he was all along devoted 
secretly to the cause of the Homans, and it is as a traitor to Judaea 
that he has been generally regarded by his countrymen. His 
defence of Galilee, however able it may have been, was graced by 
few successes. Vespasian was the captain to wdioni the conduct 
of the war was cntui^ted by Nero. We are told, indeed, that 
Josephus held Iota[>ata ihv forty-seven clays, and Vespasian was 
himself wounded in the fmal assault. Josephus ladates a marvel Ions 
story of the way in which his c>wu life was preserved in the 
slaughter which ioilowed ; but cai^tuiod by the Komans lie became 
fiom this time aiiatteier, a follower, and probably an instuunent 
of the Homan commauden. 

fidie tactics of Vospahian were slow and cautious. The reduction 
of lotapata, in Galilee, was followed by the suireiider of Tibenas 
and ilic stoim of Tanchfa, when the Jews wcic made fully sensibic 
of the remuiselcbS cruelty with which they would be treated. The 
campaign of the year following was conducted on the same prin- 
ciple. Vespasian refrained from a direct attack upon Jerusalem, 
but I’educed and ravaged all ihe country round. During the heat 
of the struggle for the succession in Home these operations were 
relaxed, and Vespasian withdrew to Csesarea to await the result of 
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revolution at home Titus, his son, was sent to Antioch, to confer 
with Mucianiis on the measiiies it might be expedient to take, ana 
the fit moment for striking for the empire. His interests were 
iiligently seived by Tibeiius Alexander, who commanded in 
Egypt ; by Agrippa, king of Chalcis ; and in the year 69, as we 
have seen, he was saluted emperor by Ins tioops. Fiom that tune 
he ceased himself to direct the afiairs of Palestine, which he com- 
mitted to Titus. Th(‘ traditions of Homan discipline would not per- 
mit him, even at such a crisis, to desist from the paramount duty of 
securing the ascendancy of the lepubhc over her rebellious province 
Titus watched through this ])enod of suspense with liis sword 
drawn, but he took no active measures until the fate of Vitellius 
u.o. 823 . was assuied. In the year 70 he moved with ail the forces 
A.D. 70 . Pq could command against Jerusalem itself. He united 
four legions in this service, together with twenty cohorts of auxi- 
liaries and the troops maintained by vaiious dependent sovereigns 
The whole armament may have amounted to 80,000 men. To 
these the Jews opposed, fiom behind their defences, 24,000 trained 
soldiers, and these too were supported by a multitude of irregular 
combatants. The defences of Jerusalem, both natural and artificial, 
were remaikably strong; but the defenders must have been fatally 
impeded by the crowd of worshippers, computed at some hundreds 
of thousands, vlio had collected within the walls for the celebration 
of the Passover, and were now unable to escape from them. 

But it was by the dissensions of the Jewish factions themselves, 
more than by any natural ob.structions, that tlie defence was most 
impeded, and finally frustrated. The reduction of Galilee and 
Samaiia had driven crowds of reckless swordsmen into the city. 
The supremacy hitheito held wirh difficulty by the model ate party 
was violently wrested from them. The Zealots under their leader 
Eleazar filled the streets with tumult and disordei, seized the per- 
sons of the chiefs of the nobility and priesthood, and urged the 
mob to massacre them. When the better sort of people, under 
Ananus tlie high -priest, rallied m self-defence, their opponents, 
more prompt and audacious, seized the Temple and established 
themselves in its strong enclosure. The Zealots invited assistance 
from beyond the walls; Ananus and his friends were speedily over- 
powered, and the extreme party, pledged against ail compromise with 
Rome, reigned in Jerusalem. Jehovah, they proclaimed, had mani- 
festly declared Himself on their side. The furious fanaticism of 
the Jewish race, at least within the walls of their sacred city, was 
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excited to the uttermost ; but while it had many secret opponeiic*^ 
within it met with no assistance fioui the great Jewish communities 
at Alexandria, Ctesiplion, or Seleiicui. The armies o£ Titus closed 
around the devoted city : the ^ abomination of desolation ’ stood m 
‘ the holy placed 

But the Zealots themselves, at the moment of victoiy, were split 
into three factions. Eleazar, at the head of the lesi dents in Jeru- 
salem, held ius strong position in the inner inclosiiie of the Temple; 
John of Giscala, who led a less violent party, was lodged in the 
outer piecincts; Simon Bargiora entered tlie city with a third 
army, and set himself to the defence ot the lanijiaits, Eleazar 
was got rid of by assassination, and the whole of the Temple 
foitiess tell to John; but between him and Simon there still 
reigned mutual jealousy and defiance, which \\ere hardly smothered 
in the fiont of the common enemy 

Titus advanced fiom the noith and planted his camp on the 
ridge of Scopus. He first eneounteied an outer wall which ci owned 
the eminences around the city. The Jews made a spirited defence, 
and inflicted great loss on their avssailants. But the Romans, pro- 
ceeding methodically with the means and implements ot regular 
warfare, succeeded in making a breach in these ramparts, and 
effected a lodgment within them. They blocliaded the narrower 
enclosure which was now before them, but they did not cease from 
constant attacks upon the second wall, and especially on the citadel 
Antonia. In the first instance Titus had attempted conciliation, and 
sent Josephus to the gates with the offer of honourable terms. The 
enthusiasts in the city had driven away his envoy with anows. He 
now repeated his offeis, but with no better success. Then at last 
he determined to pioceed to extremities. Famine began to prevail 
among tlie Jews. The soldiers lequired to be served first, and the 
wretched citizens suffered the direst honors. Children were eaten 
by their parents. The terrors of the people were excited by tha 
report of prodigies. The fanatic Ilaiian traversed the streets re- 
peating the cry of ‘ Woe to Jeiusalem,' till at kht, exclaiming ^Woc 
to me also,’ he fell by a blow Horn a Roman catapult. Botli Jew 
and Roman affirmed that the gates of the Temple had burst open of 
their own accord, and a voice more than human had been heard 
exclaiming, ^ Let us depart hence.’ 

The fortress Antonia was destroyed, and the Temple close al 
band lay exposed to the engines of the assailants. The struggle 
still continued desperately, and the Romans suffered many reverses. 
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At List iLe posmoii was no lunger tenable. John and Simon, united 
togetliei ill tlieir la-t danger, withdiew into tlie upper city on Zion, 
breaking down the cauteivay which connected it with the Temple on 
Moiiah. The Temple itself was stoimed and enteied over the bodies 
of a multitude of helpless defenders. Titus would have saiod 
the Holy of Holies from the general desti uction, but a soldier wan- 
tonly fired the inner doois, and the whole of the sacied edifice was 
soon involved m a comiiion conflagration. Behind the walls of the 
upper city the last remnant of the nation stood hopelessly at bay. 
Once more Titus sent Josephus to parley with them; again the 
renegade was dismissed with impiecations. Then he came fbiward 
himself to the chasm of the broken bridge and coiifeired, but still 
in vain, with the leadens of the people. He had shown more cle- 
mency tliau j^eiluips any Itoman chief before him ; but his patience 
was now exhausted, and he vowed to effect the entiie desti uction of 
the city. The wmrk of demolition was carried out to the end. Of 
the multitudes who had ciotvded on Zion great numbeis were slain 
in unavailing sallies; famine did the work of death upon many 
more. The lenmant -were captui'ed and sold, with many thousands of 
tlidr countrymen, into slavery. John and Simon concealed them- 
selves in the subterranean galleries of the rock on which Jerusalem 
is founded. They attempted to work themselves a passage into the 
country beyond the walls. Them supplies fell shoit, they were com' 
pelied to issue forth, and were caught and recognised. John was 
gi‘anted his life in perpetual imprisonment. Simon was reserved to 
be an ornament of the imperator’s triumph. The Jews still main- 
tained themselves for a moment in the fortresses of Mach^rus and 
Massada. But the final result was no longer doubtful, nor was 
the presence of Titus himselfany further requii*ed for completing the 
subjugation of the country. He hastened to Rome, and thre'w him- 
self into tlie arms of his father, whose jealousy might have been 
excited by the lit.le of Imperator which the soldiers had fastened 
u.c. 823. tipon him. But Yespasiau was a man of sense and 
A.». 70 . feeling, and the confidence between the father and son v/as 
never sliakcm. The destruction of Jerusalem, the subjugation of 
Palestine, redounded to the glory and to the aggrandisement equally 
of both. 
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The Flavian Gens of plebeian origin accepted m the place of the Julian — 
Character and policy of Yespasian — Et‘'tOi’itK>n of the Capita^ demolition 
of Nero’s palace, building of the Colos-^eam, Arch of Tit as, and Temple of 
Peace — Fiscal necessities and parsimony of the emperor— Ihs endowinont 
of the tcachois of learning — Quintdian the grammarian nndo consul — 
Ve&pasinn’s policy in regard to the philosophers — Proatv- of fTtlvidias 
Priseus—Successum of Titus — IIis chanu ter— Calamities in ins reign a 
great tiro m Koine, (he oiaiption ot Vesuvius and de'^triKi i- n of Ilertui- 
ianum and Pompen — (a d 70~81 ) 

The accession of Vespasian, the head of the Flavian house, to power 
marks an important c^poch in Roman history. The Empne had 
been gamed, indeed, by Cinsar, as the stiongest in arms, and by 
strength m aims it had been really maintained by his snccessurs; 
but in him and his descendants the Roman people had recognised 
the noblest of their otvn blood, the same blood which had been 
illustrated, from time immemorial, by consuls and imperators and 
other leaders of men, and to which additional glory had accrued, iirst 
from the undoubted genius of its gieatest chief, and again from the 
halo of divinity which popular favour had cast around him. The 
family of Julius had leigned by divine right; such bad been the 
theory tacitly admitted by the mass of the Konian people. The 
nobles, indeed, had denied and disparaged such a claim, and had 
often striven against it , the mutual jealousy of the Ciesars and the 
Senate had been the cause of mutual anger and bloodshed ; never- 
theless the theory had in the main prevailed, and become a sub- 
stantial bulwark of the imperial autocracy. Even after the death 
of Nero and the extinction of this legitimate line of rulers, the 
supreme power liad been grasped, even for a moment, only by men 
of the highest family distinction. A Sulpicius, a Salviiis, or a Vitel- 
lius, if he had been successful in his owm person, might have easily 
transferred to his own family the idolatry with which the Romans 
had legarded the Julian. But the Flavii were men of another 
class. Their Gens had been plebeian ; yet plebeians more than once 
had placed themselves on an equality with patrician houses. The 
early history of Rome had been a constant struggle between the two 
castes, in which the lower had been eventually snccessfuL Some of 
the plebeian houses were essentially noble, hut such was not the 
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with the Flavian. Vespasian himself was a man of low class; 
neither himself noi his ancestors had become ennobled by the 
attainment of civic honours. He had lisen to military rank by the 
strength of his own arm, sustained by prudence and ability, and he 
had been raised to the liighest place by the support of the soldiers, 
by whom he was now thiust upon an amazed and possibly a 
reluctant Senate. But the people readil) accepted this irregular 
nomination, and the accident which had identified his fortunes with 
those of the gieat temple on the Capitoline, and made the Flavii its 
defenders vLtm assailed by impious adversaries, gave at once that 
colour of sanctity to his enterprise, and perhaps of divinity to his 
person, vdnch lie wanted to fill in popular imagination the place of 
the sacred family which had just vani'^ihed from the scene. The 
flatterers of the Flavian dynasty were not unequal to the occasion. 
They soon contuved to link its genealogy to an heioic companion of 
Hercules, and prepared the way for the deiiication of Vespasian 
after his death, and the ascription of divine honours to his son 
Doinitian even duiing that prince's lifetime. It was their ‘ heavenly 
genius.’ said the poets, that ‘ elevated them to the stais.’ 

The Flavian princes were prompted by a natural policy to con- 
ciliate the nobles and the Senate. But, further, the reign of Vespasian 
wa.s the restoration of harmony and mutual confidence between the 
remnant of the old Boman race and the multitude of baseborn 
citizens, the descendants of soldiers, provincials, and freedmen who 
now so gieatly outnumbered it. The Romans themselves lemarked 
the rise of a new era in social maimers at this period. The simpler 
habits of the plebeians and the provincials prevailed over the reckless 
luxury and dissipation in which the highest class, the grandchildren 
of the conquerors of Greece and Asia, had so long indulged. Vespasian 
himself, simple in his habits, as became the scion of a simple race, 
set the example, and the nobles on their part, impoverished as they 
now mostly weie, were not slow to follow him. The first Flavian 
emperor, matin e in years, and long accustomed to military obedi- 
ence, continued to control his passions and caprices after the attain- 
ment of unlimited power. While accepting a legal exemption from 
all the restraints of the laws, he continued to maintain the character 
of a strictly constitutional sovereign. 

The conquest of Britain, the pacification of the legions on the 
Rhine, and the thorough reduction of the long-standing discontent 
of Palestine, placed Home at the summit of her material power. The 
reign of Vespasian is undoubtedly the apogee of her military renowit 
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At tlie same tune Vespasian was enabled to give what she might 
deem a guarantee for her futuie foi tunes in the restoration of the 
Capitoline temple^ the sacred pledge of hei eternal dominion. The 
same writer who has desciibed in ail its detads the sack of the Capitol 
has lelated the ceremonial with which its tebiiilding was inaugu- 
rated; }et, strange to say, the site of this historic edifice ha>s not 
to this day been actually a=^oei tamed, and tl'e two Minmii^s of the 
Capitohne or Taipeian lull may still contend for tiie honour. This 
'let of pio^is le^tniation threw e-pccial splendoui upon Tie pnneipate 
of the foitunale luler. Nor w'as he less foi^nrate in the opportunity 
which he seized to gratify the people by the demolition of Nero’s 
Golden House the monument; of the tyrants ^elfish piide, associated 
no doubt in their minds with the fatal confi^igration of the city. 
On one large portion of the site he constructed magnificent public 
baths, to which Titus gave his name. On another he eiected the 
amphitheatre, still in gieat part existing, which is commonly known 
by the name of the Colos-^enm, piobably fioni the cc>]ossal image o£ 
Nero which stood before its entrance. The victories of Titus were 
at the same time commemorated on the tnumphal arch tvbicli bears 
his name and records the conquest of Judsea. But this work was 
undertaken late, oi executed slowdy, for it was not completed and 
dedicated til! the accession of Domitian To these celebiated build- 
ings may be added a new foi am and a temple of Peace, which 
added to the convenience as wmll as the splendour of the great 
capital. But Vespasian wms made aw%are of the decline oi population 
w'hich tvas now becoming apparent in Italy. The numerous colonies 
he reconstituted attest his anxiety to stay the plague which amidst 
all the oiifcword sliow of prosperity was secretly eating into the vitals 
of the empire. 

The reign of V espasian, extending over a period of ten years, wms 
an era of general tranquillity. The chiefs of Tie legions yielded to 
his superior claims to pre-eminence Miicianus loyally supported 
him, and Antonius Primus, le^s content to acknowledge his owm 
infeiiority, was reduced to insignificance. It was the great care oi 
the piuderit and frugal emperor to lestore the finances of the state, 
wdiich had been tin own into confiU'^ion by the lecklessness of Nero, 
and the lavish expenditure of the civil wars. It was necessary to 
invigorate the discipline of the legions, to discharge the unruly 
adherents of Otho and Vitellms, and to compel even the soldiers of 
the victorious faction to lest content widi modeiate rewards. The 
censorship which Vespasian assumed, associating his son Titus m 
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Its responsibilities, gave occasion to reconstitute the provinces and 
free states, which were dealt with according to their political 
deserts, or sacrificed to the convenience of the treasury. The 
gift of the Latin rights to the whole of Spam was a tribute to 
the memory of Galba This favour to the Western provinces was 
bvilanced by seveiity towards other regions Achaia, to which Nero 
had precipitately granted freedom, was ngaiii unhiced, on pretence 
of insuriection, to the condition of a taxable province. Lycia, 
Rhodes, Byzantium, and Snnios woic depnv’^ed of their autonomy. 
The dependent soveieignties which had subsisted up to this time 
ill Tin ace, Cilicia, and Cominagene were finally absorbed into the 
emphe 11ie charges of parsimony or avaiice which have been 
ma<le against Vespasian may be cxtveiinated by lh(^ nece^situ's of his 
exhausted treasiiiy. It was, no doubt, with reference to the mani- 
fold expenses with which he found himself beset that Vespasian 
declared that to maintain the state of public affaiis he required a 
capita] sum of four myriad millions of sesterces, or 320,000,000^. 

The lestoration of the Capirol, the erection of the Colosseum, and 
other vast constrictions, were objects of national policy which de- 
manded enormous expenditure; but Vespasian was generous also, 
as well as wise in the sums he laid out, the first of all the Roman 
princes, in the encouragement of a libeial education Augustus, 
indeed, had founded a library for the use of the citizens in tlie PaJa- 
tine temple of Apollo; but Vespasian not only established another 
library in his forum, but instituted a class of salaried teachers. 
From this time learning became at Rome, as at Alexandria under 
the Ptolemies, an art or profession. Vespasian himself had no taste 
for literature or appreciation of literary merit ; but he seems to have 
been alive to the importance of attaching to the interests of the empire 
the increasing class of men of letters, especially those who as teachers 
directed the ideas of the rising generation. Quintilian was perhaps 
the first of the rhetoricians who obtained the consulship, hut the con- 
nexion betwT.en the chair of the grammarian and of the senator was 
becoming lasting and frequent. An alliance was henceforth main- 
tained between the teachers of learning and morals and the guardians 
of the public peace. Not that it came at once into full operation. 
The philosopliei’s of the period were for the most part discontented 
with the government, and frequently intriguers against it. They 
resented the brutality of the preetorians, of the legionaries, and of 
the imperators whom these forces sustained in powder. Their con- 
tempt was almost as galling to the ruler as their resistance. Nero 
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had persecuted tlieiiij and silenced by death or proscription the most 
distinguished among them. Mild and moderate as he natm ally was. 
Vespasian was compelled to enijdoy baisli measures against them; 
but his memory must always suffer for the death of Helvicllns 
Priscus, the great iuminaij' of the Stoic school, whom he first con- 
demned to banishment, and al'terwards allowed to be exeiaited. But 
public opinion no doubt fully suppoihd liim when he lesolved to 
sweep fruiu tlie city the whole sei*t of the S!mcs as well as of the 
Cynics. He revived the obsolete enactments of the reinihlic wlaeli 
had prosi'cuted tin* philosopliers for the coini}>t tendencies then 
ascribed to tlieir teacdung. All ]>r(»fe''‘^rirs of the obnoxiou*- thigmai 
w(U'e re(|nirf‘d to leave Ibune. A sjieeial grace was accorded to 
Musonnis, who was excepted by name fiom t]H‘ common proscrip- 
tion. Whatever might he Uiis sage’s political theoues he knew 
that the free state was impossihie, and i chained from flattering the 
illusions of a frivolous fanaticism. 

On the whole, w’e must pronounce the leigii of Vespasum a 

mod(d of prudent conduct and honest purpose At the age of 

seventy, full of toils and lumours, this fiiu' specimen of the Sabine 
manners was called to his rest by natuial decay. During his last 
illness he refused to relax from public business, and at the ciisis of 
his disoider demanded to be raised upright, exclaiming 839. 
that an imperator ought ‘to die standing.’ With admi- 

rable prudence he had admitted Titus to a share of the imperial 

powder when the legions of the East had audaciously sainted him by 
the title of emperor. Titus had relieved his fatlier from man}' cares 
and responsibilities In the conduct of the censorship he had taken 
upon himself the princif>al share of the odium which necessarily 
attached to it He had boine the brunt of some intrigues and even 
personal attack'^, and he had faced the necessity of adopting some 
harsh and perhaps cruel precautions. Titus came to the undivided 
sovereignty not wdthout a character, at least anumg the nolDles, for 
craft and cruelty ; but he was still the darling of the soldiers, and a 
favourite with the people There was in him a certain feminine 
softness which ingiatiated him with tliose who came ordinarily in 
contact wdth him, and he bore the reputation of a scholar ami a i efined 
thinker no less than of a great military leader. He is the hero of 
one of the very few love-romances of Roman history, having become 
enamoured of Berenice, a Jewish princess, sister of Agrippa, king of 
Chalcis, whom he induced to follow him to Rome, intending to take 
her formally to wife. But relaxed as were the morals of the Romans, 
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fcheir national prejudices on the point of intermarriage with foreigneis 
were unequivocally sti ong. The same public feeling which requiied 
Cassar to discaid Cleopatra, and bianded Antonins with the guilt ol 
treason for his connexion with her^ demanded of Titus the sacrifice 
of his Jewish favourite, and they parted one from the other botli, it 
is said, equally reluctant 

Titus did not associate with himself his brother Domitian, wdiose 
jealousy he had reason to fear. When, only two years later, ho 
found himself on his deathbed from premature decline, he is said to 
have muttered that he had but one thing to reproach himself with, 
and that, it w^as surmised, was his weakness in naming this unwoithy 
bi other as his successor. Throughout his short career he had been 
specially careful to respect the position of the Senate, and the nobles 
regarded him as a model sovereign. When he was reported to have 
said that no suitor to the emperor ought to be allowed to leave his 
presence unrequited, and to have complained that ‘ he had lost a 
day ’ when he had let twenty-four hours pass without the perform- 
ance of some beneficent action, it was to the nobles especially that 
these gracious sentiments pointed, and by them, no doubt, that they 
were remembered and circulated. Meanwhile the tieasures whicli 
his father’s care had accumulated enabled him to carry on the 
government without measures of extortion or proscription ; but he 
had himself indulged in too liberal profusion, and had his life been 
protracted even Titus, the ^ delight,’ as he was fondly termed, ‘ of 
the human race,’ would surely have run the downward course of so 
many gallant young princes before him. 

This shox*t principate witnessed two grave calamities. The gieat 
fire of Rome under Nero was repeated to an extent hardly less 
disastrous, and this time the flames, breaking forth to the north of 
u.c 833. Campus Martius, and running in a broad belt across 

A.D. 80. level space to the foot of the Capitoline, swept over a 

region full of important buildings which had escaped the earlier 
conflagration. On this occasion the fire climbed the Capitolme 
itself, and the restored temple of Jupiter suffered, though certainly 
it was not destroyed by it. But this catastrophe is not so renowned 
m history as the destruction of the cities of Pompeii and Hercula- 
num by an eruption of Vesuvius. The volcanic character of this 
mountain seems not to have been known to the Romans before this 
fatal event. The cities which nestled at its foot were numerous and 
densely peopled, and their inhabitants giew and multiplied in un- 
doubting security. The first indication of danger had been given by 
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an earthquake a few years earlier, by which some public edifices m 
Pompeii seem to have suffered ; nor, as it appears, had they been 
wholly lestored when the two cities w-ere desti oyed, Hercu- u.c. 832 . 
lanum by a flood of burning lava, Pompeii by a shower of 
ashes. Both became deeply engulfed. Some attempts seem to have 
been made to seai'ch at least for lost treasures, if not to clear and 
rebuild the habitations ; but any such attempts were speedily 
abandoned, the ruin was pronounced irretrievable, the site was 
abandoned, and in the cour^e of ages actually forgotten. It was not 
till the middle of the last century that this tomb of an ancient civili- 
sation was accidentally discovered. From that time to the present 
explorations have been made and giadiially extended. At first very 
few skeletons appeared, and it was supposed that the people had 
profited by some timely warning to escape; but more abundant 
remains have since come to light, and it is piobable that multitudes 
may still be found huddled together in some yet undetected place of 
public resort. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

Acce&feion of Domitian — His feeble and inconsistent character — His attempts 
to acquire military renown — His campaign on the I&ter unsuccessful — 
Defeat and death of Euscus in Dacia — Victories of Agricola in Britain — 
He is recalled to Home, and dies some years later — Domitian’s shows and 
festivals — Revolt of Saturnmiis on the Rhine suppressed — Domitian’s 
precautions and cruelties — In his administration of tlie empire he returns 
to ancient principles— Attempted reformation of morals — Condemnation of 
the Vestal Cornelia — Persecution of the actor Paris — Persecution of the 
Christians — Case of Flavius Clemens — Domitian assassinated by the 
freedmen of his palace — (a.i). 81-96.) 

Titus had left no male descendant, and it was impossible, according 
to the canons of Roman law, for liis daughter Julia to assume the 
chielship of his house. Domitian, the deceased prince’s brother, was 
the appaient heir to his estate, and therewith piesumptive heir, 
according to the notions of the time, to the political functions with 
which he had been invested Such was the light in which Titus 
had regarded him ; but so far had the prejudices of Roman birth been 
weakened in the mind of the man who had sought a J ewish princess 
in marriage, that he had himself proposed to Domitian to form 
a union with Ms daughter, and thus consolidate the natural and the 
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legal claims to the succession. But in matters of law arc! religious 
tradition Domitian was a purist. He utterly refused to violate the 
national principles by an illegitimate marriage ; but whether from 
passion or. as seems more likely, from policy, he did not sciuple to 
attach the young princess to himself by an irregular and, as was 
then as ivell as now regarded, an incestuous connexion. This inci- 
dent fill lushes a key to the character of the new Ck^sar, as profligate 
in morals as he was selfish in his policy. Domitian, indeed, reflects 
in a peculiar manner the moral character of the age. The degene- 
racy of the sons of Vespasian paints the decline of the Roman people, 
In the father we lecognise a type of the armed citizen of the re- 
public, a genuine representative of that, middle class which still 
retained the stamp of rustic simplicity, so Jong associated in the 
imagination of the Italians with the farmers of the hills and the 
artisans of the towns of Sabellia. But this native simplicity had 
seldom been proof against the .seductions of city-life. Bred in the 
atmosphere of a court, the sons o£ the Sabine yeoman quickly cast 
aside the restraints of their early childhood. The deterioration was 
more marked in the younger of the two brothers, inasmuch as he 
was seduced at an cailier age. The younger Flavius fell at once 
into that moral decrepitude into which the Roman people had been 
gradually descending. He lacked the tenacity of fibre which had 
distinguished his fathers^ he displayed no fixed determination, no 
vigour or persistence in his designs. The contradictions which 
appear in this prince’s career are the same we observe in the people 
generally. Such was his desire for military distinction marred by 
caprice and timidity in the pursuit of it; his literary tastes associated 
with jealousy of the free exercise of letters ; his effeminacy corrupted 
with cruelty; his love of law and discipline distorted by wanton 
freaks of tyranny , his gloomy austerity alternating "with childisli 
horse-play. 

Domitian, though he could not refuse to dedicate the Arch of 
Titus, Avhich celebiated the conquest of Judsea, was jealous of the 
military renown acquired both by his father and his brother. He 
was bent on rivalling them in tlie admiration of the citizens and the 
adoration of the soldieis. The fiist attempt lie made to gain distinc- 
tion in the field had been cut shoit by the policy of Mucianus, who 
detained him at I^yons, far from the scene of conte.st on the Rhenish 
frontier. His appearance in arm.s in the defence of the Capitol had 
been disastrous, yet the court poets took occasion to celebrate his 
exploits both in the one case and the other During the reigns of 
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Vespasian and Titus lie liad been kept, perhaps purposely, in the 
background, and bad devoted himself to the cultivation of letters, for 
he was jealous of tlie reputation of Titus in letteis also. But ^\heu 
he arrived himself at power his time, as he thought, was come* He 
put himself at the head of the legions on the lower Danube, to can j 
on thewartaie which never wholly ceased between the Roman forces 
on guard upon that fiontierand the Sarmatians, Dacians, and Marco- 
maiini, who constantly disturbed and threatened it. Domitian seems 
to have taken part in two campaigns iu tliese regions. As to liis 
exploits histoiy is altogether silent; his flatterers among the pouts 
speak magiiiloquently of them, while the sjitirists no less keenly 
dejneciate them He gave himselt' the honour of a triumph, and 
assumed the title of Germauicus, but liis deeds produced no sub- 
stantial result, and at least one Roman army was overwhelmed with 
a lamentable defeat. 

Domitian was more fortunate in his lieutenants in another 
quarter. Fuscus was ' de\ cured by the Dacian vultures,’ but Agri- 
cola carried the arms of Rome victoriously from the Ti'eiit to the 
Forth and Tay, in Northern Britain. After the recovery of the 
British province by Suetonius the Romans had been content with 
consolidating their conquests. Their poweis for olfence had doubt* 
less been weakened by the temporary withdrawal of the Fourteenth 
legion On the return of that division the}’’ had pressed forwards, 
and had established themselves, perhaps strongly, between yg, 
the Mersey and the Humber. Agncola bad taken the com- 
mand in the year 78 He first completed the reduction of the 
Ordovices in North Wales, and now proceeded to fix his camps on 
the line of the Tyne and Solway. Here lie confronted the wild 
tribes of Caledonia, whose poverty could offer little temptation to 
further aggression. But their poverty made them ever restless, and 
no line of defence seemed secure against the savages beyond it. 
Agricola made this line the basis of fm ther opeiatioiis. Tn seven 
successive campaigns he advanced as far as the Tay, and perhaps 
his last battle against Galgacus undei the Grampians was iouglit as 
far noith as Biecliiii At the same tunc he directed the fleet which 
accompanied his progress to explore the coast to the farthest extie- 
mity of Britain, which he was the first to prove to be actually an 
island, as Caesar and others had declared on hearsay. Some of his 
vessels descried the Oikneys and Shetlands ; some of his land forces 
from the Mull of Galloway beheld the coast of Ireland, a new region, 
which he was assured might be conquered by a single legion. But 
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he had ahead} accomplished enough for his own fame, and too much 
for the satisfaction of the jealous empeior. Domitian sent to lecall 
him. Model ate and piudent as he was, he had alieady anticipated 
ad. 84. summons, and met, it is said, the beaier of it in mid- 
A u 857 . ehaiiuei. lie returned to Rome, declined all further 
promotion, and continued to live in higli lionoiir with both prince 
and people foi seveial years. He died quietly in liis bed, but not 
the less by Ins own fi lends and by his son-in-Iaw, the historian 
Tacitus, his death was petulantly ascribed to the morose cruelty of 
Domitian. 

However scanty weie the trophies of the Germanic and Dacian 
wars, the people demanded shows and games in increasing pro- 
fusion, and the emperor was compelled to plunder his own subjects 
to satisfy their rapacity. He re(|Uired laige gifts, under the name 
of ^golden crowns/ from eveiy province and city, to bribe the 
soldiers and to goige the citizens A triumphal aicli was erected m 
his honour to rival that of his brother; his colossal equestrian 
statue was raised m front of the temple of his father. Ail the 
nobility of Rome feasted mth their ruler at an enoimous banquet. 

91. 'I'he victor in a sterile campaign against the public enemy 
A u 844 . levied his exactions on nobles and provincials ; and amidst 
all the exultations of his flatterers indications are not wanting that 
the despot had now plunged with little restraint into a career of 
violence and bloodshed. 

The consequence of this course of action became immediately 
apparent in the discontent and alienation of the nobles. But the 
cruelties for which Domitian has become specially infamous date 
more directly from the event of a military insurrection which 
occurred soon after the celebration of his triumph. L. Antonins 
Saturnmus, a man of high distinction, who claimed descent from 
the families both of the tiiumvir and the popular tribune, was 
encouraged by the emperor’s rising unpopularity to strike for power 
at the head of his two legions on the Rhenish frontier. His men 
were perhaps personally devoted to him ; possibly they were willing 
to make a present sacrifice for the prospect of gi eater plunder. 
They contributed all the resources of their own pay to equip him 
for his enterprise ; nor did he scruple to attach the neighbouring 
German tribes to his cause, and leave open to them the way into 
the Roman province. When, however, he was about to start for 
Rome, in the winter season, a sudden thaw prevented his allies 
from crossing the Rhine to join him. lie w’-a-? attneked by Nor- 
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banus, another officer, more loyal to the emperor, defeated and 
ylain. Domitian had hims^ell* advanced courageously fi om Rome to 
encounter him, dragging with him a number of senators and nobles 
whom he feared to leave behind liiin in the city. When he found 
himself relieved from his immediate cause of apprehension he took 
jealous precautions against similar attempts for the future, breaking 
up the armies of the empiie into smaller divisions, and forbidding 
the soldiers to keep any hoard of money in their quarters. He 
viewed all the chiefs of the state with increasing suspicion, and 
they retaliated by charging bun, at least in their piivate circles, 
Avith atrocious murders and barbarous ciuelties. 

Nevertheless, with whatever personal fear or cupidity Hoinitian 
Avas actuated, in one respect at least his government was conducted 
on a public principle. His reign ivas an epoch of administrative 
reaction, such as iepoatedi;y occurred in the history both of the 
republic and tlieempiie, wdien an attempt Avas made to recall society 
to ancient usages and ideas. Domitian Avas, moreover, a disci- 
plinarian by biitb and breeding. Vespasian had retained on the 
throne of the A\orId the homely manners of his rude Sabine stock. 
His sons, especially the younger, Avliiie they cast off the manners 
still clung to the traditions and piejudices of their fathers. Domi- 
tian AA^as not deterred by any sense of his OAvn vices from the 
attempt to reform the morals of bis people. The attempt seems to 
have been sincere ; bis religion was a vile superstition, but such as 
it Avas be Avas earnest in it. Scarcely Avas be seated on the throne 
than be began to inquire, as chief pontiff, into the irregularities 
imputed to ceitain of the Vestal Virgins ; tAvo members of the sacred 
college were denounced, examined, and convicted ; but the temper 
of the age Avas opposed to the literal execution of the ajipointed 
penalty of live-burial. The culprits Avere permitted to kill them- 
selves. But the applause Avith which this inquisition was greeted 
by the savage supeistitioii of the multitude impelled the emperor tc 
make a third victim, and this time he Avantonly resolved to carry 
out the ancient tradition to the letter Cornelia was condemned 
and entombed alive, Avith a crust and a flask of Avater, in the sub- 
terranean vault prepared for her. 

In the same manner the laws Avbicb Domitian enforced against 
adultery AA^ere revived in the interests of superstition rather than oi 
morality. He sought to propitiate the divine patrons of the married 
state, not to secure the continency of the sexes. Nor can a much 
higher moral aim be attributed to other enactments which seemeAl 
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to resrarJ personal puiitv : thongli we may observe with sf)me balis- 
faction the dLscouragenient this leformer gave in his legislation at 
least, if not in his peisoiuii example, to some viler forms of Oiiental 
effeminacy. These edicts pretended to cuib the shameless luxury 
of the gieat, and restore the modest dignity of ancient manners 
among tlie nobles. To coirect the morals of the lower ranks lie 
revived the obsolete laws against singeisand dancers in the theatres, 
but in these smaller matters also the example of Domitian contra 
vened his own regulations. He had not so many favourites as his 
piedecessois, but among them w^as Paris, the actor, a man whose 
personal dissoluteness might seem to justify the popular charge 
against his profession. Paris is said to have corrupted the empress 
Domitilla, and to have been assassinated thereupon by the emperor’s 
order. The proscription dnected against the mimes was extended, 
according to ancient precedent, to the astiologers, and with these 
weie connected the philosophers also. Apollonius of Tyana, the 
most noted of the moial teachers of his time, was expelled, with 
others of his class, fiom Italy, It is probable that the Christians 
were involved in a similar proscription. Theie can be no doubt 
that the doctrines of the Gospel had continued to make progress 
in Rome, and had wnthdiawii some of the higher ranks, men as well 
as women, fi’orn the ordinary usages and functions of* their class. 
Neglecting the customary solemnities of their domestic altars, they 
were denounced as atheists ; shrinking from civil acts which 
involved Pagan adoration and sacrifice, they were despised as melan- 
choly and morbid. Domitian was perhaps lealiy alarmed when 
Flavius Clemens, a cousin of Ins own, a man standing as it were at 
the foot of the throne, ictired from public life upon what were sup- 
posed to bo religious scruples. Clemens was sentenced to death, osten- 
sibly for the crime of ‘ Judaising ; ^ but the Chrisdans have claimed 
him for their own, and have enrolled him in their army of martyrs. 

The manners of the times undoubtedly favoured some reaction 
from the wanton debaucheiy of the age of Claudius and Nero; but 
the refill ms of Domitian w'ore only tolerated inasmuch as they wore 
not regularly enforced. teased and irritated all cdasscH, 

and the cruelties he exercised upon the nt)ble.s 'were aggravated by 
the grim humour 'with wduicli In' delighted to accompany them. 
Novel theless he lived him>oh' in perpetual feai of tlm a.''Sassination 
'ivlnch he was destined at to unde' go He* huriounded him- 
self with g Hauls, and took cveiy pixa aution to pi otcct himself by 
maintaining the odious delatoib, whom Galba and Vespasian had 
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repudiated, and bj bestowing lavish indulgences upon the soldiers. 
He studied to ana use the populace by the shows of the amphi^ 
tlxeatre ; his institution of literary games and prizes may indicate 
some higher aspirations, but their aim was uncertain, and they seem 
to have borne no fruit. At la&t the blow was struck fi’om a quarter 
where he had least appiehension. It was leported, at 
least, that a child in his private chamber found there the 
tablets on which he had designated the empress and some of his 
own household for death. By these personal intimates and none 
other was the plot contrived, and Domitian fell by the hand of a 
freedman named Stephaniis, aided by associates of his own class 
Tlie noblect I'^icod of Rome was avenged by menials. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

M Cocceias Kerva appointed einperor by the Senate — Adoption of Ulpius 
Trajamife — Death of Keiva — Trajan’s \'varlike propensities encouraged by 
the Senate — Trajan’s popularity ^ith the citizens— Panegyric of Plmy — 
Campaigns in Bacia, conquest and settlement of the province — Traj’an’s 
forum and column — His numerous bmldings in Rome and the provinces — 
Trajan advances into the East — Earthquake ot Antioch— Armenia annexed 
to the empire— Death of Parthamasins— New province of AssjTia — Cap- 
ture of Ctesiphoii — Traj’an on the shores of thePfrsian Gulf — Settlement of 
affairs in Parthia, and addition of more provinces — Trajan returns to 
Antioch, and dies at Solinus, leaving his new conquests in a critical state. 
—(ad 96-117 ) 

Tee nobles seem not to have been unprepaied for the blow which 
had thus fallen. Domitian had left no child ; the race of the 
Plavii bad come to an end, like that of the Julii befcire it. If any 
of the collateral branches of the family survived we hear no 
mention of them The Senate had already taken its measures 
to assert the privilege of appointing an heir to the imperial 
prerogatives. Domitian was the last of the ^ twelve Csssars ’ to 
whom that term has been specially appropriated in history. The 
emperors who followed continued, indeed, to assume the title ; the 
fact that Suetonius composed the biographies of the first twelve 
only has caused the name to become their peculiar heritage. But 
the appointment to the imperial dignity of Cocceius Nerva, an 
aged and distinguished senator, formed a marked epoch in 
Roman history, and the title of Cjssar may now properly fall 
into the background. The new emperor was neither the crea- 
tion of militaiy power himself, nor the descendant of a line 
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which o'wed ite origin thereto He was sim])ly the nominee of tlio 
Senate, and with him began a line of emperors, too short for the 
permanent prospeiity of Borne, which the Senate could faiily claim 
as of its own appointment Assuredly the period of greatest happi- 
ness and prospeiity to the Boman empire was during tlie goveinment 
of the five emperors who owed their aiitlioiity most directly to the 
free selection of that iesj;onsible body. 

Doubtless it was of good omen to the empire that the first free 
jhoice of the Senate fell upon a citizen who was neither of Boman 
nor even of Italian biith The Cocceii were, indeed, an old native 
gens ; but the family of Nerva had long been settled in the distant 
island of Crete. It was well that the ruler of a worldwide dominicn 
should be taken fiom one of* the provinces, and from this time such^ 
as it happened, was almost always the case. The emperors in long 
succession w’ere hencefoilli piovmcial Bomans, if not actually of 
foreign extraction. The Senate had, indeed, fallen in this first 
exercise of power into the usual vice of such elective bodies; it 
had chosen for its chief one of the oldest of its own order, and 
thus might have left the door open for future intrigues. But 
Nerva, if somewhat weak and vacillating in character, was a man 
of courage as well as prudence. His first act, in obedience to his 
electors, was to heap indignation upon the memory of the mur- 
dered emperor, and to bring the instruments of liis crimes tc 
punishment ; but when the praetorians began to murmur at these 
measures, and demanded the blood of Domitian's assassins (for 
when the nobles weie satisfied the praetorians were generally dis- 
contented), he boldly opposed their violence, and did not shrink 
from offering his own neck to their swords. lie was obliged, 
indeed, to sacrifice one or moie of the victims required; but as 
soon as the praetorians had sheathed their weapons he determined 
to relieve himself from further indignities by adopting the best 
and bravest of his officers, and offfeiing him a share in the em- 
pire. M. Ulpius Trajanus was at the moment in command on 
the Bhine, but his name and character were well known. 
When Nerva mounted the Capitol and proclaimed his adoption 
the Senate admitted without demur the exercise by the em- 
peror of the right common to every father of a Boman family, 
though in this case it implied no less than a pledge of the im- 
perial succession. Henceforth the power of adoption, with all 
its legitimate consequences, was regularly assumed by the reigning 
emperor, and the Senate \va3 content to delegate the functions it 
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claimed as its own, and elect, as it were, its sovereign by deputy. 
But a good direction, at least, had been given to the process by 
which emperors were created, and it was long before Rome had any 
cause to regret it. The aged ruler was thus confirmed on his throne. 
The turbulent guards of the city trembled before the le- j)s, 
gions of a resolute chief, and shrank back into their camp. 

Nerva had mated his assailants; but his own game was nearly played 
out. Afrer a shoit interval of dignified tranquillity lie lu'cathed his 
last, having reigned without offence to llie nobles or injury to tlio 
citizens for sixteen months and a few days only. 

The succession of Trajan ’ivas accepted without a luiirmui^ 
The Senate believed that in his known character, as well as in his 
choice by Nerra, they possessed a pledge of his model ation, and 
that he would cany out the principle of government through their 
own body which they had inaugurated in the person of the last 
emperor. His career, indeed, had hitherto been nearly confined to 
military service , though descended from an ancient Roman house, 
his family had been domiciled in Spam, which was the land of his 
own birth. He was a soldier and a 'provincial, and possibly the 
nobles of Rome weie not sorry to think that his tastes and habits 
might dispose him to place himself at the head of the legions at a 
distance, and leave to themselves the management of affairs at home, 
Trajan, moreover, was now in the vigour of his age. He had not 
reaped his laurels to the full, like Vespasian and Titus, but he was 
confident of his own fitness and ability, and instinct with the old 
Roman ambition to gain triumphs and annex provinces. Under 
the auspices of a victorious imperator the spirit of conquest revived. 
The Romans learnt to look back with some contempt on ihe peaceful 
policy of Augustus and Tiberius; they scornfully rejected the prin- 
ciple which had been recently recommended to them of confining 
the empire within the limits it had already attained. They incited 
their ruler, already prompt to anticipate their instinct, and encouraged 
him to spend the greater part of his reign in two distant and wide- 
1 caching enterprises, the settlement of the northern frontier of the 
empire by the subjugation of the vast territory beyond the Danube, 
and of the eastern by the overthrow of the rival empire on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The first act of Trajan, on receiving the reins of power at his 
station at Cologne, was to give confidence to the Senate by a promise 
that none of their body should at any time suffer capital punish- 
ment under Ms rule. He then proceeded to secure the Rhenish 
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frontier by the ehtiiblisliment of colonies and military stations. He 
threw a biidge across the nver at Mainz, and advanced the outposts 
of the empire to llochst and Baden, while he commenced at least 
the line of rampart '^vhich maiked off the Agn Decmnates, a tribu- 
taiy district between the Eliine and the Danube. He then quitted 
the province, and presented himself to the citizens at Rome, wheie 
he won their favoui by his gracious demeanoui even more than by 
the iame of his military conduct which had preceded him. So well 
was he assured of Ins authority over the soldiers that he ventuied 
to reduce by one ha,lf the customary donative- Not a miiimiir was 
heard even in the camp of the prastoiians; and when he handed to 
their prefect the poniard, which was the symbol of his office, he 
could boldly say, ^ Use this for me, if I do well ; if ill, against me ’ 
The Panegyric of the orator Pliny is a singular monument of the 
popularity which Tiajan at once acquired and maintained to the 
last. Oomtly as it is in style, and perhaps exaggerated in colour- 
ing, the piaise it heaps upon this favourite emperor (and no other of 
the series was so thorough a favourite with the Romans) is amply 
justified by the concurrent voice of history. 

The popularity of Trajan was rapidly acquired. Already during 
liis first brief sojourn in the city the Senate decreed him, in addition 
to the impel ial titles, the special appellation of ^ Optimus,’ the Best. 
Nor was this a mere formal compliment While the titles of Caesar 
and Augustus, of Magnus and Germanicus, were suffered to descend 
from sire to son, this tianscendent appellation was conferred on no 
other emperor. It is said, indeed, to have been usual for the Senate 
in much later times, on the accession of each new chief of the 
republic, to exclaim, as the highest compliment that could be paid 
him, that he was ^ more fortunate than Augustus, and better than 
Trajan.’ 

But in tlie midst of these civil triumphs the new empeior was 
burning for military enterprise. To this course, indeed, many 
motives might impel him. We have seen how restless the legione 
on the frontiers had become. The founder of a new dynasty could 
nardly depend on their fidelity except by humouring their martial 
instincts. The expenses of a military government required to be 
maintained by extraordinary means, and Trajan strictly forbade 
himself to levy fresh contributions from his subjects. He meant 
that his wais should be self-supporting, and contribute further 
to the wealth of the state by the new regions they should render 
tributary. In these views his subjects were •well-disposed to second 
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him. Augustus was after all mistaken in judging that Rome had 
already reached hei’ natural development. The spirit in which the 
vigorous advance of Tiajan was now greeted by the Romans shows 
that they were even in his day a lusty and a growing people 

In the year 101 commenced tlie regular conquest of Dacia. 
This was the name given to the region which lies between the 
Danube, the Theiss, the Carpathians, and the Pruth, a.d.ioi. 
extending over pait of modern Hungary, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia, and of winch Transylvania occupies the central district. 
The tribes which loamcd over this wide tenitoty seem to have 
owned for the most part the sway of a single ruler, who was known 
to the Romans by the name or title of Decebaiiis. hlis principal 
stionghold was somewhere in the mountains that guard tlie valley 
of the Mai os Jlis southern frontier was defended by the broad 
and rapid stream of’ tiie Danube, lushing for many miles through a 
narrow gorge, and within that barrier lay moie than one difficult 
pass, while the countiy itself was generally covered with woods and 
trackless. Trajan collected his armaments at Sissek on the Save, 
and descended the stieam into the Danube. He constructed a load 
along the bank of the river, and erected a budge of great strength 
and magnitude, the foundations of which at Severin aie still visible 
when the water is at its lowest. In two campaigns ho repeatedly 
worsted the enemy, and pursued him far into the lecesses of his 
country, establishing himself firmly at the royal city of Zermizege- 
thusa, now Varhely, where he aftei wards founded the Roman colony 
of Ulpia Trajana. His final success was seemed by the defection of 
the Sarmatians and lazyges liuin the common cause of the bar- 
haiians. The hill-fort in which the Dacian chieftain held his rc'^idence 
was stormed, and Decebalus fell on his own sword amidst ^ i,. 1 ^ 4 . 
the rums of his capital, lli.s nobles followed their king’s 
exiim}>le, first firing their houses and then handing round the 
poisoned bowl. The records of* these campaigns are imperfectly 
gathered from the historians; but an impressive witness to them 
still exists m the Column of Trajan at Rome, which is encircled by 
a spiral band of figures illustrating their pi’incipal incidents. 

This column constitutes, indeed, the most conspicuous monument 
of Trajan’s victories. On his return to Rome he celebrated a triumph ; 
he constructed an arch, and laid out a spacious forum, of which 
the column, graced with his own figure on its summit, formed 
the noblest ornament. At a later period this forum was further 
decorated with a temple to lus divinity. Trajan effected the 
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complete subjugation of Dacia, and reduced it to the form of 3 
province. He planted in it several colonies of Eoman citizens; 
and such was the depopulation of the conquered country, or such 
the prosUatioii of the national spirit, that the Latin tongue was 
speedily embiaced by the people, and became so firmly rooted 
among them as to remain to this day substantially the language of 
their latest descendants. 

-After his letiun to Eome (a.i>. 106) Trajan continued to reside 
there, as far as oui information goes, for several years continuously. 

He %vas much occujned with the decoration ol’ his capital. 

'Fhe Ulpian f 01 urn occupied a largei space than those 
of Juliiia, Augustus, and Nerva together, and it is much to be 
regretted that Martial, Juvenal, and Tacitus, from wdiom we leain 
so much of the antiquities of the city in which they lesided, had 
about tliL" time all ceased to wiite, and have left us no records of a 
structure which must liave been one of its principal features Nor 
was this the only coiistiuction of this empeior at Eome No leign, 
perliaps, was maiked by more extensive additions to the existing 
buildmg'3 of the city. There seems ground for supposing tliat 
Trajan completed the still unfinished arch of Titus. But his 
princely prodigality was defrayed by the tribute of conquered 
enemies ; he abstained from the usual resources of confiscation and 
taxation. His rage for building was directed also for the most pait 
to works of public interest. He built for the Gods, the Senate, and 
the People, not for himself ; he restored the temples, enlarged the 
public places, but wa.s content himself with the palaces of his 
predecessors. Not in Eome only, but in many places throughout 
Italy and the provinces, his hand was conspicuous. Trajan’s arch 
at Ancona still exists, and reminds us of the liaven he there 
constructed for the fleet of the Upper sea, while the port of Civita 
Vecchia is still sheltered by the mole with which he defended 
the roadstead of Centiimceilse. Another existing monument of 
this emperor is the bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara. A 
writer three centuries later declares of Trajan that he ‘ built the 
world over and he was pleasantly compared by Constantine to a 
waiHiower, because his name was so often seen inscribed upon the 
fronts of his imiumerabie buildings. 

Alter an interval of eight years, in which he had buccessfuliy cul- 
tivated the works of peace, and established a high character from the 
combined vigour and mildness of his government, Trajan quitted the 
city for the East, to baffie the intrigues of the Parthians. Backed 
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by tlie disaffection of the Jewish residents in the Eastern province^ 
these people w'^ere preparing trouble for the empire. His first object 
was to determine the position of Armenia, as the vassal of Eome and 
not of Parthia. Chosroes, the Parthian ruler, was alarmed at his 
advance eastwaid, and sent to propitiate him on his route; but 
Trajan rejected the presents of the envoys, and held on his way 
to Antioch. The prompt measures he contemplated were checked, 
however, by the fatal earthquake which befell that city at the 
beginning of 115, in which vast numbeis of the population perished, 
together vdtli one of the Eoman consuh. Trajan himself was with 
difficulty extricated from the falling ruins. As soon, however, as 
he could recover Irom this disastei he led his legions to the 
frontier of Armenia, and summoned to his presence the usurper 
Farthamasiris. The prince was required to take off his diadem 
and lay it at the emperor’s feet. Nor was tins enough. Trajan 
demanded the cession of the country he liad pietended to call his 
o%vn; and when, after giave indignities, he was suffered at last to 
retire, it seems but too true that he was waylaid and slain by the 
emperor’s orders. Such an act must cast a deep Siam on the 
character of a man who has so many claims to the title of a hero. 
We can only hope that the meagre iragmeut of history from which 
the statement is derived gives an impeifect account of the actual 
circumstances. 

The subsequent exploits of Trajan weie compressed within a 
very short space of lime. After the reduction of Aimenia he 
directed liis march against the Parthians. His route was the samt 
which had proved fatal to Grassus ; but Trajan was an abler captam 
than the luckless ti iiimvir, and perhaps he had less able adversaries 
to contend with. The Parthian kings, though still bold in language 
and haughty in their pretensions, were at this time broken in power. 
Nor did Trajan disdam to employ intrigue against them. He took 
advantage of the feuds betw^een Chosroes and his vassal princes, and 
succeeded in crossing the Tigris and planting himself firmly 
in the region of Adiabene. Before the end of the year 
115 he had created the new province of Assyria beyond the Tigris 
to the mountain-ridge of Zagras and Choatres, and had well deserved 
the title of Parthicus. 

Trajan passed the ensuing wdnter at Nisibis or Edessa. In the spring 
of 116 he descended rhe Euphrates with a mighty armament, ^ ^ 
which he transported by machinery across the neck of land 
which separates the Euphrates from the Tigris, and so reached the 
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great city of Ctesiplion. The Parthian monarch fled into the interior 
of Media, and his capital surrendered without a blow. Leaving to 
his lieutenants the reduction of Seleucia and other places in the 
region of Babylonia, Tiajan himself advanced to tlie shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and even launched upon them. ‘ Were I yet young,’ 
he is reported to have said, ^ I would not stop till I too had reached 
the limits of the Macedonian conquest.’ But no such adventure was 
practicable. Seleucia and the tract behind him had revolted ; and 
though the city was overpowered, stormed, and, as some say, 
destroyed, it was plain that the Eomans had approached the limits 
beyond which it was perilous to advance. Trajan returned to 
Ctesiphon, placed a creature of his own on the throne of Parthia, 
and made a settlement of its affaiis. But lie was himself w^oimded 
in an attack upon a little fastness named Atra, and baffled by the 
want of water Armenia and IMesopotarnia, together with some por- 
tions of Aiahia south waid, were reduced to the form of provinces 
The Eoman empire was extended to the Persian Gulf, and its 
eastern frontier was placed beyond the Tigris. A heavy limb was 
thus added to an overgrown body, but it was a mere excrescence 
without vital connexion, and dropped off from the trunk almost 
before Trajan had regained Antioch. The East was in a state of 
trouble owing to the intrigues of the Jews widely disseminated 
throughout that region. Trajan himself was moitified at the mere 
shadow of success which he had gained ; but he was spared the 
agitation and alarm which soon pervaded the empire He was 
turning his face westward, in the year 1 17, but could proceed no 
farther than Selinus in Cilicia, where he expired after a short 
disorder. His reign, extended beyond the term of any of his pre- 
decessors since Tiberius, numbered nineteen years and a half, and 
he had reached the age of sixty-five years, spent in almost constant 
activity. He possessed, indeed, less literary cultivation than per- 
haps any of the emperors who had reigned before him ; and his 
manners, though kind and gracious, were somewhat blurred by the 
rudeness of the camp ; his speech was blunt, his habits gross and 
unseemly, but he has left a higher name than any for generosity 
and manliness of character, and deserved perhaps in a corrupt age 
to be the common favourite of the nobles and the people, of the city 
and of the province'^, as the last of the Eoman heroes 
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CHAPTIE LXV. 

Ooiidition of the Christians m the empire — Pliny's letter to Trajan, and the 
emperor’s reply — Martyrdom of Ignatius — ^Intrigues of the Jews in the 
East — The schools of Tiberias— Combinations at Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Seleiicia, disconcerted by Trajan, revive again after his decease — Succes- 
sion of P. ^lius Hadrianus — His remissions of tribute, and foundation of 
alimentary endowments — Hadrian’s activity in visiting every province of 
the empire — He withdraws from the province of Dacia — He visits Hritain, 
and fortifies the Northern frontier — He appears on the borders of Parthia, 
and makes a long sojourn at Athens — Suppression of the Jewish revolt — 
Akiba and Barchochehas — Homan colony of Hillia Capitolina — He regards 
the Christians mth consideration — Hadrian at Alexandria — His intelligent 
curiosity — The Alexandrians insult him — He is mortified by the ili- 
behaviour of the Antiochians — Hesidence at Home in his latter years— He 
builds the temple of Home and Venus and the Moles Hadriani — ^He 
associates Verus in the empire — On the death of Veriis he nominates T 
Antoninus— He falls into ill-health, becomes jealous and cruel, and dies — 
(A.D. 117-138 ) 

In their contest with the Homans the Jews had been greatly weakened 
by a constant disposition to inflame their rulers against sects and 
parties amongst themselves. Their political enthusiasts, the Zealots 
and Sicarii, could postpone eveiy desperate scheme of national de- 
fence to get vengeance upon the Model ates or Herodians, of whom 
Josephus had been a conspicuous leader. In die same manner the 
most devout of their people were ready to denounce to the prefects 
and governors the pious followers of Jesus Christ as intriguers 
against the public peace. The Homans, after the fall of Jerusalem, 
had instituted inquiries into the expectations of a DeEverer so fondly 
cherished among them, and had specially prosecuted all who pre- 
tended to a descent fiom David. When, however, they failed to 
discover any schemes of rebellion among the Christians they were 
generally satisfied with reqiuiing of them the same bare acknow- 
ledgment of the emperor’s supremacy as was exacted of* all his 
subjects. They were required to ‘ call Caesar master.’ The im- 
moralities alleged against them were disbelieved or disregarded. 
The traditions of the Church, which point to a general persecution 
of the believers in the Flavian period, must not be lightly set aside ; 
but we may conclude that it was only in Home, or among Homan 
citizens in the provinces, that the government would interfere to 
prohibit their religious usages, however strange and technically 
illicit; for though the practice of Judaism was sanctioned, as being a 
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Qatioiial cult, the same indulgence was not formally extended to a 
creed winch was regarded as an irregular offset from Judaism. The 
case, however, was difieient in the provinces, where the prcetor 
could protect by his decree the public tranquillity or decorum to the 
extent o£ proscribing ail whom he deemed disturbeis of peace or 
morality, or of permitting usages which were prohibited within the 
limits of the city. 

Yfe find the younger Pliny, as governor of Bithyma, speaking 
ot the Cliiistians at the commencement of the second century as a 
well-known class, and the law regarding them as well understood. 
When ceitain persons were brought before him chaiged with ‘ the 
Clime of being Ciiristjaiis,’ he simply demanded whether they were 
really such, and on their persisting m the acknowledgment he 
ordeied tliem to be capitally punished. He applies, however, to 
the emperor for advice in this matter, foi he allows that this treat- 
ment seems to increase their number. The danger uppermost in 
his mind was that which might spring from political combination, 
of which Ihe govermnent was excessively jealous. At the same 
time he admits and loudly proclaims the moral innocence of the 
people whom he punishes. Trajan, indeed, was satisfied with je- 
commendiiig mild measures, directing that the Christians should not 
be sought for, and that infbimation against them — which came, it 
seems, principally from the Jews — should be discouraged. Still, 
however, if maiciactors so bold and perverse were bi ought before 
the tribunals, the majesty of the law must be sternly upheld against 
them. Tlie constancy of these sectarians inflamed, no doubt, the 
anger of rulers who wore accustomed to more pliant submission. 
The confident anticipations of a coming Deliverer proclaimed from 
the Christian pulpits, seemed to them to be connected with the 
repeated tlireats of Nero^s return iiom some mysterious retreat 
on the Euphrates, and with the intiigues of the Parlhian coiut; 
'while the conflagiations of the city and the Capitol, and tiie fatal 
eruption of Vesuvius, might seem to point to the final catastrophe 
anticipated by the pi ophecies of the Christians The tradition of 
the Church that Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was there examined 
by Trajan in person, and condemned to death in the arena at 
Borne, connects this famous martyidom with the date of the earth- 
quake by which that great city was afflicted' But no such local 
calamity was required to excite the emperor’s universal vigilance. 
The number of the Christians continued, in spite of persecution, 
to increase both in Rome and throughout the eastern provinces. 
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Multitudes of Jews, disabused of their national hopes, acquiesced 
in the success which had attended the sectaries who, goin;i forth 
from the bosom of Judaism, had escaped the great calamities which 
had befallen the nation. Many Eomans even of high class, first 
won perhaps by the teaching of St. Paul at their own doors, had 
formed themselves into an organised Chuich. The plan of the 
Christian hierarchy was quickly developing itself upon the lines 
which had been laid down by the revered apostle of* the Gentiles, 
The dying exhortations of Ignatius derive their force and interest 
from their reiterated call to obey the bishop, and eschew doctrinal 
errors by holding fast the traditions preserved by the episcopate. It 
IS clear that tlie announceinent of this social organisation must have 
aroused unbounded jealousy in a government which could hardly 
tolerate a committee to collect subscriptions for building an aque- 
duct. Meanwhile the passions of the populace, always intolerant 
of the claim to stricter morality, outran the policy of the govern- 
ment, and gave a deeper coioui* to the persecutions which broke out 
at sundry times and in divers parts of the empire. 

The Eastern provinces at tliis jnnctuie might w^ell require the 
presence of the emperor in person A new, an increasing, and 
apparently a dangerous society w'as striking loot and spreading 
abroad beyond the Aegean. Its members, while piofessmg outward 
obedience to the government, avoided public offices, secluded them- 
selves from the mass of the people, and betrayed opinions of doubt- 
ful import, in which the majesty of Cajsar as well as the deity of 
Jupiter was secretly despised, if not openly abjured. The Jews 
had repeatedly pioved themselves the most obstinate opponents of 
the C^sars, and they weie even now intent on forming fresh com- 
binations. Diiveii from the ruin.s of Jerusalem and from llie centre 
uf their ritual ceiciiionies, they had formed schools of opinion at 
Tiberias in Galilee, and in other more remote localities, ^^bere they 
continued to inculcate the principles of their faith, the duty of 
undying hostility to Home, the hope of a great national revival. 
They intrigued to combine the remnant of their people, not in 
Palestine only, but at Alexandria, at Antioch, at Seleucia on the 
Tigris, in a general revolt, and at the same time excited the 
Partisans, the Armenians, and the Arabians to form a league in 
resistance to the ever- threatening empire of the West. These 
wide-reaching schemes had been disconcerted by the sudden 
vigour with which Trajan had broken in upon them ; but liis rapid 
and brilliant successes had lacked stability ; and we have seen that 
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even the great conqueror found himself bafiitd. and forced first to 
suspend and then to contract his operations On the death of 
Trajan the duty of maintaining or of lelinquishing his recent con- 
quests was imposed, as an aUernative almost equally painful, upon 
his successor. 

The successor to Trajan’s purple was P. Mima Hadrianus. His 
family was remotely derived fiom Hadria in Picenum, but had been 
settled for some centuries in the Roman colony of Italica in Spain, 
which had so recently given an empeior to Rome in the person of 
Trajan Hadrian was the son of Trajan’s cousin, and his family 
claim upon the emperor’s regai d was enforced by the favour of the 
empress Plolma, as well as by the ability he had shown in the high 
offices to which he had been raised. Trajan was himself childless. 
Both citizens and Senate were ready to acquiesce in the choice he 
should make of an heir ; and though they might expect that his 
choice should fall upon Lusius Quietus, the most distinguished of 
his generals, neither the soldiers nor the people complained of the 
appointment, which Plotina promptly announced, of his trusty and 
well-beloved kinsman. 

The remains of Trajan were conveyed to Rome, and deposited 
beneath the column he had elected. His statue crowned its summit, 
and a temple to his divinity was erected in his forum. Hadrian 
did not quit the headquarters of the army in the East till he had made 
dispositions for checking the symptoms of disaffection a.pparent in 
many provinces ; but he promptly determined to withdraw his forces 
from the recent conquests of the empire, and divide the command 
among several lieutenants. We can hardly doubt his discretion 
in recurring to the policy of Augustus, and confining the possessions 
of Rome within their traditional limits. The execution of these 
arrangements may have occupied the remainder of the year 117, 
after which Hadiian repaired to his capital, where the Senate re- 
ceived him with acclamations. He commenced his reign with 
moderation, declining extraordinary honours, and remitting accus- 
tomed tiibiucs. He extended fuither than before the principle, 
already adopted by his immediate pi edecessors, of supplying the 
necessities of the Italians by ahmentaiy endowments, a piinciple 
which seems to betoken a growing consciousness of the iinpovei’ish- 
ment of the regions nearest to the centre of the empire. 

Hadrian seems to have been a man of wider acquirements and 
greater general ability and activity, both of body and mind, than 
any of the rulers before him since Julius C?esar Tie took the com- 
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mand of the troops in various quarters, and visited every province 
of the empire, leaving marks of his progress in the erection of public 
buildings and in the organisation of the government. The moment 
of his accession was clouded, as we have seen, with public anxiety. 
Besides the disturbances in the East, the peace of the empire was 
harassed by obscure outbreaks in IMauretania ; the Caledonians in the 
north of Britain were assailing the outposts of that distant province ; 
and the lude horsemen of Sarmatia were threatening to swim the 
frontier streams of Dacia and Mtesia. The conquests of Trajan be- 
yond the Danube constituted a deep [>rojection of Eoman civilisation 
into the wilds of* barbarism, exposed to attacks on almost every 
side, which even Trajan had been content to baffle by gifts and 
subsidies to the tribes beyond. When these means failed to pur- 
chase peace ITadnan put himself at the head of the legions ; but 
no sooner had lie quitted Home than a conspiracy was formed against 
him by some of his discontented officers, and he was obliged, not- 
withstanding ins promise to shed no senator’s blood, to put 
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it down With severity. After ins first successes against 
the barbarians he deemed it necessary to withdraw entirely from the 
Dacian province, and even broke down the bridge which Trajan had 
thrown across the Danube 

After a short interval spent m courting popularity in the city 
Hadrian quitted it again, and betook himself to ilie nortliern frontier 
of the province of Britain Here he put a check to the attacks of 
the Caledonians by the consti notion of roads and military stations, 
and by drawing a fortified line from sea to sea, connecting the camps 
of Agricola between the Tyne and Solway. He threw a bridge over 
the Tyne at Newcastle, and gave his own name to the station. The 
seat of the provincial government was now established at Eburacum 
(York), and the countiy northward was seamed with military works 
for the protection of numei ous settlers who began already to explore 
the mineral treasures of tliat fortunate region. The modern gravi- 
tation of wealth and industry to the North of England is a repetition 
of what took place hardly less conspicuously eighteen centuries ago. 
From Britain he directed his steps to the South-west, and visited 
G-aul and Spain. Thence he crossed the Mediterranean, and suc- 
ceeded in tranquillising the recent disturbances in that generally 
tranquil region. A still longer stride bore him next to the extreme 
East, where he suddenly appeared on the borders of Farthia. The 
policy of Chosroes was, it seems, vacillating; it was necessary to 
show the Eastern provinces that the Roman emperor was ever 
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vigilant. Cliusroes was required to attend at a personal interview, 
and was induced to desist from an attempt to embroil the 
doinmions of his greater rival. From Syria Hadrian returned 
homeward through Asia Minor, and made a lengthened sojourn at 
Athens, a place of great interest to his accomplished and sympa- 
thetic genius After reaching Eome he soon diverged again, and 
visited Carthage before setting out on a second journey to the East, 
to Atliens, Antioch, and Alexandria. 

^ Kone perhaps of our princes,’ says a late Roman historian, 
‘ ever traversed so rapidly so large a portion of the world.’ The 
dates of these various journeys cannot, indeed, be clearly determined. 
But we may fix on the year 131 as the period of Hadrian’s arrival 
at Alexandria Some partial insurrections of the Jews had already 
broken out in remote localities; but the revolt of Palestine was 
more desperate and formidable. Depopulated though the country 
had been by the teriible wars of Vespasian and Titus, the Jews had 
grown again in strength and numbers in the course of sixty years. 
They were led by the last of their national heroes, the gallant 
Barchochebas, the ‘ Son of tlie Star,’ who, like other leaders of their 
race, laid claim to supernatural powers, and announced himself as 
an inspired deliverer. He was girded with a sword by Akiba, the 
aged teacher of the Jews, who had organised their schools at Tiberias, 
and was sent forth on his mission with the blessing of the last of the 
prophets. The Jews were specially incensed against Hadrian, inas- 
much as they regarded him as a proselyte to their faith, deceived, 
perhaps, by the curiosity with which he pried into the various 
religions of the empire. When he directed measures for repressing 
them they declaimed against him as an apostate as well as a> 
persecutor At last when they rose in revolt he sent his best 
generals and legions into the field. Barchochebas could offer no 
effectual resistance. Great cruelties were committed on both sides ; 
but the Jews were everywhere worsted, and everywhere suffered the 
worser fate The Jewish leader struggled with desperation; but he 
was at last defeated and slain at the storming of Bethar, and at the 
A.D. iss. same time Akiba was taken and put to a cruel death. The 
A.U. 886. slaughter of the J ews in their final contest is counted by 
hundreds of thousands, and their land was again depopulated. The 
dispersion of the unhappy race was now completed. The city of 
Jerusalem was occupied by a Roman colony, which received the 
name of JElia Capitolina. A shrine of Jupiter was erected among 
the ruins of the Holy Temple, and Venus, it is said, was worshipped 
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oa tlie spot fallowed bj our Lord’s crucifixion. But Hadrian bad 
210 purpose of insulting the Christians, whom be recognised as lojaJ 
citizens, distinct in creed and political feeling from the Je^vs. He 
discouraged the local persecutions to which, as we have seen, they 
were occasionally subjected. The piesence of the emperor at 
Athens, and the activity with which he surveyed all the CDiiilicts of 
human opinion, had encouraged the Ghn&tian teachers to address 
him as a truth-seeker himself. It must bo lemembered that their 
faith, which even at Rome assumed to iininstiucted eyes the appear 
ance of a Greek speculation, at Athens, the veiy centre of Greece, 
seemed to emanate directly from the schools. Accordingly, Hadrian 
listened graciously to the apologies of Qiiadrams and Aristides, who 
appeared perliaps before him in the actual garb of the philosophers, 
and the mildness he exercised towards their fellow-believers may 
reasonably be ascribed to the induence of their reputed learning 
and wisdom. 

At Athens Hadrian had shown himsdf an intelligent inquirer 
into the highest questions of human speculation ; at Alexandria, 
where he made a protracted sojourn, he appeared rather as an ex- 
plorer of curio.sities. The discussions of the learned collegians of 
the Museum and the Brucheum were more frivolous than those which 
might still be heard in the schools of Attic philosophy. The Romans 
were very commonly attracted to Egypt by the strangeness of its 
civilisation and the mystery attaching to its early history, and th^ 
more so, perhaps, because the policy of the emperors forbade any 
Roman of rank to reside or even to visit there without .special per- 
mission. Egypt was the most important granary of Rome, and the 
capital might be in danger of famine if thi.s region fell for a moment 
into the hands of a public enemy. Tlie province was retiiined by 
the emperors as more peculiarly their own. and was administered for 
them by a Roman knight of their own direct appointment. They 
might further urge that the temper of its residents was turbulent ; 
that Alexandria itself was constantly agitated by the quarrels of the 
Greeks, the Jews, and the native Copts, and that these last were 
exceedingly sensitive in the matter of religion and religious cere- 
monial. The Romans were little disposed to respect the mysteries 
with which these people dignified their national worship of bulls, 
cats, and crocodiles. The Alexandrians retorted on their visitors, as 
children of a later race and slighter civilisation, and were prone to 
msxilt and ridicule in their turn. They paid, it seems, little regard 
either to the favour which Hadrian bestowed upon their learned 
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merij or to the interest he expressed in their sights and wonders, 
when he visited the Pyramids and inscribed his name upon the 
vocal head of Memnon. When his favourite Antinous peushed in 
the Nile, whether by accident or by an act of self-sacrifice, to save 
his pation’s life in sickness, they outraged the wounded empeior by 
their ribald mockery. It is much to his credit that he restrained 
his indignation, and refrained from chastising the city which had so 
petulantly offended him. 

Neither did Hadrian fare better with the citizens of Antioch 
On his visit there he found himself exposed to the gibes of a frivo- 
lous people, who amused themselves by insinuating that he owed 
his elevation to tlie ciiminal affection of the empress Plotma. 
Hadrian did not protract his sojourn, but it is owing, perhaps, to 
the mortification to which they exposed him that he adorned their 
city with no buildings, such as lie profusely lavished upon all the 
places which entertained him on his travels From Antioch he 
again took refuge in Athens, and icmained there m the full enjoy- 
ment of its arts and science for a considerable period. 

Hadrian seems to have returned to Rome in the year 134, and 
not again to liave quitted the seat of empire. His residence in the 
city was illustrated by the erection of numerous edifices, some of 
which still exist to attest the magnificence of his genius. The temple 
of Rome and Venus is iioiv but the fragment of a ruin. It was, 
perliaps, the grandest of the temples of the city ; but it is specially 
remarkable for its destination to serve the worship of the goddess 
Roma, the genius of the imperial city, wRich had become in the 
imagination of the citizens an impersonate divinity. The Moles, or 
mausoleum of Hadrian, which he built to receive his own remains, 
and to outshine that which Augustus erected for the Julian family 
on the opposite side of the 4'iber, still constitutes one of the most 
striking monuments of the Empire ; though it is difficult now to 
realise in the shapeless bulk before us the graceful pile which rose 
column upon column, sui mounted by a gilded dome of vast span, 
and terminated in a statue of the beatified founder, who was even- 
tually laid below it. Besides these and other constructions of his 
own, Hadiian is noted as the restorer of many buildings of an earlier 
date, sucli as the Septa, the Pantheon, the temple of Augustus, and 
the baths of Agrippa. He piqued himself upon liis universal 
acquirements, and affected among others that of architecture. It 
vras dangerous to criticise his designs, and Apollodorus, the most 
skilful professor of the science in his day, is said to have been put to 
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death for an iincoiirtly remonstrance. The rhetorician Favoriims 
may have taken this untoward incident to heart when, being asked 
why he suffered the emperor to silence him in argument on a 
point of grammar, he replied, ‘ It is ill disputing with the master 
of thirty legions.’ 

We are too little acquainted with the interior politics of this 
period to know the motive which induced Hadrian to give himself 
an associate in the purple, or why he chose for this distinction a 
youthful noble of no special mark, named Geionius Commodus 
Verus. He was reigning supreme in the loyalty of the soldiers, and 
the general pacification of the empire might relieve him from the 
apprehension of a rival imperator. He had ingratiated himseH with 
the Senate, and as yet had created no disaffection among any class of 
the citizens. If the labours of administration were beginning to 
become a burden to him, the frivolous character of the partner he 
had assumed could afford him little relief. Verus, however, was at 
least harmless, and he did not, in fact, live long enough to degene- 
rate into more evil habits than those of idleness and ostentation. 
We can only say that he seems to have been a personal favourite 
with his patron, who ventured to intrust him with at least 
a nominal command on the Pannonian frontier. But the 
fortunate minion soon fell into a decline, and Hadrian expressed 
unfeeling impatience when he was found incapable of sustaining the 
weight of government. On his death, in the third year of his feeble 
sovereignty, the emperor would not suffer the opening of the new 
year to be profaned by tokens of public sorrow. Verus passed away 
like a shadow. Hadrian lost no time in nominating another associate 
in his room; he called together the chiefs of the Senate, and 
when he announced to them that his choice had fallen on T. Aure- 
lius Antoninus, a man of mature age and approved abilities, they 
acknowledged that it was considerate and prudent. As a precaution, 
perhaps, against another premature decease, he required the new 
emperor to adopt two heirs selected for him, M. Annins Verus, 
his own sister’s son, and Lucius Verus, the son of his late col- 
league, the first of whom was a youth of great promise, the othet 
still merely a child. 

The life of Hadrian himself was not protracted beyond the 
middle of this year. He suffered much from maladies for which 
medicine afforded him no relief, and is said to have given 
way to excessive irritation and put many innocent per- 
sons to death. He had sometimes yielded in his latter years to 
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jealousy and cruelty; but it is probable that the worst charges 
against him were coloured by tlie envy o£ disappointed candidates 
for the succession. We may readily believe that, despairing of 
medical relief, he resorted to the arts of the magicians, and when 
their aid was equally unavailing implored his own attendants to 
accelerate his end by poison. To one of his slaves, a barbarian from 
beyond the Danube, he pointed out the exact spot on his breast 
where the heart would be reached most promptly and effectually, 
but the rude swordsman fled from his presence. Among his last 
words, uttered perhaps in an interval of ease, was the playful 
iddress to his departing spirit which is so commonly associated with 
his memory. 


CHAPTER LXVL 

Recession of T Aurelius Antoninus — He attains the title of Pius — The name 
of Antoninus long held in honour, and the age of the Antonines esteemed a 
period of general felicity-^ Comparison of the two Antonines, Titus and 
his adopted son Marcus — Blameless character of this emperor — His policy 
uniformly peaceful— His authority everywhere upheld and respected at 
home and abroad — Encroachments successfully repelled — Lollius Urbicus 
in Britain — ^Wall of Antoninus — Philosophy of Antoninus Pius — Infidelities 
of his wife Faustina disregarded — His tranquil death, ad. 161—Accession 
of M Aurelius — He associates with him the younger Verus, a youth of little 
capacity — Verus, under direction of his officers, gains successes against the 
Parthians The Roman army bring back with them the seeds of pestilence 
— ^Terrible plague throughout the West— Famines and earthquakes — 
Persecution of the Christians — ^War with the Marcomanni and Quadi, the 
Germans, Scythians, and Sarmatians — Revolt of Avidius Cassius in Syria 
— Dissolute conduct of the younger Faustina — Constant warfare on the 
Danube — Death of M. Aurelius — Remarks on the circumstances of the 
period — ^The * Meditations ' of M. Aurelius — ^Position of Christianity. — 
138-180.) 

The adopted son of Hadrian was in the maturity of his fifty-second 
year when he was admitted to a share in the sovereign power. 
After the fashion then prevalent in the noblest families he combined 
in his own person the gentile names of several ancestors. His style 
at fiili length had been Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Arrius 
Antoninus, which he now exchanged for that of Titus jElius 
Hadrianus Antoninus, to which he added at once the titular desig- 
nations of Augustus and Caesar. After the apotheosis of his adoptive 
father the Senate added that of Pius. His mother was an Arria ; 
he was married to an Ania Galeria Faustina, by whom he had 
several children, who died young ; hut one daughter, Annia 
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Faustina, lie united to her cousin, the young Anrc4ius, whom 
at Hadrian’s instance he liad himself adopted, together \uth a 
son of Yeius of tender age. Of all these illustrious names the 
most interesting is that of Anioninus, which became, next at least 
to Augustus, the most distinguished of the long imperial series. 
Several princes had passed away before this designation, sanctified 
by the noblest associations, was suffered to disappear from the 
official style of the Roman emperors. So deep was the impression 
made on the Romans by the virtues of the two illustrious ruler^ 
who assumed the sovereignty at the death of Hadiian, whose blame- 
less career has furnished the best excuse for Cai^arism in all after 
ages. The ‘ Age of the Antonines ’ has been extended in compli- 
ment to them to cover the longer period from the accession of Ves- 
pasian, or at least of Nerva, during which the empire was ruled on 
constitutional principles, and the claims of the legions and of the 
Senate were equally satisfied. The general prosperity of the 
nation and of the whole Roman world was assured by the peace 
which reigned between these two iival powers. The ancient world, 
perhaps even the modern world, has never enjoyed a period of more 
unbroken felicity than that which glided tranqmll} from Vespasian 
to M. Aurelius Antoninus. But the real strength of the old society, 
bred m wars and nourished by sturdy exercise, became enervated 
by peace and prosperity ; the smooth current of affairs was running 
more and more swiftly downwards, and hastening to the verge of 
convulsion and ruin. 

The two Antoniiies who now step together upon the stage 
deserve, personally and politically, to be classed together. Both 
were philosophers in the purple ; both governed themselves and 
their people on the highest known principles of virtue ; the elder, 
indeed, was enabled by the circumstances of his time to seat him- 
self at the centre of affairs, and rule the empire from his library on 
the Palatine hill ; but Aurelius, though equally well disposed to 
study and contemplation, could afford himself no such indulgences, 
being too often engaged with the public enemy on the fi*ontieis. 
Both of them maintained by their genuine moderation an unbroken 
harmony between the prince and the Senate. Both of them made 
the now customary declaration that they would shed the blood of 
no senator, a declaration which pledged them to economy as well as 
mercy, as it cut them off from the tyrant’s resource of extortion 
and forfeiture. The death, indeed, of Hadrian had inspired more 
than one of the nobles with a lawless ambition. Conspirators arose^ 
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even against the viilmms Antoninus, but Attiiiiis was proscribed 
by the Senate itself without his concurrence, and Priscianus fell by 
his own hand. Antoninus maintained the public establishments on 
a frugal scale, but he was magnificent in gifts and largesses. He 
acquitted the pi onuses made by his predecessor, completed many 
of his buildings, and remitted the coronary gold or tnbute expected 
on his own accession. When the treasury which he had received 
full from Hadrian became at last empty, he replenished it by the sale 
of the imperial furniture. 

The internal history of this happy reign is entirely uneventful^ 
while the foreign relations of the state, if not wholly untroubled, 
were not such as to ruffie its geneial security. The frontiers, 
indeed, were never quiet. The Dacians were still restless neigh- 
bours, and the Alani, a name which had become recently formi- 
dable, weie ever menacing the bank of the Danube and the ramparts 
of Tiajan. The Nomades of the Atlas ventured again to encroach 
on the narrow zone of cultivation in the north of Africa, The 
mild and peaceful prince, who proclaimed that it was better to save 
a single citizen than to slay a thousand enemies, willingly adopted 
the policy which had been introduced before him, of purchasing the 
foibearance of the invaders. In Biitain, however, Lollius Urbicus, 
after chastising a revolt of the Biigantes, carried his arms beyond 
the frontier wall, and completed Agricola’s defences with a con- 
tinuous rampart from the Forth to the Clyde. The district between 
the lines of Hadrian and Antoninus was rapidly filled. The spirit 
of colonisation seems still to have been active as ever. The pro- 
vincials were anxious, perhaps, to escape from the burden of Roman 
taxation, and were constantly thrusting themselves even beyond the 
limits of protection. 

The authority of the empire was now raised to the highest pitch, 
and acknowledged by the most distant nations. Rome under the 
least ambitious of her princes, one of the few who never claimed 
the honour of a triumph, imposed a king upon the Lazi, a people 
dwelling beyond the Phasis. She withheld the Partisans from 
attacking Armenia, but refused to restore at their demand the golden 
throne which Trajan had captured. She determined the quarrels 
of various Eastern rulers, and composed the differences between the 
Greeks and the Scythians at the further side of the Euxine. The 
barbarians sent their envoys with the offer of submission and tri- 
bute, which were quietly declined. The counsel of Augustus not 
to extend the limits of the empire sank deep into the minds of her 
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rulers, and impelled them to resist to the uttermost the temlencj 
of the vast body to attract to itself the smaller fragments around, it. 
The state of permanent equilibrium which it had now attained 
ts attested by some signal monuments, such as the great work of 
Ptolemy the geographer, the Itinerary which goes by the name of 
Antoninus himself, and the Peripius of the Euxine and Erythrseaii 
Seas by Arrian. 

The consent of antiquity plainly declares that Antoninus was 
the first, and, saving his colleague and successor Aurelius, the only 
one of the emperors who devoted him.self to the task of govern- 
ment with a single view to the happiness of his people. Every 
step he took seems, as far as our imperfect notices extend, to have 
been weighed by a good heart directed carefully to a definite pur- 
pose. The time had come when in the state, and indeed to a great 
extent in the family generally, the sense of mutual rights and obli- 
gations made itself felt. Humanity had made decided progiess 
among ail classes. Hitherto it had been the greatest praise of a 
just ruler that he controlled the injustice of his officers, and re 
pressed their wanton exactions. Now the piocurators of the 
imperial fiscus were specially directed to exercise moderation, to 
spare the needy, to indulge the unfortunate Every complaint 
against the powerful found ready attention. The informers, who 
lived by denouncing defaulters to the treasury, were put down. 
The salaries of idle or inefficient officers were reduced. Antoninus 
made himself personally acquainted with the principles, however 
imperfectly understood, of financial science. He mortified many, 
but delighted the general public by his considerate economy. He 
gratified his subjects by the surrender of his own private fortune. 
The secular games with which he celebrated the nine 147. 
hundredth anniversary of the city were worthy of the 
occasion. Amtoninu.s continued to adorn Eome. To him are due 
the completion of Hadrian’s Mole or mausoleum, and the erection 
of a graceful column, inferior indeed in height to that of Trajan, 
or to that raised afterwards by Auielius. He u believed to have 
built also the amphitheatre at Nismes, and the aqueduct of the 
Pont du Gard, the noblest monuments of Eoman grandeur beyond 
the Alps. His reign was further illustrated by the progress of legal 
science, Antoninus being himself active in the administration of 
justice, and gathering round him the ablest jurisconsults of his 
time. The contributions of this emperor to the imperial codes are 
known to us in but few instances, but ail these are marked by 
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a spirit of equity and iiumanit 3 \ In wisdom, science, and temper 
he equally deserved to be designated the Numa of the empire. By 
the Christians he was claimed as a protector, but in the face of some 
adverse testimony, and is said to have confirmed the indulgence 
already granted to them by Hadrian. 

Antoninus was himself a cultivator of the learning and phi.o 
sophy of his age, but he never apparently allowed the disputes and 
difSculties of the schools to disturb the serenity of his temper. 
The characteristic of this virtuous prince was cheerfulness. He 
was content with the policy of his epoch, content with its society, 
content with its religion; he was satisfied with the present, not 
anxious about the future. He combined the principles of the Epi- 
curean with the practice of the Stoic, and this singular union surely 
constitutes the fairest compound that Heathenism can supply. The 
attainment of power had wrought a marked change in almost ail 
the earlier Caesars, and generally for the worse. In Antoninus it 
made no change at all. Such as he had been, kind, modest, and 
dignified, as a senator, such he continued to be as prince and 
ruler. With his friends and associates he lived on the same 
terms as ever. Preceding emperors had mixed on an equal footing 
with their nobles, but he was patient with the populace, and treated 
their petulance with forbearance, even when on the occasion of a 
dearth in the city they assailed him with stones. His mode of life 
was simple and abstemious ; his robe was woven by the handmaid-; 
of his own consort. To that unworthy consort— for Faustina was 
notorious for her irregularities— he was more than forgiving, and 
refrained even from noticing the scandal she brought on an establish- 
ment of antique severity. On her death, which happily occurred 
A.i>. 161. ^ principate, he did not scruple to 

assign her divine honours, and abstained fi om forming 
another union. The reign of Antoninus was extended over twenty- 
three years. He died in the year 161 of our era, at an advanced 
age, giving to his guard, as his last watchword, ' Equanimity.’ 

The habits of mind which Marcus Aurelius had cultivated 
during his association with an elder and more experienced ruler 
had little fitted him for the active duties to which he was now 
quickly called. In presiding on the tribunals, in guiding the 
deliberations of the Senate, in receiving embassies, and appointing 
magistrates, he had shrunk from no fatigue ; but his heart was still 
with his chosen studies, with the Sophists and Rhetoricians who 
aided him in them. The hope, indeed, that his peculiar training 
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might render him a model to sovereigns, and the recollection of the 
splendid fallacy of Plato that states would surely flourish were but 
their philosopheis princes, or their princes philosophers, sustained 
him in his arduous task, and made it not unfruitful. He showed at 
the moment of his accession that he had effected the conquest of 
himseli Although, by Hadrian’s express direction, the young Yerus 
had been ad^ipted together with him by Antoninus, their parent had 
resolved from the first to treat them on no equal footing. He had 
given his own daughter to Aurelius ; he had associated him in th(5 
government, and admitted him to his confidence as his destined 
successor. To Yerus he had shown no such marks of favour. As 
the weak son of a dissolute sire, he had placed him in no public post, 
and in his nomination to the empire passed him over altogether. 
But Aurelius was less stern, or less confident in himself. He suffered 
his affection to persuade him that he could guide his brother’s steps 
and cover his deficiencies. He caused ail the honours and offices 
heaped on himself by the Senate to he communicated to Yerus, 
giving him the title of Augustus as well as of Caesar ; and now for 
the first time two August! sat together in the purple. He assumed, 
indeed, something of a parental relation towards his younger col- 
league, and betrothed his own daughter to him. 

The treasury was full, and at the critical moment of the transfer 
of power the chief with money in hand commanded all suffrages. 
Already the government was troubled with the report of insurrection 
in Lusitania and of an irruption of Moors into Spain. The Chatti 
bioke into Gaul and Ehaetia; the legions in Britain offered the 
purple to their prefect Statius Prisons, and hardly suffered him to 
decline it. Aurelius contented himself with giving them occupation 
under another commander At the same time there was serious 
apprehension of war with Parthia. Aurelius deputed to his col- 
league the care of defending the eastern frontier, with 
experienced officers to guide him. But the Eoman arms 
met with a series of reverses. The defeat of Elegia on the Euphra- 
tes might recall the disaster of Can’hse. Fortunately these losses 
had been repaired by the ability of Avidius Cassius before the 
arrival of Yerus, nor could the young prince claim a part in the 
brilliant victories which opened the gates of Ctesiphon and Seleucia, 
and revived the memory of Trajan’s conquests On the conclusion 
of peace Yerus hastened back to Eome, and was received by 
Aurelius with open arms. But the returning army brought back 
with it the seeds of a terrible pestilence, which shortly spread 
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throughoat the West, and inflicted a lasting blow on its prosperity. 
In Rome the ntunber of victims amounted to many thousands. The 
virulence of the disorder was increased by a long-continued scarcity. 
At first it was popularly attributed to the sacrilege committed by 
Avidius Cassius in the sack of Seleucia. But the victorious general 
was too powerful to be sacrificed to a popular outcry The plague 
still advanced, and showed no abatement. Fires and earthquakes 
added to the general alarm. Disturbances on the Danube called 
forth all the strength of the empire to repress them. A victim was 
demanded, and the progress which the sect of Christians was evi- 
dently making maiked them out to the people as the cause of the anger 
of the gods and the calamities of the empire. Aurelius the philo- 
sopher was a reverential observer of established cults. He invoked 
in aid of the commonwealth the rites to which he superstitiously as- 
cribed all her fortunes. He performed a solemn lustration of the city, 
and delayed his departure for the war till he had celebrated a lectis- 
temium of seven days. The cruel persecution of the Christians 
which he permitted and even enjoined can have had no other origin 
than the panic terror which he shared equally with his people. 

In the depth of this sore affliction the emperors went forth 
together, for Aurelius scrupled either to send Verus to the war 
D 167 leave him in the city. The legions 

followed, drooping with sickness and despondency ; reports 
from the scene of warfare were terrific. The audacity of the assail- 
ants, their numbers and organisation, the alarm of the provincials 
and retreat of their outposts, combined to show that it was no com- 
mon crisis. But Aurelius was yet untried in war, while Verus had 
only shown himself abroad to earn general distrust. The citizens 
were not reassured by their departure ; it could hardly be expected 
that the barbarians would be terrified at their arrival. But the name 
of Trajan was still held in awe on the Danube ; the Marcomanni re- 
tired before the advancing shadow of an imperator. The Quadi offered 
CO accept a ruler from Rome. The Avar Avas finished ivithout a blow, 
even before these princes had crossed the Alps, and left them free to 
return to the city, wfflere, howeA^er, they busied themselves in pie- 
panng for an advance the fbiloAving year into Illyricum. Plere they 
were at liberty to provide quietly for the future defence of the 
A3) 168 provinces And on their return to Rome, 

* in the autumn of 168 , Aui’elius AA^as relieA^ed by the death 
of Verus of one source at least of anxiety and embarrassment. Bui 
the perils of the State continued to impress him more deeply than 
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ever. From this time he enjoyed no respite from distant warfare. 
The contest with his Northern assailants was chequered with many 
reverses; Germans, Scythians, and Sarmatians are represented as 
combined ; their attacks seem to have been repeated and simulta- 
neous, if not actually concerted. The central station from wh^'^h he 
directed his operations was Carnuntum, the modern Presburg. The 
recluse philosopher devoted himself to his uncongenial task with 
unwearied industry ; but he trusted more to his officers than to his 
own mihtary genius, and seems to have evinced no special talents 
for command. The enemy gave him no rest in winter or in summer. 
He confronted them on the bosom of the frozen Danube, and on the 
burning and arid steppes. On one occasion the Quadi had surrounded 
his army, and cut it off from its supply of water, when a sudden 
storm filled the camp with seasonable rainfall, and disordered the 
enemy with violent lightnings. An event so striking was hailed as 
miraculous, and ascribed to the incantations of an Egyptian sorcerer, 
to the prayers of a legion of Christians, or to the special favour of 
Jove to the best of mortals, according to the diverse prejudices of the 
day. A certain interest will always attach to it as long as the 
column of Aurelius, still standing at Rome, presents among its 
sculptures, commemorating these campaigns, the figure of the Olympian 
Thunderer raining and lightning out of heaven. 

From the Northern frontier Aurelius was suddenly called away 
by the revolt of Avidius Cassius in the East. The emperor had been 
long warned against this leader’s ambition, but he had generously 
refused to credit or take precautions against it. Cassius was a de- 
scendant of the tyrannicide, and professed hereditary hatred to 
tyrants ; nevertheless, according at least to popular rumour, he 
was induced to grasp at the purple by the enticements of the em- 
press herself, who offered him her support and her 
hand. Faustina, the daughter of the worthless ^vife of ’ ’ 
Antoninus, was as dissolute in her conduct as her mother, and 
Aurelius was as blind or as indulgent as Antoninus He even took 
her with him when he quitted Carnuntum and advanced to con- 
front the rebel, who had now spread a report of the emperor’s 
death, and solicited his own legions to raise him to power. 
Faustina fell sick and died on the way, and her husband com- 
manded her deification. Her apotheosis is represented on a frag- 
ment still existing of the triumphal arch which he afterwards 
erected at Rome. Whatever were her vices or her ciimes, tlie 

Romans, who saw in her the mother of the detested Commodus, could 

■% 
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not fail to magnify them. Meanwhile Cassius had fallen by the hands 
of his own soldiers, who resented his usurpation. Aurelius was 
spared the pain of chastising him. He pardoned all Ids supporters, 
and, in the true spirit of a Stoic, proclaimed to the w'oild his own 
spotless innocence by causing himself to be initiated in the mysteries 
at Elensis. After making a progress through the most learned cities 
of the East he allowed himself once more to enter Home and celebrate 
a triumph over the Sarmatians, together with his son Commodus, 
now rising into manhood. But the exigencies of the state could 
brook no further delay. From Rome he hastened to the Danube. 
The Sarmatians, notwithstanding the imperial triumph, had again 
risen in arms. The Hermunduri, the Quadi, and the Marcomanni 
were easily tempted to resume hostilities. The efforts of the last 
ten years must be repeated with failing confidence and dimi- 
nished strength ; for the great plague had left its mark in an ex- 
hausted population, and the treasury was doubtless drained by the 
charges of constant war. For three years the devoted emperoi 
continued to labour for the public safety, but the toil was fruitless, 
and seemed well nigh hopeless.^ One considerable victory is 
claimed for his arms, and the historians affirm that a final triumph 
was in sight, and that another campaign might have actually won 
it; but had Rome succeeded in imposing a tribute the subjection 
of the enemy would have been in nowise confirmed. The event, 
indeed, proved just the reverse The great Sarmatian war was 
for the time concluded by a peace opportunely purchased by the 
Romans. This disgrace Aurelius did not live himself to sanction. 
His weakly frame sank at last under its fatigues, and he was rescued 
from a crowning mortification by a fever which carried him off at 
Vindobona. 

The career and the character of M. Aurelius, emperor and philo- 
sopher, equally illustrate from different sides this epoch in Roman 
history. As commander of the legions he fought the battles of the 
commonwealth with the earnestness and bravery of the great captains 
of old, nor were the efforts of theimperator ill-supported by the conduct 
of the men and their officers. But the conditions of the warfare he 
maintained were against him. It is evident that the resources of the 
empire were reduced ; the armies of strangers and mercenaries which 
he led were not endowed with the martial vigour of the old Italian 
militia. The races against whom they contended were fairly matched 
with them in personal courage, perhaps even in discipline, and pro* 
bably far exceeded them in numbers as well as in the audacity whicb 
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naturally belongs to tbe lusty youth of nations. It became from this 
time manifest that the tide of victory had turned, and that the foi 
tunes of the G-ermans and the Scythians were in the ascendant. This 
tide of barbarian victory could not but continue henceforth to flow, 
however it might occasionally be baffled and retarded. In the long 
period which followed before the final overthrow of the empire 
Rome did not want for brave defenders, nor even for military 
triumphs ; but her action firom bencefoith was only on the defensive, 
and her defence was crippled by innumerable reverses, xmneived by 
ner growing sense of weakness and constant anticipation of defeat. 
Such gloomy anticipations bad already dawned on the sensitive mind 
of Aurelius. He was conscious, even before the mass of Ins country- 
men, of the downward course on which the empire had entered. 

The despondency of the philosophic emperor is strongly marked 
in the book of * Meditations,’ in 'which he closely analyses his own 
character and motives. The system of the Stoics, of which sect he 
was the last representative, was eminent for the self-inspection 
which it inculcated. In the mind of Aurelius Stoicism became 
more than ever a matter of conscience and a religion. The situa- 
tion in which he found himself, and the necessity for active exertion 
it imposed upon him, gave it in his hands a practical tendency; and 
he thus escaped from the slough of mere quietism into 'which its 
precepts might most naturally have led him. Stoicism, the latest 
religion of the Greek and Roman world, had approached very near 
to the furthest development of Buddhism. It was hastening to the 
abyss of the Nirvana, or self-annihilation. It was at this point of 
its downward course that it was overtaken and ejected from the 
world by the growth of Christianity. Of this young and vigorous 
rival it was naturally jealous — jealous of its spread and progress, 
and irritated at its hopeful and inspiiing dogmas. The fastidious 
pride of the Roman philosf'pher could not brook the simple creed 
on which the Christian leant and by which he ruled himself. 
To live for the state, to subject every passion to its will and 
interests, was the highest social duty in the eyes of the Roman, 
and especially in the eyes of the Roman governor. When the 
people denounced the new believers as offenders against the 
majesty of the gods of Rome Aurelius could sternly punish 
them, as offenders against her civil and social principles. He gave his 
sanction to the most general persecution the Christians had yet 
suffered; the cruel martyrdoms they tmdured amidst the shouts 
'>f an infurnted populace, which at every accident of defeat, of 
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m'mdation or pestilence, devoted them ‘ to the lions/ are only too 
well attested ; it is but too certain that the last and purest teaching of 
heathen morality issued m a deadly conflict with the truth in Jesus 
Christ. 

From this period the history of Eome dwindles again, for the 
niobt part, within the narrow limits o£ its earliest ages. The em- 
perors, as we shall see, are almost uniformly nominated by the 
armies on the frontiers, and govern Rome and the empire from the 
camps; the Senate, often reluctant and sometimes rebellious, con- 
tinues to represent their authority in the city ; but amidst the little 
scope which is given to its action it plays but a trifling part in the 
movements of the world around it. The ideas of the time are 
almost wholly moulded by the speculations of Eastern philosophy, 
and Christianity, derived itself from an Oriental birthplace, leads 
the way in directing men’s minds generally to inquiry into the 
natoe of the Deity. Morality among the Christians was a simple 
rule of obedience to a written law, and hardly required or ad- 
mitted of scientific demonstration ; but the Scriptures of the New 
Testament seemed to draw the veil at least partially from the 
deepest mysteries of Theosophy, and so far they fell in with the 
prevalent objects of interest in the Oriental mind, which was be- 
ginning to dominate entirely over both Greece and Rome. 


CHAPTER LXYIL 

The reign of Oommodus — ^He is assassinated and replaced by Pertinax — Bis- 
content of the praetorians — The empire offered for sale — ^Bidins Jnlianns 
accepted by the praetorians and imposed on the Senate — Pescennins Niger, 
Septimius Severns, and Clodms Albinns each invested with the purple by 
their respective armies — Severns marches to Rome, overthrows Jnlianns, 
defeats and slays Niger, and lastly Albiims — His long and active reign— 
He dies at Ebnracnm, in Britain — ^His sons Oaraealla and G-eta succeed 
him — Geta murdered by bis brother — Reign of Oaraealla — Ho is assas- 
sinated in the camp — Macrinus becomes emperor.— (a.d. 180-217.) 

M. Aueelixts was among the most virtuous of men, but there was 
an inherent weakness in his character, of which some traces appear in 
his writings, but which were manifested more plainly' to his country- 
men in the indulgence with which he overlooked the vices of his 
consort, and allowed himself to nominate a worthless son as his suc- 
cessor Few could believe that he was really blind to the folly and 
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dissijlntenebs of the young Commodus^ whom he recommended to 
the Senate on his deathbed, at the same time that he left him yir- 
tually in command of the all-powerful army on the Danube. He 
may have felt, indeed, that it was his first duty to avert from his 
people the perils of a disputed succession. Commodus was ac- 
cepted at least without a murmur both in the camp and the city 
He hastened to renounce the fatigues of warfare, and at once pur- 
chased a peace which was not perhaps unacceptable to his weaiy 
veterans, while the Senate rejoiced to receive back into their bosom 
the child of a much-honoured emperor. The young prince, indeed, 
veiled for a season the most odious features of his character. He 
proposed to place himself in public affairs under the guidance of the 
Sophists and legists to whose care his father had committed him. 
For three years he continued to suffer the government to be con- 
ducted under the constitutional forms which the Antonines had 
respected, and it was only in the interior of the palace, and among 
his familiar associates, that he indulged m the vicious excesses of a 
Nero or a Caligula. 

The young profligate might have worn away his life in de- 
bauchery, without affecting the general spiiit of a just and moderate 
government ; but a crisis abruptly intervened. His sister Lucilia, 
widow of the younger Yerus, chafed at the inferior rank to which 
her husband’s decease consigned her. She concerted a plot against 
his life, and the assassin whom she had armed proclaimed, in aiming 
the blow, that it was the Senate that sent it. The attempt was 
frustrated, but the suspicions thus excited continued to rankle 
in the mind of Commodus, and from this time forth he conceived a 
deadly enmity against the whole body of the Senators. He revived 
and encouraged the machinations of the delators, who denounced to 
him the most eminent of the number. He ridded himself one by 
one of the distinguished men who were administering the state in 
his name, and devolved the government upon an upstart favourite 
named Perennis, who soon requited his confidence by conspiring to 
supplant him. Peiennis might hope to lead against liib patron 
the legions of Illyria, which were commanded by his son ; but he 
was anticipated by the army of the still more distant Britain, which 
laid a formal complaint against him, and demanded his overthrow. 
Another revolt was planned by Maternus, and might have easily suc- 
ceeded, but it chanced to be prematurely disclosed. The fall of Peren- 
nis only opened the post of minister to the freedman Cleander, who 
busied himself solely in amassing plunder from the nobles and people. 
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The recimence of a pestilence and famine excited the populace to 
a formidable sedition. They clamoured for the head of the vizier^ 
— a new feature in the history of the city — and Commodus, after 
the manner of an Oriental sultan, gladly ransomed his life by the 
sacrifice of his wretched favourite. 

The soldiers and the citizens were satisfied by these periodical 
concessions; the Senate suffered in silence; Commodus was allowed 
to protract his odious reign for a period of sixteen years. History 
recounts many instances of his barbarous tyranny, but it alighted 
mostly on those nearest to him. The cities and the provinces 
enjoyed an immunity from his caprices, and his position was secured 
by the amusements he lavished upon the populace. The passion 
for the sports of the amphitheatre, which prompted him to descend 
in person into the arena and contend, under due protection, with 
the wild beasts, or to slay whole hecatombs with bow or javelin 
from a secure eminence, made him no doubt a favourite with the 
multitude. The citizens had lost the last remnant of sensibility 
with which they had turned in disgust from the personal exhibitions 
of ISfero, Commodus fought as a gladiator seven hundred and fifty 
times, but there was no Tacitus or Juvenal to be shocked at such 
an atrocity. He claimed the title of Hercules, which he inscribed 
on his colossal statue ; and assuredly to slay a hundred lions with a 
hundred arrows was a labour worthy of the victor of Nemea. The 
deathstroke by which this despicable tyrant at last fell — despicable 
alike for his abject tastes and for his want of all higher and worthier 
feelings — was dealt at last by the hand of an assassin suborned by 
his own household. Marcia, his favourite concubine, 
A.D, 192 . ^gg(j Eclectus his chamberlain, and 

Lsetus, the prefect of the praetorians, all equally apprehensive of his 
capricious cruelty ; at the same moment they put forth a successor 
iu the person of Pertinax, prefect of the city, a veteran and dis- 
tinguished senator. The praetorians readily accepted the nominee 
of their own commander, the Senate were rejoiced at the compli- 
ment paid to their political importance, nor did the people withhold 
their acclamations. 

Pertinax brought to the throne a character resembling that of 
Galba, but his mind was more polished by intellectual cultivation, 
and he had less of the tincture of camp manners and discipline. 
He was no doubt an excellent specimen of the statesman of the day ; 
he had had experience of military rule in the provinces, but at the 
same time he was versed in civil affairs, and had held divers offices 
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in the city. But he was not fresh (rom the camps, and had no 
military following. The emperor who was not at the head of 
powerful legions lay now at the mercy of the prsetorians. This 
was the force which Commodus, when he relinquished the command 
of the army, had sedulously bribed and flattered. The praetorians 
had kept him on the throne in audacious defiance of the Senate 
Pertinax himself had submitted to the indignity of buying their 
support with an ample donative ; but as soon as they discovered 
that he was resolved to enforce their ancient discipline, and keep 
them under control, they became discontented, sullen, and seditious 
The first care of the new emperor was directed to the recall oi 
banished nobles, and the redress of the injuries they had suffered ; 
he had found the treasuiy empty, and he devoted himself to re- 
cruiting the finances by legitimate methods ; he once more repu- 
diated the delators, and determined to direct his administration on 
principles of equity and economy. The wealtliier of the Senators 
breathed again, confidence revived, and the empire seemed to be 
entering on a period of renewed prosperity. But ail depended 
actually upon the humour of the praetorians ; and the pra3torians, as 
we have seen, were adverse. Within three months from the death 
of Commodus they broke out in open revolt. Their prefect Lsetus 
was disappointed at failing short of the elevation he had expected 
under a prince whom he had himself raised to power ; but it was 
the soldiers rather than the officers who rose in arms against Per- 
tinax, attacked the palace, into which they were admitted by their 
comrades on guard at the gates, and when the emperor came forth 
and sought to overawe them by his intrepid courage, after a short 
pause fell furiously upon him and slew him. They carried his head 
in triumph to the camp as a pledge of their success, and proceeded 
shamelessly to make a public offer of the purple. Lsetus himself 
discreetly declined the perilous honour so recklessly bestowed, but 
Sulpicianus, an aged Senator, himself father-in-law to Pertinax, 
was tempted to clutch it, and offered for it a tempting donative. 
While, however, the negotiation was proceeding it occurred 
to many that the sum which one aspirant proffered might 
be doubled by another wealthier or more ambitious They ran out 
upon the ramparts of the camp and openly advertised the empire to 
be sold to the highest bidder. 

A vain and wealthy Senator, Didius Julianus, was at supper 
with his family when the rumour reached him that Sulpicianus 
was bargaining for the prize with the praetorians, and the prse- 
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t<L>mns were themselves inviting a more liberal competitor He was 
easily persuaded that he could sit securely upon a throne propped 
by the lances of his guards, and when he hastened to the gates, and 
advanced boldly upon the offer of his rival, he was readily accepted, 
invested with the purple, and presented to the Senate and people as 
the choice of the real sovereigns of the city. The donative he 
proffered amounted to 200Z. sterling per man, and the number of 
the praetorians might be about 1 2,000. With their arms and dis- 
cipline, and a strong camp upon which to fall back, this body- 
guard of the emperor could rule supreme over the population of 
Rome, nor were there generally any troops in Italy which could be 
brought effectively against them. But the civil conflicts of a 
hundred years before might have taught them that the power of the 
remoter legions was overwhelming, and that it was only when these 
provincial armies were arrayed against each other that the smaller 
body at the centre of the empire could hope to hold the balance 
between them. At Borne all classes of citizens, disgusted though 
they were, shrank in dismay fiom any attempt at resistance. But on 
the frontiers three separate and independent armies flew indignantly 
to arms. The legions on the Euphrates saluted their commander, 
Pescennius Niger, as emperor. Those on the Bhine conferred the 
title on Clodius Albinus; the soldiers who kept guard on the 
Danube nominated Septimius Severus. These last troops were more 
practised in arms, and perhaps xmder better discipline. They were 
prompter in action ; they were also nearer to Italy. Their leader, 
moreover, was a man of uncommon energy, and when the movement 
was once resolved on he lost not an instant in executing it. Many 
of the princes before him had sprung from Gaul or Spain; the 
chief who now undertook to conquer Borne was by descent an 
African, and Hannibal himself could not have waged the war with 
more vigour and ability. Aware that there were other competitors 
in the field, he strove to anticipate them by advancing at once 
against the elect of the prsetorians. J ulianus was weak and vacillating. 
At first he engaged the Senate to declare his assailant a public 
enemy. As he still drew nearer he offered to associate him in the 
sovereign rule, while he tried to get rid of him by assassination. 
But Severus paid no heed to his ofEers and guarded himself against 
his treachery. The praetorians on whom he relied well knew that 
they were no match in spirit or in numbers for the veterans who 
were pouring into Italy, and when the invader had come within 
three or four days’ march of Eome easily let themselves be persuaded 
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10 abandon tLeir wretclaed dupe and secure their own pardon. 
Julianus was taken unresisting, and put to death after affecting to 
reign two months only. 

Severus was troubled with no scruples. He did not care to 
keep faith with the baffled prgetorians ; if he inflicted no military 
execution upon them, he degraded and disarmed and finally banished 
them to the distance of a hundred miles from Borne. He pro- 
ceeded to remodel the force, which he now raised to the number of 
50,000 men, and made it the great bulwark of his throne against the 
able generals and powerful armies he had still to encounter. Having 
thus secured the capital in his rear, he could choose at leisure 
between his rivals with which of them he would first contend. 
The danger from the last seemed the more imminent ; perhaps he 
had more hope of deceiving the vain and indolent master of the 
Syrian legions. Pescennius Niger seems to have been a man of 
more cultivation and of more popular manners than either of his 
competitors; according to a verse which represented the current 
opinion of the day he was the ‘ best ^ of the three, as Albinus was 
the worst. Severus threw him off his guard by protestations of 
amity, but at the same time he continued to advance steadily 
towards him. Ai rived within distance to strike the blow, he 
summoned him to surrender to the emperor acknowledged by the 
Senate, and attacked and defeated the detachments arrayed against 
him, fiist at the passage of the Hellespont, and again in the defiles 
of Cilicia. The forces of Niger were, it seems, easily worsted ; 
the pretender himself was captured and slain. The long and brave 
defence of P)yzantium, which only yielded at last to famine, may 
iiave brought the unrivalled position of that ancient city first into 
notice, and recommended it for the new seat of government 

' , _ . T1 1 . A.D, 194, 

more than a century later, Severus was at liberty to 

hasten westward, and he met Albinus, with his forces drawn from 

the garrisons of the Bhine and Britain, at Lugdunum. Strange 

stories are told of the gluttony of the Western pretender; and 
Severus, whose memoirs mainly supplied the historians with their 
account of these transactions, declared that he %vas intemperate 
even in the field. The slowness of his movements may seem to 
indicate a crass and sluggish temperament, but he was more of a 
soldier than Niger, and his troops were of higher mettle. ^ ^ 

A desperate encounter took place between armies not un- 
equally matched. Severus was a«t one moment on the point of 
defeat and ruin, but his fortune ultimately prevailed. Albinus was 
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pouted, taken m his flight, and suffered death. The enterprise of 
Severus was crowned with complete success, not ill-earned by 
boldness, energy, and conduct. In these qualities, though in 
none other, the ancients might fairly liken him to the hero Julius. 
The victorious emperor was not distinguished by the clemency 
of the first Csesar. On his return to Rome he made a searching 
inquisition into the temper of the senators towards him. Though 
triumphant at the retribution which had befallen the murderers of 
their own chosen Pertinax, and well-pleased at the fate of Julianus, 
whose manners had disgraced them, they felt no affection for the 
rude soldier who thrust himself forward as their champion. Many 
among them were kinsmen or friends of one or the other of his late 
rivals. Accordingly while he made a parade of pardoning a certain 
number whom he might fairly regard as his enemies, he nevertheless 
did not hesitate to put to death more than forty of their order. 
The senators stood aghast at his cruelty, but they were effectually 
cowed j and it may be allowed that the vengeance of Severus, 
which ensured the stability of his throne and the peace of the 
i^^orid, was at least not impolitic. 

The period of Severus’s long reign saw the final development 
of a pure autocracy. The emperor spent little of his time in Rome ; 
he left the government of the city to the prefect of the praetorian 
army, as it might now be called, whose military despotism was sup- 
ported by the legal principles expounded by the great jurisconsults 
of the day. Indeed, after the fall of Plautianus, his earliest minis- 
ter, the second place in the empire was occupied by the lawyer 
Papinian, who maintained the imperial prerogative to its fullest 
extent, but was at the same time personally distinguished for equity 
and moderation. Under this administration the state undoubtedly 
dourislied. Severus devoted himself to conducting warfare on the 
frontier. He led the legions again to Ctesiphon and Seleucia, 
and impressed upon the Parthian monarchs a lasting sense of the 
power of Rome. In his latter years, when his strength was already 
declining, he undertook an expedition into Britain, and penetrated 
far into the unknown regions of Caledonia. The vestiges of Roman 
earthworks which may yet be traced as far North as Fife and Forfai 
can hardly be ascribed to any other captain than Severus. But he 
acknowledged that the safest limit of the empire in this quarter nad 
already been laid down by Hadrian, and directed his soldiers to 
construct a second line of defences parallel to the first between 
the Tyne and Solway. The principle of warfare in these regions 
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ivas indeed defensive rather than agyic-^sive ‘^everus dief' at Li* 
head-quarters at Eburacnm , and his last -svacch-v'ordj ad jii 
‘ laboremus/ seems to imply that m his view the spade was quite as 
effective an implement of war as tlie sword. 

The %vomaii whom the emperor made the partnei c.f his state 
was a Syrian, who bore the name of Julia Domna Severus was 
much addicted to magic, and he is said to have made clioice oi this 
personage at the time that he v/as in a private station, bc-cauie she 
was reputed to enjoy a ‘royal nativity’ Howevei that might bo, 
Julia deserved to share imperial po'-'^er by die iiigh qualilie *5 with 
which she adorned it. But she had the mislbituiie to be the mother 
of two princes, one of whom became almost the gieatest niunster oi 
the whole imperial series : the otliei mi. ht not improbably have 
equalled him had he not been cut off m eaily life by the lian-l ol 
his own brother. The eider, named Bassnmu'- was nc)t ashamed to 
assume at a later period the honoined title of Antoni 011*^, but he is 
generally infamous in history by the nickname of Caiacalia. Ihe 
younger was called Geta. Both the bi others were earned by their 
father into Britain ; but neither of them had any taste foi mihuiry 
achievement, and Caracalia is said to have attempted in his im[*a- 
tience to raise a mutiny in the cainn When the emperoi's death 
at length arrived they both hastily quiciied the camp, and letiuned 
to Rome. But the quarrels which they had stiHed during Seveuis’s 
lifetime now raged uncontrolled Tliey could not even travel together^ 
but kept apart throughout the long jouiney with separate ecstabbsli- 
ments. In the city their feud was manifest to all. They lodged 
themselves in different portion of the imperial palace ; and even 
consented, it was said, to divide the empire between them, assigning 
the Western half to Caracalia. and the East to the younger, Geta. 
Julia tried in vain to reconcile them, till at last the eldei poniarded 
the younger with his own hand m his moihei’s arms Caiacalia 
did not shrink from avowing the fratricide, pretending, of couise, 
that he did it in self-defence lie held up the memoiy of Geta to 
the detestation of his subjects, or rather he tiied to extinguish his 
memory altogether, as far as he could hope to do so, by erasing his 
name from the monuments of the city on whi *.h it had been inscribed 
together with his own. 

But Caracalia could not stitie his own apprehensions except in 
blood. He assailed in a frenzy of teiTor the friends and adherents 
of the murdered prince, of whom many thousiinds are said to have 
suffered death at Ms hands Among them were the princess Fadilla, 
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fciie last remaining daughter of the emperor Aurelius, a son of 
Pertinax, and a descendant of the illustrious Thrasea, one from 
each of the most virtuous of Roman families. Papinian was another 
notable victim of this wild proscription. He had refused to indite 
a public defence of the assassination of Geta. Caracalla was, 
perhaps, the most frantic in his cruelties of all the tyrants who 
disgraced the puiple of the Caesars. He was more rude and illiterate 
than even Commodas. His countenance, as represented in existing 
busts, is that of a wild beast rather than a man. The prince must 
have been lost to all self-respect who could allow it to be exhibited 
to the dismay and horror of his subjects. He fled, indeed, from 
Rome, and roamed about the remoter provinces of the empire, with- 
out the pretence of putting himself at the head of his armies. His 
wanderings were those of a disturbed and restless conscience. 
Wherever he went he exhibited the same wanton tyranny; but 
the sojourn he made at Alexandria was rendered specially in- 
famous for the frightful massacre of the people executed by his 
orders, in revenge, as is supposed, for some unmannerly gibes in 
which they had too lightly indulged. The reign of this monster, 
execrated both at Rome and in the provinces, and despised by the 
army, was protracted, perhaps by constant change of residence, for a 
space of SIX years. He fell at last on the borders of Syria, by the 
hand of a private soldier, at the instigation of Macrinus, who, while 
nominally one of the two prefects of the city, now shared 
' * the office held recently by Papinian, and was attending 

upon the person of the emperor. Caracalla, it seems, had been in- 
formed that a soothsayer from Africa had predicted that this officer 
should be his successor. He immediately determined to take his 
life, but Macrinus was apprised of his peril in time to anticipate it. 
The family of Severus became extinct ; the throne was left to be 
the prize of the first usurper Macrinus easily bribed the soldiers 
on the frontier to acknowledge the claims of the man who had slain 
the tyrant. Adventus, his colleague in the prefecture, set up no 
rival pretensions, and the Senate seems at first to have passively ac- 
quiesced. His absence, indeed, from the city presently encouraged 
the people to murmur at the sudden elevation of another African, 
of mean birth, and not even of senatorial rank. They beheld with 
commiseration the fate of the empress-mother, who, depiived of the 
support of both her sons, withdrew herself by a voluntary death 
from the indignities and the perils to which the assassin might 
expose her. But they took no open measures against him, and his own 
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Ml followed so quickly that theie was litrle lime for the formation 
intrigues and conspiracies .dacnnus ■was no veteran capuiin 
himself, nor was he a favciunte with the soldieis even before he 
took upon himself the task which liad non become necessary, of 
restoring discipline among them ITe continued to make his residence 
among the military stations of the East , and set himself, not with- 
out caution andmetliod, to reduce the emoluments of the legionaries 
He began, indeed, with the new lecnuts only, but the veterans 
apprehended that he would proceed to a]>ply the same rule to them 
also Discontent was already rife among all classes, wl'en a new 
pretender suddenly appealed under ciicumstances strangely diffcrero 
from any that had preceded him Bat we have arrived at a point in 
the development of the Roman polity at wMch it will be -well to 
pause and take a more general view of the situation 


CHAPTER LXVHI 

The empire of a compromise of the powers ox the Senate, the people, 

and the arm^— Conflict of these po'werh among themselves. — Under the 
Flavii and Aiitonmes the Senate nominally retains its authority, but the 
army becomes really predominant — The provincials gradually admitted to 
citizenship —Edicts of Hadiian and Caracalla — Roman jur'sprndence tends 
to place all the population under one law — Philosophy teaches that all men 
are equal — Eclectic spirit in rehgion — Christianity excepted from general 
toleration — The Pagan persecutions — Elagabalus, priest of the Sun at 
Edessa, put foiward as emperor — Macrinus defeated and sLun — Elagabalus 
slam by the prsetorians — Re.gn of Alexander Severus — His amiable and 
intelligent character — He killed in a mutiny, and succeeded by Maximin 

the Thracian — (x n 217-235') 

The empire, as constituted by the policy of Augustus, w'as almost 
avowedly a compromise or balance of the several powers of the 
actual common ■wealth. It introduced no new element of power, no 
new constitutional idea The authority of the Senate was lepre- 
seated as controlled by the people on the one hand and by the army 
on the other. The empeior, as consul and prince of the Senate, as 
tribune of the people, and as imp^rator of the soldiers, himself 
constituted the executive of each branch of the government. The 
empire was the resultant, so to ^ay, of these three co-ordinate 
forces, each of which still had, or was feigned to have, its own 
proper place and function m the organisation of the state. Augustus 
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held the balance with care and caution. He fully understood the 
importance of each of these constituent elements, and in no single 
act of his long reign did he seem to incline to any one of them 
more than to the others. The people continued to regard him as 
their champion, the Senate as its friend, the army as its leader. 
His long and steadfast career was a marvel of constitutional go- 
vernment. It established the theory of the constitutional Empire 
upon a durable foundation, which was loyally maintained by 
Tiberius and Claudius, and was not materially shaken by the 
caprices of Caligula and Nero, nor, though rudely tried, by the military 
usurpations of the civil wars. Again and again the empire was 
seized by the legions, the consent of the Senate was accepted, but 
rarely waited for, the acclamations of the people were boldly 
demanded, and sometimes partially purchased. The Flavian princes 
stooped to pay court both to the nobles and to the populace ; they pro- 
fessed still to hold the balance of Augustus, but they leally leant upon 
the allegiance of the army, which had repeatedly sworn obedience tr> 
them in person. The people they held m less account. As for the 
mob of the city, it was enough to feed it and to amuse it. The old 
theory of the empire was partially warped, and the balance inclined 
more and more to the Senate and the army, to the army most of all. 
And so it continued to incline thioughout the next century ; the 
actual military tyranny of Trajan and the Antonines was most 
effectually disguised by the personal character of the rulers, and the 
consideration with which they still treated both the other elements 
of the state, while they suffered them to be denuded of all real 
po%ver. But in the meanwhile a fourth estate was growing up and 
attaining weight and importance throughout the realm Even 
from tlie time of Julius Csesar, even from the time of Pompeius, the 
executive poAver of the state had been disposed to strengthen itself 
by the occasional introduction of new members into the body of 
the Roman citizens. Caesar had thus enrolled large numbers of 
Gauls and other nations, as well as certain professional classes. 
Augustus had inclined rather to restrict than to enlarge the borders 
of the commonwealth. Claudius had leant decidedly in the contrary 
direction, and from his time forward there had been a pretty constant 
progress in the extension of Roman citizenship. This progress was 
due not so much to a liberal policy as to certain fiscal exigencies. 
Though the new Boman citizen became exempt from some specific 
taxes and tribute, the loss was more than made up, at least for the 
'^laoment. by the sum for which he was required to purchase his 
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privileges A».v.ordingIy the expedient of a large enfranchisement 
was repeatedly resorted to, and the measure "vvas made, in fact, 
reproductive, by insisting that the child of a citizen Tvho liad inter- 
inained with a subject should fall back into the lower status, and 
be induced to purchase back his father's fianchise for himself. This 
piogiessive extension of citizenship did not really advance so fast as 
might at fir^t sight be expected. But the piovmcials thus elevated 
in social position became no doubt a strong buhvaik to the constitu- 
tion under ^vhich they had obtained then advancement Accustomed 
foi the most pait to monai ducal tlieoriesaud ii-^ages they disclaimed 
the pre]udices in favour of popular ])iivilege which might still linger 
among the genuine descendants of the old Roman ptcpie. They 
looked to the empire and the legions as the foice^. which maintained 
them in their legal supeiiority to the almost servile herd of subjects 
aiound them. They weie not indisj^o-ied m theii* turn to maintain 
the official oiganisation of the government m the piovmces, they 
toleiated the insolence of the proconsuis and the exactions of the 
military prefects, and contributed largely to die lepiession of tuibu- 
lent ambition among the chiefs of the nalive populations. Undei 
Hadrian this class of enfrancliibed provincials wnis virtually extended 
to embrace neaily every member of the fiee po])iilation. It was 
reserved for Caracalla, with the advice of the band of able and pru- 
dent jurisconsults witli whom hib father had suriounded him, to 
issue the noble edict by which the citizenship of Rome was finally 
confeired upon all. Rome from this date became constitutionally an 
empire, and ceased to be meiely a municipality. The city had 
become die world, oi , view ed fi om the other side, the world had 
become ‘the City,’ 

This gieiit social i evolution had kept pace wnth the development 
of Roman jiirispiudence. Fiom an early period in the caieer of 
Roman conquest the goveinors oi the piovinces had been liarassed by 
the conflict of law and usage as between the Roman and Ins subjects. 
The civil law' of Rome had regarded the lights and duties of the citizen 
only, and its principles tvere ■wholly inapplicable to the great mass of 
the population abroad and even at home Sven within tlie city the 
pisetor could not dispense justice between various classes except by 
the licence specially allowed him ol model atmg its narrow and 
exclusive spiiit. The labours of the jurisconsults w-eie directed foi 
many generations to bringing the O'd Roman law’- into some practical 
harmony with the sy&tems of other ci\ili&e(l conimuiiines. Ii was 
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under tMs actual and pressing necessity that the Eomans developed 
that logical and methodical jurisprudence which has become the 
basis of the laws of almost all Europe in later times. At the founda- 
tion of this worldwide system lay the recognitaon, so repugnant to 
old Homan ideas, of the natural equality of all men. A declaration 
to this effect stands on the first page of the legislation of the 
Antonin es. It proclaims that there is no essential difference between 
the Homan and the piovincial; both are subject to the same laws 
and both participate in the same privileges. Even slavery is a 
principle of expediency, rather than of nature. But in advancing to 
this point jurisprudence was mainly aided by the speculations of 
philosophy. The gieat lawyers of the empire were themselves philo- 
sophers, and applied to their special science the principles they had 
learnt in the schools, especially in that of Zeno. The Stoic system? 
which strongly maintained the natural equality of man, had sprung 
up soon after the great conquests of Alexander. The principle itself 
was born of the sense of univeisal brotherhood, which that conqueror 
impressed upon the world by the fusion he made of Greeks and 
Persians, of Europe and Asia, of East and West. The Academics 
imbibed the principle from the Stoics, and both schools combined to 
disseminate it mdely. The Homans learnt it from the Greeks. It 
was luminously expounded by Cicero ; it was proclaimed as an 
accepted dogma by Seneca. It was sanctioned by the authority of 
the philosophic emperors. Hadrian, Antoninus, and Aiuelius 
impressed it in succession on the whole character of their adminis- 
tration. 

The current ideas of religion were at work in the same dhection 
with those of jurisprudence and philosophy. The Eomans had 
early found it impossible to retain their own mythological notions in 
their purity. They had accepted the necessity of introducing into 
the city the rites of many strange divinities, especially those of 
their Hellenic subjects, but for the most part they had compromised 
with the national conscience by identifying the gods of Greece 
with the gods of Italy. They proceeded at a later period to soothe 
the susceptibilities of their ruder subjects by a similar artifice. 
They proclaimed to the worshippers of Taranis and Hesus that 
these Gaulish deities were in fact the same as Jupiter and Mars ; 
and thus, when they found it necessary to proscribe the Druidical 
priesthood, they replaced it with a hierarchy of Elamens and 
Aruspices. The religion of the Jew^s had been recognised by the 
state ; it was never wholly interdicted at Home, though it fell into 
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disrepute and odium after the great wars of Judea Christianity, 
indeed, as the creed of a sect only, not of a nation, had not yet been 
admitted to .the privileges of an authorised woi ship It still lay 
beyond the pale of the law and its votaries might at any time be 
subjected to persecution at the will of the emperor or the prefect. 
Nevertheless it continued to be generally tolerated. It was only 
under special pi evocation, or the influence of political alarm, that 
the believers were actually sought out for punishment, and the 
alternative of death or the performance of idolatrous sacrifices 
presented to them. After the pacification of the Northern frontier 
effected by Commodus, the empire enjoyed a period of general 
security, and apparently a revival of internal prosperity. Accord- 
ingly no inquisition was for many years made into the belief of the 
Christians. They continued to diffuse themselves throughout the 
realm, and were found among its highest classes. They claimed 
Marcia, the favourite of Commodus, as one of themselves, though 
the evidence for this equivocal honoui is inconclusive The 
Christian bishops, and especially the bishop of Home itself, be- 
came almost a recognised power in the state There can be no 
doubt that the manners and moral teaching of the Christians were 
begmning to exercise a potent and wholesome influence upon 
society in the chief centres of the empire. The religious sense of 
the intelligent classes embraced a broad and tolerant eclecticism ; it 
rejected, indeed, equally all dogmas as matter of actual fact, but 
it was not the less prone to accept all dogma as the human interpre- 
tation of tile divine ideal. 

Under these circumstances Rome was found not unprepared for 
the strange phenomenon which now burst upon the world. The 
children of Mars and Quirinus -were required to accept as their 
chief, their prince and their supreme pontiff, a stripling fiom 
Syria, a priest of the Sun, clothed in the Oriental tiara and linen 
stole, and invested by the devotees of his cult and nation with a 
peculiar personal sanctity ; and they did accept him. Julia Msesa, 
the sister of the empress Julia, had retired to Antioch on the fail ot 
her nephew Caracalla. This princess, herself a widow, had two 
daughters, Soemias and Mam^a, widows also. The daughters had 
each a son. The child of Soemias, who was the elder, bore the name 
of Bassianus ; the other, some years his junior, was called Alex- 
ander. Bassianus was himself a mere youth ; he was recommended 
to the public function of the priesthood of the Sun by the beauty 
yi his face or figure, but we know not by what arts his mother 
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succeeded in obtaining it tor him. His temple was at Emesa ; the 
legions there stationed, fatigued by the unwonted discipline of 
Macrinus, were dazzled by his appearance, seduced by* his apparent 
likeness to their favourite Caracalla, and finally won by the pretence 
that he was actually his son. They proclaimed him emperor, and 
he assumed at once the purple and the name or title of Antoninus. 
Macrinus, who was at the time at Antioch, was dismayed by the 
general enthusiasm of the soldiers, who joined the standard of his 
advei’sary by battalions and legions. His conduct was wavering 
and weak ; when at last he went forth to. the encounter his own 
troops had lost all confidence m him ; yet such was the effeminacy 
of the armies of the East that the valour of the praetorians who 
surrounded his person had almost wo.i the day, when he himself 
abandoned the field. He was overtaken in h s flight, and put to 
death together with his son Diadumenianus, whom he had 
associated with himseL in the empire. The contending factions 
promptly fraternised with each other. The Senate was easily 
persuaded to acquiesce in an appointment to which it could make 
no resistance, and was glad perhaps to return to the principle of 
hereditary descent, illustrated by the august names of Severus and 
Antoninus. 

But neither by these names nor that of Bassianus is the new 
emperor commonly known to us The deity of the Sun whom he 
served was worshipped at Emesa under the title of Elagabalus, and 
the same designation was attached to his chief pontiff. The ideas of 
the youthful aspirant were wholly Oriental. He knew nothing 
and cared nothing for the principles of Roman sovereignty. He 
continued to serve his elemental fetiche, and introduced the rude 
black stone which represented the Sun m his country among the 
personal images of the Roman divinities. He appeared in the streets 
of the city in the loose costume of the Oriental priesthoods, painted 
and bedizened; but his luxury and dissipation were even more 
shocking than his dress and accoutrements. The luie of a wretched 
cz'eature, debased by a grovelling superstition, by vile effeminacy, 
and a total absence of intellectual and moral dignity, was more 
degrading to the Romans than that of any tyrant or monster who had 
preceded him, and marks even more strongly the complete dena- 
tionalisation which had befallen them. The Roman people had, in- 
deed, really ceased to be Roman, They had become a mixed n^sldue 
of all races, among whom the manners of many countries mingled 
in a confused medley. From this period the literature of Rome 
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has enciieiy disappeared. All we know of the thoughts and habit- 
of the age is derived fiom the scant}" notices of Greeks. Gauls, or 
Africans and other foieigneis; and even these tell us little of the 
ideas current in the capital of the world around. 

The vices of Elagabalus v/ere for the most part confined to the 
palace, wheie his lust and licentiousness reigned supieme. The 
disgust of all classes, both cuil and military, became at last apparent 
even to his own household. His grandmother IMsssa, i\ho seems to 
have retained a certain power over him, persuaded him to raise his 
cousin Alexander, a youth of better piomise, to piutneidiiji \\ith 
him; but no sooner had be thus elevated him than he conceived 
unbounded jealousy of his superior talents and popularity, and pur- 
posed to degrade him Biir it wab a„lread} too late, llie pi<3etorians 
detei mined to protect tlie youngci prince Though for a moment 
they held the life of their earlier favourite '^acied, they soon had 
occasion to resent h:s inteifeience ^Mth theii ca pi ices, 
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bioke out into sedition, and assassinated him. Alexander, 
who also assumed the name of Severus, was leadiiy accepted as hi*? 
successor, and reigned, under the guardianship of his mother 
Maniaea. 

The character of this prince ih leprcsented to us as the most 
amiable in the w^hole senes of the Csesars. Hih leign was un- 
doubtedly one of the most prosperous. For many 3 ears at least 
the empiie was vexed by no foieign w"ars His subj'ects w'ere re- 
lieved from the taxation imposed by the necessities of militai}" 
leaders or licentious piofiigates. Qteat progress continued to be 
made in the digest of the law : the name of Uipian, his minister, 
stands pre-eminent in the recoids of the Roman jurispiudence, 
Alexander succeeded to pow'er at the tender age of seventeen, and 
he may be excused for the only w^eakness he exhibited in jueiding 
too much to the influence of his mother, a crafty w’-oman, who, w^hile 
she refused the title of Augusta and the show’' of political autliority, 
was foi too long a period the actual diiectress of her son's adminis- 
tration, and seduced him into some acts of inj'ustice and cruelty 
towards his wife and his father-in-iaw. There w’as, indeed, no 
escape for the empeior from the exactions of the pra?torians. As 
soon as these arrogant soldiers foima tnat the child whom they had 
placed on the throne was resolved to keep them under due control 
they rnurmui ed and mutinied against him. Their discontent, Iioav- 
3ver, vented itself not upon the prince, but his minister Tlie 
citizens actually lose in arms to defend Uipian, but their efforts were 
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rain ; he was seized and massacrea within the walls of the palace, 
cllexander was saved, indeed, from the shame of surrendering him ; 
out he was constiained to dissemble with the mutineers, and over- 
look their offence, till an opportunity occurred for avenging the 
assassination upon Bpagathus, their leader. Nor, indeed, was the 
young emperor wanting ni firmness, where firmness would be of any 
avail. The legions were corrupt, and in their impatience of inac- 
tivity often broke out into sedition. But Alexander was at no loss 
to repress them. It is with some agreeable surprise that we read 
how on one occasion he succeeded in quelling a tumult in his camp 
by threatening, like Csssar before him, to address them not as 
‘ soldiers,’ but as ' citizens.’ 

Alexander modestly declined the title of Antoninus, which had 
oeen hitherto assumed by the princes of his race. He might shrink, 
as a meie student in literatuie and science, from compaiisoii with 
the two first emperors who had made the name illustrious by their 
lenown as philosophers. Alexander forbore from associating him-- 
seif with any one of the schools. His familiarity with their tenets 
was no doubt slender, nor was he endowed, perhaps, with a capacity 
for penetrating deeply into them, or holding them firmly. He was 
eminently an eclectic in his tastes and views. He glanced with a 
tranquil interest at tlie writings of the poets, the orators, and the 
philosophers ; he read with curiosity the accounts of the good and 
wise wherever they were to be found. He set up in his private 
chapel, as objects of devout contemplation, the images of the greatest 
teachers of mankind, such, it is said, as Orpheus and Abraham, and 
even Jesus Christ, in the attitude he boie towards the moral teaching 
of antiquity he faithfully represented that of his generation. It is 
gratifying to remember that he never deviated from the path ol 
toleration to persecute the Christians. The temper of the times, 
cheerful and contented as at this crisis it generally was, made no such 
cruel demand upon him. He at least was better than Trajan, more 
generally fortunate than Aurelius. 

This happy and tranquil reign was brought, however, to an 
abiupt and mournful termination. Towards the end of his briel 
career Alexander was engaged in a war with the Persian monarchy, 
which ha‘d just then risen upon the fall of the Parthian. He seems 
to have conducted his operations upon a large scale, but the victory, 
more signal than that of Arbela, which has been ascribed to him, 
has no doubt been monstrously exaggerated, and the final result of 
Mg expedition was the loss of some earlier acquisitions in Mesopo- 
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i;amia. From Asia the emperoi was lecalled to the Danube and the 
Rhine to resist the Sarmatians and the Germans. Of his operations 
in these quarters no account remains to us ; but Alexander was pre- 
maturely cut off by a mutiny of the soldiers, led by an officer named 
Maximinus, a Thracian peasant by origin, a man whose gigantic 
stature and rude prow-ess had attracted the favour of Severus, and 
now sufficed to point him out to his rude comiades as worthy to 
command the legions and govern the empire. This obscure ^ 
leader was saluted imperator, invested with the purple, and 
imposed without resistance upon the Senate and people. The degra- 
dation of Eome might now seem complete, when its chief was a mere 
illiterate barbarian, ignorant even of the Greek language, the commoi 
vehicle of all polished thought for so many centuries. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

Thd barbarian confederations — ^The Franks ; the Aliemanni — ^Irruption into 
Italy — The Goths cross the Euxine and ravage Asia Minor and Greece — 
The Persian monarchy of the Sassanidas — The Saracens and other Eastern 
hordes — Brigandage and general insecurity — The two Gorpians — Maximus 
and Balbinus — ^Maximin murdered by his own soldiers — The third Gordian 
made emperor— Succeeded by Philip the Arabian, who is slam by Decius — 
His persecution of the Christians — He is killed in war with the Goths — 
Gallus IS appointed emperor, and quickly murdered — Rapid succession of 
emperors — ^Valerian and his son Gallienus — ^The thirty tyrants — Aureolus, 
— Claudius — ^Aureiian — Tacitus — ^Probus — Cams — Carinus —Diocletian. — 
(A.D. 235-284 ) 

The usurper Maximin was followed by a succession of emperor^^, 
during whose brief and feverish or feeble reigns the empire of the 
CsBsars sank into still deeper weakness and humiliation. There is 
nothing in the slight account we have received of their character or 
actions to give us any personal interest in them, 'with at most one 
or two exceptions. It will be sufficient, for the sake of the ordinary 
reader, to record here their names and specify the means by which 
they successively obtained the purple, after first casting a general 
glance upon the relations of Rome to the communities around her. 
For the rulers of the state will henceforth be stationed almost wholly 
on the frontiers; their career, except when they are contending 
against domestic pretenders, will be spent in foreign warfare ; the city 
of Rome, which has been the central point of our history, will fall 
altogether out of notice, nor will our attention be steadily attracted 
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to the revolution in thought and opinion which is labouring beneath 
che surface, till at a later period it middeniy bursts out upon us in 
^he triumph of Christianity. 

The increasing force and activity of the barbarians on the frontier 
constitute the chief political feature of the period before us. The 
innumerable tribes which had maintained for centuries a desultor}^ 
warfare with the legions on the Rhine and Danube seem to have 
collected their strength in three confederations, each of which in 
turn proved itself too strong for the resistance which the successois 
of Cffisar and Germanicus could now oppose to it. Along the course 
of the Lower Rhine, from the Mayn downwards, the Chatti, the 
Chauci, and the Cherusci were the principal tribes against which, 
sometimes in combination, but more often in detail, the arms of 
Rome were directed. The nations in this quarter came at a latei 
period to be known under the common designation of the Franks, 
and to have acted for the most part, whether defensively or offen- 
sively, in concert. After the time of Aurelius, or at least of 
Severus, the tide of invasion was reversed. The Roman province 
of Gaul became exposed to the repeated irruptions of the barbarians ; 
the Franks, if baffled in their attacks on fortified places, spread 
themselves far and wide over the land; they advanced, indeed, 
rapidly from one devastated district to another, and made no perma- 
nent conquests; but when the resistance of the battalions on the 
frontier was overcome, the feeble militia of the interior could not 
stay their progress for a moment About the period at which we 
are now arrived these rude invaders cut their way not only through 
the whole extent of Gaul, but penetrated into Spain ; and at last 
reaching the coast of the Mediterranean, seized the ships in the 
harbours and conveyed themselves to the most distant shores, where 
they at last melted away and left no further traces. Under more 
vigorous captains the Roman power again recovered itself, and the 
actual limits of the tribute-bearing provinces suffered no permanent 
abatement. But the intrinsic weakness of the empire was made 
fully known both to its enemies and its subjects. 

The tribes on the Upper Rhine and the headwaters of the 
Danube were known to Csesar under the general name of Suevi, 
It is possible that the Chatti of Tacitus were also of Suevic origin. 
But these people had lost their distinctive appellation in the third 
century, and they, together, perhaps, with the Boii, Marcomanni, 
and Quad!, had become linked together in a warlike confederation 
mder the title of Aliemanni. These were the people who at this 
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period repeatedly assailed the proTinces of Hhsetia and Pannoiiia, 
routing or evading the Roman garrisons on the Danube, and threat- 
ening to burst the barrier of the eastern Alps. At last, about the 
year 272, the Allemanni penetrated into Italy and spread desolation 
as far as Ravenna in the Cispadane. But here again they acquired 
no stronghold and gained no footing. They yielded to the induence 
of an enervating climate rather than to force of arms The Romans 
were again made painfully sensible of the weakness of the state, and 
that the capital itself, a huge city which had far outgrown its walls, 
lay almost at the mercy of a desperate assailant. 

At this period the name of the Goths, destined to become the 
most formidable of the barbarians, was first made known to the 
Romans. On the banks of the Lower Danube the Goths, and their 
kindred Get®, appear in the place of the Scythians and Sarmatians. 
After the relinquishment of the province of Dacia the Danube 
became a feeble barrier against the encroachments of this people, 
who crossed it year by year, by boats in summer, on the ice in 
winter. The Goths were, indeed, daring navigators, and transported 
themselves fearlessly even across the broad Euxine. They ravaged 
the coast of Asia Minor, and sacked the opulent city of Trapezus, 
Again, they penetrated the Bosporus, plundering Nicomedia and 
many of the chief places in Bithynia; for the Asiatics, in their 
fancied security, had long suffered their fortifications to fail into 
decay. In a third expedition they mastered Cyzicus, 
passed the Hellespont, and threw themselves upon the 
islands of the JEgean, the coasts of Attica and the Peloponnesus, and 
even scared the tranquil inhabitants of Bruttium and Calabria 

Nor was the empire more secure on its eastern frontier. The 
power of the Parthians was almost in a state of dissolution when 
Trajan effected his easy conquests beyond the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and Armenia was reduced almost to dependency on* Rome, But 
the Arsacid® and their ruling caste were dethroned by a native 
insurrection. The Persians rose against them under Ardshir, or 
Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, who restored the ancient race to its 
pre-eminence, and founded the dynasty of the Sassanid®. This 
prince and his successor, Sapor (Shahpur), revived the full vigour 
of the Persian monarchy. They took advantage of the weakness 
which had in turn befallen the Romans, compelled Armenia to look 
to the Persian rather than the Roman power for its suppoit, easily 
wrested from the legions the territory they had most recently 
acquired, baffled the attack of Alexander Severus, and ventured 
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to retaliate the invasion, and carry devastation throughout the 
provinces of Asia Minor. It seemed for a moment as if the empire 
of Cyrus would be re-established even to the shores of the ^gean. 
The eastern provinces were assailed by othoi external enemies. At 
this period the name of the Saiacens first comes into notice, repre- 
senting the wandering Arab tribes which harassed the outskirts of 
civilisation between Palestine and Egypt. The borders of the lake 
Mssris were infested by brigands, under the name of Bucoli, who 
threatened even the safety of the great city of Alexandria. The 
mountains of Isauria gave shelter to bands of marauders, who 
desolated the central districts of the Lesser Asia. The hand of 
government was almost withdrawn from the open country where 
It could exercise litcle power, and throughout the empiie at this 
melancholy crisis the vigilance of the police was generally confined 
within the walls of the cities. The tribute which could not be 
enforced in one place was made to press with greater severity upon 
others. Innumerable finds of the hoarded com of the period attest 
the prevalent sense of insecurity. 

The rulers who give their faces to the coins, and their names 
to the annals of a period of above thirty years, may now march 
in rapia succession before us. Their reigns possess no features of 
interest, nor is there anything in the personal character of one 
among them to command our respectful attention From the 
cursory glance we shall bestow upon them two remarks may 
naturally suggest themselves — first, that the chief who assumed 
the title of emperor, whatever may have been the selfishness of his 
personal ambition, seems nevei to have neglected the one para- 
mount duty which had impressed itself on the mind of the Roman 
people, of defending the empire against all assailants, and even post- 
poning thereto the care of his own interests in the city ; secondly, 
that the men who paraded the purple in the provinces never con- 
tented themselves with obtaining a local sovereignty, never dreamt 
apparently of tearing a limb from the empire and setting themselves 
up as independent monarchs, but always looked to Rome as the 
true centre of authority, and gloried in the titles and functions of 
Roman emperors. The usurpation of Maximin was deeply re- 
sented by the senators. Of this class was the noble house of the 
Gordians, of whom the father, now at an advanced age, was prefect 
of Africa, and the son held also a high post In the same province. 
These men found themselves encouraged or compelled to stand forth 
as the opponents of the Thiaoian barbarian. They assumed the 
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purple in Africa, and v/exe warnih supporfcd, not only in their 
own piovince, but at Rome also. Had they been satisfied with 
maintaining themselves in their own government they might pro- 
bably have split off one continent from tlie empire. But such an 
act o£ disloyalty to Rome seems not to have entered tlieii thoughts. 
They devoted all their energy to the suppoit of the Senate, which 
promptly undertook to defend Italy against the tyrant Maximin ; 
but they neglected to secure themselves against an attack from the 
neighbouring governor of l\Iaiiretania. by ivhorn thev were assailed 
in Carthage, the younger slam in battle, and the elder driven 
in despair to kill himself. On the arrival of the new's of 
this catastrophe the Senate, wdiich had gone too far to retreat, 
offered the purple to two of their number named Maximus and 
Balbinus, the first a rude but able soldier, the other an orator and 
man of letters: but the people rose tumultuously and demanded 
that a third Gordian, the grandson of the elder, a mere boy, should 
be associated with them with the title of Caesar. Maximus pro- 
posed at once to lead the armies of the Senate !Maximin flew from 
the frontiers to meet him, and advanced as far as Aquileia, at the 
head of the Adiiatic, which he proceeded to invest. But the ploce 
held out gallantly, and the assailants suffered fiom w^ant and si».k- 
ness, till they bioko into mutiny and murdered their 
imperator. A few months later Ins successors, Maximus 
and Balbinus, were surprised in their presumed security, and over- 
powered in the palace by some discontented soldiers. The assassins 
cairied the young Gordian to the prserorian camp, and required the 
Senate to accept him as sole emperor. 

The empire now enjoyed a respite hrom internal dissension for 
Sve years. The government of the neiv luler was ably directed by 
his minister Misitheus, w'ho purged the palace from some of the 
stains of loose Oriental manners introduced by his recent piedecessors. 
Gordian had the honour of lepelling in person an inroad of the 
Persians in Syria. With the premature death of Misitheus 
his good fortune departed. Philippus, an Arabian, the 
prefect next appointed, indamed the minds of the army against 
him ; he was slain by his own soldiers in his camp on the Eu- 
phrates, and Philippus reigned in his place. 

The shoit period during which this adventurer held poiver 
presents us with no topic of interest, except, indeed, the singular 
circumstance that ho has been claimed by some of the early 
Christian wi iters as a convert to the Christian faith. The Asiatic 
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princes wliu nad lecently occupied the throne had probably shown 
6ome sympathy for a creed which was itself derived from the Bast, 
Elagabalus the Syrian felt none of the repugnance ot an Italian or a 
Homan to what he may have regarded as at least a native superstition. 
Alexander had looked upon it, as a philosopher, with kindly con- 
sideration, Even a few years earlier the court of Commodus is 
reported to have admitted some Christian influences, and a Christian 
nurse is said to have tended the childhood of CaracalJa. If little 
reliance is to he placed on the sources from which these rumours 
have reached us, there seems at least reason to believe that the dis- 
ciples of the new faith continued to increase in number during the 
long respite fiom persecution which they had enjoyed since the 
fanatical outburst under Aurelius, and had suffered some of the 
natural consequences of piosperity and advancing consideration. 
Their constancy required to be braced by further trials, and further 
trials were now impending over them. Whatever Philip’s private 
opinions may have been, he did not hesitate to propitiate the god** 
ot Eome by a solemn celebration of the most august of all their 
a . d .248. rites. He fixed upon the 21st day of April, in the year 
A.u.iooi. 248 of our era, as the thousandth anniversary of the 
foundation of the city, and performed the Secular games with all 
the pomp and significance of the earlier festivals of Augustus, 
Claudius, and Domitian. He was anxious, perhaps, to reassure the 
citizens at a moment when the Goths, a new and formidable enemy, 
were threatening the empire on the side of Msesia. But it ■was 
necessary, in the first place, to quell a mutiny of his own troops in 
that quarter, and to put down Marinus, the pretender whom they 
opposed to him ; and Decius, the officer by whose hands he overthrew 
Aj) 249 enemy, was himself accepted by the soldiers, and 
made, perhaps unwillingly, to turn against him. Decius 
led the Majsian army to the frontiers of Italy. Philip marched 
from Rome to meet him, but was defeated and slain at Verona. 

Once more, and perhaps for the last time, the Romans saw at 
their head an emperor of the best Roman blood, who was also a 
captain of resolution and vigour. Decius could boast that he was 
descended from the old plebeian house which had produced historic 
examples of patriotic devotion. Nor had he himself sought the 
elevation to which he had been raised by the pride or cupidity of 
his comrades. He seems to have firmly embraced the opinion, which 
was now the last resource of patriotic minds, that Rome could only 
be saved by a victorious army, and the army be only kept under 
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efficient discipime by stern rcciirrence to tbe principles of tbe true 
Boman polity. Deems discarded, perhaps contemptuously, the philo- 
sophic tolerance ct his predecessors. For the defence of Eome he 
appealed boldly to the gods of Eome. While he was straitening the 
bands of discipline in the camp, and preparing for the imminent in- 
vasion of the Goths, he insisted strictly on the submission of the 
Christians to the ancient ordinances of the state, and tested their 
obedience by vows and sacrilices. The believeis, who had lapsed 
into a state of placid security, were rudely awakened. A persecution 
ensued, sharper and more widely extended than any that had preceded 
it. Such was the result, as on former occasions, of the general alarm 
at the perils of the crisis These perils were more obvious and more 
imminent than ever, and so were the precautions they inspired more 
cruel and stringent. The storm had no doubt the effect of winnow- 
ing the multitude of professing disciples, but it drew the genuine 
remnant more closely together, confirmed their constancy by many 
noble examples, and perhaps rather increased than diminished their 
number. The storm, severe as it was, proved transient. Iffie reign of 
the persecutor was speedily cut short. He hastily quitted Eome, 
and applied himself to the protection of the Mtesian frontier, leaving 
the government of the city and the prosecution of domestic reforms 
to the care of Valerian, for whom he revived the office of censor. 
He formed his veteran legions into a powerful instrument of defence, 
and impeded at least, in three campaigns, the ever-pressing ^ ^ 
encroachments of the fatal enemy, Decius gained indeed 
the distinction, which perhaps he coveted, of falling first of all the 
Roman emperors in battle against a foreign invader. A gallant son 
pexished with him ; but the devotion of these latter Decil secured 
no triumph to the arms of the republic. 

The Senate promptly supplied a successor in an experienced 
officer named Gallus, and the legions this time acquiesced. But 
the appointment was hardly a fortunate one. The new chief of the 
army consented at once to purchase peace by the stipulation of an 
annual tribute. The Senate and citizens murmured ; the bar- 
barians themselves were dissatisfied, and the same or other bands of 
warriors quickly renewed hostilities. .dEmilianus, an officer of the 
army on the Danube, revolted, and led the troops against the 
emperor, who was promptly murdered. The Senate ac- 
cepted the fortunate pretender; but Valerianus brought 
against him the army of the Rhine, and before the mighty masses 
could meet Jilmilmnus too had fallen by assassination. Valerian, 
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with his son Gallienns, became the next inheritor of the purple, 
which be wore for the period, now iinnsnaliy long, of seven years. 
He was a man not destitute of civic virtues, and bore his dignity 
with grace and moderation, while his unw^orthy son indulged in 
effeminate dissipation. But he was incapable of coping with the 
haibaiians. During his reign the frontier provinces were overrun 
by the Franks and Goths, who were sometimes repulsed by his 
lieutenants, sometimes bribed. At last he girded on the sword and 
marched against Sapor, who, after conquering Mesopotamia, and 
reducing Armenia to a state of dependence, awaited the encounter 
beyond the Euphrates. In the battle which ensued at Edessa the 
Roman emperor was defeated and captured, and it is related that the 
Persian tyrant indicted on him the most dire indignities, and placed 
his feet on his captive’s back in mounting into his saddle. Valerian 
died, and his skin, it is said, was stuffed, tanned, and painted purple, 
and suspended conspicuously m a temple. Such degradation might 
be even worse than that inflicted on Crassus. But the self-degrada- 
tion of Valerian was such as the fallen triumvir would have spurned 
He betrayed to his conqueror the rich city of Antioch, and the strong 
defiles of the Taurus. Sapor effected some rapid conquests in Asia 
Minor, but was satisfied with cariying off a multitude of slaves to 
Persia, and sought to make no permanent occupation. Gallienus, 
utterly indolent and careless, made no attempt to recover the honour 
of the empire, which was better sustained by Odenathus, a Syrian 
chieftain, who defended Palmyra, and at last, despairing of assistance 
from Rome, assumed the title of emperor within the limits of his 
own dependency. 

Gallienus still lingered in Rome immersed in vicious pleasures, 
varied, indeed, by some converse with the philosophers of the day, 
and the composition of some trifling but graceful poetry. He 
seems to have been propped on the throne by the very number of 
the pretenders who rose in all parts, and at the bidding each 
of his own battalions hastened to assume authority. The Roman 
writers have fancifully given to these the name of the thirty 
tyrants ; a more exact computation reduces their number to nine- 
teen. Of these one or two only were men of ancient family and 
high lineage. Postumus and Victorinus, with his mother Victoria, 
in Gaul, were perhaps the only ones among them who limited their 
ambition to a provincial sovereignty. One after another the chiefs 
who thus asserted their claims to power in the East and the West, 
in Tllyricum, in Isauria, and Africa, with names unworthy of being 
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recorded, fell by tlie arms of one or another of the empei or's more 
loyal lieutenants, or of their own soldiers. Odenatlms alone was 
summoned by Gallienus to his assistance, and honoured with the 
title of Augustus. The Syrian prince and his gallant queen Zenobia 
were the most distinguished characters of that obscure but turbulent 
epoch. 

The slaughter of Galhenus followed in due course. When at last he 
took up arms, and rushed from the city to the frontiers of Italy to 
encounter the pretender Aureolus, he soon fell, by chance or 
more piobably through treachery, in a tumult within his 
own camp. In his last moments he performed the only good deed of 
his career, in nominating for his successor a man of courage and 
ability, though of mean birth and foreign extraction. With Claudius, 
who obtained by one signal victory the surname of Gothicus, com- 
mences a brief' and fitful revival of the military glories of the common- 
wealth. The contests of so many chiefs of the armies with one another 
had brought military ability to the front. If the aspirants to po'wer 
had themselves rapidly perished, they had no doubt thrust fonvard 
the best of their lieutenants, and exei cised the bravest of their legions 
The emperor, at the head of his chosen forces, was furthei dis- 
embarrassed of the presence of vain and useless magnates of the 
city ; for, among other caprices, Gallienus had enacted that hence- 
forth the senators should take no part in military afEairs It seems 
that the residents in Rome were not indisposed to accept this de- 
grading restriction. Life in Rome was from this time busied with no 
more vigorous pui suits than the study of ideas and opinions, and the 
war of words, which was still agitated with unabated restlessness. 
The New Platonists, on the one hand, the Chiistian sects on the other, 
supplied the lettered class witli congenial mental occupation, and the 
defence as well as the government of the realm was left entirely to 
provincials and even strangers. The thirty tyrants were for the 
most part of foreign extraction, and they had maintained themselves 
by the arms of Franks, Goths, Quadi, or Alleraaimi, whom they 
subsidised each in his own behoof. 

Claudius had routed the Goths in the great battle of Naissus in 
Msesia, and was preparing to advance into Asia to check the Per- 
sians, and at the same time to reduce to subjection Oden- 
athus and Zenobia. But he, too, was cut off prematurely, 
not by the sword or dagger, but by a natural death, while marshal- 
ling his forces at Sirmium on the Danube, the birthplace of the 
gallant captain Aurelian, whom he nominated for his successor 
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This man, the son cf an Illyrian peasant, proved himself one of the 
ablest chiefs of the Eoman legions. He defeated the Goths on the 
Danube, but at the same time he recognised the necessity of finally 
withdrawing the outposts of the empire altogether from the northern 
bank of that river. Aurelian had no scruple in the employment of 
barbaiians With his legions now largely reinforced he hastened 
to the East, and encormtered no unworthy rival in Zenobia, queeii 
of Palmyra, whose husband had lately deceased. Zenobia is illus- 
trious both for her political capacity and also for her devotion to 
the teaching of the philosopher Longinus, whom she employed aa 
her minister. She resisted the Roman emperor in the field, but 
was finally oveicome and carried off to Home to be exhibited in a 
triumph. Tetri cus, who had made head against the legitimate 
soveieign in Gaul, was paraded through the streets at the same time; 
but Aurelian was placable as well as biave, and allowed both his 
rivals to enjoy their lives in a private station. At the same time 
he was rigid and even cruel in maintaining the discipline of his 
armies, and he was preparing to carry out a virulent persecution of 
the Christians, when he fell by assassination in his tent. The 
soldiers whom he was leading against the Persians resented 
a.d. 275 . avenged his loss. They paid a high tribute of respect 
to his memory by awaiting for six months the election of his suc- 
cessor by the Senate. One substantial monument of his short reign 
remains in the existing walls of Rome, which, though more than 
once rebuilt since his time, still stand for the most part on the lines 
he traced for them, when the recent invasion of the Allemanni, who 
penetrated into the heart of Italy, induced the government to pro- 
vide for the security of the capital. The walls of Servius had been 
outgrown in all directions for several centuries, and in fact had 
almost disappeared under the soil, from which some fragments only 
have been painfully uncovered in recent times. The walls of 
Aurelian include a space of three or four times the area of the Servian, 
ind have a circuit of twelve or thirteen miles, nor is it probable that 
the suburbs ever extended far beyond them. The establishment of 
the ^City of Aurelian’ (Orleans) on the foundations, as generally 
supposed, of the ancient Genabum, was another of this emperor’s 
works which deserves a passing notice. He had combated rival em- 
perors within the province of Gaul, and had gallantly repressed the 
encroachments of the Pranks and Allemanni on the frontier. It 
was with a view both to internal and external defence that he placed 
this fortress in its commanding position in the centre of the pro- 
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iiiice, where it has retained its importance, together with the name 
of its founder, to the present day. 

The army was for the moment tired of appointing emperors who 
seemed destined to be so soon lost to it. It ailow^ed the Senate to 
choose Aiirelian’s next successor, and the Senate chose with patriotic 
intentions a man of probity as well of ancient Eoman family, who 
bore the name and regarded himself as a kinsman of the illustrious 
historian Cornelius Tacitus. But the new chief of the state was 
over seventy years of age, and was physically unequal to the fatigues 
of war which he felt it his duty to encounter. He conducted an 
expedition against the Scythian Alani, but succumbed in the course 
of a few months Again the army undertook to create an 
emperor, and made an excellent choice in Aurelius Probus, 
the bravest and most successful officer of the late wars against the 
Germans. The Senate loyally accepted the appointment, while 
Florianus, the brother of Tacitus, who had assumed the purple 
without authority either from the one power or the other, relin- 
quished the contest he had provoked by a voluntary death. Probus, 
hke Aurelian, was a native of Sirmium He proved himself worthy 
of military rule, the only rule now ])OHsible, by his skill, his bravery, 
and his hardy virtues. During a short but active reign of six years 
he defeated the Germans on the Rhine and Danube, and constructed 
or repaired the rampart which connected those frontier streams over 
a course of two hundred miles He first overthiew the Goths, 
and then, passing from the West to the East, led his forces against 
the Persians. From this enemy he extorted an honourable peace ; 
and having put down some competitors for power among his own 
officers, employed his legions in draining marshes and planting vine- 
yards. Probus, it is said, restored to the countries beyond the 
Alps, to Pannonia and Msesia, to Spain, Guui, and Britain, the liberty 
of cultivating the vine, which Domitian, in the interest of Italian 
mono]jolists, had taken from them. But the discipline which this 
veteran enforced, and the wholesome labours he exacted, alike dis- 
gusted his licentious warriors, and Probus, who never quitted his 
camp for the pleasures of the capital, lost his life in a mutiny. 

The prize of empire fell next to Gaul. The captain upon 
whom the legions fixed for a successor to the favourite whom they 
had so wantonly sacrificed was Carus, a native of Harbonne. The 
senators accepted their choice without remonstrance, and were flat- 
tered, perhaps, by the claim lie made to be at least by descent a 
Roman. Carus was no unworthy successor to Probus, whose militai y 
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virtii6S li6 eniulated. Liks liim li6 paid no attoniion, to Hoinej and 
tlie nobles of the city had discovered that if they lost in dignity by 
their prince’s absence, they gained at least in ease and security. 
They were gratified, perhaps, by the high repute of Nunierianus, 
one of their new ruler’s sons, in oratory, or rather in declamation, 
in which, indeed, the schools of southern Gaul had attained a high 
proficiency. Cams left his elder son Carinus in charge of the 
western provinces, but he was not insensible to the violent and brutal 
temper of the young Caesar, and would willingly have kept him 
under his own control, could he have spared him from his com- 
mand, while intent himself upon an expedition against the Persians. 
Cams is reported to have been the first of the emperors who pene- 
trated in person beyond the city of Ctesiphon on the Tigris ; but the 
fates were supposed to have decreed that no Poman general should 
transgress that limit with impunity. The conquering chief was sud- 
denly carried off, whether by natural disease, by a stroke of light- 
ning, or by the dagger of his lieutenant Aper, who undoubtedly 
aimed at the succession, Numerian, who was in attendance upon 
his father, promptly led the legions homeward ; but he, too, was 
quickly cut off, and his death, also, might be attributed to treachery. 
Meanwhile, another chief of the legions, a Dalmatian of the name of 
Diodes, a name which he had changed to Diocletianus, as more 
consonant to Roman dignity, was on the watch for his own advance- 
ment. This competitor had risen from the low^est ranks by the 
sheer force of his talents. He had been early assured by a pro- 
phetic Druidess that he was destined for the diadem, a prize which 
could no longer seem beyond the reach of any fortunate officer, or 
even private soldier, and further that he should attain to it by the 
slaughter of a boar. For many years did Diocletian addict himself 
to the chase in the forests of Gaul and Massia, nor did he suffer him- 
self to despair of success, however futile the result of his many 
triumphs over the beasts of the forest. But when at last an oppor- 
tunity offered of avenging his own chief by the murder of the pre- 
tender Aper, he thrust his sword exultingly into the bosom of ‘ the 
boar ’ his rival, and called boldly upon the legions and the Senate to 
sanction his assumption of the purple. The army of the Bast adhered 
staunchly to him. Carinus, at the head of the forces of the West, 
advanced with courage to the encounter, and displayed high military 
talents in more than one victorious engagement. But the star of 
Diocletian was in the ascendant, and when beaten in battle he was 
unexpectedly delivered from his adversary by the dagger of an 
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assassin^ whoce wife Carinns was said to have dehauched. Dio- 
cletian lived to justify his fortune, and to exhibit not only great 
talent in the held, but a more jusu appreciation of the 
needs of the commonwealth than any of his predecessors 
for many generations. The hour and the man had both arrived 
for a great i evolution in the Roman polity. 


CHAPTER LXX 

The epoch of Diocletian — The empire leconstitiited on the basis of an Crieiital 
monarchy — The division of the empire virh Masimianus, and subdivision 
with Galerms and Const ■'ntins Chlorns — The two Angnsti and two Ccesars 
connected together b} family alliances — The empire Victorians in every 
quarter — Diocletian le-sians hii power and retires to a private station 
(ad 305) — Maximum is induced to follow ins example — Interior cis- 
turbanyes during this reign — The insurrection of the Dagaadie in Gaul— 
Wretched state of the population — Oppressive taxation — P«rseeution of 
the Christians — Diocletian joins in xi with leluctanee — Constantine stands 
aloof from it — Failure of the persecution — (a.d 284-305 ) 

Th£ accession of Diocletian to power marks a new epoch in the 
histoiy of the Roman people. From this time the old names of tlie 
republic, the consuls, the Iribimt s, and the Senate itself, 
cease, even if still existing, to present any political signifi- 
cance. The government becomes avowedly a monarchical autocracy, 
and the oScers by whom it is admmisteied are simply the nommeea 
of the despot on the throne. The empire of Rome is henceforth an 
Oriental sovereignty. Aurelia n had already intioduced the use of 
the Oriental diadem. The nobility of the empire derive their posi- 
tions from the favour of the sovereign ; the commons of the empire, 
who have long lost their political power, cease to enjoy even the name 
of citizens. The provinces aie still administered under the imperial 
prefects by the magistrates and the assemblies of an earlier date, but 
the functions of both the one and the other are confined more strictly 
than ever to matteis of police and finance. Hitherto, indeed, the 
Senate, however intrinsically weak, had found opportunities for 
putting forth its claims to authoiity. Though but rarely allowed to 
exercise its cheiished prerogative of election to the supreme power, 
it was still popularly regarded as the legitimate centre of adminis- 
tration, the fountain of law and social order. There v/as at least no 
constituted authority to oppose it. The chosen of the legions had 
been for some time past the commander of an army, rathei than the 
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TOvereign of the state. He had seldom quitted the camp, rarely or 
never presented himself in the capital. Content with the provision 
for his own pride and power extorted from the provinces in which 
he had quartered himself, he had allowed the march of government 
to proceed in its usual routine ; the social fabric continued to be 
upheld in Italy and throughout its dependencies by the force im- 
pressed upon them by the Flavii and the Antonines. But this was 
the torpor of decrepitude rather than the tranquillity of content- 
ment The provinces lay at the mercy of the armies on the fron- 
tier ; and the whole realm might split asunder at any moment into 
as many kingdoms as there were armies, unless the chiefs of the 
legions felt themselves controlled by the strength or genius of one 
more eminent than the rest. We have noticed many local revolts, 
and others of the kind were no doubt constantly occurring. Gaul, 
Britain, Africa, and Egypt were more than once the prey of soldiers, 
who began at last to aim at independent sovereignties. The chief 
of the strongest camp and largest army, who called himself emperor, 
found prompter aid in the daggers of assassins than in the swords of 
his own legionaries ; his opponents were generally struck down by 
their own unruly followers ; and it was by fortune rather than by 
any active principle of cohesion that the frame of government was 
still held together The danger of disruption, thus far averted 
mainly by the awe which the name of Rome inspired, was becoming 
yearly more imminent, when Diocletian arose to re-establish the 
organic connexion of the parts, and breathe a new life into the heart 
of the body politic. 

The jealous edict of Gallienus had, as we have seen, forbidden 
the senators to take service in the army, or to quit the limits of Italy. 
The degradation of that once illustrious order, which Avas thus 
rendered incapable of furnishing a candidate for the diadem, was 
completed by its indolent acquiescence in this disqualifying ordi- 
nance. The nobles of Rome relinquished ail interest in affairs which 
they could no longer aspire to conduct. The emperors, on their 
part, ceased to regard them as a substantive power m the state ; and 
in constructing his new imperial constitution Diocletian wholly over- 
looked their existence. Nevertheless, it would seem that he was 
still haunted by the undying tradition of the majesty of Rome, and 
he deemed it more fitting to abstain from visiting the city itself than 
to take up his residence there without paying respect to the Senate, 
which was still enthroned on its seven hills While he disregarded 
the possibility of opposition at Rome, he contrived a new check upon 
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the riralry of Ms distant lieutenants, by associating with binoself 
three other chiefs, welded together by strict alliance into one impe- 
rial family, each of whom should take up his residence in a separate 
quarter of the empire, and combine with all the others in main- 
taining their common interest. His first step was to choose a single 
colleague in the person of a bra^e soldier of obscure origin, an 
Illyrian peasant, by name Maximianus, whom he invested 
■with the title of Augustus, in the year 286. The associated 
rulers assumed at the same time the fanciful epithets of Jovius and 
Herculius, auspicious names, which made them perhaps popular in 
the camps, where the commanding genius of the one and the labo- 
rious fortitude of the other were fully recognised. Maximianus was 
deputed to control the legions in Gaul, to make head against do- 
mestic sedition, as well as against the revolt of Carauslus, a pretender 
to the purple in Britain, while Diocletian encountered the enemies 
or rivals who were now rising up in various quarters in the East, 
His dangers still multiplied, and again the powers of the state were 
subdivided to meet them In the year 292 Diocletian ^ 
created two Cassars ; the one, Galerius, to act subordinateiy 
to himself in the East ; the other, Constantins Chlonis, to divide 
the government of the Western provinces with Maximian. The 
Caesars were bound more closely to the August! by recei'dng their 
daughters in marriage; but though they acknowledged each a 
superior in his own half of the empire, and admitted a certain 
supremacy of Diocletian over ail, yet each enjoyed kingly r'ule in 
his own territories, and each established a court and capital, as well 
as an army and a camp. Diocletian retained the wealthiest and 
most tranquil portion of the realm, and reigned in Nicomedia over 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; while he entrusted to the Caesar 
Galerius, established at Sirmium, the more exposed provinces on the 
Danube Maximian occupied Italy, the adjacent islands, and 
Africa, stationing himself, however, not in Rome but at Milan, 
Constantins was required to defend the Rhenish frontier ; and the 
martial provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain were given Mm to 
furnish the forces necessary for maintaining that important trust. 
The capital of the Western Caesar was fixed at Treves. 

Inspired with a common interest and controlled by their patron’s 
ascendency, all these rulers acted with vigour in their several pro- 
vinces. Diocletian recovered Alexandria ana quieted the revolt of 
Egypt. Maximian routed the unruly hordes of Mauretania, and 
overthrew a pretender to sovereignty in that distent quartei*. Con- 
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atantius discomfited an invading host of Allemanni, kept in check 
Caraiisius, who for a moment had seized upon Britain, and again 
wrested that province from Allectus, who had murdered and suc- 
ceeded to him. Gralerius brought the legions of Illyria to the defence 
of Syria against the Persians, and though once defeated on the plains 
of Carrhos, at last reduced the enemy to submission. Thus vic- 
torious in every quarter, Diocletian celebrated the commencement 
of his twentieth year of power with a triumph at the ancient 
capital, and again taking leave of the imperial city, returned to his 
A D 305 <^'^stomary residence at Nicomedia. The illness with which 
* he was attacked on his journey suggested or fixed his reso- 
lution to relieve himself from his cares, and on May 1, in the year 
305, being then fifty-nine years of age, he performed the solemn 
act of abdication at Morgns in M^sia, the spot where he had first 
assumed the purple at the bidding of his soldiers. Strange to say, 
he did not renounce the object of his ambition alone. On the same 
day a similar scene was enacted by his colleague Maximian at 
Milan ; but the abdication of Maximian was not, it is said, a spon- 
taneous sacrifice, but imposed upon him by the influence or authority 
of his elder and greater colleague. Diocletian had established the 
principle of succession by which the supreme power was to descend. 
Having seen the completion of all his arrangements, and con- 
gratulated himself on the success, thus far, of his great political 
experiments, he crowned his career of moderation and self-restraint 
by strictly confining himself during the remainder of his life to the 
tranquil enjoyment of a private station. Retiring to the residence 
he had prepared for himself at Salona, he found occupation and 
amusement in the cultivation of his garden j and the story was cur- 
rent that w^hen his more restless colleague urged him to resume the 
honours fi*om which he had disengaged them both, he invited him 
to admire the vegetables he had himself grown, and learn a lesson 
of simphcity and contentment. 

A new feature of disturbance attracts onr notice at this period 
in the interior of the empire. Insurrections of the slave population 
had more than once occurred in more than one province ; the tem- 
porary success with which they had been attended, especially in 
Sicily, may cause us to wonder that they were not more frequent 
and more formidable. But m the reign of Diocletian the great 
territory of Qaul was thrown into a state of anarchy by the violence, 
not of the slaves, but of the great mass of the free labouring popu- 
lation, It would seem that the system of prsedial slavery was at this 
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time far from general in the provinces. The fields were worked bj? 
coloni, who were at least legally free peasants, though the habits of the 
country and the times bound them for the most part to the soil on 
which they were born. The political system under which the pro- 
vinces were administered gave little liberty of movement to the 
labouring classes The imperial taxation was administered by the 
hands of the local authorities, who were bound, town by town, and 
village by village, to supply the quota imposed upon them by 
general assessment, and the utmost jealousy was exercised in pre- 
venting any contributor from evading the payment of his share by 
withdrawing himself from the spot on %vhich he was registered. 
The fiscal machinery of the Eomans was to the last most rude and 
burdensome. Years of famine or pestilence, years of foreign in- 
vasion or domestic trouble, threw large communities into the most 
painful difficulties, for which there was no remedy but tbe occasional 
indulgence of a government which was often as needy as the neediest 
of its subjects. The collection of the annual taxes was a constant 
struggle ; the chief people of each community, who were made re- 
sponsible for the sum required, were plunged from affluence into 
penury. It became the incessant effort of the curiales and duumvirs, 
the councilmen and mayors of the cities, to escape the duties thus 
imposed upon them, which too commonly involved them in ruin. If 
they maintained their own position it was only by grinding to the 
utmost the classes beneath them. The empire generally, under the 
prevalence of vice, ignorance, and the common curse of slavery, was 
sinking fast in wealth and in population, while the luxury of its 
magnates and the necessities of the government weie rather in- 
creasing than diminishing. The insurrection of the Bagaudse, or 
rustic banditti of Gaul, was caused by the excessive distress which 
had fallen upon the peasantry throughout that country ; for Gaul 
had suffered especially both from the civil dissensions and the bar- 
barian attacks of the last half-century. For several years the 
whole territory was overrun with troops of famished and furious 
marauders, who made war upon ail property indiscriminately, 
ravaged the open country almost unresisted, attacked the cities, and 
in the case of Autun sacked and destroyed one of the greatest cen- 
tres of Gaulish civilisation. It would seem, however, that the towns 
were for the most part able to defend themselves behind their fortifi- 
cations, and the insurrection perhaps spent itself when its fuel was 
exhausted. It coUapsed after a time almost a«! suddenly as it had 
arisen. But the imperial government, though it acquired strength 
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ander the vigorous contiol of its new chiefs for the suppiession of 
similar revolts, does not seem to have learnt any lesson of fiscal 
wisdom. Diocletian resorted to the childish expedient of fixing by 
a general tariff the price of every article of consumption. His taxa- 
tion continued to the last to be an increasing drain upon the waning 
resources of the population. 

It is from the Christian writers themselves that we are led to 
infer that this insurrection was not wholly unconnected with the 
despair of the persecuted believers. The ‘ Acts of the Martyrs ’ 
claim the Bagauds very generally for Christians ; but our Pagan 
records make no allusion to any such connexion, and we should at 
least suspend our judgment about it. Doubtless the cruelties of Deciua 
and Aurelian might have driven even the most patient of victims to 
fury and violence ; but the faction of the Christians was not at this 
period strong in Gaul or the Western provinces generally, and less so 
in th(} rural districts than in the towns. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the consciousness which this insurrection forced upon the 
government of the explosive chaiacter of the general discontent 
induced it to look with increasing jealousy upon the political 
influence which Christianity was beginning to exercise. It was at 
this time that it made its last and most violent effort to stamp out 
the new faith altogether. The earlier persecutions, severe as they 
were, had been for the most part local, irregular, and transient. 
The rulers of the empire now determined to act on a regular plan 
from one extremity of their dominions to the other. It was by 
Maximian in the West, and Galerius in the East, that the project 
was first conceived. They it was who urged it pertinaciously upon 
the reluctant Diocletian. It was said by the Christians, and perhaps 
generally believed, that they at last prevailed upon him only by 
causing his palace at Nicomedia to be fired by incendiaries, and 
persuading him that it was the work of sectarian fanatics. Diocletian 
yielded at last, and signalised himself as more relentless than an;^ 
persecutor before him. Of the four rulers of the empire Constantius 
alone refused to join in this barbarous policy, and the Christians m 
Gaul at least were suffered to live immolested. 

The disciples of the true faith were doubtless still multiplying. 
They were continuing more and more to absorb into their body the 
mteliigence, the activity, and the moral force of the empire. Dio- 
cletian cannot have been blind to the impossibility of reviving the 
spirit of heathenism, or raising up a counterpoise to their infiuence 
in the strongholds either of superstition or philosophy. Nor can wc 
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suppose that he was moved by the alarms prevalent in an earlier 
generation, when some of the best and wisest of the heathens 
believed that the public calamities were caused by the anger of 
their own affronted divinities. The era of Diocletian, under the 
sway of an able and victorious leader, promised a revival of general 
security. The worst might seem to be past. A better day had 
dawned. New objects were in view, new principles of government 
were coming into action. The Senate of Rome, the stronghold of 
old and vain tradition, had ceased to control the march of affairs. 
Diocletian had no need to submit to its prejudices, or to buy its 
favour by ignoble concessions. But the object to which he attached 
paramount importance, and for which he would make any sacrifice, 
was to establish a uniform system of administration radiating from 
each centre of sovereignty. 

During the last century the government of the empire had become 
completely decentralised. Each province had provided for itself , 
each army had drawn its supplies from its own neighbourhood. 
The authority of the Senate had hardly extended beyond Italy; 
the power even of the reigning emperor had generally been re- 
stricted to the territory in the midst of which his own legions were 
quartered. Even Deems and Probus, strenuous as they proved them- 
selves in their own camps, might fear to provoke a resistance which 
they had not leisure to quell, if they tried to enforce their edicts in 
Gaul or Africa. But when by the multiplication of sovereigns the 
executive authority was extended once more throughout the empire 
It became necessary to show that it was no longer a mere shadow 
The laws were to be enforced, uniformity to be restored, every pro- 
vince and every subject was to be made to acknowledge the para- 
mount supremacy of the imperial will. Christianity, ho'wever 
innocent in act, had become in its ideas and in its forms a state 
within the state, Whatever the government might think of its 
opinions, it could not fail to see a rival in its organisation. Courts 
end prefects were jealous of metropolitans and bishops. The claims 
of the Church to concede or withhold a shaie in the privileges of her 
membership, which had become connected with the enjoyment of 
benefices and endowments, might seem to trench upon political 
prerogatives. Accordingly, having subdued every external enemy 
and rival, Diocletian turned his attention to the domestic foe, for 
such he was induced to regard her, who had set up a co-ordinate 
sovereignty within the limits oi his own jurisdiction. He pro- 
claimed intcmecinal war asrainst the Christian Society, the extent 
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of %irliich lie perhaps underrated, the moral power of which he 
totally misapprehended. He ventured on a struggle in which suc- 
cess was impossible, and lived himself to know how decisively he 
was defeated. He witnessed the cessation of the persecution of the 
Christians, and dying, as we are informed, eight years after his ab- 
dication, jubt survived to hear of the edict which at last guaranteed 
them an established position in the commonwealth. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

Division of the empire after Diocletian — Constantine, son of Constantins,, 
sainted emperor by his soldiers — His contest with Maxentius— Battle of 
the Milvian bridge — Edict of Milan, and toleration of the Christians— 
Constantine forms an alliance with Licinma — J ealonsy between them — 
Constantine’s position towards the Christian Chnrch — Councils at Rome 
and at Aries — Persecution of the Donatists — The Circumcelliones — Quarrel 
between Constantine and Licinius — Defeat and death of Licinius — Con- 
stantine sole emperor — His increasing favour towards the Christians — 
He puts to death his son Crispus — Council of Nicsea — Foundation of Con- 
stantinople— Constantine’s baptism, on his death-bed, and deification by 
the Pagans. — (a.p 305-837.) 

Notwithstanding the ability which Diocletian had displayed in the 
government of the realm, the distribution of power he affected to 
make on his own abdication seems to indicate caprice and weakness, 
and was speedily followed, as might have been expected, by fresh 
disturbances. He had insisted on the retirement of Maximian. 
Whatever means he may have had of enforcing this sacrifice, he 
could not fail to irritate his reluctant colleague, and to sow thereby 
tbe seeds of future troubles. But he made even a worse blunder 
than this, for instead of inviting the two Cassars who remained in 
power to step into the superior place of Augusti, and associate 
each with himself a prince of his own choice, he had allowed his 
son-in-law and favourite Galerius to nominate both the new can- 
didates. Qalerius appointed his nephew, Daza, originally an Illyrian 
shepherd, to be the Caesar of* the East, with the provinces of Egypt 
and Syria, under the name of Maximinus, or the still grander title of 
Joviiis. At the same time, passing over the manifest claims of 
Constantine, the son of Constantins, he forced upon the Western 
Augustus another Caesar in the person of one Flavius Severus, a 
favourite perhaps with some of the legions, and to put him at 
the head of the administration of Italy. Constantins, ruler of the 
Gaulish provinces, was at the time far distant in Britain, and was 
moreover reported to be lying sick. Galerius expected his death. 
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or ventured to overlook bim in his absence, and hoped, by calling 
creatures of his own to the succession, to secure supreme authority 
over the whole empire for himself. But the moderation of Con- 
stantins, which had made him an object of dislike and jealousy to 
his unscrupulous colleagues, endeared him to his own subjects, and 
gave him favour in the eyes of the Christian population through- 
out the provinces. Great multitudes of the new faith had taken 
refuge under his sway, and had enjoyed his protection. The soldiers 
admired him for his victories over the AJlemanni and the Cale- 
donians; at the moment of his death they proclaimed his son 
Constantine emperor in their camp at York, and the nomination was 
received with enthusiasm by ail classes throughout the W^st. 
Galerius did not venture to oppose this demonstration of feeling. 
He suffered his new rival, thus irregularly appointed, to exercise 
authority in the place of his father, but claimed the right, as the 
eldest and first of the four associated princes, of assigning him only 
the fourth rank among them, with the subordinate title of Csesar. 
Constantine affected to be satisfied, and continued for six a.d.S 06 . 
years to confine himself to the administration of the 
Northern provinces. During this period he carried out his father’s 
policy in every particular. He chastised the barbarians in the 
north of Britain, and put the Eoman possessions in the island in a 
complete state of defence against them. He established the pro- 
vincial government, which had been overthrown by Carausius, on a 
secure basis. Thence he fiew to the succour of the garrisons on the 
Ehine, which, on the death of Constantins, had been promptly 
assailed by fresh incursions of the Germans, and completed the 
great victory of Noviomagus (Neumagen, on the Moselle) by a 
terrible massacre of his captives. At the same time towards his 
subjects he displayed the utmost modeiation and clemency, tolerating 
and protecting the Christians, and remitting the fiscal burdens which 
had pressed so hard upon the population of Gaul. Though per- 
sonally indifferent, it would seem, to every form of religion, he was 
keenly alive to the common superstition of worshipping all rising 
powers. He had the acuteness to perceive that Christianity, which 
had survived so many persecutions, was the spiritual power of the 
future ; his ardent imagination was doubtless kindled by the claims it 
advanced, the claims it actually realised; his manly understanding 
convinced him, that whether its authority were divine or human only, 
it rested at least on a foundation of moral energy and intelligence, that 
the Christians were the best husbands and fathers, the most honest 
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dealers, perhaps the bravest of soldiers, ccitainly the most loyal 
of subjects. Whatever might be the relative numbers of tlie Chri.s- 
tians and the Pagans — and undoubtedly the Christians were in a 
minoiity in the East, in a very small minority throughout the West 
— their elFective force for all social ends was indefinitely multiplied 
by their superior zeal and earnestness, and by the admiration their 
long sufferings had extorted. Combined against the shattered frag- 
ments of a thousand sects the Church might seem all-powerful. While 
watching his time for raising himself to the highest place in the em- 
pire Constantine was perhaps already meditating terms of alliance 
with the greatest moral influence of the period. 

Meanwhile the Senate also, the centre of heathenism, exhibited 
for a moment fresh signs of vitality. Affecting indignation at the 
entire postponement of the claims of its late ruler Maximian to those 
of Galerius, it had taken on itself to confer on his son Maxentius 
the title of xA.ugustus. Maximian himself, defying the remon- 
strances of the aged Diocletian, issued from his retirement, and 
reassumed authority, under pretence of lending the weight of his 
name and experience to the cause of his son. He gave his daughter 
Fausta in marriage to Constantine, and thus cemented, as he hoped, 
an alliance between the ruler of Gaul and the claimant to Italy. 
But no sooner did Maxentius taste of power than he drove his 
own father out of his dominions; and Constantine suffered his father- 
in-law to find an asylum in Gaul only on condition of resigning 
a second time all share in the imperial government. The later 
career of this restless adventurer is recorded with some appa- 
rent admixture of exaggeration and fiction. He is said to have 
made divers attempts to regain a splendid position, to have sought 
in vain to engage Diocletian himself to resume the throne, to have 
succeeded once more in obtaining favour from Constantine, but to 
have repaid his indulgence by raising his standard against him in 
the south of Gaul, while he was occupied with an expedition in 
the opposite quarter. The enthusiasm of Constantine’s soldiers is 
said to have been displayed in the forced marches they willingly 
underwent to surprise the traitor at Marseilles, where he was finally 
A.i> 310. own followers. Again he was par-> 

doned; again he plotted against his benefactor, and 
a romantic story is told of his attempt to assassinate him in 
the arms of his consort Fausta, and the artifice by which Fausta 
and Constantine combined to outwit him. Then at last he 
met with the death which he had merited by so many treacheries. 
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Constantine, indeed, stiJl regained from laying violent hands npon 
his own wife’s father, but required him to choose for himself the 
means of suicide. 

The death of Maximian was followed, in the year 811, by that 
of Gaierius, whose loathsome disease was by the Christians ascribed 
with grim satisfaction to a divine visitation. On his deathbed, 
indeed, he repealed the edict of persecution which he had extorted 
from Diocletian, but this tardy reparation did not avail to soften 
the detestation in which his name continued to be held by the 
believers whom he had so signally oppressed. Severus had died a 
few years earlier, and Gaierius had supplied his place by appointing 
to the Illyrian provinces an officer of bis own, by birth a Dacian 
peasant, named Licinius. For a short time the empire was shared 
by five sovereign princes, but on the decease of Galeiius Licinius 
took possession of the East, and the four rulers, Licinius and 
Maximin, Constantine and Maxentius, divided the Roman world 
between them, nor would any one of them surrender the superior 
title of Augustus. Both Licinius and Constantine were able and 
ambitious, while their two colleagues were haughty, indeed, but 
indolent. Licinius had the discretion to enter into an alliance with 
Constantine, but he contrived to leave his new confederate to con- 
duct hostilities against Maxentius alone, while he watched liimseH 
from a distance the issue of the contest Scarcely, indeed, was 
Gaierius dead before the rulers of Gaul and Italy rushed into 
deadly conflict with one another. Constantine was the prompter 
and more energetic. He was the first to cross the Alps, and he 
gained three brilliant victories in rapid succession, at Turin, at 
Verona, and lastly at the iHilvian bridge, two miles fi om Rome. 
Maxentius, routed utterly in this final engagement, was 
drowned in re-crossing the Tiber, which he had impru- 
dently placed in his rear Constantine entered Rome towards the 
end of the year 812. He was received with acclamations, due more 
to the popular hatied of the late tyrant than to any special admi- 
ration for the conqueror He was acknowledged as chief of the 
empire by Italy and Africa, as well as by the piovinces comprised 
in his own government. In the year 818 he issued from Milan the 
famous Edict, already foreshadowed in an earlier proclamation, which 
gave the imperial licence to the religion of the Christians, and 
assured them of bis favour as well as of his protectiou. At a later 
period he announced, confirming his assertion with a solemn oath, 
that on his march from Gaul he had beheld tlie vision of a brilliant 
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cross in the heavens, inscribed with the legend, ‘ By this conquer.’ 
Doubtless Constantine was a man of stiong imagination, exalted by 
wonderful successes. It is not necessary to believe that the vision 
he related was either a miracle or an imposture. 

Constantine had little sympathy for the name of Borne or for 
the Senate which represented it, to both of which he had been 
through life an entire stranger. Nevertheless, on entering in triumph 
the ancient home of the Casais, he affected to restore the conside- 
ration of the illustrious order He conformed to the traditions of 
the empire by assuming the place of Chief Pontiff of the old 
national religion ; on the arch of triumph which he erected in the 
city he placed statues of some of the deities of Olympus, while he 
enveloped his own peisonal faith in studied ambiguity by repre- 
senting his victory to have been gained by the ‘inspiration of 
divinity.’ He took decisive measures to prevent the city from 
ever again giving laws to the empire by disbanding the praetorian 
guards, and destroying their foitified camp. With this military 
institution the imperial power departed finally from Rome, and 
the seat of government was from henceforth formally established 
wherever the emperor chose to set up his own permanent 
residence. Constantine had accepted the px’offered alliance of 
Licinius, had given him his daughter in marriage, and had engaged 
him to set his seal to the edict of Milan. Galerius had been a 
fanatic, but his successor was indifferent to all religions, and was 
easily persuaded to sanction the policy of his confederate, and 
accept with him the conviction that that form of belief was safest 
which seemed most successful. The allied sovereigns sought, it is 
alleged, a further confirmation of their joint power by inviting the 
old veteran of Salona to express his approval of it by his presence ; 
and when he excused himself on account of his age and infir. 
mities, they accused him of a combination with their rival Maximin, 
and actually induced him to starve himself through fear. But it is 
hard to suppose that the countenance of the discrowned recluse 
could have been worthy of their consideration. Maximin, indeed, 
was an easy conquest. Licinius undertook alone the charge of 
overthrowing him. Bearing back with him to the East the edict of 
Milan, and placarding it on tlie walls of Nicomedia, he carried the 
A D 310 support of the Christian party, and promptly 

broke the power of his adversary in three battles in 
Thrace and Asia Minor, Maximin fied to Tarsus, and there poisoned 
himself. Licinius persecuted the friends and family of the vanquished 
Aligustus with exceeding baxbarity, which he is said to have ex' 
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tended even to the widows of* G-alerius and Diocletian. It may 
be feared that he sought to recommend himself to the triumphant 
Christians by these sanguinary reprisals. 

Constantine already viewed the successes of Licinius with 
jealousy. He pietended to discover an intrigue against himself, 
and suddenly rushed across the Alps wdth no large force to take him 
by surprise. A battle ensued on the plains of Mardia in Thrace. 
The event was undecided, and the rivals came once more to an 
agreement, by which Licinius suriendered Illyiicum, Macedonia, 
Greece, and part of Msesia, thus placing the boundary of the 
Western empire farther eastward than the later and more per- 
manent division. The compact thus effected remained unbroken 
for nine years, during which Constantine was actively engaged 
in consolidating the forces of his wide dominions, while his col- 
league or adversary was losing the lespect of his people and the 
favour which he had recently gained with the Christians. Con- 
stantine reorganised his army, breaking up its force into a great 
number of small divisions, and reducing the strength of the legion 
to 1,500 men. In order to keep up its numbeis he freely admitted 
slaves into the ranks, which, indeed, had been done sometimes 
before in cases of public emergency. The command of the troops 
was given for the most part to barbarian captains, who seem almost 
alone to have posv^essed coui’age and conduct. The defence of the 
frontiers was very generally entrusted to the military colonies 
established along them, and from this peiiod may be dated the 
introduction of a kind of feudal tenure into the policy of the 
empire. Meanwhile Constantine was not less busily employed in 
revising the civil government. The constitutions he enacted form 
an important part of the whole body of imperial legislation. His 
great object was to weld together the Christian and the Pagan 
population, and place both societies under one equal law. He was 
sanguine enough to hope that the religious sentiments of all sects 
might be moulded into harmony with one another ; but he was not 
long in making tlie discovery that so far from uniting the Christians 
with the Pagans, it was impossible to bring even the Christians 
alone into agreement with one another. Hitherto, indeed, no 
secular ruler had had any experience in dealing with the affairs of 
the Chinch. The bishops who bore spiritual rule among the 
believers persuaded their new patron that his imperial interference 
might reconcile their differences, and were not slow to invoke it in 
support of their own authority. Accoidingly he convened councils 
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first at Rome, and again at Arles, ciiieflj to settle a question of eccle- 
siastical discipline relating to the treatment of the weak 
A D. 314 lapsed fi om the faith, or surrendered their 

sacred books in time of persecution. His decisions met with no 
acceptance from the Donatists, the puritan party, against whom he 
pronounced, and he was soon driven to enforce them by the arm 
of power. The first imperial council of the Church was the signal 
for the first ecclesiastical persecution. At the same time the sedition 
of the Circumcel Hones in Africa, a sect of Christians driven to revolt 
by poverty as much as fanaticism, embittered his feelings towards 
all who protested against his spiritual jurisdiction. While, however, 
we are constrained to admit that under the auspices of Constantine 
intolerance became the first frmt of toleiation, we may applaud the 
purer and milder principles of this emperor’s civil legislation. While 
himself as yet but half persuaded to be a Christian he recognised 
the higher morality and stricter equity of Christian ideas, particu- 
larly in relation to the law of marriage and the law of slavery. 
The year 321 is marked by two special concessions to the feelings 
of the beHevers. All secular labour and civil action, except ike 
emancipation of a slave, is forbidden on the ‘ day of the Sun,’ and 
Christian soldiers are allowed to quit their ranks on that day and 
assist at the divine service of their religion. His laws against sins 
of incontinence, provoked as they were by the audacious pretensions 
of Pagan licentiousness, were hardly more stern than the Mosaic, 
nor were they perhaps more rigidly enforced. Nevertheless, while 
the principles of the Christians were thus respected, the churches 
protected, and their endowments secured to them, Constantine took 
no violent steps to break with the existing forms of Paganism. He 
wiis still Chief Pontiff of Jupiter ‘ Best and Greatest.’ He still 
suffered the god of the Romans to be invoked in the camps as well 
as in his accustomed temples. He did not forbid vows to be made 
and prayers addressed to the genius of the emperor. Pie looked 
forward to be himself enrolled after death among the blessed objects 
of the national cult. He combined in his own mind the two hostile 
faiths rather than balanced them one against another — a state of 
feeling rather than of opinion, which is mure common, perhaps, than 
is generally supposed. 

While his sensitive imagination was in this state of fusion, his 
rival Licinius, whose conscience was doubtlet^s of much coarser tex- 
ture, was vibrating furiously from one side to the other. He watched 
date career of the Western emperor with jealousy, for he knew that 
a final struggle between them was inevitable, and both in fact were 
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secretly preparing for it. But while Constantine strove at least to 
combine the nations under his sway with common views and in- 
terests, his rival seems to have perversely taken the opposite course. 
Liciniuswas irritated at the favour with which the Christians continued 
to regard their original benefactor, and believed that they could be 
only hostile to himself. By degrees he withdrew from them many 
of the guarantees of toleration a.fForded by the Edict, and insulted 
their prejudices even where he abstained from injuring their 
persons. When at last open war broke out between the East and 
W est he avowed himself a devoted adherent of the Pagan divinities, 
and solemnly placed himself and his armies under their protection. 
The contest between Constantine and Licinius became the contest 
of the new faith with the old. Every advantage, except numbers, 
was on the side of the former. The struggle commenced 
and ended in the year 323. From Greece, where he had 
collected his forces, the Christian leader advanced, with the labarum 
or monogram of Christ displayed upon his standard, leading 130,000 
men against the 165,000 of his adversary, who went into battle with* 
a train of aruspices and diviners. They met at Adrianople, Con- 
stantine giving for the word, ^ God our Saviour,’ Licinius bidding 
his soldiers recollect that the gods of the Pagans were many against 
only one. For the first time the two principles of faith, the mono- 
theist and the polytheist, met in combat The result was decisive. 
Licinius was routed and driven to take refuge in Byzantium. From 
this place he was speedily dislodged by the fleet of Constantine, 
which was conducted by his son Crispus. The Eastern emperor 
tried to strengthen himself by sharing his power with an officer 
named Martinianus. But this man could bring him no effectual 
aid. He made front, indeed, against his adversary at Chalcedon ; 
but was once more put to flight. From Nicomedia, his capital, he 
made full submission to the conqueror, who indulged him with the 
assurance of his personal safety, while he sternly required the cession 
of his share of power. Martinianus was put to death without delay, 
and the life of Licinius himself, for which, perhaps, his consort Con- 
stantia had interceded, was required after a brief interval. Then 
first could Constantine feel secure in the undivided sovereignty of the 
whole Eoman world. 

The historians remark from this epoch the increasing favour of 
Constantine towards the Christians, and more and more harshness 
in his treatment of their opponents Rut with the satisfaction of his 
most ambitious views the character of the conquering emperor 
ujidoubtedly degenerated. The title of * Great,’ which has bfeen 
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affixed to this successful adventurer, along with only two other 
crnspicuous names of ancient history, refers, perhaps, more par- 
ticularly to the Eastern conquests in which he rivalled Alexander 
and Pompeiiis. But his flatterers may have declared without 
blushing that both as a statesman and a warrior his exploits tran- 
scended those of either the one or the other. He had succeeded in 
the field against moie formidable enemies than either ; he had 
obtained by his own prowess a wider empire ; but his recognition of 
the claims of Christianity, viewed as a politic measure only, was a 
greater triumph over the general littleness of his age than has fallen 
to the lot of any other national hero to achieve. But there is much 
to be said to derogate from the unbounded admiration with which 
his Christian panegyiists only too naturally regarded their protector. 
Prom the East he brought back, as so many Roman captains had 
done before him, a strong bias towards the forms and ideas of 
Oriental sovereignty. He reconstituted the empire in prefectures or 
satrapies after the fashion of a Persian or an Assyrian. His palace 
became the focus of family intrigues and jealousies ; the cruel pre- 
cautions of a Tiberius or a Nero were revived, perhaps even ex- 
ceeded, in the domestic privacy of the first Christian emperor. 
Dissension raged between his mother Helena and Fausta his consort. 
His brothers were forbidden to assume any place in public life, and 
kept sedulously out of sight of the people. His eldest son, Crispus, 
a soldier of some promise, the child of a deceased favourite, became 
an object of jealousy to the mother of his youngest but legitimate 
offspring. Such, at least, is the most probable way of accounting 
for his sudden execution by his father’s order, though the 
death of Fausta, which promptly followed, gave occasion 
to the rumour of an incestuous connection discovered and thus 
cruelly punished. But the apologists of Constantine succeeded in 
casting a veil over the transaction, and this has, perhaps, deepened 
the cloud which hangs over his character in consequence. 

Constantine seems to have studiously avoided making Rome his 
residence ; he had roamed from city to city, fixing his court most 
commonly in Gaul, at Treves or Lyons ; nevertheless, it was at 
Rome that he celebrated the Yicennalia, or twentieth anniversary of 
his accession, and from Rome apparently that Crispus was sent to 
the prison in which he perished. From the date of that tragedy 
he is said to have been never free from gloomy remorse, and the 
Fagans believed that the increasing fervour of his devotion to the 
rival faith was prompted by the absolution offered him by its 
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ministers, wliich the hierophants of the mysteries had refused. 
Again he assumed the hopeless task of effecting unity of belief 
among the Christians themselves. The bishops, notwithstanding his 
recent failures, still flattered him with the idea that he could com- 
pose the differences of the Church on the most recondite subject of 
human speculation, the nature of the Deity. In the year ^ ^ 

825 the chief of the Eoman people, who was still chief 
priest of the Eoman religion, assembled a large number of their 
order in council at Nic^a. He took his place among them in 
person, attended by soldiers and officers of state, to receive their 
testimony to the faith as it had been delivered to each m his 
respective diocese, and to pronounce judgment accordingly. Such 
was the crowning result of three centuries of contest between the 
Church and the Empire. Augustus restored the temples of the 
Olympian divinities, and based his empire upon a Pagan revival. 
Constantine accepted the dogmas of the Christian faith, and ex- 
pounded them from the throne to the bishops and the people. This 
was, indeed, the commencement of a new order of things in many 
ways. The union between Church and State thus inaugurated was 
destined, under whatever modifications, to be deemed essential to aU 
Christian government, and to endure even to the present day. The 
form of secular administration as settled by Constantine, adopted by 
him from his predecessor Diocletian, involved hardly a less revolu- 
tion of political ideas, but in some of its main features it was merely 
transient. Constantine reunited the whole empire together under 
one single sceptre ; but he divided it again into three portions for his 
own children ; it soon settled itself permanently in the two great 
divisions of the East and the West, the latter of which underwent 
many mutations, and has only ceased to exist nominally almost in 
our day ; the former enjoyed a continuous existence of nearly eleven 
centuries ; the foundation of its capital stands almost exactly midway 
between the origin of Eome and the dissolution of the Greek or 
Eastern empire. 

Of all the acts of this illustiious reign none makes so great 
an impression on our imagination as the foundation of Con- 
stantinople. Without ascribing to the founder any special dis- 
gust for Eome, as the seat of the Senate and the centre of the 
ancient religion, or as the scene of the intrigues which resulted in 
the death of Crispus, we may easily suppose that Constantine recog- 
nised the political importance of placing his own throne in nearer 
proximity to his eastern frontier. For many hundreds of years, 
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indeed, tbe Eoman statesmen bad constantly looked eastward. Tlie 
wealth, the intelligence, the ruling ideas of the Eoman world had 
always centered in the eastern provinces. From the time of Sulla 
and Pompeius the chiefs of the Eoman armies had come back to 
Home with their minds debauched by the pomp which they had 
enjoyed beyond the Hellespont. Antonius and Caesar had been 
suspected of a design to make themselves Oriental despots. The 
goddess Juno had been specially invoked by the popular poet 
to dissuade Augustus from founding a new Ilium. In later time? 
the increasing power of the revived monarchy of Persia had 
furnished a more urgent reason for looking eastward. The lines 
of the Rhine and the Danube it was hoped to secure by in- 
troducing many hordes of barbarians into the provinces behind 
them; but there were no such specious means of protection for 
the line of the Euphrates. Diocletian had chosen the East as 
the division of the empire most worthy of hirv own superior pre- 
sence. In this, as in other things, Constantine followed the policy 
of the real restorer of the Eoman authority. P»ut his eyes had 
been fixed upon Byzantium, at the southern mouth of the Bosporus, 
by the accident of Licinius taking refuge there, from whence it re- 
quired a fieet from Greece to dislodge him. Admirable for defence, 
the situation was not less admirable as an administrative centre. 
To this spot he removed the impeHal residence from its neighbour 
Nicomedia, far inferior to it in all these advantages. He marked 
out in person the space to be included in the walls, strenuously 
advancing, to the amazement of his courtiers, who had fallen far 
short of the measure of his prescient ambition. He proceeded to 
fill this space, not inferior to the area of Rome itself, with a new 
city, requiring the nobles of the empire to erect palaces for their 
families, and creating for it a new Senate and hierarchy of officers 
after the model of the ancient capital. The city and Senate of Rome 
remained as before, while those of Constantinople were endued with 
coordinate honour and authority, and enjoyed, moreover, all the 
advantages of the imperial presence. Two capitals could not, in- 
deed, exist on equal terms within the same sphere. Rome 
* sank immediately into a provincial metropolis, such as 
Alexandria, Antioch, or Treves ; Constantinople became the mis- 
tress of the world, and succeeded to Rome’s proudest title in the 
popular designation of ‘ The City.’ 

The reign of Constantine Listed to tlie } ear 337, untroubled by 
fjivil dissensions, and prospeious in the conduct ol' affairs on every 
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frontier. The historians commemorate the settlement of the finances 
on a new basis, which rendered them more elastic, and gave 
perhaps considerable relief to the reviving industry of the general 
population. The interior, at least, of the provinces remained 
undisturbed by war. Letters revived; humanity extended her 
conquests. The character, indeed, of this emperor, equally unfor- 
tunate in the interested panegyrics of the Christians and the unscru- 
pulous detraction of the Pagans, must ever remain a problem for 
psychologists, to be attempted only by those who have had expe- 
rience of the mental struggles of an age of transition in spiritual 
belief. On his deathbed, and not till then, did the first Christian 
emperor solicit the gift of Christian baptism, and this he sought, no 
doubt, rather as a passport for the next world than as a means of 
grace in this. But even the Pagans would not wholly surrender 
him, nor did his successors, though Christians themselves, refuse to 
allow him the honours of the Pagan apotheosis. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

Oonstantinople becomes the real capital of the empire — Contrast between the 
moral influence of the old and the new city — Constantinople the centre of 
law and of military government?— Division of the empire between the 
three sons of Constantine the Great — ^Fali of Constantine and Constans ; 
Constantins becomes sole emperor — View of Paganism and of Christianity at 
Borne — Visit of Constantins — He requires the Pope Liberius to condemn 
Athanasins — On his refnsal he thrusts Felix into the Roman see — Resent- 
ment and violence of the Christians, and cession of Felix — Council of 
Ariminum— Death of Constantins. — (a.d. 337-361.) 

The foundation of Constantinople removed the centre of empire to the 
Bast. The imperial ruler took up bis residence in the new capital, 
where the machinery of imperial administration followed him. Many 
noble and opulent families migrated from the Tiber to the Bosporus, 
and together with them a large portion of the horde of tradesmen 
and artificers who cater for the wants of wealth and fashion. Rome 
speedily became to her new rival as Moscow to St. Petersburgh, as 
Turin recently to Florence, and again to modem Rome. The people 
of the East were not unfamiliar with the process of creating capitals. 
Both Antioch and Alexandria were cities which had sprung, as it 
were, in one day into imperial residences, while Tyre and Ephesus 
and Smyrna had been the ripe growth of centuries. When Con- 
stantine's edict appealed that a new Rome should rise upon the site 
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of tlie provincial colony of Byzantium, multitudes of every rank 
and order were ready to anticipate his commands, and flock of their 
own accord to the spot on which the sun of imperial favour might 
be expected to shine most brightly. 

But the transfer of the seat of empire to the East was effected by 
something more than the capricious edict of the sovereign. The 
progress of human culture had been long tending in this direction, and 
could no longer be restrained. It was only by doing moral violence 
to the sentiments of mankind in general that the government of the 
civilised world had been so long retained at a spot so remote from 
the centre of ideas as Eome ever had been and still continued to be. 
The population of the Eastern provinces far exceeded that of the 
Western in mere numbers. In general activity of mind and intel- 
lectual progress their superiority was even more marked. The East 
was still the home of Hellenic ideas, which penetrated the various 
zones of cultivation beyond it, and reached Rome and Italy among 
the last and most distant From the East, and primarily from 
Greece, had come the modifications of the Roman law, which had 
expanded the local institutions of a Latin city into a system of uni- 
versal jurisprudence ; from the East, and notably fiom Athens, had 
flowed the various ethical speculations which had modified the rude 
and narrow traditions of Sabine and Etruscan life ; the philosophy of 
Greece, itself a combination of many Eastern theories, had been pre- 
sented to the Romans by Varro, Cicero, and Seneca ; the theosophies 
of the Bast had penetrated chiefly through Alexandria into Italy, 
but had hardly succeeded in making any impression upon the minds 
of the wearied Italians. Lastly, Christianity had been introduced to 
the capital of the empire from the East, and recommended, first, by 
the favour in which for a brief period the ideas of Palestine had 
been held there, but more strongly and more permanently by the 
influence of the Greek residents in the city, who had pi cached it 
through the medium of the Greek language, and the ministrations 
for the most part of a Greek priesthood. Through the first three 
centuries the bishops of Rome seem to have been mostly of Hellenic 
extraction; the writers of the Church were Greeks, with a few 
Africans and Gauls. Of the doctors who composed in Latin, none 
perhaps were of Roman or even Italian origin. The intellectual 
movements of mankind throughout the course of our history had 
been indeed almost wholly Greek or Oriental. 

Against the roice of this movement, thus exti aneous to herself, 
Romo had niaintained hoi bold upon tlu nuaguiation oi hei people 
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by the military power wHicli she wielded from her central position^ 
The city of the Csssars had been for ages the centre of gravity of her 
military system. If the frontier of the Euphrates or the Cataracts 
of the Nile had been actually more remote than the Ehinej or 
even the Wall of Hadrian, the greater part of her Eastern provinces 
were more tranquil and more easily governed than those of the 
West, and her external enemies in the East had been less for- 
midable than those in the opposite quarter. But the rise of the 
Sassanian monarchy of Persia had increased her perils in that 
direction; still more the repeated incursions of the Goths across 
the lower Danube had demanded her constant vigilance, and 
filled her with unceasing alarm. The position of Constantinople, 
secure in her command of the sea and of the resources of three conti- 
nents, constituted a well-placed bulwark against both the Goths and 
the Persians. The new capital was enabled to maintain itself 
equally against assailants from all quarters. Though standing 
almost in sight of the eminences of the Hsemus or Balkan, which 
the Goths and Scythians have so* often scaled, it has never been 
forced by either. The Goths, indeed, as we shall presently see, were 
deterred even from making an attempt upon it, and it served to 
divert the streams of their invasion from itself to Italy and Eome. 
Constantinople, in fact, secured herself, in the urgency of the crisis 
now impending, by the sacrifice of her eider sister. 

When, indeed, Eome ceased to be the undisputed capital of the 
whole empire, her fall was deep and rapid. She ceased to be mis- 
tress even of the West, and sank, politically at least, into the rank of 
a mere provincial city. The division of the realm among the three 
sons of Constantine on the death of their father left her with no 
resident emperor. Constantine had celebrated, in the year 836, 
the thirtieth year of his power, a term of rule which had fai* exceeded 
that of any Eoman sovereign since the date of Augustus, He was 
leading his forces against the Persian Sapor in the year following, 
but was cut off by death at Nicomedia, having appointed the division 
of his possessions among his three sons, Constantine, Constans, and 
Constantins. The army not only ratified this disposition of the 
empire, but sealed it by the murder of every other descendant of 
Chiorus who could interfere with the succession, with the excep- 
tion only of Gallus and Julianus, the youthful sons of a younger 
brother of the great Constantine- Of the three co-partneis Con- 
stantine, the eldest of the brothers, governed the great western pro- 
vinces, and probably seated himself at Treves, or some other of the 
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brauiiah cities. Constans, the youngest, occupied Italy, Illyricum, and 
Africa ; but he seems to have established himself in one of the strong- 
holds of the Pannonian legions, and never to have visited Italy at all. 
Constantins was entrusted with the larger and more important portion 
of the realm. His capital was Constantinople, and his first business 
was to prosecute the war for the defence of the East against the im- 
pending invasion of the Persians. This contest was, indeed, carried 
on throughout the whole reign of Constantius, a period of more than 
forty years, with partial and alternate success, and the forces of the 
Eastern emperor were no doubted materially crippled by it. The 
other brothers were soon involved in a bloody quarrel one with 
another. Constantine seems to have been the first to provoke it by 
demanding from Constans the cession of Italy. The contest was 
quickly decided in a battle at Aquileia, in which Con- 
A.D. 340. stantine perished. Constans became master of the entire 
West, and seems to have taken up his residence in Gaul, wheie he 
led a life of indolence and dissipation, till he was surprised by a 
mutiny of his soldiers’ and dispatched by their leader 
A.P. 350 . Thereupon the victorious upstart assumed 

the purple, and was acknowledged by the Western provinces; but 
the legions in Illyricum refused to acknowledge him, and declared 
that they would have none but an officer of their own, named 
Vetranio, for their emperor. Constantius, who now aspired to 
re-unite the whole of his father’s possessions under the last survivor 
of his offspring, had to play the part of Severus before him, and 
amuse one of his rivals while he destroyed the other. But Severus 
had found himself in the centre of the empire between the positions 
of Albinus and Niger ; Constantius, on the contrary, was engaged in 
the Persian war at its furthest extremity. It was at Edessa that he 
first heard of the double revolt which he had to encounter, and his 
enemies had every opportunity of conferring and joining together 
against him. Though not endowed with the great qualities of Ms iUus- 
trious predecessor, he was both pertinacious and active, as well as a 
consummate master of craft. A fortunate turn of military affairs 
relieved him from immediate apprehension on the side of Persia; he 
marched his troops across Asia Minor and through his capital, nor 
did he pause till he confronted Vetianio on the road to Sirmium. 
He had persistently refused to negotiate terms with Magnentms. 
With his other rival, an aged veteran of very simple character, 
he condescended to confer ; but on feeling the pulse of the sol- 
diers of both camps he was emboldened to declare that the sceptre 
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must not depart from tlie house of the great Goustantuje, and 
Vetranio himself as well as his soldiers was touched by a ieeling of 
remorseful loyalty. He descended from his throne and threw him- 
self at the feet of the legitimate emperor, who spared and pardoned 
him. This reconciliation was followed by a decisive battle with 
Magnentius. The slaughter of the day of Mursa in Pannonia was 
reputed one of the bloodiest in all Roman history. The usurper 
was utterly routed. He Bed to Aquileia, and from this refuge 
chastised a revolt in Rome by a cruel proscription. Driven from 
thence, he made his escape into Gaul, but was there again attacked, 
and finally destroyed. Constantius became undisputed ruler of the- 
united empire. Yet he did not perhaps deem himself 
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secure till he had got rid of his cousin Gallus, whom he 
had appointed to high command in the East, and in whom he might 
still apprehend a rival. Gallus seems, indeed, to have conciliated the 
favour of no party in the state, and when he justly ^ ^ 
provoked the anger of Constantius by the murder of one 
of that emperor’s officers, the revolt which he attempted met with 
no support. He was quickly put to death. One more scion of the 
Flavian house yet remained. 

The period of thirty years had now elapsed since Constantine 
quitted Rome. A generation of Romans had sprung up who had 
never seen an emperor, nor had witnessed a repetition of the 
military pageants with which their fathers had been so familiar. 
The Roman Senate, indeed, had met from day to day in imdiminished 
numbers, but it had not exercised itself upon affairs of state. Its 
consuls had been annually appointed, as usual, by the direct nomi- 
nation of the sovereign; they gave their names to the year, as 
in the ancient times, but their office was merely honorary. No 
praetor or governor of the provinces had gone forth from the imperial 
city on their ever-recurring missions; for the administration of the 
realm had been put on a new footing, every officer receiving his 
appointment direct from the court at Constantinople or Treves or 
Milan. Nevertheless Rome had become more and more the resort 
of the wealthiest and the idlest of the ancient aristocracy. It was 
still the most eminent centre of luxury and display ; it still gave 
shelter and support to letters and science, and was the storehouse of 
long accumulated treasures of art, in which the noblest products of 
Greek and Oriental taste had been collected by centuries of rapine 
and also of more honourable acquisition. While the imperial 
armies were marching to and fro along the highways on all 
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sides of the ancient city, but never glancing upon her, and while all 
the operations of the general government were set in motion at a 
distance around her, Rome herself enjoyed unruffled calm. From 
the time of Diocletian she had no cause to apprehend the affront of 
a foreign attack. Once only had her peace been broken by the 
approach of an armed force in a moment of civil discord, and at 
the battle of the Milvian bridge that danger had been averted The 
imperial government had been mild and equitable, and the caprices 
of the tyrant had never fallen upon the spot from which he had so 
sedulously dissociated himself. With the cessation of the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and the edict of toleration which followed it, 
the partisans of hostile opinion had been allowed to dwell together 
at least in substantial harmony. All tongues were loosened, and 
Christians and Pagans proclaimed their contending views loudly and 
sometimes angrily, yet the peace was not broken between them ; 
nor, during the period which had just elapsed, had either persuasion 
real cause to complain of injustice from the ruling power. At 
Rome, at least with the transient exception just noticed, the fifty 
years which followed upon the edict of Milan constituted a period of 
general serenity which may compare, perhaps not disadvantageous^, 
even with the celebrated era of the Antonines. 

Conscious as he was of the blessings he actually enjoyed under 
the system of Constantine and his successors, the native Roman 
indulged in a pride for which perhaps his pretensions were less 
legitimate. He was really passed by in the race of life, but he 
flattered himself that he was raised above it. He accepted the idle 
pomp with which he was suffered to invest himself as the homage 
of the nations who worked for him, who fed him, but who really 
ruled him. His faith in his own greatness, and in the greatness of 
the eternal and imperial city of which he was a portion, suffered 
certainly no diminution. Nor did he refuse to ascribe the glories 
of which he boasted to the same efficient cause as his ancestors had 
long before signalised. From the earliest ages it had been said by 
the Romans of themselves, and by foreigners of the Romans, that 
they owed their country’s triumphs to the reverence in which they 
held the gods of their country. Their belief in the national divi- 
nities had been often shaken ; at times it had seemed to perish 
altogether, or had been transferred to alien objects; but their 
reverence for them, as far, at least, as it was evinced by their 
incessant services and sacrifices, had undergone little outward 
abatement. At this period it may be said that the actual belief oi 
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the Romans centred in an abstract idea of tlie divinity of their 
own city. They worshipped the goddess Roma along with many 
other pretended deities; bnt they believed in Rome in a sense 
in which they had no belief in Apollo or Venns or Satnrnns or 
Jupiter. They regarded Rome as the soul, so to speak, of the 
world ; as the principle of life which animates creation ; the 
destruction of the city, the death of Rome, would be, in their 
imagination, the end of all things And with Rome, as thus 
conceived, they bound up the idea of her empire, her religion, and 
the whole Providential system on which the world around her was 
organised. Rome in their view was necessary to the empire ; the 
empire was necessary to the universe. 

The temple of Rome and Yenus, erected by Hadiian, was the 
most magnificent edifice of the kind in the city. Doubtless the 
goddess Roma was there represented in a concrete form by ar 
image of metal or marble. But the abstract idea of the divinity oi 
the Empire was more directly realised in the presence of the emperor 
himself. For many generations the Romans had been familiarised 
with the deification of their rulers after death ; but the sanctity of 
the imperial person was brought more vividly before them by the 
vows which they w^ere taught to address m his sacred name, and the 
sacrifices with which they were accompanied. Even ihe absence of 
the emperor at Constantinople or in the provinces might facilitate 
this delusion. The Orientals acknowledged the deity of their 
rulers without hesitation, and it %vas easier for the proud Roman to 
accept the faith of the world around him than to discover a faith for 
himself. Whatever might be the notion of the emperor held by the 
Christians, the Pagans throughout the earth, and generally through- 
out the empire, attached a peculiar sanctity to the person of their 
Augustus, and the emperor himself, Christian though he might 
profess himself, was not loth to accept their devotion. A curious 
glimpse of the light in which he regarded himself is given in the 
account of the entry of Constantius into Rome. 

The execution of Callus had just taken place when Constantius 
paid a triumphal visit to his ancient capital. It would seem that 
he had never been there before. He is said to have looked with 
admiring interest upon all the w tenders of the great city, and a list 
is given us of the cliief works of architectural splendour which met 
his vision. Splendid as were the temples, the forums and palaces, on 
which he gazed, he could show the citizens a splendour hardly less 
dazzling in the martial equipage with which he was surrounded 

Q Q 
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tlie long lines of mailed cavalry, and the streaming banners which 
were carried in military pomp befoie him. But the figure of the 
empeior himself attracted of course most attention. The peison 
of Constantins was small and perhaps mean, but he was well got up 
for effect, painted and bedizened as an object of Eastern hero- 
worship, such as Ninus or Semiramis, or the Lama of Thibet, or 
the Mikado of Japan. He never allowed himself to glance to the 
right or to the left ; his curiosity had been brought under perfect 
control. Standing immovable in his chariot, he yielded to no jolt of 
the wheels, he never spat, he never wiped his mouth nor rubbed his 
nose, never shifted a hand oi finger Only when passing under some 
lofty arch or portal he was seen to bow his head slightly, as if ha 
were wont to esteem himself something more elevated than human. 
It was remarked, indeed, as a sign of the unapproachable superiority 
which he affected, that throughout his reign he never suffered any 
one to sit beside him in his vehicle, nor associated with himself in 
the consulship one who was not a member of the imperial family. 
Such was the ^ idol ’ whom the East now recommended to the wor- 
ship of the Komans. 

The strange personage who has been thus described to us 
professed himself a Christian, like his father Constantine. But 
Christianity, especially in the East, had been divided by the contro- 
versy respecting the nature of the Deity, which had been only 
apparently decided by the Council of Nicsea. The heretic Arius, 
who had been condemned at Nicaea, succeeded at a later period in 
gaining an ascendancy over Constantine, and his triumph seemed 
assured, together \vith the fall of his rival Athanasius, when he 
was cut off by a sudden and mysterious death. The tenets of his 
sect, which placed the Second Person of the Trinity in a lower scale 
of divinity than the First, seem to have been embraced by many as 
a compromise with Polytheism, and effected perhaps for a time a 
hollow truce between the Heathens and the Christians. Constantins 
himself accepted them without scruple. He deposed Athanasiuss 
from the see of Alexandria, and proscribed the orthodox party 
throughout the empire. On the occasion of his visit to Kome he 
required Liberius, the bishop of the metropolitan see of the West, 
to join in this condemnation. We now learn how high a position 
the bishop or pope of Kome had acquired. The emperors, as we 
have seen, had withdrawn altogether from their Western capital 
The consuls and other chief officers of the ancient commonwealth 
had lost all estimation and almost all authority since they had 
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become the direct nominees of an absent sovereign. The nobles 
and opulent citizens, still generally Pagans, had sunk for the most 
part into luxurious indolence. Though few comparatively in num- 
ber, and chiefly of recent and undistinguished origin, the Christians 
were the most active and intelligent of any party in the city ; they 
held closely together ; they were not insensible to the glorious 
future that was opening to them ; and they had the discretion and 
the energy to make the best of their oppoilunities, and secure 
all the ground they gained daily. Tlie edict of Constantine^ 
though it had not given them the temples or the estates of the 
Heathen priesthoods, had gi anted them power to erect chinches, anti 
to possess themselves of piopeity, and these pi ivileges they exercised 
to the utmost. Their leacleis, inspired with the genuine instinct 
of the Homan people, took little interest in the philosophical disputes 
which weie agitated with intense fervour in tlie East; they left it, 
indeed, to the Latin Christians of Africa c»r Gaul to distinguish 
themselves in literature; but the popes of Rome devoted themselves 
to questions of law and discipline ; and it was by them that, even in 
the fourth century, the foundation of the ecclesiastical sj stem of the 
Middle Ages was laid almost in silence. The Popes refrained from 
putting themselves in collision with the great Patriarchs of the Bast, 
with whom they were not strong enough to cope ; but they fixed 
themselves fiimly in the veneration and affection of the Western 
hierarchy, and seem, almost with a prescience of the great career 
before them, to have kept ever quietly on the watch tor whatever 
advantage might befall them. 

Athanasius, driven from the East, had taken refuge with the 
pope of Rome. So little intercourse was there between the Greeks 
and the Latins at this time, that the champion of their common faith 
was obliged to devote three years to the acquisition of the Latin 
tongue before he could appeal to the sympathies of the Roman 
church in a language to which it cared to listen. But when his 
eloquence had acquired full scope it was not long in creating its due 
effect. Liberius, the pope, naa once acquiesced in his excommuni- 
cation. He now received him with open arms, and defied the 
eunuch Eusebius, whom Constantius had sent to overawe him. 
The emperor had summoned him to Milan, and to the emperor he 
had held the same unbending language, tie had been banished 
into Thrace. During his absence Constantius thrust a rival bishop 
into his see. The people of Rome deeply resented both the 
indignity to themselves and the irregularity of the appointment. 

Q Q 2 
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Felix, the intruder, was an Arian. The Church of Eome was at 
once confirmed in its orthodoxy. The Christians refused to enter 
their accustomed basilicas The women, more impetuous than the 
men, cam^ in long piocession, like the Eoman matrons of old, to 
remonstrate with the heretical tyrant. Constantins tiied to com- 
promise, by declaring that Libeiius and Felix should both be 
bishops of Rome conjointly. He delivered his decree before the 
assembled citizens in the Circus. ^ Shall we have factions in the 
Church as we have in the Circus? ’ exclaimed the indignant multi- 
tude. ^ One God, one Christ, one Bishop 1 ’ was the universal cry 
among them. 

Meanwhile, however, the spirit of Liberius had been broken by 
the hardships of his distant banishment. He professed himself 
willing to make concessions to the imperial mandate. He was 
allowed to return to Rome, and it was hoped that the rival prelates 
might effect a compromise. But the people would allow of no 
such double sovereignty. When Felix attempted to perform episcopal 
functions in public they broke out into open riot. The streets and the 
baths were deluged with blood. The factions of Marius and Sulla 
were renewed for the sake not of men but of principles. It was a 
contest not of rival imperators but of conflicting ideas Eventually 
Felix fled. Liberius resumed his throne. The remainder of his 
career, in winch he was left undisturbed by the emperor, was 
uneventful, and he prudently abstained ftom presenting himself at 
AD 361 council which Constantins held at Ariminurn, by 
which the Arian heresy was formally sanctioned, with some 
specious qualifications, and made for a time predominant. The 
Council of Ariminurn sate in the year 359, Constantins himself 
died in 36 L 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

Oliildhood and j’-outli of Julian — He succeeds to tlie purple on the death o! 
Cou&tantius — His apostasy from the Christian faith, and attempt to renre 
the Pagan ^\or&hlp — His campaign against the Persians, his \uctory and 
death, a.d. 363 — The progress of the Church under Constantine and Ms 
successors— The rival faiths placed on a footing of equality — Conversions 
to Christianity, and special hindrances to the spread of the true religion — 
Julian’s attempts to overthrow it by argument and ridicule — He closes the 
schools against its disciples — Frustration of his attempt to rebuild the 
Temple of Jerusalem — His efforts to animate Paganism with a spirit of 
morality derided by the Pagans themselves —Christianity advances, Pagan- 
ism declines. 

It has been said that the position of the sons of Constantine was at the 
outset secured by the massacre of several other members of his family, 
and that Callus and Julianus, the sons of his brother Constantins, 
were alone suffered to live. These chiidien were, indeed, carefully 
educated, and bred in the Christian religion ; but they were re- 
moved from the court and long kept in close confinement. Callus, 
who was the elder, was the first to be released from this state of 
degradation, and 'was appointed C^sar by Constantins in the year 
351, when he received also the nominal command of the armies in 
the East. His fall, winch soon followed, has been already men- 
tioned Julianus still survived, and he too experienced his turn of 
favour. He had been educated at Milan, and afterward ‘s at Athens, 
where he devoted himself to the study of the ancient philosophy, 
and imbibed a sincere admiration for the learning and the creeds of 
Pagan antiquity. Through the favour of the Empress Eusebia he 
was advanced to the rank of Caesar, and invested in 355 with the 
government of Gaul, which w^as suffering from the incursions of the 
Allemanni. Though untrained in civil or military an airs his 
conduct in this position w'as prudent and successful. He restored 
tranquillity to the provinces, chastised the invaders, restored the 
strongholds on the Rhenish frontier, and making Lutetia, the mo- 
dern Paris, Ins capital, enlarged and beautified that city, and laid 
the foundations of its future eminence. Constantins became 
jealous of his reputation, and required him to despatch four of Ms 
legions to the Persian frontier. The soldiers refused to be detached 
from the command of their favourite captain, and insisted, it is said, 
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witB actual violence on his assuming the purple and raising his 
standard against the legitimate emperor. Constantins was at An- 
tioch, where he was about to take the field against his enemies in 
the East. Julian penetiated the south of Germany, advancing in a 
direct line to the Danube and towards Constantinople. He was 
already received with acclamations in the Eastern capital before the 
emperor had become awaie of his approach. But Con- 
stantins, though stiU in middle age, was worn out by 
caies and labouis, and died in Cilicia, on Ids way to confront his 
rival. J ulian was accepted in eveiy quarter as his successor. 

Julian had never set fool in Eome. He now crossed the 
Bosporus, noi did he again visit Europe. His brief but eventful 
career of empiie belongs entirely to Eastern history, and must not 
long detain us. He repaiied at once to Antioch, and occupied him- 
self in preparing for the invasion of Persia There he cultivated 
the intimacy of the Pagan men of letters, and especially of the 
Sophist Libanius, the most consummate rhetorician of the schools. 
He quickly threw off the profession of Christianity, which he had 
for some time worn but loosely. The people of Antioch, though 
vain and frivolous in their life and habits, weie, it seems, nominally 
Christians, and lesented his apostasy, which was rendered still 
more unpalatable to them by his affectation of austere and even 
cynical manners. Julian appealed among them as a Pagan puritan, 
who ]n’etended to revive the creed of antiquity by resoiting to the 
practice of seveie self-denial. He professed, indeed, to combine the 
ideas of the highest philosophy with the rites and ceremonies of the 
most vulgar idolatry. His inward belief might be the sage theo- 
sophy of Plato or Zeno, but he exacted and in his own person exer- 
cised the devotions and saciifices which were required of the 
blindest votaries of Jupiter and Apollo. Wherever he went the 
countiy was ransacked for victims. Once moi*e the epigram was 
current which had been already applied to the ceremonial revival of 
M. Aurelius, and before him to that of Augustus, in which the 
cattle were made to exclaim, ‘Long life to Caesar I but if he lives 
we must perish I’ The expedition which Julian led against 
the Persians was a brilliant advance. He floated with a vast ar- 
mament down the Euphrates to Circesium, crossed over from thence 
to Ctesiphon with a powerful army, and awaited the arrival of aid 
from Armenia to besiege that capital. Disappointed of these suc- 
cours, he nevertheless penetrated into the interior of Persia ; but ho 
was betrayed by the natives of whom he had taken counsel : arid 
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Sapor, adopting the tactics of the Parthians before him, refused to 
commit himself to a general engagement. At last, when the 
advancing host were now almost exhausted, the Persian forces 
assailed them in the rear, and Julian, whose constancy and valour 
had been remarkable throughout, was himself slain in the pursuit of 
the enemy whom he had alr(*ady resolutely repulsed. The Roman 
army escaped under the command of Jovian, an ofScer whom they 
had chosen for their emperor on the field of battle. But ^ 

they could claim no victory, nor would their new leader 
have sacrificed the cattle in thanksgiving, for Jovian was a Chris- 
tian. The imperial apostasy had triumphed for two years only, 
and, as every Christian held, had been signally punished. 

The history of Rome has now become little else than the history 
of the progress of Christianity. To this progress the apostasy of 
Julian gave, indeed, a transient check; but it was succeeded by an 
era of more vigorous advance than ever. The religious policy of 
Constantine had been marked by singular, perhaps unexampled 
moderation. The enthusiasm of the chief who led a small minority 
of his subjects to combat against overwhelming numbers for the 
sake of a religious idea, and who acknowledged that his triumph was 
achieved through the power of the religious principles he invoked, 
was certainly genuine. The edict by which he established the 
toleration of Christianity, and placed it on an equality with the 
ancient beliefs of his countrymen, was assuredly not the measure of 
a man who was himself indifferent to all creeds. Kor did Con- 
stantine hesitate to avow himself a believer in Christ, and to accept 
as such, though with every profession of personal humility, the 
place of protector oi patron of the faith. Yet he refrained scru- 
pulously fiom putting himself m a position of hostility to Paganism. 
He neither closed nor overthrew the temples of their Jidols. He 
sanctioned no spoliation of theii property. While he favoured the 
Christians, and attached them by piefeience to his own person, he 
did not exclude their opponents from the public service. He 
refrained even from cutting himself off from Pagan communion, still 
allowing his name to be associated on his coins with the customary 
Pagan symbols (even the labarum which figures on his medals 
is placed in the hands of a Pagan Victory), still occupying the 
post of Sovereign Ponti^i of the old Roman religion ; it was 
not till the crisis of his last sickness that he suffered the rite of 
baptism to be administered to him, and thus prepared himself for 
death by the express assumption of communion with the Chui’ch. 
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The Senate of Rome, which remained for the most part unshaken in its 
fidelity to the old religion, refused to the last to regard him as alto- 
gether an apostate, and enrolled him, with the sanction, no doubt, 
of his Christian successois, among the divinities of Olympus. Con^ 
fltantine, the first Christian emperor, was declared a god like Ccesar 
the atheist and Auielius the philosopher before him. 

Doubtless Constantine was politic as well as zealous, and he con- 
tinued to the last to balance the support of the Pagans against that of 
the Christians, and refrain from breaking with either. While, in- 
deed, he seemed content with maintaining an outward show of 
equality between the two faiths, he was well aware that circumstances 
were working strongly in favour of the younger. The exemption he 
accorded to the Christian priesthood from the charges of municipal 
office was the same which had been long granted to the Pagan 
ministers. But the Pagan priesthood had at the same time been 
Durdened with other expenses incident to their office, such as the 
exhibition of public shows, which might be fairly set off against 
such an indulgence. To the Christians, on the other hand, this 
exemption was a sheer gain, and no doubt acted powerfully m at- 
tracting candidates for their ministry. Again, the stringent laws 
which Constantine enacted against the practice of divination by 
magic did not profess to interfere with the legitimate worship of the 
Pagan divinities ; but, in point of fact, the Pagan worship was so 
closely connected with magical arts and incantations, that it could 
not fail to suffer from such legislation both in security and authority 
with the multitude. An aruspex, who might be burnt alive for per- 
forming in a private mansion the mysterious rites which weie still 
sanctioned as a part of his public functions, was no longer likely to 
laugh, as of old, when he met his fellow, while the laugh of the 
populace might be easily raised against him. It may be added that 
the restrictions which the Christian emperor placed in accordance 
with a true religious sentiment upon the prevalent debauchery of the 
period, affected some of the Pagan institutions while it left their 
rivals unscathed. Constantine boldly closed the temples ol' Venus 
and other Pagan divinities, which had become recognised as places 
of public licentiousness ; but the more fact of his closing a temple at 
all, which no emperor before him had cared or ventured to do, 
struck the Pagans with a presentiment that their whole system was 
doomed to dissolution. The hopes of the Christians were raised 
in proportion. They became more and more impatient for the 
taiumph which seemed so surely approaching. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that in the West, and especi- 
ally at Konie itself, the adherents of the new faith were still in a 
email minority. Both Constantine and his next successors continued 
to act on this conviction. Doubtless they might trust in the long 
run to the natural vigour of the younger system, as well as to their 
assurance of its intrinsic truth, for the speedy reversal of this dis- 
parity in numbers. But two special circumstances continued to 
impede the progress of Christianity. The withdrawal of the em- 
perors from Rome threw the prestige of authority into the* hands of 
the Senate and nobles, and among this class, which represented the 
oldest blood as well as the historical traditions of the city, adherence 
to Paganism was almost universal. Paganism was now the fashion 
at Rome, and the fashions at Rome still exercised a powerful influ- 
ence upon society in the West. The greatest names at Rome were 
those of consuls and senators, of Sophists and orators, wiio continued 
to encourage one another in their addiction to the ancient ceremonies, 
and with all the more zest, perhaps, as they knew that their .sove- 
reigns disliked and repudiated them. It was rarely that the Chris- 
tians could boast the conversion of some leader of Roman fashion ; 
and when such an event occurred they chanted their victory in no 
measured tones, and animated themselves with new hopes of the 
triumph so long withheld from them. 

Such an instance occurred in the case of a famous ihetorician 
named Victorinus, who towards the end of the reign of Constantins 
was celebrated at Rome as the most powerful defender of the ancient 
ideas. Not, indeed, that he took the gods of Olympus under his 
special patronage, but lather the foreign divinities of Egypt, who 
had very commonly superseded them in the favour of the populace, 
Victorinus was himself a native of Africa. It was by the teaching 
of foreigners that these foreign supei stitions were always most 
powerfully recommended. The orator was received with genera] 
acclamations. He was honoured with tlie title of * Clarissimus,’ 
the name by which the senators were legitimately distinguished. 
His statue w^as erected in the forum of Trajan among the most illus- 
trious citizens of the later empire. But Victorinus, in the midst of 
these applauses, felt a doubt as to his position. His friend Simpii- 
cianus, had combined the study of Plato witli a profession of Chris- 
tian belief, and persuaded him that the truths of the Gospel were to 
be reached through the teaching of the highest philosophy. For a 
time Victor inus was content to retain his new convictions in secret. 
He could not all at once relinquish the advantages he derived from 
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the favour of the Pagan admirers who crowded round him. Sim- 
plicianus pressed him to make his profession publicly m the church 
‘ Why in the church ? ' he faintly remonstrated. ^ Do the walls 
make the Church of Christ ? ’ But the Christian urged him again 
and again. His feeble defence broke down, and he consented to be 
enrolled among the number of catechumens. At last it was an- 
nounced that on a certain day the great champion of Paganism was 
solemnly to affirm his faith in the divine Saviour before the face of 
the people. Multitudes flocked to hear him, in dismay or doubt. It 
was not till he actually appealed and was recognised, and his name 
shouted aloud by the crowd of wutnesses, that Rome could believe in 
so signal a conversion. Such instances were at this time rare, but 
when they occurred they formed a crisis in the struggle of the rival 
religions. It might requite the apostasy of a Julian to redress the 
balance for a moment. 

But the pi ogress of Christianity was further impeded by the 
dissensions of the Christians among themselves Almost from the 
first the pure truth of the Gospel had been assailed and perverted 
by the fancies of its ardent believers. It was impossible that a 
society collected from every clime and nation, and bred under every 
diversity of temper and training, could continue stedfast in the in- 
terpretation of the oracles delivered by its first preachers. Even 
m its earliest struggles, and amidst the trials of persecution, lU 
moral iniiuence had been maired by the ]>rcvalence of speculative 
heresies. But when persecution ceased and a cense of security had 
succeeded, the Church was more distracted than ever. We have 
already noticed the piecise and scrupulous Donatists, who insisted 
upon tightening the bonds of discipline, and tore the Church 
asunder under pretence of binding it moio closely together. The 
heresy of the Arians affected doctrine. There was no point on which 
the Church was more sensitive than one that touched upon the natuie 
of the Godhead. Between the orthodox and the Arians there could 
be no peacQ. Many, indeed, were the attempts that were made in 
successive Councils to reconcile the irreconcileable divergence of 
principle which underlay the divseussion. The orthodox felt that the 
idea of the divine unity was at stake, and the facility with which 
the new interpretation of the Gospel was received, the favour it 
encountered with successive emperors, embittered the feelings of its 
faithful opponents, and made the quarrels of the Christians a scandal 
in the eyes of their adversaries. ‘ No beasts of the field/ it was 
remarked by them, ‘ are so fierce against one another as the Chris- 
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dans against the Christians.’ The Arians, however, proved them- 
selves more successful than the oithodox in the nominal conversion 
of the barbaiian tribes hovering on the frontier which early received 
from them a thin varnish of Christianity ; but the more thoughtful 
of the Pagans were inclined to regaid this system as a spuiions 
reproduction oi their own theosophy, and were led to despise I'ather 
than to admiie the counterfeit. The geneial upshot of the contro- 
versy probably was to spread very widely a spirit of leligious 
indifference, and to reduce tbe living controversy of the day to a dry 
question of words or ceremonies 

, Meanwhile Paganism at Pome continued to rear her head with 
little abatement of external splendour. A casual observer might 
hardly conjecture how much was hollow beneath the surface. Not- 
withstanding some expressions of a conti ary import wdiich occur in 
the writings of the period, it seems to be proved coinmciiigly 
that under Constantins the temples w^ere still left open, noi wex’e 
their estates as yet confiscated. The sacrifices wrere not disused, there 
was no proscription of tbe priesthoods. On looking below’ the sur» 
face it might be observed, indeed, that with the , general decline of 
wealth and energy the temples fell into disrepair, their property 
dwindled away, the prodigality of offerings and ceiemonies was cur- 
tailed ; the priesthood with its attendant expenses was regarded as a 
Durden rather than an honour. The Pagans were apt to imagine 
that this decline was the direct effect of piohibition; the Christians 
more justly ascribed it to natuial decay and decrepitude ; but at 
Pome at least it does not seem, in any case, to mark a distinct ad- 
vance in Christianity. It w’as not till the Church became more 
united in herself that she w’as enabled to enter bodily upon tbe 
abandoned inheritance of her predecessors 

Such were the ciicunistances under which the apostate emperor 
resolved to strike a blow for the recoveiy of the ancient faith. 
Naturally sensitive and enthusiastic, his genius w’as inflamed by the 
study of the ancient creeds and philosophies w^hich his guardians 
had incautiously allowed him. He had learnt to combine, after the 
fashion of the eclectic Paganism of the day, the legends of the 
Homeric mythology with the moral and spiritual theories of the 
schools; he could prostrate himself before the image of Jupiter or 
ApoUo as the concrete representatives of actual beings w’hich w’ere 
themselves in their turn only the representatives of abstract ideas. 
He became early imbued wuth a strong repulsion ffom Christi- 
anity, which presented itself to Mm as the religion of the court, and 
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deformed accordingly with many and gross coiruptions, and still 
more as the religion of the tyrant who had been the persecutor of 
his family and the murderer of his only brother. It was almost 
inevitable that Julian should imbibe a mortal hatred of the creed 
which Constantins had disgraced with so much of cruelty and of 
personal depravity. Not in Julian only but in other Pagans of this 
period we can trace a suppiessed disgust at the moral inconsistencies 
which disfigured the progress of the rival faith, and which were, 
as usual, most conspicuous in j:he highest places both of the Church 
and of the State. 

While, ho-wever, wm allow the excuse -which may be pleaded for 
Julian’s lapse in religion, we mii‘-t remaik, in justice to the creed he 
repudiated, that it was he, and not his Christian opponents, that set 
tlie example of lepression and poisecution. To the end of the reign 
of Constantins^ and even latei, it cannot be tiiiiy ^aul of the Christian 
rulers that they employed forcible means for the advancement of 
their faith The authorities which have been sometimes alleged to 
the contraiy may be met by counter-statements which seem on the 
whole convincing. But the leligious policy ol Julian admits of no 
such favouiable extenuation. Not that ho followed ilio baibruous 
examples of the persecutors of old in devoting the helievcrs to the 
sword, the fiie, and the lions The Clirisri.ms were now far t(>c 
considerable to be so treated. The tempei of the times was me re 
huniene; the feelings of the Pagans towards tliem had sollcned on 
more familiar acquaintance. Nor was Julian himself, it may be 
added, inclined by natiuc to cruelty or violence He did not even 
jidopt the milclei injustice of closing the Chiistian churches, or con^ 
fiscatiug their endowments. lie employ cd a sub tier method of rej'i es~ 
sion, and one which, if his life had been prolonged, might possibly 
have inflicted a severer blow upon the faith, and letaided us pro- 
gress more efreclually. It -was much to his honour that lie lathoi 
exerted himself to write down the leligion of the Galileans, as he 
contemptuously called the Christians, thinking to biand them -with 
ignominy in the eyes of the Greeks and Eoinans by noting tiicir 
obscure provincial origin. But they had outlived the obloquy of 
the Cross, and neither his arguments nor Ins ridicule -would have 
much availed him. He took at last the harsher step of shutting 
the schools and colleges against them, forbidding them to exercise 
the function of Sophists or teachers, and so degrading t^ieru in the 
eyes of the learned and literal y classes of his subjects. He over- 
rated, perhaps, in liis pedantry the amount of this degradation in the 
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e/es of tbe multitude. He forgot undoubtedij that the Gospel had 
been first preached and widely disseminated by preachers with little 
:incfcure of secular knowledge. As it had been before so, we may 
well believe, would it have been again ; but we can conceive that 
the interdiction of literature to the believers at this juncture would 
have been a serious though certainly not a fatal blow had it been 
long continued. At all events, we may remark with interest how 
strong the spiiit of letters was now among them. Forbidden to 
study or lecture upon Homer and jEschyliis, they turned the 
Scriptures into Greek hexameters and iambics, and peisisted in the 
cultivation of taste and imagination wdth no little success even under 
these adverse circumstances. 

Julian made yet another effort to refute the pretensions of his 
adversaries The Christians pointed to the destruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem as a standing idence to the truth of their Master’s 
prophecy, and declared that the sentence once executed upon it was 
final and irreversible. The Temple had never been rebuilt. It 
never should, it never could, be rebmit. Upon this issue they were 
prepared to stake the truth of their religion. Julian determined to 
test it. In the plenitude of his secular power he gave orders to 
rebuild the Temple. He sent a body of workmen to excavate the 
ruins which still cumbered the site, and to lay his new foundations. 
The woikwas proceeding vigorously -when, according to the account we 
have received even from a Pagan historian, the men were interrupted 
and utterly discomfited by a violent convulsion of the earth, with 
fire and smoke and sulphureous exhalations. The Christians exult- 
ingly claimed it for a miracle. The Pagans themselves seem to have 
been awed and dismayed by it. Even Julian had, perhaps, his mis- 
givings ; at least he made no further attempt to prosecute his ven- 
turous defiance. The circumstance has been readily accounted 
for by natural causes ; but it wmuld be tveakness in a Christian to 
shut his eyes to the Providence which arrested tlie enemy of Christ 
and baffled his machinations, at a moment when the faith of multi- 
tudes was no doubt trembling in the balance. 

Another mode, in which the apostate undertook to combat the 
enemy is perhaps more curious than any of these. He attempted 
not only a ceremonial but a moral revival of Paganism itself Other 
champions before him, such as Augustus and Domitian, had made 
an effort to restore the temples, the sacrifices, and the ritual usages 
of the ancient faith. But no emperor, no lawgiver, no philosopher 
had conceived the idea of breathing a moral spirit into the Juggling 
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of the priesthood. Many kings and many sages of the ancient world 
had proclaimed more or less enlightened piinciples of morality ; but 
m these movements the priests as such had taken, it would seem, no 
part whatever. The gods of Olympus had never been represented 
as models of the social virtues. The woiship of such gods had never 
been illustrated by moral precepts. The graces of justice, humanity, 
and mercy were no more enforced in the sei vice of the temples than 
those of piujty and godly living But Julian had profited by the 
principles of the religion he so unfortunately opposed. Pie felt the 
disadvantage at which Paganism stood in its contest with a system 
which declaied that a true faith must be shown by good deeds. He 
did not shrink from urging the Pagans to take the Christians as an 
example in moral conduct, and emulate them in works of charity, 
while they excelled them, as he proclaimed, in genuine piety. It 
speaks well both for the head and the heart of the most honest 
worshipper the idols could (wer boast, that lie specially enjoined the 
foundation of hospitals for the care of the sick, an insUtution which 
at least on any large and notable scale seems to have been absolutely 
unknown in Pagan society. 

It was natural perhaps for the Christians to heap obloquy upon 
the name of the ‘ apostate ’ whose genius they could not appreciate, 
and from whom they had encountered a check and an affiont. It is 
important, however, to observe how imperfect was the sympathy with 
their patron which even the Pagans geneially entertained. They did 
not fail, indeed, to do justice to the ability of his government, both 
in peace and war, and to the grandeur of the designs he conceived 
and partly executed, though cut off before middle life. But upon 
his attempt to revive the ceremonial of their faith they looked with 
undisguised contempt. The Christians had resented the slackness of 
Constantine, and were inclined to attribute his remissness in enforc- 
ing the true faith at the point of the sword to his imputed leaning 
towards the Arian heresy ; but the Pagans, on the contrary, mocked 
at Julian for the very zeal and enthusiasm he manifested in their 
cause. The fact was that the philosophers or Sophists of the day, 
while professing themselves votaries of the ancient religion, had no 
regard either for its ritual or for its doctrines, and took but a languid 
interest in its traditions; while even among its blinder adherents the 
routine of rites and sacrifices had become burdensome, and was 
practically evaded to the utmost. A story is told of Julian’s disgust 
when he found that the hecatombs which should have been lavished 
on one of the noblest shrines in Asi.i bad dwindled to the ofiTering of 
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uae paltry goose, and that che priest who made the sacrifice wa^ 
himself insensible to the degiadation of his pation deity. It is evi- 
dent that Paganism as a dogmatic and a ritual system rapidly 
dying out, and that the toleration which Constantine had accoided 
to it was effectually advancing the inteiests of the livai fhitli. The 
substantial advance of Christianity under this equal treatment, im- 
peded though it uas by many internal hindrances, strilting 

testimony to the force of justice in the cau^e of tiiith. 


CHAPTER LXXTV. 

Succession oi Jovian— Abandonment of the provinces beyond the Tigris — 
Succession of Valentmian I m the West and Valens m the East — Pina’ 
division of the empire — State of religion and progress of Christianity at 
Eome — Contest for th.e bi&hoprie of Home — Tiiumph of Damasiis — Suc- 
cession of Gratian m the West and a^'Scciatioii with him of Valentmun 11 
—Influence of Ambrosias, bishop of Milan — The statue of Victory removed 
from the Senate-house — Hival orations of Swnmachiis and Ambrosius — 
Death of Valens and appointment of Theodosius I in the East — Hevolt of 
Maximus and death of Gratian — (a n S63-3SS.) 

The general indifference to the great religious question of the day 
is maiked by the content with which the soldiers of Julian, who had 
been invited to attend the daily sacrifices of their late commander, 
now followed the Chiistian standard of the labarurn under which 
Jovian conducted his letreat. The army, indeed, was too much 
distressed by the hardships it had to undergo to think of anything 
but its own safety. The unarmed population of the East was dis- 
mayed at the surrender of the strong fortress of Nisibis, together 
with all claim that might yet survive to the provinces beyond 
the Tigris, and the i enunciation of alliance with Armenia. The 
people of Antioch felt themselves once moie exposed to the assault 
of the Persians, who had already so often threatened them. But the 
line of the Euphrates constituted a good fiontier for the defence of 
the empire; nor, indeed, did Sapor ventuie to demand the cession of 
the broad and fertile plain of Mesopotamia, which still remained a 
portion of the Homan dominions. Jovian, the elect of the army, 
seems to have been a man o£ some conduct and ability ; but his 
reign, which lasted no more than seven months, was too short to put 
his qualities fully to the test. While professing himself a Christian 
and an orthodox believer, he maintained the principle of reliiiious 
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equality with the heretics as well as the Pagans; and while ho rein- 
stated Athanasius in his ejnscopal authority he seems to have exhi- 
bited no intolerance towards the Arians. He fell sick and 
died in his progress towards Constantinople. In Rome, so 
long abandoned by its emperors, the situation of parties remained 
altogether unchanged. 

The ministers or ofEcers who attended on the late emperoi'’s 
progress again offered the diadem to a chief of their own selection. 
It was refused by Sallustius, but accepted by Valontinian, a Pan- 
nonian soldier of low origin but distinguished prowess. This suc- 
cessful adventurer was, indeed, a mere soldier, devoid of any 
tincture of letters; but he brought to the throne the habits of a 
strict disciplinarian, and he carried on the civil government in 
the same spiiit and with the same success with which he had led 
the legions to victory in Africa and Britain. His first act on 
arriving at Constantinople was to divide the [ owers he had acquired 
between himself and his brother Valens, assuming for his own 
share the government of the Western provinces. The arrange- 
ment thus effected foi the third time was final. The empires of the 
last and the West were never again united. Yalentinian, on 
quitting the East, took up his residence at first at Milan, nor does 
it appear that he ever visited his ancient capital. Indeed, almost 
the whole of his reign was occupied with military operations on the 
northern frontiers The borders of Gaul were again infested by the 
Allcmanni. The emperor repaired to Treves, and from thence 
directed the strengthening of the foi’tresses on the Rhine, and 
engaged in person in many battles with the hordes of invaders. His 
courage and activity were in full request ; though often victorious, 
he was never able to indict a decisive blow upon his irrepressible 
enemies. His personal energy and conduct in the administration of 
affairs were repeatedly thwarted by the corruption of the officers 
whom ho was obliged to employ ; and the severity with which it 
was necessary to punish them has branded him with an imputation 
of cruelty beyond his deserts. Few or none of the later emperors 
have left a higher character Cor vigour, capacity, and justice. He 
associated with himself his son Gratian while yet an infant, and so 
bred him up that he might be fit to assume the government on his * 
A m decease. He repressed the assaults of the barbarians 
and the jealousies of his own officers through a reign of 
twelve years ; but he died, in the prosecution of his last campaign 
on the Danube, from the effect, it is said, of a casual access of uncon- 
trollable passion. 
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The Pagans at Eome sullenly accepted the reverse which had 
befallen their religion. It is probable, indeed, that the attempted 
revival under Julian had been little felt in the West. The Chris- 
tians continued to encroach upon their adversaries, and to evince 
their superior zeal and tictivity. The reign of Valentinian is not 
wanting, indeed, in monuments which attest the countenance the 
orthodox Christian empercr still bestowed upon the Pagan rites and 
Ubages. The priesthoods of the ancient cults were still sought by 
persons of distinction ; altars and even temples were from time to 
time erected to the anc eiit divinities ; the emperor still continued to 
affect the style of Soveieign Pontiff, though this, it would seem, was 
now regarded as an empty title, and was no longer connected with 
the offto’ of sacrifices to the idols in the Capitol. Indeed, we must 
consider the maintenance of the Pagan services as little more than a 
form, though the multitude clung not the less pertinaciously to it on 
that account. They retained a superstitious dread of the omission 
of external ceremonies long after they had ceased to attach to them 
any intelligent belief. The real belief of the age was fixed, in fact, 
on sorcery and magic. But these idle fancies had no historical or 
ceremonial basis, and the emperor, who especially dreaded them, did 
not scruple to denounce and persecute them. Julian, while he flat- 
tered and caressed the ancient religions, was unsparing in his attacks 
upon magic, though, indeed, like many emperors before him, he did 
not refrain from consulting the magicians on his own account. Val- 
entinian was not less opposed to this prevailing form of superstition, 
and the Paganism of the day was so closely mixed up with it that in 
his prosecution of the one he may have seemed to abandon in some 
degree the impartiality he professed in regard to the other. 

On the whole, however, the Pagans had little or no ground to 
complain of his policy towards them. If the Christians continued to 
advance even at the centre of the ancient religion, within the pre- 
cincts which were most closely surrounded by all its outward shows 
of pomp and power, this was mainly owing to the vigour and energy 
with which tlicy exerted themselves. We can hardly venture to 
trace their success to the genuine sjiirit of the religion they pro^ 
fessed. They avou their way at this period not by lowliness and 
meekness, and other graces which had glorified the professors of 
the faith in purer times. The office of bishop of Rome, which 
in the absence of the chief secular authority had assumed no 
mean secular importance, had become an object of contentitma 
ri'i airy, and wuis sought by all the artifice and violence which had 
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formeriy disgraced tlie compciition for the consuLsliip. The emperoi-s 
had long since curbed the civil ambition of the Konian nobles by 
the direct appoiniincnt of the cliief officers of the state. But they 
had taken no sucli piecaiition with regard to the Christian hierarchy. 
On the death ol the bishop or pope Liberius, in the year 366, the 
struggle foi the succession broke out into popular violence, and 
resulted in a sanguinary contest. It is not in the chi’onicles of the 
Chuich only that the fatal rivaliy of Damasiis and Ursicinus is set 
foith. The hcaihon historian of the peiiod narrates the event in the 
same spirit with wdiicli Livy described so many ages befoie the civil 
strife of consuls and tiibunes. The piizc, he says, was magnificent ; 
itconfened wealth and sjnendom ; it gamed the devotion of women 
of tlie highest lank, it placed tlic fortunate aspirant at the pinnacle 
of fihliion as well as of luxuiy. The election was in the hands of 
the whole nuilmtude of lielievers; but the rules under which it 
was conducted -we U‘ pcihajis but impeifcctly determined. Each of 
the rivals claimed a legal tiuiinph , the actual victory remained with 
Damasus who has been lecogmsed as l(‘gitimate Pope by ecclesi- 
astical tiadition; but. in fact, the quarrel seems to have been decided 
by aims; and all accounts agiee that such was the tumult, so nume- 
rous and so furious the coinbalants on either side, that the prefect of 
the city confessed hin^self unable to maintain the peace between 
them, and w'as obliged to letiie in confusion without the walls. Tlie 
not lasted aiipareiitly foi several days, and spread from quarter to 
quarter. In one Chiisiian chinch, and on a single day, as many as 
u hundred and sixty poisons were reported to have been killed. 
Damasus gained the upper hand ; but Ursicinus returned again and 
again to the fia}. But the first, it is maliciously said, was the 
favouiite with the ladies of Rome, and remained finally in posses- 
sion Tlie force of female influence was at least a new feature in 
the contests or the Roman democracy. 

The episcopal chair of Rtane was now indeed a prize which 
might too easily excite the cupidity of any ecclesiastic in whom the 
true principles of the faith had nob extinguished all temporal ambi- 
tion. The separation of the East and West had tended to exalt the 
religious dignity of the ancient capital as much as it had abased its 
secular aiithoiity. The great Eastern jiatriarchates of Antioch, 
Aiexaiidiia, and Jerusalem had all held themselves equal or supe- 
rior to Rome. The General Councils of the Church, which had 
defined the faith at Nicsea and Constantinople, had been composed 
almost wholly of Oiientuls. But the bishop of Rome, though held 
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in little account beyond the iEgenn or the Adriatic, reigned supreme 
in the veneration of the Western believers. There was no church 
in Gaul or Spain, none other even in Italy, that could boast to have 
been founded by an Apostle. Milan, the imperial capital, was 
meiely a military fortress, to which the emperor resorted for his 
own personal security, but Home was still paramount throughout 
the West as the centre of ideas and letters. The most cultivated 
and the most learned of the Pagans still congiegated in the ancient 
metropolis of the Pagan world, and were supported by vast multi- 
tudes, probably a large proportion of the whole population, and 
whatever remained ol‘ the wealth, pomp, and ceremony which had 
made the woiship of the idols glorious. Accoidingly Kome was a 
worthy arena for the coiiEict between the opposing leligions, and 
afforded scope for all the xeai and talents which the Christians could 
devote to it. The head of the church militant at Home might be 
likened to an iinperatoi in the field, requiring the implicit obe- 
dience of all his soldiers in their several capacities, of the priests 
who regularly ministered in sacred things to their respective congro 
gations, of their regular army of devotees, ascetics, and monks who 
made incursions into the ranks of the enemy, of the learned ecclesi- 
astics who engaged in single combat with the picked champions of 
the ancient philosophies. The organisation of the Church was 
steadily and promptly advancing ; and to Rome, as the centre of 
discipline, the mother of the camps, the eyes of the faithful were 
constantly turned ; the bishop of Rome became more than an ordi- 
nary leader ; he was the general-in chief of the whole spiritual 
armament. The term papa or pope, derived from the East, and 
applied there to an} spiritual father of the people, was soon attached 
and confined to him by the Latin Church, as a title of superior 
honour and authority. He assumed and gradually enforced a 
special jurisdiction over the other bishops of Italy, which were 
known by the name of Suburbicarian, from their relation to his 
metropolitan city. He was not, indeed, yet conscious of the splendid 
destiny which av/aited him. He put forth no historical claims to 
power or oven to precedence ; nor did he feel the mortification to 
which he would have been exposed had he done so, by the rebuffs he 
might have experienced from other bishops of greater ability and 
influence than himself. But it may be allowed that the civil emi- 
nence of the popes of Rome first dates from the notable election of 
the ambitious Pamasus, 

Meanwhile the Pagans watched the advance of the hostile 
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chuicli with sullen vexation veiled unJei an ajjpwuance of lofty 
disdain. They did not cojide.scenvl to ciigiie with its voiaueh, and tlie 
time had gone by when they could atteu]]>t to lepiesb them by foice. 
Tliey still ihittered themselves with the pioud conviction that the 
gieatness oi the euipiie was the special gilt of the gods ol the 
einpiio. Tiiey could not peicoive oi icfused to <ickpowledge any 
diininution as yet in f^hat gieatness. Koine lieirtell wa^ as m,igiiili- 
cGiit as evei , and leinoved as she now was iiom the leai eeiities of 
poliLcal action, she Vvas less able to obseive hei vwii decline in 
political vigoui, however apjiaieiit it might be at .Milan oi Coiistan- 
tinojile, atTie\cs oi at AnUoch Tin most co-ispicnous leaders of tije 
old Komaii scntnneiit at tliio ]jenod weie two senatoi^ oi learning 
and leiineincnt. The one boie the name o£ Vettiuo Jha*Le\taLus, and 
we may iniei that lie i\as ol genuiiu* Ivonian bnlh and oiigiu 
lie had seived pubhc oflices abi oad, and had been piocoiisul of 
Achilla But Ins lesidence ^^as pni'cijuilly coniiiietl to the city, 
'whcielie enjoyed the greatest considmation as a philohojilier, as well 
as the liighcst dignities oi the piiootliood He liad lieeii uiitiated 
alike mio the solemn mysteiies of Ceies, oi Cybele, oi Astaite, and 
of Mitluas All insoiiption stilt extant iocomIs ibe vaiious sacied 
lunctions he had iieiibimed, and the bonouiablc titles ho liad thence 
acquned^ in winch, it seems, Ins wile was also associated lie had 
conseciated tvvelve statues m the Capitol to the guaidian deities of 
Konio, and it waa m Rome herself, the divine object oi the divine 
cajie, that all Ins leligion and all Ins pliilosopliy ccnticiL A second 
chief among the pagans was Symmachus, who was especially cele- 
brated as an oiator. He became picfect ol Rome, and liad gamed 
the admiration of tlie people by the boldnesa with winch ho resisted 
the imposition of fresh taxes upon them The pc'sition of those 
eminent men towuids ChrisUauity was ])lanily dcimed by mi occui- 
rence soon to be related in which they wtxo iCvpureJ to take a 
distinguished pait. 

On the piemature decease of A^alentiman the empire of the West 
was imperilled by the iiiospect of family disunion between Ins two 
sous, Gratian, the eldei, bom oi' lii^ tiisi wife Seveia, vAiorn he had 
repudiaievl, v/ho was now in Ins seventeenth year, and the yoimgor, 
lutmeJ aficr hinirtclf, the oflspiing, still a child, of his later and 
favoui ite consoi t J Ufttiiia. Whatever weic the intrigues ];y which 
the courts were agitated, the army lemained loyal to (he idder 
claimant. (Tratiau had )>een left at Treves, wdiore ho disciiaiged 
tlie imperial functions in winch he had been already associated wutli 
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his father ; and when it became known that the legions in Gaul 
accepted him the soldiers on the Danube promptly acquiesced. 
The prince himself was of a kindly disposition. While he recalled 
his own mother from the obscurity to which she had been con- 
signed he declared that he would be himself the protector of his 
infant brother, and invested him at once with the ensigns of power. 
The real authority remained, of course, with the elder son of 
Valentinian, and liis marriage with a granddaughter of the great 
Constantine introduced him formally into the Flavian family, which 
had inherited in the minds of the people the tradition of imperial 
sanctity. Up to this time the emperors had been successively 
deified after death. They had assumed, as we have seen, the title 
of Sovereign Pontiff. They had allowed themselves to be invested with 
the robe of honour which, above all other tokens, consecrated that 
august office in the eyes of the Pagan multitude. But the Christian 
sentiment was beginning to prevail against the antique tradition. 
Gratian had been placed by his father under the special instructions 
of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, the greatest of the Christian teachers 
of his day, whose election to the see by the vehement acclamations of 
the people had already marked an era in Church history. Gratian 
had learnt to regard his baptismal faith with more than a conven- 
tional respect. lie was prepared to act upon it as a matter of 
spiritual conviction. When the envoys of the Senate conveyed to 
him the pontifical robes he decisively refiised to wear them. Monu- 
ments, indeed, may be shown on which the title of Pontiff still follows 
this emperor’s name ; but at least he would not dishonour his perp5on 
with the vestments attaching to it. The distinction he made in his 
own mind may be too subtle for us to appreciate, but to himself and 
bis contemporaries it was no doubt significant and consistent. We 
may compare it perhaps with the political figment by which our king 
Henry VIII. still retained the title of Defender of the Faith, after 
he had rejected the special dogmas of the faith which he had origi- 
nally defended. 

The Pagans at Pome were no doubt sorely dismayed at this 
rebuff. They could not hope that the ruler who had made so strong 
a declaration of his own belief would long continue to maintain the 
impartiality vdiich had hitherto characterised the actions of the 
Christian emperors before him. They were well aware of the 
increasing strength of the Christian party, and of the pressure which 
it would put upon him. It would be rash, indeed, to conjecture that 
the revolt which eventually broke out against him was fomented by 
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the intrigues of the Pagans. It is not unlikely, however, that their 
discontent was then very audibly expressed. When a chiel* named 
Maximus rose against him their truculent jest passed, it is said, from 
mouth to mouth : ‘ If Gratian will not be our pontifex maximus, 
Maximus shall soon be our pontifex.” 

But before this crisis arrived the em})ei or had inflicted another 
and even a more cruel blow on the prejudices of the Pagans at Eome. 
The Curia Julia, erected by the first of the Cn?sars in the Koman 
Forum, had been commonly used for the meetings of the Senate 
throughout the imperial period. It was distinguished by an altar 
to Victory, which stood before a statue of the goddess who in the 
later ages was most specially regarded as tlie patron of the city. 
This statue was said to have been taken from the Taren tines, and 
was decorated with the richest ornaments that Augustus had brought 
home from Egypt. At the commencement of each sitting the sena- 
tors were wont to burn some grains of incense upon this altar, and 
it was before this image that they took their oath of fic^^ty to the 
emperor. It would seem that Constantins had caused this'«fertwe to 
be removed from the Senate-house ; but at the moment this act had 
caused little excitement the Pagans may have felt more secure in 
their position, or the known impartiality of the (‘inperor disarmed 
their resentment. On the accession, howeviT, of Julian the 
cherished idol had been promptly restored, and was now regarded 
perhaps with more jealous honour than before. Valentinian had 
continued to respect it. The senators might still regard it as a pledge 
of the eventual triumph of the ancient faith, rendered all the more 
precious to them by the perils which they knew were gathering 
around it. But Gratian, we have seen, would make no such com- 
promise. Even the old Roman Senate, as he was taught to believe 
by his teacher Ambrose, was divided within itself. A minority, no 
doubt, but still a powerful party within its wails, avowed itself 
Christian ; many more, it may be supposed, would soon follow when 
the emperor should take a decided lead. The Christians might 
plausibly urge the hardship of being made partakers in a Pagan 
usage, or even witnesses of it* They demanded no more tkan 
equality with their opponents ; but to grant this equality would be 
in fact to deal a severe blow to the Pagans. The Senate-house was 
not a tabula rasa on which the contending parties could meet on 
equal terms ; to listen to the complaints of the one was to abolish 
the privilege and trample on the pride of the other. 

Accordingly when the imperial command arrived to remove the 
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altar and the statue from the Curia the Pagans were thoroughly 
alarmed and roused to vigorous action. The emperor was quietly 
residing at Milan ; the Western empire was tranquil ; the citizens of 
Rome had been long disused to arms, and the leaders of the ancient 
faith counselled no attempt at rebellion or violence. The Christians, 
it may be believed, were more ready to give a blow than to wait for 
one, and however inferior they might be in numbers, were full of 
spirit and confidence. It was determined to send a deputation to 
the emperor ; but the Christian senators declared at the same time 
that if the emperor gave it a favourable reception they would them- 
Belves secede in a body from the house, and they took care that their 
bishop Damasus should employ the powerful agency of Ambrose in 
their behalf. What might have been the number of these dissen- 
tients it IS impossible to say. Prudentius, a rhetorical poet, writing 
twenty years later, says in one place that six hundred senatorial 
families had become converts; but in another he can enumerate six 
only. At all events there were enough of them to enable the em- 
peror to refuse admission to the complainants on the gi’ound that 
they did not represent the whole body. The Christians who advised 
him to this course wished perhaps to gain time. Their strength was 
no doubt increasing every day. 

The Pagans, on their side, could not afford delay. When the 
young Yalentinian was associated in the empire they made it a pre- 
text for addressing the two rulers together with a second appeal. 
In the year 382 they deputed their great orator Symmachus to plead 
their cause, and the emperors consented, requiring only that he 
should transmit his argument in writing, and submit it to Ambrose 
for a suitable reply. The discourses of the two opponents are both 
preserved to us ; it does not often happen that the victorious advo- 
cate in a theological controversy suffers the pleading of his adversary, 
even though defeated, to survive. The speeches on both sides are 
undoubtedly interesting, though neither of them may seem, to the 
ideas and taste of our generation, to rise to the height of the great 
argument before them. We may be assured, however, that we have 
in our hands the threads of reflexion and association which, as a 
matter of fact, attached at the time the great parties of the ancient 
world to their respective creeds. The poetical rhapsody of Pruden 
tins, of a later date, though it presents some literary merits of itsown.^ 
has no such ring of genuine sentiment and passion. Ambrose, as might 
be expected, was successful. The emperors decided that the image 
now removed should not be restored. Their decision was supported,, 
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It is paid, by the chief mngistiafe.s of ilio einpiie, come of ^\]■l 07 n st-cm 
lo liavG sufFcicd tbeiuselves to bo conv( iU'<] on <jcca^ion. Ii I< 
clear that the common feelmg of rnanhind was siouly gravitating to- 
wards tlie neV:r religion. The empciois thorn ^olvt-s weio ’athor 
following than leading it. 

The tnnmpliant career of the gieat eonipiering lepiildic liad 
been tlio chn f argiiinent for tlieii creed in the nio’adiH of the h.ig.'iis 
It was difnoidc even yet to peisiiade (bo ('hddieu of K\>ino that tlio 
city and the empiie were not fo-riided foi an oleput.v oi donuuion 
But when the rulers of the stale had tlioinselvcs bceonu* (Ihi iMia.n, 
and were beginning to exalt the in w lehgion a])ove the old, the 
Pagans might iiatriially ascribe any disasters that befell them to the 
oftonce thus given to then an< lent divinitirs It was ibitniiat(', 
perhaps, for the cause of then oiipiaients ili.it the ooverniiient of 
Giatian was marked thioughout by hiua'osslul warfare on the frou- 
tieis, and by peace and propjierity within tlusn. By (lie aid of Ins 
foreign auxiliaries, and o( Ins Frankish gi'innad Mello{).nuh‘S, this 
emperor gamed some gioar victoncs ovia tluj Allein.iuni GiatMii 
himself conducted an aiiny acro.ss the Ivii nu* and shaiod in the 
honours of tliese successes The Wto'^t u.is a, heady so far divorcivl 
in sentiment from tlie East that the great disaster oC the emperor 

Valens, who was dof(‘ated and slam by die Goths near 
Ji, D 878 . " 

Adiianople, was legarded with httlc inten^st at lioino 
For a moment Giatian might claim the united ernpne as his own, 
but he was anxious to throw off the inc> cased bur don. lie tians- 
ferred to bis ablest general, Theodosius, the commaiul of tlie forces 
he had collected in that (phutor, assocuired him wilh hunself in 
power, and iinally placed him upon tlie tin one at Constantinople. 
With the help of the nen- emjieror of the East, and socoiKhnl by the 
efforts of his Frankish cajitams, Bauto and Aibogasres, lie effect(^d a 
settlement of affairs on the Danube, by which, indeed, vast regions 
in Massia and Pannmua v/ere delivered up to the Gotlis and other 
tribes 11 om the German frontier, and the pc‘ace of tlie wliole leahn 
and the civilisation of the South secured, was fondly imagined, lor 
a lengthened period. T}k‘ Roman world was wulhiig to bolKivo tliat 
its greatness and glory were inciea'^ed rather than dmiiriished under 
the sway ol'tlie first Christian emperor who had liad ‘ the tourage of 
his convictions,’ and had dared to remove the Image of Victory from 
her .shrine in the Roman Senate. 

Gratian seems to have been of a mild and docile temper, easily 
led by the infliience of his able counsellor the bishop of Milan. The 
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orthodox Christians may have exaggerated what they considered his 
merits towaids the Church, in representing him as a persecutor both 
of the Pagans on one side and of the heietics on the other. The 
pertinacity with which the Pagan party at Rome continued to appeal 
to him and to Theodosius for the restoration of their favourite image 
was due, perhaps, to something more than the loss of the image 
itself. The Christian empeior was, no doubt., gradually appropiiat- 
ing the revenues of vatious temples and piicstij^ offices, which were 
f illing into disuse and abeyance. The degradation and impoverish- 
ment of a tailing religion were proceeding m their natural course, 
and required no overt and general action of the government. The 
piohibition of legacies to the Vestal Virgins, if truly ascribed to it, 
may have been a special measnie dictated by the jealousy of the 
Christians, among whom the profession of celibacy was beginning to 
be held in high honour, and the assumption of the same virtue by 
the Pagans was considered as m a manner insulting. The bitter- 
ness of the Christian apologists against this particular form of Pagan 
tradition is not unworthy of remark. 

Gratian survived the death of Valens and the new partition of 
the empire four or five years only. He had addicted himself to idle 
and unworthy pleasures, associating himself in the sports of the bar- 
barian Alaric, to whom he intrusted the protection of liis person, 
devoted to hunting and shooting with the bow and arrow, more like 
a barbarian himself than the descendant of a long line of Roman 
princes. He did not, indeed, indulge in the barbarian vice of intem- 
perance, nor was his conduct to the last sullied by cruelty. Never- 
theless he had forfeited the esteem of Ins subjects, both Pagan and 
Christian, and he had laid himself bare to the attack of the first adven- 
turous rebel. The province of Britain was held by a military force 
which had been long permanently quartered there, and had been 
accustomed to regard itself as in a great degree separate from the 
main body of the army. On a foimer occasion it had proclaimed, 
and for some years supported, an emperor of its own choice. It had 
recently been strengthened by the exertions of the elder Theodosius, 
who had repressed the inroads of the Caledonians, and placed the 
whole island in a state of defence against the barbarians of the 
North and the Saxon pirates who swarmed along its shores. The 
garrison of Britain had become secure and insolent. It saluted as 
emperor a captain named Maximus, a countryman of the younger 
Theodosius. It may be true that Maximus sought to decline the 
perilous honour, but whatever might be the risk of exercising sove- 
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reignty, there could be little danger of defeat in a levolfc agains* the 
weak and unpopular prince who now affected to hold it. Gratian^ 
who lesided for the most part in one of the great cities of Gaul, was 
now at Pans, where Julian had planted an imperial palace. ]\faxi- 
miis crossed the Channel; the soldieis of Gratian refused to arm 
against him. The luckless empcroi lied southward, with the inten- 
tion of joining the forces of Valontmian in Italy, and seeking, 
perhaps, further succour fioin Theodosius in the East. But he 
suffered himself to be deluded by false hopes, and lingered in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons till lie was overtaken by the enemy, seized 
AX) "83 supper, and pi oniptly assassinated. The 

usiupation of hlaximus was confirmed by the death of 
Mellobaiidcs He could afford to disiegard the enmity of the young 
Valentini.'in, and betook himself to negotiating with Theodosius. 
The ruler of the East, whether from indifference or policy, took no 
pains to avenge the slaughter of his own benefactor. He was con- 
tent that the murderer of Gnitian should reign beyond tlie Alps, but 
stipulated that Valentinian should be confirmed in the sovereignty 
of Italy, Illynciim, and Afiica. Tlie Roman world was thus for a 
moment once more divided amnng a triiimvinite of rulers. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Theodosius overthrows Maximus and visits Rome —Authority assumed by 
Arbogastes — He murders Valentinian II , and places JiJugenhis on the 
' throne of the West— Last attempt to revive Paganism — Theodosius over- 
comes Eugeni us, closes the temples, and suppresses the priesthoods— His 
death, a n. 395 — The power of the Church as asserted by Ambrose against 
Theodosius — Review of events on the Danube— Irruption of the Goths— 
Death of Valens, ad 378 — Areadius and Honorius emperors, and their 
ministers Rufimis and Stilicho -The Gotlis under Alanc ravage Greece— 
Stilicho drives them back — ^Alarie establishes himself in Illyria — ^He 
invades Italy — Victories of Stilicho at Pollentia and Verona a i>, 403 — 
Honorius triumphs at Rome — Martyrdom of Telemachus, and suppression 
of the gladiatorial shows — Stilicho overthrows the Gothic chief Radagiiesus, 
A.n. 406, and is himself assassinated by order of Honorius — (a n. 383-408 ) 

While Gratian established his residence at Trdves or Paris his 
brother Valentinian took up his abode at Milan. The young man’s 
tender years as well as the natural weakness of his character made 
him the sport of conflicting advisers, Ilis mothex Justina had 
brought him up in the Arian opinions, and claimed for him the 
licence to exercise his faith in the midst of an orthodox city even 
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under the eye of bishop Ambrose, the great champion of orthodoxy. 
The contests that ensued in consequence were a scandal to the 
Church ; but they showed conspicuously both the abilities of Am- 
brose, and his power as head of a great Christian congregation. The 
bishop deserved, indeed, some influence at the court of Milan for the 
spirit with which he had conducted the negotiations entrusted tc 
him, when he was sent to the residence of Maximus in Gaul to deter 
the usurper from further aggression. But his own conduct lowai ds 
his sovereign was, in fact, hardly less aggressive. The arms lie 
wielded were spiritual. When the emperor was at last induced to 
require his departure horn Milan he arrogantly refused obedience, 
and was enabled, by the support of the popular sentiment, to pro. 
duce an array of pretended miracles, which effectually quelled the 
rising spirit of his youthful soveieign. 

Maximus was himself a Christian He too had recognised the 
superior fortune of the new faith, and had recently consented to be 
converted. The Pagans, who had been again repulsed on appealing 
to Valentinian for the lestoration of their beloved Image, could have 
no better hope from the adversary who was slowly prepaiing to 
overthiow him. It was not till four years after the death of Gratian 
that the ruler of Gaul ventured to lead an army across the Alps. 
He had lulled Yalentinian into security, and suddenly appeared at 
the gates of Milan before his attack was anticipated. The young 
emperor and his mother could barely make their escape to Aquileja, 
and from thence set sail for the East and throw themselves upon the 
protection of Theodosius. By him they were kindly received, and 
aid was promised them ; but the orthodox emperor did not fail to 
urge upon them the duty of relinquishing their offensive tenets, nor 
do they seem to liave scrupled to do so. Meanwhile, Italy surren- 
dered to ^Maximus without a blow, but his courage and capacity 
were not equal to his fortune. Theodosius, who had now taken 
Galla, the sister of Yalentinian, for his consort, conducted the war 
with determined vigour The Huns, the Goths, and the Alani con- 
tended on his side against the Gauls and Germans who sustained 
the throne of the ruler of the West. The Eomans themselves looked 
on without concern for either party. Maximus, indeed, had once 
shown himseli’ in Rome, though with what purpose is not apparent. 
Of what he did there we read only that he expressed his displeasure 
at the violence of the ChriwStians, who had demolished a Jewish syna- 
gogue, and whom he required to restore it. It is also said that ho 
listened to an harangue of the Pagan orator Symmaclius, at which 
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!ihe Christians were displeased in their turn ; bnt wliether he took 
any steps in favour of the old religion is wholly iinceitain. He 
seems to have derived no assistance from either party. lie had none 
but his armed followers to roly upon. He was speedily 
’ defeated by the superior piowess of Theodosius at Siscia, 
on the Save, and when he sought leliigc in Aquileia was so hotly 
pursued that the enemy entered the gates behind him, hcized him 
upon his throne, and handed him over to the executiom'r. 

The victor remained three years m Italy, and -was for that time 
at least the actual ruler of the West as well as of the East. But he 
made no pretensions to the title of emperor beyond the limits of the 
sovereignty already assigned to him, allowing the young Valentinian 
to combine under his sceptre all the re-united provinces winch had 
obeyed his father and his brother. Theodosius paid also a visit to 
Rome, lie too was greeted with a panegyric by another orator of 
the day, Pacatus Dicpanius, an illustrious Pagan, who did not hesi- 
tate to call theChiistian emperor’s attention to the decorations of the 
Pagan temples even then conspicuous, m wlucli the labours of Her- 
cules, the tiiumph of Bacchus, and the combats of the gods and 
giants were elaborately represented. Theodosius evinced no dis- 
pleasure. Wo read afterwards of the same Drepanius as proconsul 
of Africa and otherwise distinguished. The visit of Theodosius and 
the young Valontiman to Rome is also celebrated by Claudian, and 
we may bo surprised, perhaps, at the freedom with which the Pagan 
poet sings of the ancient mythology, and the honour in which iL« 
emblems are still held in the ancient capital. 

An officer named Arbogastes served in the hgions whicli pro- 
ticted Valentinian in Italy. His valour or his fortune gave him an 
ascendancy over the soldiers, lie had held a high command under 
Theodosius, and he gaini'cl a victory for his new master against the 
Flanks, from which nation he was himself descended. His success 
made him arrogant, and he presumed to recompense his own ser- 
vices without asking the sovereign’s sanction. Valentinian was 
offended, and ventured to degrade him before Ins courtiers. Arbo- 
gastes proudly declared that it was not from the stripling prince that 
he had received his promotion, nor to him that he would pay sub- 
AD 392 He tore the lescript in pieces, and indignantly 

quitted the presence- Theodosius, it may bo presumed, 
had now departed from Italy, Valentinian knew not how to enforce 
bis hasty decree, and .Arbogastes, while retaining his position, 
speedily seized an opportunity to have him assassinated. 
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Our iilender records afford us no means of judging of the cha- 
racter of the Frankish chief into whose hands the empiie of the West 
now seemed naturally to fall. We cannot conjecture why he declined 
to seize, though a Frank and a barbarian, a prize which had been 
coveted and held by many adventurers of similar origin before him. 
So it was, however, that Arbogastes preferred to confer the sove- 
reignty lather than to keep it. He chose for the high but empty 
dignity a man who is desciibed as a grammarian, and styled the 
chief secretary of the imperial household. IIis name was Eugenius. 
He is said to have been of elegant manners as well as of learning 
and eloquence, and he was recommended to Arbogastes by the 
friendship of the general Ricomer on the one hand, and of the oiator 
Symmachus on the other. Doubtless the crafty Frank meant to 
retain the real power in his own hands. The only circumstance 
which attaches any interest to this vulgar arrangement is the profes- 
sion of Paganism made by the new emperor, the last Pagan who 
occupied either the ^ Western throne or the Eastern. Arbogastes 
himself is said to have been inclined to the ancient superstition. 
Symmachus was ardently devoted to it. The Pagans seem for a 
moment to have recovered their courage, and to have enteied into a 
conspiracy to grasp at their lost honours. A sudden revival of the 
ancient usages was now conspicuous throughout Italy. The temples 
were reopened, and crowded with fanatical 'worshippeis. The sacri- 
fices were redoubled. Pontiffs, augurs, and Vestal Viigins paraded 
themselves with a pomp which had long fallen into abeyance. The 
Christians were terrified and dismayed. Ambrose bimself, who had 
had the courage to pronounce a panegyric on the murdered prince, 
unsullied by a single word in honour of his murderer, now condes- 
cended to soothe and flatter the enemy of his faith. But Eugenius, 
though personally, it is supposed, a philosopher rather than a 
fanatic, was constrained to obey the fanatical demands of his sup- 
poiters, and to reinstate the statue of Victory in its place of honour 
in the Senate-house, though not till he had more than once rejected 
the appeals that were pressed upon him. This restitution was pro- 
bably accompanied with the surrender of the estates of the priest- 
hoods which had suffered confiscation, and the question of money 
may have counted much both in the urgency of the solicitors and 
the deliberations of the emperor. The victorious party weie im- 
moderate in their exultation. The bishop of Milan was horrified to 
hear them threaten that they would soon turn the chief church of 
his own faithful city into a stable. 
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The minder of Valentinian had excited the lively indignation of 
Tlicodosnis, but he was not immediately a.t leisure to avenge it. 
VYiieu ilia preparations for war were at last completed Eugcniuaaiid 
Aiboga^tos were not unprepared to meet him. d'hey foitdied the 
of tlie Julian Alps, and at the same tune placed them, as the 
Oliiistjau-, alKimed, under the piotectiou ol tlie image of Jove the 
Tlumdeiei. When the opposing foices encountered, the standards of 
the W’^eslein emjieror boic the image of lleicules, th(‘ soldiers who 
contended on the side of Theodosius at first gave way, and ascubed 
then dele<it to the powerful pationage of the Pagan divinity. But 
Soi)t Theodosius, tiimly trusting in the Labarum, encomaged and 
reassured them, and led them again to a timmphant vic- 
tory. The Chiistians m their enthusiasm believed that a miracle 
had beui wiought in their behalf, a in-eteniatuiai whiilwind had 
blown tlio d<Lits of tlie enemy back inio their own ikees. Eugeniiis 
iiimself uas cajituied. Tlie victor taunted him with the impotence 
of Ins ]\ig<iii devices, first overturned his images, and then put him 
to d(Mlli Arbogastes fell upon his own swoid. I'lie mlluence of 
Ambrose was well used to prevent the Chiistians from rising against 
tlie Pagans, and to engage Theodosius to tieat the concpieied enemy 
with moderation. The Pagans, however, had chosen the arbitra- 
ment of tlie sword, and they had forfeited in the eyes of the emperor 
chon prescrijitive claim to equal toleration. The statue of Victory 
was doubtless again disjilaced. The suppression of Pagan rites and 
priesthoods, together with the forfeiture of the iumls on which 
they clejiended, followed apace ; the law of saci dice was abolished ; 
the temples were rapidly closed, but rather lli rough poverty and 
guulual neglect than by any direct legislation. Tlieodosius had 
expressly prohibited the Pagan worship in the East; but the West 
was less advanced in the new ideas and usag^e.s, and he enforced no 
such submission upon the adherents of tlie ancient cult, at Rome. 
Nor can any reliance be placed upon the jiopulai story that he 
caused tiie Senate to put the question b<*tween Paganism and Chris- 
tianity to the vote, and tliat tlie latter cariied it by a large majority. 
Jw,i7, On his death, which look place within six months of the 
A u. .lit), tlefeat of Eugonius, the common sentiment of the Pagans, 
though, perhaps, with no express decree of the pertinacious Senate, 
conferred on him the honours of divinity. His apotheosis is, indeed, 
tommemotated not only in the rhetorical strains of the Pagan poet 
Claudian, but in contemporaxy inscriptions, of less dubious au- 
thority. still existing. 
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Theodosius has acquired, like Constantine, the title of ^ Great,' 
and, like Constantine, he has owed it to the favour of the Christians, 
and to the notable services he performed in their behoof. He was 
no doubt an able general, and throughout his reign he defended the 
Eastern empire against the Goths, and thiew himself as a firm 
banier between those restless assailants and the West. He was also 
generous and high-minded, far beyond the example o£ other chiefs 
or sovereigns of his time. The clemency ^vith which he spared the 
people of Antioch, when the dissensions of thet. sects among them 
impelled them to riot and revolt, has gained for him the warmest 
encomiums. When he was betrayed into an act of not less signal 
barbarity in the massacieof the lebellious people of Thessalonica, he 
obtained forgiveness and more than foigiveness from his Christian 
admireis for the subniission he made to Ambrose, when the bishop 
of Milan boldly forbade him to piescrit himself in the Christian 
church. The penitence of Theodosius has been celebrated in 
rhetoric and painting, and has boinc fruit for centuries in the 
Church, which it first encouraged to dictate its laws to princes. This 
act may suffice to mark an era in our history more plainly than his 
decrees against the Pagans, and his destruction of the temple of 
Serapis at Alexandria. At this point it may be truly said the old 
world comes to an end and the new world commences. 

We must go back, however, at this crisis a few years to the 
definitive establishment of the Goths on the southern bank of the 
Danube, within the limits of the Roman empire. The incursions of 
these strangers during the course of the third century have already 
been noticed. The valour of the Roman armies and the policy of 
the emperors from Diocletian to Theodosius had checked their en- 
croachments for nearly a hundred years; but at the same time 
large numbers of them had been allowed to take up their residence 
within the fiontier, and had been employed to assist in repelling the 
invasion of their brethren fi*om beyond it. Meanwhile the Gothic 
nation, extending through the centre of Europe, from the Paltic to 
the Black Sea, between the limits of the Dwina and the Dnieper or 
Don, pressed equally upon the Franks and Germans in the West, 
and upon the Roman power in the South and East. They were 
weakened, perhaps, by their own intestine divisions. The Visigoths 
occupied the regions bordering upon the Danube and the Alps ; the 
Ostrogoths roamed more freely over the steppes of Scythia and Sar- 
matia. The two nations came in contact at many points, and became 
engaged in constant war with one another, until they were combined 
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To''' |) 00 j)\' the inone .n**! cl'. ’.letn <1* I'.e llniwo* |iu omtli 
liiiy, a'aiot oi olongo'Xu o'^igin, \\l*.'i‘ <Oini'-and itiiu ?- soc’ih d 
iliou afcv to <no b'.n', il.e d'lMhiii, .ind tlic CcJi «.s to tlicn 

tic-cei (i<nit' in ]>’* sinil. d.p 'i'nn ^'’-Mnie U-giiiai K'!..}."- ],o\v tliia 
jiicnle \\''ie Mipom itiiially genii d a( lo a of din- il’i. ^^ » {.!,s 
But a m gl ly Inndeof pip '’g( zoaimno i conton nt, ■^oaroh of lood 
01 jduiivlei ne-\N no miracle to aid ‘lie lurtiiut it 0)]’o\ 'ri:e 
Ostiogoths \vOK MillUai nth pMtlcd ir dair anoilrp (>:• lin- Bl.nuv tSra 
cons’- to icmpt too ctioidity of Ptfvn Im Im. ap'-, ai-'l tln-M- too^ in 
then tiiin V no loo i)pu* 1» enoniireJ i»} the i in ♦ er'^iPv ir euiliia- 
lipn to Oi'Ii I ofRoinal iei r«nu( to ti I’lC^ st’d ’ adji aoi] Ihieor tl'nn 
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I7!])]iilfis, \\'ho ii.id i.ceoin])lis]!C<i. itie 'eel oT lupi'-i.i Pa- ili'- ^‘'^e, iprjin-- 
mto ti'Ui' nat'vc tongue, hut a mou, icf’’nr! faith li id. <-olt<'ood 

the maiiiKi- ol ino pan oj ‘iw iMtnm }»; u 

hjiiCLcl, it had unluippdv < leatcd iitctnil j'aiou'U"-. <i!ni «;;vm:nn‘i 
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ujl lib hooOm. Ludei* the giLdaiieo of Ti-'iigeiu cUi itum- n-f- multi- 
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tude presented thcnisclves on tlie noitli Eniik of thv |)aniil)o^ 
amounting, it is Siiid, to 200,000 with their wives and 

cliiidreo, their cattle and baggage, and entreated pennissnm to 
cross and establish themselves on Konian soil, in the ])laias of 
]\I(jesia. 

Valens w’as at tlie time at Antioch, immeised in theological pon- 
Lioveisies, into which he had plunged Lite iti life w'ilhout training or 
knowledge, but in which he tock a lively if not a dihcnininating 
interest. But he was also intent on \vatolung th(‘ jiolicv oi'tlie Per- 
sians beyond the Euphrates, and he ivas ill able to spare <i detachment 
to restrain tins armed multitude iiom foicing the pa'^sage of the 
Danube. It was necessi^iry to concede, to tem]>onsc, and tf> liust to 
the futuic for oppoit unity either to uiilise these im])ortunate \ isirors, 
or to contiol and overpower them. The tiist object of the jhmian 
government w'as to siitisfy the Goths by jnomises, the next to postpone 
and evade the perfoimance of them Jt w^as ai ranged that the inipe- 
iial fleet shouhi tran^jiort the strangers across the liver, bnt that the 
women and children should be conveyed fiist, and lodged in citms in 
tlie inteuor, as hostages for the jicaceable conduct of the warriors 
who w'eie to follow tlieni, Ulphilas promised for them that tlicir 
conveision sliould be completed, and tliat they should all embrace 
the Aiian formula as it w’as held by the empeior himself. Mean- 
wdiile the affair was allowed to linger on, till the Gotlis began to 
suffer giievously fiom want of provisions. They thrufst themsidx^es 
into all the vessels they could collect on the banks ; some crossed on 
boards and ti links of trees, many swam the stream, swelled as it was 
by the laiiis wdiich liad fallen. When at last the} stood on the 
southern shore they found to their indignation that the Homan 
soldieiy had made fiee with their w'omcn, and sold many of their 
children into seivitude. But they w'eie sore premised by famine; 
tliey accepted the excuses that were proffered to them ; and hasrening 
to fulfil their part in the compact, vast numbers of them w'cuh* bap- 
tised in rhe laicli of the emperor, wdiich theii nation continued to 
letaiii long after the emperors had become again Catholic. 

No sooner, however, were the Goths settled on the Homan terri- 
tory tlian they detei mined to avenge the injuries tliey had suffereih 
'i'hey threw open the ])assage of the Danube to successive liordes of 
their countrymen, and soon found themselves strongenough toatta<'k 
and defeat the imperial lieutenant Lupicinus at Marcianopolis m 
Msesia. Valens now hastened from the East to confront them with 
ali bis forces. The inhabitants of ConHtimtmople were in a state of 
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ririoi; hiu"* Uio C.itliolic ]);ii *'y, 'w hirli tiu' ^-hoi arsi .nnonii 
Mtfriljiirn.LT tluMi 'IJinLic' to ilio Icno'ii lie Ii.hI ■<! 

ris.^ailcd tlie '■jnijuioi witli as l‘o I In- sii'‘<-{s ValcMj 

\Cat> iatli<*i til. Hi Ixilci. In iiH ih'i|>a: K'H-'O {o-tnkt'.i Mou' he 

t(' a^\<iit ttit‘aiii\ il «)i (liatinn, 'i.l Ik iiaii im\(.]o{1. 

M lio l)ai liii laii'., li'divd, laid loatdiid .Vdi 'aiinj^k^, ^\^l}llIl ,i liiijidK'd 
iKiUsoi liss oanikil. Po‘'a’)Iy li<‘ liad no c Ik k. i* liul to IilIi* oi to 
-I'aiiik '•u'hnul hw walls. 'Jlie fuituiK' oi wat, i'.uwoM i, \\<]\\ J!La..ist 
liiiii. The ini])eiial army uitoi iy roi tied ; Okm'kk]'!-! oi linuMdl-, 
\nj 8, G^capmg ilic iield wound'-d, w' ih Itmol ly tin mcUi^ 

kv .578 ealiin inwl'iili li(‘ liad 1ak{ii uliiee 'Die 0( dm 

li.id no m(‘;nis of la} mg SK'i^e to foililiMi platan, dew did iiuivon- 
tii'O lo make an attack upon (]on^l.iiitmopk‘, Init tlie\ -.pn <iu Ihci'^i-’ 
‘-.‘hc'^ mioppo'^ed o\ ei lliiacoand ^I.icedioni.'i, s.k kme; and drvt 3 o\ni(Y 
towns and vdlagc^, till tlieir caicci wii'^ aMcst(‘d kv the \ igom and 
genins of d'lieodosin^. 

'i li(' liaibaiums, indeed, with all their Hide ^ailoui, n< \ ei proved 
diemselves capakle of coTidu(‘l.ing a eanp'aign agani'-i .iMe la’ptnin'S 
.iiul dijsc’jdhiod battalions The allies and nuncfsianes of the empne 
w'cie ihoiiiseivefa men of baibanan origin, endued with all the 
Mgoui of their race, and siijiplied at tlic same tlnK* with the Mpiopor 
aims and tiamiiig of the JJomans. Tlicodosiiis joducod tlio Goths to 
submission, and reqniicd them to dotend tlio Daimliiaii fiontiei, 
whicli they had alieady lavagod and depoptda,t( d. Umlor control as 
ineigetic as his own ihey might luuc continiu'd U'-idnl depcndc'uts 
i)i the empire. But Ins siicorssoi s wei o not men of tliO same mould. 
The line oi division betw^een the Ea^t and West, which laid hitlierlo 
slightly fluctuated, wms now' hnaliy drawn hctw'oen the ca^Uen and 
%Yestern lllyiia. Befoie his piematuie death '’Jhicodosius had as.so- 
c.iatcd his eldest son Area dins in tlie goi ernmoiit i-f the East, and 
liad ahead}' confided the We^L to Hononii^, the \ouniioi. Tlic one 
was not moie than eighteen }eais ol age, the otlnu* a incic child of 
eleven. The caie of Aieaduis devolved ii])on hi.s inmister iJnfinus, 
wdio pnwod a tiaitoi lo his intme^'ts Jfononus was moic toitnnate. 
This suipling had b('cn placed under the dnuge of the \ahant 
Stihcho, a Vandal by biith, w'ho had commanded the auMiiariv's of 
Ins own ivitiou, and aftei doing good service in tin* fie, Id had been 
intrusted with the conduct of nc'gotritions wdth Pusia Stilaho 
continued to acquit himself with fidelity as vrell as valoui. lie iiad, 
indeed, little temptation to betray Ids trust; for he was hunsef 
mnirled to Seiena, the niece of his impeibl patron, and his daughter 
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Maria ^^as alieady betrothed to Ilonoiins, who left the conduct of 
oiliins entirely in his hands, ills first care was to secuio the j)io~ 
vuiees o£ Gaul and Britain, \\ hence to diaw an urilailing supply of 
soldiers for his legions. lie checked the inroads of the lairhai uuis 
beyond the Rhine and the Wall of Scveius. He directed the 
strengthening of the fbiti esses winch conti oiled the Siievi and 
Alleinanui on the one fiontier, and the Piets and Scots on the 
Ollier. The r(*mains of Roman strongholds still existing on the 
castein coasts of Britain may be asciibcd to the policy and vigour ot 
Stilicho. He aveifced famine fiom the city by the ainiaments lie 
is'*nt to Afiica to put down the levolt of Gildo, the fiillilesy 
goieinor of Caithage. But he extended liis care lo the E<iht ahtn 
He led the legions of Tiieodosuis back to Constantinople, and de- 
fended Aicadius against the perils which were thieateiiiiig liim fh-ni 
the intrigues of Rufinus, ivliose assashination he compassed ^ 
by the hands of his coadjutor Gamas. The charactei of 
Rufinus has been condemned by the concuirent voice of all the 
histoiians, and Claudian, in some memorable verses, decluies his fail 
sufiicient, even at that daik crisis, to justify the ways of God 
man. It was generally believed that the invasion of Grt^ece by the 
(R)ths had been invited by that treacherous minister. I'ho baiba 
nans settled within the Danube had been again defiauded of tlien 
stipulated supplies. Once more tliey opened the passage of the river 
to their brethren beyond it, placed their united iorce^ under the 
command of Alaricus (Al-nc, the universal king), who had ](‘cl 
their contingent in tlie aimies of Theodosius, and liurst with a 
furious onslaught upon the fair regions to the soudi. 

Leaving Constantinople on their left, they oven an the ojicn 
country of Macedonia, peneti'ated the iiilfde fended defile of Thermo- 
jiylai, and sc^on spread themselves thiough the plains and vallejs of 
Greece. Thebes surrendered; Athens, according to some patiiotic 
historians, was saved by the apparition of Achilles and Minerva. 
But devastation and ruin s])read far and wide. The Goths were 
barbarian Christians, and felt the less repugnance at the dehtiucti(.n 
of the monuments of Pagan civilisation. Paganhin thus stiickeu 
down in her decrepitude never rose again in the home of her 
flourishing adolescence. The invaders had eflocted a lodgment in 
the heart of the Peloponnesus before Stilicho could reach and cheek 
them. In the conflict whicli ensued the invaders ivere undoubtedly 
worsted ; but their defeat, however magnified in the turgid verse of 
Claudianj cai>uot have been complete, for Akric found menus to gaior 
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fu' gulf of Corintli, to tiansjioif no small rciniuiiit of Ins wnrior'i 
kLror-a it, snul to 0'-1al>lish his. position in Kpiiii^ bo\onn The 
jealousy of AKfuliiis wa-s now ii<M)Ocai}U‘ aii.tai 

of Ins own piotcctoi. IIo disin’ssid Stiiiclio, no doubt 
V, !Th nuiiiy gills and coinplinioiit^, to iui!}, and cng'in,^! Alarm to 
1 coj) the of his tciiuoij against, lus bioilier and Ins biotliot's 

UiH'isteis in tljc \Vefet. 

The Visigotiis, 01 w <.“-10111 Goths, the dnision of that pcojile 
V iiicli acknow ledgod the sway of Alaiio, liad bocoino a gioat jxnioi 
'H tween iho Danube and the Admit ic d’hoir icstloss lulor dtioi- 
inmed to extend his dominions. Acting now in his owui name 
latliei than as lieutenant of Aioadius, lie inustoiod the 
whole ioioe of lus nation and made an iiiujjtion inlo Italy, 
(■* os-^ing the pl.nn ot Lom.baidy, he jncKSirad hnns('if bofoio the 
} I'.jienal rcsidoiico at Milan Stihclio had ludiod jiito Gaul to eol- 
1 m. t auxiliaiios. Ilonoi ms w'a.^ cauiod off to a pi. ice of s<d(t\ in 
liavcima, at an cailiei peii<*d the }K)it of tin fh ct of Augustus, but 
aneady invoh od by tlie Kmch^ion oi' the sea ma b(‘d ol lakes and 
laar'-bos, winch lonclciod it almost nnjnegnable, Stilieho summoned 
to lus aid ail the f(/rcos within leach, and diunided Bntain of tlie 
j-'agle legion which defended it against the I^icts. On hm puirnjit 
ittuin ho tliiew liimself into ]\hlan, liarassod and corti oiled and 
finally attacked the in\ader in Ins liiin; and wlien he withduw 
{•a^tvvard followed on his tiack, oieitook him at rollentia, and in- 
il’ctod upon him a mighty oioithiow. The Goths letreated or fled, 
^ihie Romans ledoublod their blows, and gained a second victory at 
Verona. Alaric Inm&elf escaped with diflicuhy to the moinitaius, 
and Italy w'-as thus signally delueiod fioin tlie baibaiuins of llm 
Noith in two desperate engagements, which might be likened to the 
All 403 Maiius over tlie Cimbii and tlio Teutones. A^or 

had Marius himself been piopoily a Roman, lie was a 
Volscian peasant of Aipnium; and Ins legions, too, wcic iorined of 
niorcenary levies from all the 01110." of lu'dy and lun G.inlmli de- 
pendency. The history of the ]?epu}»lic seemed to be repeaUiig itself 
ri the latter days of tlie Einpiie 

The last victory of Rome w’as appro]>riat(‘ly o<dfl)iat('<l by the 
of lier tiiuinphs, and of the long senes, not less, it is said, than 
t‘ reo luindrcd 111 number, none peihajis liaa b('en so pompously 
<hf,cnt)ed. The last of the Roman tiiumplis has been sung by the 
'-Hit of the Roman poet.'i, and the itiiring strains of Claudian, if they 
jrieid in force and dignity to Yirgir.s, nseat hiustas much al>ove those 
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of Silius Ihilicus* Honorius, hidden away in his reti’eat afc Ravening 
had entered upon his sixth consulship, lie had sanctioned tlie repair 
of the walls of Rome, which had been undertaken as tludr last deienoH 
by the trembling citizens. After the victories of Stilicho he an- 
nounced that he would enter his ancient capital in triumph. The ci ty 
ai rayed itself, as for the visit of Constantins, in all the splendour that 
still remained to it. The Palace of the Cajsais was furbi.shed up for 
his reception, and the poet proudly glorifies the view which it com- 
manded of so many lulls crowned with temples, so many stieetf 
biidged by triumphal arches, and the famous paintings or sculptures 
of the overthrow of the giants beneath the loof of the Thunderer in 
the Capitol. Columns, statues, domes, and pinnacles all glitteiod 
with gold. The gods, he deciaies, themselves kejit watch ovei tlnur 
own shrines. The Senate assembled to salute their cliief ; and 
Victory herself, the ^winged deity ’ who had flown so often to and 
fro, was pieseiit ill her own sacred aliodc. Theodosius, the fath(*r 
of the victoiious consul, is celebrated as himself ‘ divine.’ The 
wliolo tone of the poem is unmistakeably Pagan, and betrays no 
sense of the livahy, much less the supremacy, of any otlier religion. 
While all IS coloured, there is much m this that is utterly untrue. 
We cannot suppose that Rome at that peiiod of decline and aban- 
donment could put foith any such show of gold and glitter; that 
slie could present any such an ay of temples, even if the temples 
themselves w^ere destitute of w'orshippers ; nor is tliere more reason 
to suppose that tlie Image of Victory had been restored to the 
Senate-house by Honoiiiis, than that Theodosius had received from 
the Senate the honours of apotheosis. But the pictuie is curious as 
icpresenting tlie obstinacy with which the J’agans still shut their 
eyes to the facts aiound them, refusing to the last to acknowledge 
the religious i evolution which they detested. Yet Claudian himself 
clues not assert that the triumph ended in the offeiing of the victim 
to the Capitoline Jupiter, lie conducts the emperor to the gates 
of the city, and points him out to the gaze of its matrons and 
daughters, preceded by the dreadful ‘ dragons’ that fluttered on }»is 
standards, and siuroimded by steel-clad s({uadions of barbarian 
cavaliy ; but there he leaves him, and loses liimself in a vagiB 
])aneg}ncon the emperors who bad tram[)iKl betbie liim on the 
nock of the vanc|uishecl Ister, such as the great Aurelius, and the stiil 
g! eater Trajan. 

Against these empty deciamaticns of the Pagans may be a 
fact oi no light significance, to show how real and deep was the iin- 
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esGiOn wliu (’]inM‘a"itv IkhI how hku^o the c i'Hsch iioo of 

r'le Roinnn ]k‘o])U‘ TIk* y<‘ai 401 is l.tinooir as tlw acfu‘<lit( d < |>ov'!i 
.4 the al)olii>cii of tin* al.idiatoijal •-Ik'av'- h i'- tiuolih.l a (Iccioo 
?“.!(] hooH aliC'.nU laiHulM'd <iLiainbt thciii .i^' Fi’ Oac k .i'- tin uairn of 
v.’oii'-tMntiiH' lint tliiN Id^o inany olhci 1( jislat n <* o!i,k i inon,.-. w inch 
h.ul I>< on dni(f(d h\ t]i(‘ Clui''ti.in iii'jxioi" .icain-'t tin A-iiiiKais 
u-aL^'s of tlio PaLians (ioi if \\a-> in tlii^ that C'oii-t ioiiMo thu '’’y 

M'oanh'd tlio --ho as), hail oxi u isnl liltlo (s no i iV. 1 1 on lli(‘ ])iaini(‘ 
'M'o ])0|)ula( o still (hliLlifod in tin* <nnn ‘('ini nt, i ( oai dic^" !oi liio 
Miv)-^{ naitof i( li^ioUb si^iinilio.Pico, 'A 111 h> ilu nniiaaoLi ]innia’'itv 
j ’ll! liott-oi taMt* ol tlio Class v liii li '\\as ua\(iioil niih (Ini.-tiaii 
soiitimont io\olttd inoio and iiioio <m<niist it 4'1'( cntaial iiMiiu nf 
h.id.niivid wh.iMj tli(‘ ao\ oi nincn! ini^aht ]niidoiiiI\ intiiuno h’lio 
nnjndsrCi was aiviai 1)\ tlic nolile a( t of a incaik nainod ''ri'loin.n lui>, 
\ "no iiKsiiod into tlu aiona and in the nani(‘ of Chiist tJacu liinisolf 
h(‘t\\ei'n tlio cond'atants. llo was cut to jnoooh on the instant, hnt 
tlio s})Cct«ilois woio binittoii witli ooinpiinc t loii ; tlio Lninios wcic nn- 
nu'diatcly snstiondi'd tnul a btiingoiit do^nce was ])ioin|)tly issn< d 
roibuldiniT tlioii u'\i\al. The Panans niipl't be ienMnd(‘d that, like 
(.'u’lao and Senoca in caihoi days^ so williin tlio List ptonoiation tluai 
accompli died bag<‘ Libanins liad oxpu'ssod ]ih dison.st ar those in- 
human onteihnnmonlb ; nevertheless, neither irujiciial docicos iioi 
]»lid<)‘-oi)hic disclamations cxtin^nisliofl the jiopiihu passion at a blow 
An mdigiicait Chiihtian wiitoi cotdd still spe.ik of: the shows as 
(Msting liHv }eais latei ; but just at tbat jicnod no doubt tno) 
liually oxjiiied 

The (h fo<it of Alai’c was not tlio Inst jneat Kor\irc wdncdi Rfiliclio 
cfheted foi Ivoi'ie and Italy. 4 hi’ attack of tlie (b)thic invadei liad, 
indo<‘d, only been unniKcd b^) iheihspeiatc expedient of witliiba\\- 
ing ew(3i\ RoiJiin legion iiom tbe defence of il'C fioiitieis. Tiio 
inleiior of Geimany was boiling ovei -wiili rmngied liOsN of Sura 
mid Alleinanni, of V<uidals and Alans, of Goths and Huns. A ^ast 
‘waim of bailiaiiansjuiiong wdiimi <di tlicse natioii.s aio enumerated, 
buist into Italy undei a cliief luiiucd li.ad<iga\sus, a i ude heatlioii, 
w'lthont e^eu the vujju^i of a piiier leligious jiroh'ssion, who eaniod 
devastation among Clin^'LiaiiS and Hagans ludisci iininaU’ly. The 
sndcimgs of Italy and the alaim at Porno exceedtd any that Alanc 
had yet inflietcd. The Hagans c<il](‘d aloud foi icvnecl eeiemomog 
and ledonblcd saeiihcos to a\eit die ]>nii, and tlie Ciiiistians them- 
E'dves wavciod in thmr reliance on thou bobei laith. ibst Stilicl o 
Called Ins soldier^ again to anus. If tins was the cusis at winch he 
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fiiiippin] tlie go]'l(‘n platt's fioiii the doors of tlio Capitol, tlio Pag;ui« 
us well as the (hiiistians might fiuily have forgivc'ii him. Immense* 
fXGitnms rin^t have been icnpiiied to ecpiip the iorces winch slmiiM 
'Mthsiand an inuprion of 200,000 — or, as some compiiU'd, 400,iU)0 
— baibaiians lhi(iaga?&ns had occupied the lulls oi Fa'suhe, above 
Floieiice. Stihclio w'as enabled to Imm his mighty hord(33 within 
a huge exten- of couriU}^ leduced him tliero to the e\tromity of 
famine, and com};eiled him to accept a battle. The discipline of 
the inpK'rial forces, under aliie leadeiship, wans a« usual tiiumjiliaiit 
The l)arb<irian chief wais worsted uiul diiven t() Rurrendei. 

,, , , , , , , A.D 406‘. 

] he toims wlimh wcie pioniptly giante<i him wane as 
promptly hioken. Kad.igiesus w'as put to death, and his w'arriors, 
an inimite inultitiido, sold into slavery at the pi ice of a single gold 
])ioce (‘ach. 

But this vktoiy, though it saved Home and Ttah^, w^as of little 
mail loi tlie geneKil prot(*ctioii of the eiiipiie. I'lio gales of Gaul 
had been opened, and there w’as no power again to cIos<i them. The 
b<irbaiians iushed iin‘sibtil)ly into the Homan jirovmee, crossed the 
Vosges and the Oe^ennes, and finally fienetiated the I’yionees. The 
sliadow' of a lu.d ein|K*ior, m the person of anothei Ch/iistantine, 
was set up in (hiul and Britain, but w'lietlier tlie scat of powmr 
was occupied by a Ronum piovincial or by a German b.ubarLm, the 
ianest legio'^s of the West were lost to the sovonngn wdio still occu- 
pied lus till one at IMilan or Ihueania In the midst ol this confusion 
our accounts of the piuccodings ot' Siilicho aie oonfused also. He 
is imiveisally accused by tlie historians of abandoning the defence 
of the empire to the pioseciitiou of guilty intrigues for Ins owm 
advancement. The P<igau Zosimus and the Christian Orosius con- 
cur 111 their adverse judgment upon him. Ills faithful paiiegyiist 
Clandnin has become silent. The Hagans regaided him as a per^'C- 
cutor of their ojnnioiis, a violator of their temples; he had burnt 
the books of the Sibyls. The Christians more unaccountalily seem 
to have deemed him unfaithful to the Gospel wdneh he proiessed, 
as harboming the design of placing a sou ujKm the throne who 
should betray it. The only open act they could inculpate wuis his 
attacking the Christian Alaric dining the holy season of Easter, It 
seems that, hy a ciuious tuin in |x>}mlar ojmiion, the (irotliic heretic 
came to acfpiiie som<3 fivour wnth the Chi istians as the compieror 
of Jfome and the real siibveiter of the Fagans, wdiile the f(*ebie 
Honorins, wdio thiougli a long leign yiehled in all things to the 
fdiuioli and Us lumktors, engaged at best their indulgence, but 
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c<rihiinlj no lively interest. It was reported, however, on all hands-, 
tljafc the victoi of Pollentia and FsBvSU las, having seemed the mariiago 
ot his .son Eiicherius with the daughter of Aicadiiis, who died at t' ns 
rnroment, conccttecl witli Alaric the means of seizing himself upon 
tlie thi‘ones both of the Ea^t and tlie West, and that he postponed 
the defence of the enipne to the prosecution of his treasonable con- 
sjjiracj. The ear of Honoiius, who still coweied behind the walls 
of Raienna, Imd been gained by his minister Olympnis. Tie v/as 
easily p8r^l^aded of his danger, and consented to the fall of Ins 
valiant protector Olympius found means, it seems, to secuie a 
pi eponderance with the army. Stiiicho was betiayed by the de- 
seition of his own veterans. He fled foi refuge to a church at 
]?aveima, but was enticed away from his asylum and put to death. 
The eiutperor sanctioned the confiscation of his estates, the mas- 
A I) 408 prosecution of his friends and 

followers. It has been suimised that in their fate the 
poet Claudian was also included. ^ Thus,’ says the Christian fanatic 
Orosms, ‘with little trouble and with the piinishmeax of a small 
number, the churches of Christ and the iaithful empetors were 
de]i\ered and avenged. And then, a(‘ter such an oiitgiowth of un- 
precedented blasphemies, followed that last and long-delayed chas- 
tisement of tlic guilty city. Alanc has come; he lays siege to 
liome ; he confounds, he storms it.’ 


CHAPTER LXXVL 

Alaric advances against Rome — Attempt to revive the Etruscan rites — Borne 
capitiilntos and pays a ransom to the Goths — Honorms persecutes the 
heretics — The people of Borne show favour to the Pagans — Alanc reduces 
Home a M-cond tune, and sets up Attains as emporor under him — He 
enters and plunders Borne, hut respects the sanctuaries of the Christian 
churches — Death of Alanc and retreat of the Goths — Home becomes com- 
pletely Christian— Bemarks on the moral effect of the fall of Borne — 
Augustine’s ‘City of God’ — Corruption of the Christian Church. 

SriLiCHO had perished in tlie spring of the year 408. As if the 
fall of the best of his generals had not sufficiently shaken the de- 
fences of the empire, Honorius allowed a decree to be issued at 
this moment discharging from the army every officer who still con- 
fessed the faith of the Pagans. It w'as in vain that they took liie 
military oath now regularly imposed, and sivore obedience to the 
emperor by God and Christ and ‘he Holy Spiiitj lor some professed 
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J^igfins did not sciuple so to conform; they weie further required to 
make a direct avowal of Christianity. Geneiicles, the best r. rnain- 
jng officer of the legions, stripped himself of the belt -which 
maiked his militaiy tank, and retired from the service. Alaiic ]j«d 
alieady descended from the Alps. He had left Honorius and 
Kavenna on his left, and was advancing direct to Rome, and the 
emperor’s ministers may well have felt that this was not a moment 
to press a point of theology. The deciee was withdrawn, and 
Geneiides resumed Ins command. But it was no longer a question 
of ojiposing the Gotluc invader with arms. Honoiius seems to 
have been content to secure his own person behind his walls and 
marshes. The citicens of Rome weie m dismay. The rampaits of 
-Vurelian, indeed, had been lecently repaiied ; but they had no 
soldiers to man them, and they were totally incapable of rising in 
their own defence. 

A curious incident followed. Ceitain Etruscans, it is s?ncl, 
flying belore the advancing barbaiians, enteicd the city. Tliey 
s])oke with fond regret of the long-neglected usage's of their country- 
men, and protested that by resoiting to some of their ancient iiies 
they had saved a little towm fiom falling into the enemy’s haiid^ 
They had evoked lightning from Leaven, and thiown the invading 
hosts into confusion. Pompeiunus, prefect of the city, lent a facile 
eai to this hopeful narrati-t. He opened the pn^senbed books oi 
the pontiffs. He consulted the Roman bishop Innocent, the pie* 
Jate who had succeeded to the great Ambrose of hlilaii in lespect 
and authority among the believei.s. The bishop lie.sitated ; he 
would, indeed, allow the Etruscans to take such measures as tliey 
themselves judged expedient, but they must do so pnvately. They 
replied that their iites must be peifoimed in public, or they would 
be ineffectual; the Senate must mount the Capitol in solemn pomp, 
the sacrifices must be offered with the accustomed ceremonies in 
the accustomed place. We hear no more of how Innocent com- 
poited himself. The Pagan historian declaies that the senatois 
tliemselves shiank from this bold asseition of Paganism, the Chiis- 
tian that they actually assisted at the impious iites, which proved 
of course utterly unavailing. It is plain that both the one and the 
otliei party souglit to justify from its own point r>f view the doom 
winch quickly fell upon the guilty city; but which of them gav@ 
the true account it is impossible to say. 

Rome could make no resistance, and no aid came from the 
miserable coui t ot Ravenna. Honorius was now in favour neither 
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with Chiistian nor whh Pagan, but the adherents of the ancient 
f'lith seem to have been in the ascendant, when ttiey giatiHed their 
s’e\enge n[)on Seieiia, who had provoked tlieir gods by sli*ippin<> a 
crdlai of poaiLs Aoni the image of the veneiable Khea. Perhaps 
tluy thought to propitiate Alanc by slaying the widow of Stilicho. 
]hit the king of the Gotlis was no violent or bloodthirsty bai- 
liaiian. He i\as politic and greedy of money. How else should 
he suppoit his mighty host of Avaiiiois, which %\as a nation in 
aims? He made no liiiious attack upon the city, but patiently 
^\aited till she should succumb to pestilence and famine. The day 
was not distant. A large and impoverished population was soon 
redu'^ed to extremity. The Christians exeicised their charity to the 
utmost, but then chanty was exhausted. At la^t the Romans sued 
lor meicy, and offered lansom. Alnric’s demands weie exorbitant. 
They tlireatened him with ilie despan of their enormous multitude 
‘ The thicker the liay,’ lie exclaimed derisively, ‘ the easier to mow 
It.’ '\\dien lie at last named his lowest teims they were stiuck with 
dismay. ‘ What, (hen, world you leave us?’ they mutteied. ‘Your 
lives,’ was the on'y rejily he vouchsafed them. 

The price of Home, as particularly detailed by the Pagan 
Zosinius, was 5,000 pounds of geld, 30,000 of silver, 4,000 silktn 
lo’oes, 3,000 pieco.s of scarlet cloth, 3,000 pounds of pepper. Of 
these the gold and silver may ha\e equalled 850,000/ of our 
money. The silk and tlie spice weie no douht very valuable. Yet 
on the whole tlie amount, it truly rejite^'Cntiid, may lend to lower 
our ideas of the wealtli and numbeis of the city at ihis period of its 
decline. The lansom of Pans lately exacted by the Prussians, five 
milliards of franco, seems to have been about four hundred tinns 
gieater. Olie gilding of the loof of the Ca[)itoline temple had no 
doubt vastly exceeded it. The payment appeal s, however, to have 
taxed its lesources to the utmost. ‘It was impossible,’ says the 
same histoiian, ‘ to discharge this tenible demand by a rate upon 
the citizens. Then it \vas that tlie hateful Genius who determines 
liiinian affairs impelled the magistrates to cioiui our mustbituDe.s by 
spoiling tlie images of the gods of their oniameuts. Their rites, 
uulced, had been alieady abolished ; the statues themselves had 
^ been deprived of thcii hie and ixiwer. But the ruin of 

A I> 408. ^ , , . , 1 

Kome lequiied yet a iiiither sacrmce. JNot only weie tue 
Statues despoiled of theii gold and precious stone^; all that weie of 
gold and Rihei weie tlicmselves melted m the fire. Among tliem 
wa>* one of Courage, of Yu tue, as tlie Romans call her; witli hei 
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disappcaied fuini Eume all that lenuuned of honour and of vidour. 
Tiie men who were adepts in sacied loie announced but too triilj 
<lie iiun that should follow.’ 

Alaric meanwhile had thrown open his camp to fugitive sljiwes, 
and as many as 40,000 are said to have taken refuge with him. 
'riiis number, considenng the licence of the moment and the ruin 
of so many families, does nut tend to raise our idea of the actual 
amount of the population. It is clear that the pow'er of Eome was 
1 educed to the lowest ebb; and it seems that at tins crisis of her 
degiadation the recollection of her former greatness insjuied lier 
people with some misgivings at the abandonment of liei ancient 
laith Olympiua, a decided favouier of the Christians, who had 
lobbed the heathen temples without meicy, fell by a court intiigue. 
The prohibition of a Pagan profession was more or less iilaxed. 
Ilonorius tinned fiom the Pagans to the Jews and heretics, ag.nnst 
whom he enacted decrees more vehement than befoie. But ad- 
versity did not teach him to deal openly and loyally with hia 
tiiumphant enemy. Alaric advanced again upon J-vonie the }ear 
following, lie passed round the ivalls and seized upon the 
poit of Ostia. The supplies of the city were at once cut 
off. She knew too well what must be her fate, and promptly opened 
h(‘r gates. The Goth had now changed his policy. Instead of de- 
manduig a secqud ransom he pioclaimed a ri\al empeior 11 is 
mmion Attains had been hitheifo a Pagan ; he now submitted, 
indeed, to Arian baptism, but at the same time he professed openly 
to lavimr the Pagan faction. Such, it seems, was still the strengih 
of that Jiarty that Attains could deem it politic to make one of its 
leaders captain of the pia3toiians, another prefect of the cat}, and a 
third consul. Lampadius, Maicianus, and Terfcullus, siu h iveie 
tlieir names, w'ere all h lends or folio w^ers of the Pagan cliainpion 
Symmaclius. Great, so at least we are assuied by Pagan anthoriiy, 
was the delight of the citizens wdien Tertullus assumed the office 
of Chief Pontiff in addition to the consulship. They fondly 
believed that all the noblest and most ancient familu's were at 
lea^t secietly devoted to the faith of Eomiilus and Numa. The 
Anicii, ()i Annii, alone, it was asserted, took no part in the general 
satisfaction; the Anicii had been the hist of the old aristociacy to 
acceiit tile Chiistian belief under Constantine; }et e\en the Anicius 
of this clay api^w'ars, on the unquestionable aurhoiity of nisei ipiions, 
to ha\e elected an altar to the Genius of his Imiise. bach are the 
el^ange contiadu tiouh wliicli perplex the inquiier into the progiesa 
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of tne Chiucli at IJome But Attains, after all, barl gone too far 
01 too last, ins pari on .Vlaiic bad withdiawn to las old static 
hcus eeii iioine and Raiorina, The foes of the new eriperoi called 
ciiGud iov iifclp. llerav^lian, prefect or consul of Aiiica, foibade tlie 
txpoit of com to tiie cit\,and the populace speedily rohC in ii.- 
alarm and dsove auay its feeble lulci with e.xcciatious and iiibiilu. 
Attalu'>> sought lefuge 'VMtli Alaiic ; and die (xotb, tlioiigii be re- 
(jiau-d bull to renounce the thionc be was incapable of iiiauitainp"j:, 
tir)})Ctaed liinweif a thud time beioie tlie devolccl wai'-'. An e.'Tl\ 
])iop:-ecy bad assiiicd him that he should eiitoi Rome : a \nice ^tl!l 
coii'^taiitlv sounded m bis eais, saying ‘ On, and deslioy the 0113^ ’’ 
The Romans bad extorted uoni Ilonoiius the luiile succoiii 'ji 
six cohoiu^, which at tbi-? time could baldly have amounted to i.Oi'l) 
i>ien. dluy closed tlieii baiiiers and pretended to delAid them, but 
tljo SaLtjiciii gate was opened at night by trcaclieiy, and die bai'- 
baiians cnitoud tl'e city on tlie 2-4 tb day of August, ad. 4 Mb 
exactly iiOO yeaus 11 om CDiupiost by the Gauls Alaiic w<i^ noi 
a Bicmuis lie was not passionately bent on slaugbtei or destiue- 
tum. Fierce as he was, be w'as no heathen baibainm He made 
no mas^acie of the mhabitiiits ; lie caused no wilful conflagration 
m ihen* streets. But hi'' greedj'^ waniois demanded pillage, and loi 
SIX Jaj^s the wealth of the gieat city was abandoned to her con- 
(jucrois. Doubtless sack of Home was accompanied with mo- 
Icnce and ciuelty. Doubthss men weie slam in the defence of their 
iiomcs or their families. Women \veie dishonouied Donceahid 
tieasnies were di awn to light by threats and toi tines Resistance 
il attempted provoked fuither violence, and some houses and 
trmjdes W'ere given to the flames; but the C]lr^btlan^, lor their part, 
n'^ciibed such cara<-tiophes inoie generally to lightning and the 
dujiie judgment thereb\ evinced, w'hich liad at last fallen upon the 
Bab} Ion ol‘ the Apocalypse. The}’ couhi not protend, indeed, that 
liu* believers had escaped unhaimed in the gcneial disaster, a^ fiom 
anothei Jeumiiom, but tliey decLued, not peihaps w iMiout justice, 
tiicit the in'sliunKnt of God's \engeance, himself a l)olie\ei, thougli 
a iieietic, had stoutly mteifeied lor tlioir piotcction Al.uic 
respected the chiirclu^s, and within their sacied v/alls the Chu^tjans 
iouiid sheltei and saioty. The right of asylum was extended oven 
to the Pagans who nought refuge at the Chiistiau altais Among 
the edifices wdiicli fell a ja'O) to the fiaiues the churches of Sr,- 
Peter and St. Piurl e‘'Caped scaiheie.^s. Fi\en ihc tio.iMues of the 
nacrci] odiiicts, ihdr iicii furiiitiiie of plate and jew 'is, renuiiiied 
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intact. A furious plunderer was oveiawed, in one instance at least, 
by the sanctity of a helpless virgin, who placed the ves.seK she 
guarded under the protection of the Apostles. Another who ofFcred 
her life to pieserve her honour was led by the remoisefiil barbaMan 
to the door of the sanctuary, and a gift of gold forced upon her. 
Maicella, the aged friend of St Jerome, was beaten and scoiirg(‘d 
with a view to extort her reputed treasures, which slie had actually 
expended in charity ; but she, too, softened the heart of the oppres- 
^01, and was brought by liis kindly hand to the same asylum, the 
cliurch dedicated to St Paul. 

It was well, perhaps, that Innocent, the bishop of Rome, was 
absent from the city at this ciisis. He had betaken himself to 
Ka\enna, witli other chief personages of the city, to implore tlie 
efiectual asustance of the einpeior. IIis spiiitual office gave him 
the fiist place in the regaid of the citizens, and tliough lie occupied 
no magistracy, he might have been held accountable to the assailant 
ioi the exercise of his influence upon them. His liigh courage or 
his sense of duty might have impelled him to protiact a hopeless 
resistance, and the jealousy of the heietics might have been aioused 
by {he pointed denunciations of the leader of the orthodox believers. 
The absence of Innocent may have spared Rome some aggravation 
of her sufferings. Ihe barbarian chief was, however, soon satisfied 
with his tiiiunph. He quitted Rome within twelve days, nor did he 
tiouble himself to impose any ruler or government upon the city, 
ilis people were impatient for plunder elsewhere. He led tliem 
through the centre and south of Italy, where they committed 
terrible ravages. The nobles whose palaces had been rilled in tlie 
capital now witnessed the devastation of their \illas and estates m 
the country. Their families were scattered, their slaves leleased; 
the wealthiest of the senators w^ere reduced to ruin and destitution. 
Vast numbers of them Bed beyond sea. Many of the Christians 
betook themselves to the opposite shores of Alrica, and found hos- 
pitable entertainment among their flourishing communities in that 
populous province. But they brought wuth them, it is said, an 
incurable spirit both of worldlmess and levity, and the demeanour 
of the fugitives from the sack of Rome caused grave scandal in the 
bosom of a purer and simpler society. Alaiic coaid destroy from 
wantonnesR, but he liad neither .skill nor patience for building up 
anything. He roamed throngli Italy restless and aimless. It is said 
that he meditated a further onslaught upon Sicily, and even Africa. 
But he w’as suddenly cut off by illness at Consentia, at the iarthest 
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exrrf-niity of the peninsula Tlie lapt order issued by the conqueror 
of Rome was tliJtt Ins body should be laid beneath the channel of 
the river Busentiiius, tint no man might discover the spot of hia 
burial and expose his leinains to indignity. 

After Alaiic’s death the tide of invasion ebbi'd backwards. As 
the Goths withdiew it is piobable that many of the Romans re- 
turned to the city. lUit the Pagans were utteil3. abashed. They 
cowered under the smoking ruins of tlieir houses, and if they 
letained the impressions of their old faith, now disgraced and dis- 
credited, haidly ventured to avow them. Their temples remained 
empty, or fell into the hands of their opponents. The laws against 
their ceremonial, which had been often issued but still remained in 
abeyance, became now a living force. Hencefoith the po'wer of 
Paganism was entirely bioken, and the indications which still 
occasionally nn^et us of its continued existence aie rare and trifling. 
Chiistianity stepped into its deserted inheiitance The Christians 
occupied the temples, transforming them into cliurches. The 
Christian priesthood received, and again grew iich upon, the 
religious offerings of the wealthy and the charitable. The world 
in geneial bowed to their announcement that the sack of Home 
’was the judgment of God upon the Pagan world, and beheld 
in the greatest of secular calamities a convincing pi oof of the 
Gospel revelation. 

The Christian apologists of an earlier generation had accepted 
the imperial dominion of the great city as a principle of the divine 
government. The rule of the emperor w^as to them a law of Provi- 
dence. The world, in their view, was Pagan, unbelieving, idolatrous 
to the core ; it stood in direct opposition to the society ot the Chris- 
tians, or the Church, which enjoyed the promises of the future, but 
had no share in the enjoyments of the present life. The lulei of 
this Pagan society must, they deemed, be necessarily a Ikigan. Hia 
place in God’s cieation w^as to represent the secular life as contiasted 
with tlie spiritual. He was to maintain the empire, which seemed 
the peace of mankind, and gave scope to the progress of Christian 
sentiment witliin it, and, above all, to maintain the grandeur and 
solid strength of the imperial city, which was the appointed type of 
the empire and of the world in general. Tertullian, in the third 
century, never imagined that an emperor would be converted to the 
faith. Lactantius, in the fourth, would have been shocked at the 
idea that Rome could ever cease to be the imperial luler of the 
mtions. He could not fail, indeed, even in the palmy age of Con 
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5tantine, to see that she was environed with penis, and to appieh'ricL 
[>eihap^, that her days were numbered ; but beyond the fall of I^ome 
he could see nothing, lie could imagine no fiituie. lie was con- 
\ meed that with the end of Rome would come the end of the woiKi 
As yeais went on, and these penis thickened, this was the idea 
which impressed itself most strongly upon the minds of the Chiis- 
tians. lleie at List the adheients of the two faiths wmre in accord. 
Both believed that Rome was necessary to the world, and would la&t 
as long as the woild lasted, and perish with it. 

No doubt both Pagan and Chiistian weie oppres‘'ed wnth sad mis- 
gi\mgsas they saw the swarms of barbarians closing loimd them, 
their empeiors fled, their legions withdiawm and scattered. But the 
P<igans, for their pint, still clung to their faith in liome herself, tlie 
dearest and neaiest of ail their divinities. Her caiccr througlioiit 
had been pLiinly Piovidential. Her gods had never failed her. All 
her defeats, all her clisatjleis, had ledoiinded ultimately to her 
tiiumph, aiul Iier triumph had been extended over tluee continents, 
and piotiMcted through tw'elve centuries. Fiom age to age orach's 
had pionounced her eternal, and lier giandeur, her umalth, her in- 
exhaustible resell! ces w'ere all manifest tokens of her eternity. Ac- 
cordingly, even uikIct the tyranny of a Constantine, a Theodosius, 
and an Honoi Ills iliey rallied confidently again and again. They 
took courage to del'end the gods who had so signally piotected them, 
and refused to surrender tlie last liope, however faint, of a triumphant 
reaction in their fiivour. But of this faith they reci[Uired an outward 
and visible sign. They had looked to Rome hci self as the last pledge 
of the truth of their sliattei ed ci eed. The fall of Rome extoi ted from 
their li[)S a waul cT diNappointment and dismay, such as never, per- 
haps, has been lieaid in the wmrld before or since, but with the fall 
of Rome tlioii cieed w^as bioken to atoms. 

The Cliristians, on the other hand, wliile stiH expecting that the 
city and the wmiid wmiild perish together, could chensh other hopes 
and further consolations. They could not have the same passionate 
attachment to I^ome, ‘ drunk wuth the blood of the saints,’ as w\i'i 
natural to the lAigans. Their instinct did not point to the eternal 
duration of any monument of mere woildly greatness. From tlie 
fii'^t tney W'ere familiar with the expectation of an impending con- 
summation of all things. The ciisis had been already long delayed; 
the Apostles had expected but had not seen it; twelve gonenitiona 
had still lived and died expecting it ; b\it the time was not yet. As 
the fall of Rome seemed more and more plainly appioaching this 
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exp'^ct.itiop grew keener than e’rcr; but now, perhaps, as the out- 
ward condition of the Church was happier, the expectation was h'sa 
j()}oas and triumphant than of }ore. The Chnstian, liowe/ci, 
could look beyond the fall of Home, even though Koine and the 
world slioiild be dissolved together. He believed m another city, 
‘not made with hands, eternal in the heavens;’ to the believer 
wliose faith ^\as fiiin and lively the vision of the City of God was far 
more tiian a compensation for the impending dissolution of Rome. 

But Rome ^\as now sacked, ruined, di ci owned, depopulated, yet 
the woild did not peiish. ‘A great destiny had been accomplished, 
a great destiny was about to commence.’ The people began to re- 
turn and repair their fallen habitations. The destiuction was found 
to be less overwhelming than m their despair they liad imagined. 
Though never again to be the queen of the nations, Rome might yet 
continue to be one of the greatest of provincial cities. Then it was 
that the Christians stept boldly to the front, and Augustine published 
in his ^ City of God’ what may be consideied as the manifesto of the 
Church against the worship of the City of ^lan, by which the Pagans 
had been so fatally beguiled. In this ekiboiate tieatise he first 
soothes the excited feelings of the Cluistian siifTeiers, jiointing out 
that the calamity they liave endiued may be taken as a chastise- 
ment, a warning, and a tiial. He then reminds his Pagan brethren, 
by a review of thcii past history, liow ^aln was their notion tliat 
Rome was ])iotected by any special Piovidence; how often and how 
signally she had been afflicted by famine and pestilence, by foreign 
enemies and by civil dissensions. And lastly he in\ itos all mankind 
to accept tlie revelation of the divine Sci iptures, which declare tliat 
theii tiue and eternal city is not Rome at all, but God’s own city, 
the spiritual commonwealth of which all believers aie membeis, 
lepresented u])on eaith by theCluuch of Christ. He thus strikes 
the keynote of all Chiistiau apologies in aher-time. The Pagans 
can make no reply. They have lost all heart and all faith. The 
tiadition of their ancient superstitions, driven from the cities and 
chief resorts of men, still lingers in the fields and the villages. The 
last vestiges of iheir worhhip still appear here or there faintly and 
dubiously for centuries; but the old living creed of Jupiter and 
Saturn, of Astarte and Mithras, has ceased to be a power in the 
woild from this time for ever. 

The triumph, ho^vever, of Christianity was not unalloyed. We 
dare not congratulate ourselves upon it as on a pure victory of triitii 
over falsehood. It niu^t be allowed that the ajiparent success of the 
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Gospel was gained in a gieat degree by the surrender of the dis- 
tinctive purity ol the Gospel. At an eailier period, when many of 
the doctors and preachers of the Church had been themselves con- 
\erted to the faith fiom the schools of the philosophers, it had be<?n 
ubLial With them to recommend it to their former associates as a 
higher revelation in metaphysical and moral science. Doubtless 
Justin and Clement and Oiigen had made some sacnhce of the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel in their earnest endeavour to smooth the way 
to Its reception among the more enlightened classes of Pagan society. 
The danger into whicli their successors lell Jay in another direction. 
The Church in the fourth century had to attract and to retain the 
masses of the population. It allowed itself to make in turn too large 
a concession to their vulgar prejudices. The Pagan multitude would 
never, perhaps, have siiriendered to the Christian faith, from winch 
they held so Jong aloof, had not the Chiistian chinches presented 
to them an outwaid pomp and ceremonial, adopted mainly from 
the ritual of their own temples. The doctrines of the Gospel were 
merged, its severe and lofty precepts were involved, in a paiade 
of lights, incense, vestments, pictures, images, and votive offerings, 
winch made the passage from nominal Paganism to a Christiainry 
hardly less nominal, easy, and imperceptible. It can be shown but 
too plainly that the readiest way to secuie the transfer of a Pagan 
temple to the Christian sex vices was to place it under the invocation 
of the Saints and of the Virgin Mary, There were not wanting 
higb-souled puiitans in that day who protested against this 
dangerous tiirimg; but their voice W’as too generally ovenuled. 
The patrons of a corrupt reaction were honoured and magnified. 
Vigilantius was denounced ; Jerome w^as canonised. 

No system, indeed, of moral and religious teaching could fail to 
be vulgarised and degi-aded by the adhesion to it of the mass of 
weak and vicious humanity. The mass of the Pagan world at this 
period was peciiliaily debased. The Greek and Roman races were, 
in fact, morally exhausted. They had lost their elasticity, and all 
power of intellectual rejuvenescence. The trial to whicli the spirit 
of the Gospel was now subjected was indeed a fearful one. The 
Church has never yet thoroughly leavened the body of her nominal 
adherents. Nevertheless, she has done enough to vindicate her 
claim to be the best regenerdiov of society. She has conquered for 
herself a people of stronger moral fibre in the barbarians from whom 
modern society has since spuing, and has moulded them to a higher 
sense of mofwds and religion than any before them. Bailed as she 
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tMill IS nt evciy turn by tlie inherent coriiiption of hiinian nature, 
she nevertlieiets succeeded m setting up a standard of trmh and 
justice, o^ purity and mercy, to which al! men reveu on every 
einergency, uhicli all men profess at least to regaid with lespect and 
^lequioscence. None can deny that since the fall o£ Ihome and of 
Koman superstition the woild geneially has recognised a holitr 
moral lule, and eruhraced a loftier conception of man’s natuie and 
destiny. The fall of Home is still the gieatest event in all secular 
histoiy. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

Tlie Wptff'rn provinros boeomo genoraHy inclepcndert of the einpire — Rom.\a 
culture IiT'geiss in Gaul .uui Spain — The Vi-sigoflis and Burgundians sotde 
in Gaul — 'Revolt and fall of llf^raclianus m Afnca— Kingdom of the '^'"ivi- 
goths in the Noitli of Sp.uii — Ilonorius is supported by Ins grneral Cou- 
htantius, vho'-e son, Valentiman III, snocccds to the empire inider ihe 
agency of Ins mother PI icidia — Aetuis the patrician, ‘the last of the 
Homans’ — Treason of Count Bonifaciiis — Oenscrie and the Vand.'ls in- 
vited into Afnca vhieh tl'icy snbdue — Attda and the Iluns invade Gaul, 
and are repnhed hy Aetuis — Battle of Chalons, An 4ol — Massacre at 
Cologne — AtMbi mv.ides Italy— Leo the pope saves Home— Death of 
Attila — Valontuaan assassinates Aetius — M.iximus enipoior — The empress 
Eudoxia invites Gensenc to attack Italy — Sick of Rome by the Vandals, 
An 45) — Avitus emperor— R'cimer the Suevo bestovs the purple first on 
jMajorianus, afterwards on Severus — The empire noiv limiiod to Italy only 
— The emperor Anthemius supposed to have leant to\iards the Pagans — 
Hicimer captures Home for the third time, a n 472 — He makes Glycerins 
empero’', and lastly Romulus, sunamed Aiigustuliis — The barbar’an Odoacer 
extingiushes the empire of the West, 4. d 476. 

We have reviewed the history of Home from her rise and progre<^a 
to her d(*cline and fall. The vast empire which she has acquired 
has been lost to her. A rival capital rules one-half of her ancient 
dominions. The emporois of the West have ceased to reside in her, 
and make lier the cent! e of their authont}". What remains of tlie 
empire of the West is ruled iiom a coiut at Milan, or iiovrinoro com- 
monly at Ravenna. Home herself has been entered and sacked by 
the barbarians. Italy has been overrun by an irrosistdole invader. 
It remains in the power of the Goths to determine whether the city 
of the Cse'jars shall become the ca])ital of a new bailuinan empiro- 
or be abandoned to the contempt of tlie wuild and tlie progress of 
natural decline But the influence of the name of Ronte has sur- 
vived her irArinsic ]power. She has yet another turn in her career 
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to experience before the period of ancient In story comes to a close, 
and Europe enters upon the development ol new ideas and new 
political combinations. 

Alaric, at his death, left the great Gotliic host encamped at^the 
Bouthein extremity of Italy, where it had been just baffled in an 
attempt to cross over into Sicily. The chiefship of the nation 
descended fiom him to Ataulphus, his wife’s brother, by military 
election. This man was no vulgar barbarian. So deeply was he 
impressed with the dignity of the Roman government, and the com* 
plexity of the institutions wherewith it sustained the civilisation ot 
the age, that he shrank from quartering upon Italy a swarm of 
ravage conquerors, and refrained from establishing Ijif^ own camp in 
Rome. * There 'was a time,’ he is reported to have said, * when I 
aspired to make the ancient capital of the woild my own capital, to 
convert Romania into a Gothia, to call myself no longer Ataulphus, 
but C^sar Augustus; but I have discovered that the barbarians can 
never be subjected to civil institutions, my Goths can never be made 
Romans, Society shall not perish. I will restore the Roman Em- 
pire, and protect but not lule it.’ He was inspired, it is said, with 
this noble lesolution by Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius, who 
had fallen into the hands of the invaders at Rome, and with whom 
he had united himself in marriage. The resolution itself betokens 
the power which the great city exercised over the imaginations of 
mankind, even of the foreigner and the baibarian, and their strong 
conviction that there vas something transcendent and sacred in its 
authority, with which no other could be put in competition. Ataiii- 
phus withdrew from Italy, and set up his throne at Barcino, in 
Spain, and more constantly at Naibo, in Southern Gaul. He estab- 
lished a permanent kingdom of the Visigoths on the coast of the 
Meditenanean ; but he surrendered Rome to the Roman emperor, as 
its legitimate sovereign, and while he styled himself king of the 
Visigoths did not pretend to withdraw the conquered Romans from 
their allegiance to Honorius, as emperor over both liimself and 
them. He regarded the wretched Attains as an instrument and a 
failure, and contemptuously thrust him aside, first bringing him 
away with him to Barcino, and afterwards giving him up to Hono- 
riiis. The kingdom of the Visigoths rudely foreshadowed the fiefs 
of the feudal vassals of a later age. It sprang fiom the same Teu- 
tonic soil, and was due, perhaps, to the same cast of political ideas, 
from which so much of the polity of modern Europe has actually 
ierived its shape and character. 

T T 2 
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Tims the history of ancient Home enters upon a new phase, 
brief, indeed, but offering at least for a moment some promise of 
dignity and prosperity. The Chiistian panegyrists of Hononiis 
spe^k in glowing terms of the revival of his aiithoi ity and power ; 
and though the colouring of these sectarians may be liable to just 
suspicion, it would really seem that the empire after its recent degia- 
dation did enjoy at least a partial revival. The iiiiluence at least 
over men’s minds uhich Borne had lost by the withdrawal of the sun 
of imperial splendour she legamed by the enhanced authority of her 
bishops, who now reigned almost supreme in the city, over a popu- 
iation very gen ei ally devoted to them. The dignity of the pope 
became the moj:e eminent from the eclipse under which the Church 
and its rulers suffered in the western provinces, overcome as they 
now were by successive swarms of barbarians, some heathen and 
others heretical. They seem to have fiamed their ecclesiastical 
})olicy with a steady 'Mew to the eventual aggrandiseinc'iit of their 
see; but the rise of the Papacy, which ib peihaps the most maikLd 
ieature of the centiiiy, \\\is still moie due to theii actual position 
as spintual heiis to a secular power which liad abdicated its actual 
responsibilities. The history of modern Europe was aliout to be 
inaugurated bjr a great spuituai revival, of which Koine v as to be 
once moie the centre. 

Modern Borne was about to be born ; but its biith does not lie 
within our purview. We may return Ibr a moment to the state of 
the western provinces before we cast a glance upon the fate of the 
Western Empiie itself. The Visigoths, under Ataulphus, established 
some kind of regular government in the noith ol* Spam and the 
south of Gaul ; but nidei hoidesof Sueves and Alans, Vandals and 
Burgundians, oven an the greater part of both those extensive 
regions, tlieir chiefs ever shifting their camps fixmi one quaiter to 
another, engaged fir>t in the plunder of tlie natives, and when that 
was exhausted in conflict with one another. The pioviiicials who 
were now geneially known by the name of Bomans, and who had, 
indeed, adapted their speech and manners to the Boman type tor many 
generations, found themselves abandoned by the emperoi, and were 
not ill-pleased, peihap'i, for the mo'.t part, to accept the rule of their 
new masteis, which might be lighter, and could haidly be heaviei, 
than the fiscal tyianny of the imperial administiation. The best 
Iiteratuie of the day still fioniidied in Gaul and Spam. Ausonius 
and Butiluis, Piosper, Avitus and Salvian did honour to tlie one 
country, Orosius and Piudentms to the other. The barbarianfi 
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wore not insensible to the charms of poetry and eloquence; they 
weie ca[)tivated by the luxuries of Roman society; they were awed 
hy the strength and subtilty of Roman jurispiudence ; they embraced 
with peculiar readiness the conceptions of municipal government 
esniblished in the provinces. Whether they brought with them a 
rudimentary system of law and politics of their own, as their 
descendants of the present day somewhat boldly contend, or whether 
they simply adopted the principles of Roman society around them, 
they showed at least remaikable aptitude for social and civic life. 
But as yet they allowed themselves no repose to make progress in 
the arts of peace. While paying for the most part a nominal 
acknowledgment to the imperial sovereign at Ravenna^ they exercised 
all the rights of sovereignty freely among themselves, and it was 
only by purchasing their services, and employing them one against 
another, that he could prevent them from settling down into estab- 
lished and permanent governments. 

While the barbaiians were thus spreading themselves as it were in 
a thin layer over the surface of the general population, and acknow- 
ledging the nominal supremacy of the titular emperor at Ravenna, 
there arose various usurpers among the provincials themselves, who 
assumed the purple, and suffered themselves to be proclaimed, each 
in a different corner of the West, emperors, not of Britain or Gaul 
or S[)am, but of Rome. Thus Gratianus was proclaimed emperor in 
Britain, but. was sj^eedily supplanted by Constantinus, who crossed 
the straits in the year 407, and after receiving some adhesions from 
the soldiery in Gaul, passed rapidly into Spain. This success, 
however rapid, was but momentary. Honorius was able to send 
against him an officer named Constantins, who captured him ‘at 
Arles, and sent him to his master, by whom lie was put to death, 
together with his son Juliaiuis. It is mentioned that in iiis last 
extremity he had hastily taken holy orders, but this device did not 
save him. Ho had shown, it was remarked, no religious scruples 
himself, for he had stripped the monk’s cowl and gown from another 
son, Constans, m oi der to invest him with the purple. Constans was 
slain by an officer of his o-wn named Gerontius, and Geron- 
tius in his tmn was overpowered by Constantins. Gerontius 
had set up a new emperor in Spain named Maximus, who main- 
tained for some years a precarious position in the midst of the Romans 
and barbarians, but fell at last into the hands of Honorius. To 
these pretendeis may be added Joviniis, a Roman magnate of 
the country of the Arverni in Gaul, who assumed the diadem at 
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M.»guntiacum on the lihire In 411 this man was said to have 
ioimed a fleeting alliance 'v\ith Ataulplius, and to Ijrive invited Inm 
into Gaul. But the king of the Vi'^igoths, \\ho conld haidly ha\ e 
needed his invitation or his alliance, soon came in conflict with 
him, took him piisrner, and sent him in cliains to Daidanus, the 
Roman pi efect, for thcie was btill an impenai piefect with some 
shadow of authority residing at Naibo. Jovinus is said to have also 

invited the Buigiindians to settle in tlie eastern distiict to 

A D 115 ^ 

wdiich their name still attaches. These intrudeis, however, 
continued after his death to acknowledge Honoiius as their 
emperor. To these usurpers may be added tlie count Heracliamis 
in Afiica, the' same who had diiveri At talus fiom Rome in the 
inteiest of the emperor at Ravenna, but who at a later period 
pretended to make himself independent, and even attempted a 
descent upon the coast of Italy. Heraclianus is said to have put to 
sea with a fleet of 3,500 vessels, a statement which may faiily he 
pronounced incredible ; but his armament, however vast, was 
attacked and overpoweied by another stronger if not more nume- 
rous, under the count Manniis, and he himself soon perished by 
assassination on his return to Caithage. 

The kings of the barbarians were retained in the seivice of the 
empire by subsidies of corn or money. The court of Ravenna 
heedlessly broke faith with Ataulpbus, and the Visigoths straight- 
way gave Burdigala to the flames, pillaged many other cities and 
made havoc of the rich provinces of southein Gaul. Constantins 
was unable to defend them, but be succeeded m tempting the 
barbarian to carry his arms into Spain, where he found the Suevea 
and the Vandals opposed to him. He soon afterwards peiished by 
the hand of one of his own nation. The Visigoths laised a wamor 
of the loyal lace named Wallia on their bucklers, thereby adopting 
him as tluir chief. Their new leader was baffled in an attempt to 
transport las people across the straits into Africa, but be continued 
to wage war against the various tribes that overran the peninsula. 
The conquest of Spam by the Romans had occupied 200 yeais, and 
now, after a repose of unexampled duration, the countiy was given 
over to a series of contests which lasted through almost as long a 
period, before the kingdom of the Visigoths was finally established on 
the ruins of the Suevic dominion throughout Gallicia, Asturia, 
and the other northern provinces. The Vandals had settled tliein- 
selves in the south, and have attached their name to the modern 
Andalusia; but they too were united with or absorbed into the 
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stronger blood of the race of Alatic or Ataulphus. From the middle 
of the fifth century the Roman empire was irrecoverably lost thiough^- 
out the Iberian peninsula. 

On the death of Ataulphus, Wallia sent back Placidia to^the 
court at Ravenna. The emperor gave her to his loyal geneial 
Constantiits, and her son by this second maniage succeeded to 
Ilonorius when still a meie stripling, with the title of 
Valentinian HI. The reign of Ilonorius had been the 
longest but one of the whole imperial senes. He came to the 
throne as a child, and though he never seemed to grow out of child- 
hood, he coimted thirty-seven years of sovereignty. His character 
was utterly insignificant ; he heaid the news of the |pss of one pio- 
vince after another with an inane jest; he had been found in one 
of the crises of his career amusing himself with his poultry. It 
was this insignificance whicli saved him. Bold usurpers and valiant 
pretenders fell by revolt or assassination ; but legitimate idiocy 
lay secure under the shield of its counts and prefects. Ilonorius 
had been compelled by his sister to associate with him her husband 
Constantins, and to adopt their son, but Constantius died soon after, 
Honoiius himself did not long survive, and Theodosius IL, the 
empeior of the East, did not refuse to recognise the young Valen- 
ti man as heir to the throne of Ravenna. Joannes, the secretary of 
the late emperor, attempted to seize upon the government, and 
invited the Huns to his assistance. But their time was not yet 
come, and they failed to give him their support. The adventurer 
was delivered up to Placidia, who, acting boldly and promptly, put 
him to death and secured her son’s inheritance. 

That inheritance had, indeed, dwindled to a narrow span. Gaul 
and Spain, as we have seen, had been lost. Britain had been 
nominally recovered, but the presidiary legions had been with- 
diawn, and the province Avas unable to defend itself against the 
barbarians who pressed upon it by sea and land. Iliyiia and 
Pannonia A\ere constantly overrun by the Goths. Afiica, which 
had fallen back to its allegiance after the defeat of Heraclian, was 
about to be wrested from the empire by a barbarian conqueror. 
Placidia had assumed the regency at Ravenna, but the support of 
her son’s throne was cliiefiy entiusted to the arms of two illustrioiia 
senators, the pati ician Aetius, and the consul Bonifacius. Of these 
Aetins has received the title of ‘ last of the Romans ; ’ he was, 
indeed, a Scythian by birth, as Stiiicho had been a Vandal. Ha 
was the Iasi leader of the Roman armies, but these armies were 
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fthiio-t hoi Ij composed of barbarijin mercena*' ^ ho goinocl i-io 
ia^t Roman victoiy, but it A\as a victory viiicli availed notbmg jor 
t;iG rcoloration of the empire. Of the oiigin of Bomlhciu-^ wo 
have po knowledge. lie seems to Iiave acqnirGcI iho esteem of St 
Angii'^nne^ and he go^oined Africa loyally nil lie •was traduced hy 
ins cKiby rival and iccallcd by Idacidia lie was easily made to 
believe tliat this recall w'as a prelude fo Ins execution, and unie- 
stiamod, as vre aie told, by the conns 1 of Augu'^tinc, called upon 
the Vandals in Spain to protect him 

Gen SGI 1C was icigning in Bxlicn He piomptly obeyed the 
summon-, and led his hosts acioss the Mcditeir.inG.in in quest of 
^ j, ^09 which liad temjitcd both ALuic and Wallia 

befoie bun. Mc'cnwlnle Bonifncc laid been made awaie 
of the deception piactised upon Inni, and it solved with despeiato 
hdcdity to defend hw proMiice to the utmost. lie maintained the 
cont' «i single-handed £01 moie than a yt'ar Tlie couit of Ravenna 
w.'is thus enabled to send succours and two biave officers, As])ar 
und IMaiciaiius, fought sticniiously by his side ; hut the stiuggle was 
unavailing. The baibaiians ovcicame all losistance, and at tlie end 
of fit c years Valontinian made them a formal cessuai of the whole 
territory fiom the Atlas to the Strlis. Genseiic was not }et satis- 
fied. The vessels in which he had effected the traject constituted a 
formidable fleet, with winch he masteicd the gicat islands of the 
I^fediterranean, and made descents upon the more distant 
coasts of Italy and Gieece. He defied and harassed .nt 
once both the Eastern and the Western empire, and raised tre 
0 -.tiogoths against the one and the Visigoths against the other. 
Finally he entered into lelations of alliance wuth tlie still more 
formidable power of the Huns. 

This teniblo people has been already mentioned in the account 
of the gieat Gothic iiniption. They had come Aom the East, and 
had pressed wnth irrcsi-tible weight upon the nations boidering oa 
the Danube, and finally driven a large poition of them acios- u,. 
Since tliat era they had continued no occupy its northern bank, 
where they had dominated over the remnant of the Obtrogotlu, the 
Gepidas and Ileruli, but iheir inctiisions had been for the most pait 
d reeled against the eastern regions of the empire, or tlie coiu'ti ie« 
still AiitliCr east beyond it On tlie death of then king Rngiiac, 
about the same time as that of Ilonorius, Lis tw'o sons, Auila imd 
Bloda, W’eie recognised as the leadcis of these Scythian womdcreis 
Attda, or, as the German legends style him, Erzel, the most 
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illufctrions of barbarian conquerors, was held in horror, not by the 
Gieeks and Romans only, but also by the Goths and all the other 
tribes which had issued fiom the North, and settled themselves in 
the Roman tenitories before him. He was reputed the niCst 
ferocious of the slayers and plunderers in whose footsteps he no'\^ 
trod. Ilis course was eveiy where marked by blood and fire, and 
he made no pietence of setting up any habitations or institutions of 
bis own. His abode was a stockade on the banks of the Theiss, in 
Hungary. lie never cared to construct a city, a palace, or a castle. 
He announced himself as the exterminator of the nations, and 
delighted to call himself Hhe Scourge of God.’ His ravages ex- 
tended far and wide; but after vanquishing the lieutenants of 
Tlieodftsius, the Eastern emperor, and imposing a tribute upon 
him, he turned for a time noithward, and occupied himself with 
attacking the tribes on the Elbe and the Baltic, with crossing the 
Don and the Volga, and making incmsions upon the Tartars. When, 
however, the Byzantine court ventured to withhold its stipulated 
payment, he iiished back furiously to the Danube, and overran 
Thrace and Illyria, with the destruction, it is said, of seventy cities. 
Theodosius hastily recalled the forcos he had sent against Genseric* 
But to little purpose. He lost Africa, and he did not regain the 
right bank of his frontier river. 

The emperors of the East and West now united in negotiations 
with the irresistible barbarian. The reception which Attila gave 
their envoys in the centre of his forests is one of the most 

. . . A,D,450, 

Striking incidents of the history which traces the long 
collision of the Noith with the South of Europe. Among various 
attempts to soothe the wrath of the barbarian, Honoria, the sister of 
Valentinian, is said to have offered herself to him as a bride, but 
the emperor forbade or evaded the unworthy sacrifice. Attila was 
at last diverted from attacking the empiie, and preferred, perhaps 
at the instigation of Genseric, to throw himself upon the Visigoths 
in Gaul. He pretended to take the part of the Franks, whom this 
people had overthrown; but when the Roman geneial Aetius 
appeared as the defender of the Visigoths, Franks, Burgun- 
dians, and Romans all flocked to his standard. The ravages of 
the Huns combined every nationality against them. Attila crossed 
the Rhine at Strasburg, and marked his course into the centre of 
the province with terrible devastation. Aureliani, or Oilcans, shut 
its gates and determined, at the preaching of its bishop, Agnaim% 
to resist to the utmost. Aetius arri'^'ed to its rescue. Tht? Hui]% 
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w’^ted by the long blockade, retieatc-d, but the avenging host over- 
took tlicm beyond Catalauni oi Chalons on the IMarne, and 
defeated them with tiemendous slaughter. Such, at least, was the 
e?!aking assertion of the Konian wi iters, and the victoiy deceives 
no doubt to be celebiated as decisive of tlie fate of Euiope. But 
Atti la, though beaten, was hai dly routed. He eiTectc^d his reii eat from 
Gaul with a Luge unbroken force, and cair-ed oif gieat multitudes 
of cajitives. The leputed massacie of the 11,000 ^ngins 
^ ' at Cologne is a figment or a blunder; but thcie is reason 

to believe that a large number of those wretches, old and young, 
male and female, vere then and riieie siaugliteied by liim 

The icsouices of Attila wcie as abundant as ever. In the fol- 
lowing year he demanded the hand of Honoiia, and, on the retusal 
w Inch he invited, led another host of barbarians into Italy He 
entered the peninsula fiom the side of lllyiia, sacked and destroyed 
Aqialeia, Padua, Verona, and other places, and Orove the tiembling 
fugitives into the islands of the Veneti. Here at last they found 
themselves secuie , heie they finally settled, and here in the couise 
of years giew up the city of Venice, the Carthage of the Middle 
Ages. The Huns now sjiroad theni&elves over the Cisalpine ; they 
met with little or no resistance, but they languished under the 
maladies of the climate, and while they launched the ficicest tlueats 
against the South, refrained from enforcing them with moic actne 
exertions. The couit of Kavenna was paralysed with teiroi. 
Aelius was still far away. But theie was yet one man at Home 
vlio deseivcs moie tiian any other to be called the last of the 
Romans , no warrior, no statesman, but a Christian bishop, Pope 
Leo the Great. This pi elate had contended boldly for the pnmacy 
of Ins native city among the sees of Chiistendom at the Council of 
Chalcedon. He now did her better service in accompanying the 
impel ial envoys to the camp of Attila, and enfoicing their per- 
suasions by spiiitual exhortations winch exercised no little inliuence 
ovei the muid of the rude heathen. An attack upon the sacicd 
city was repiesented to him as an act of fatal impiety. He was 
reminded that Alaiic had not long survived liis saciilcgious ex- 
ploit. It was lecordcd that a vision of St. Peter and St. Paul 
appeared to him, thicatcnmg him with instant death. Finally, 
Vdlentinian piomi^ed him again the dowiy of his sister, and under 
tins manifold pressure he consented to desist fiom his entei prise, 
and retire once more beyond the Alps. It is piobable that we are 
but impel fectly acquainted vith the ical circumstaiu^es of this 
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abortive expedition. Tlie death of Attiia, which promptly fol- 
lowed, is also shrouded in mystery. Arrived at his stockade beyond 
the Danube, he took one of his captives named Ildico for a con- 
sort, but on the morrow he w^as found extended on his bed de^d, 
and bathed in his own blood The biiJe was distracted with fright 
or sorrow ; but it seems to have been admitted that the stiange 
event occurred from natural causes. 

Eome had had a narrow escape, but her reprieve was of short 
duration. The wretched Valentinian, more contemptible, it is said, 
than even Honorms, conceived a jealousy of his only defender^ 
Aetius, and poniarded him with his own hand. He fell himsell 
under the blow of an assassin a few months after^^^rds. ^ ^ 

Such was the revenge of a senator named Maximus, whose 
wife he had dishonoured. The emperor of the East was also dead, 
and no male survivor of the great Theodosius remained. Maximus 
required Eudoxia, the w'idow of Yalentinian, daughter of the younger 
Theodosius, to accept his hand. He thought to gam her affection by 
confessing that it was from love of her that he had slain her hus- 
band. But she was the moie incensed, and the next morning con- 
veyed a message to Genseric, entreating him, as a loyal prince, to 
avenge the death of the sovereign emperor. Genseric might care 
but little for the claims she seemed to lay upon him, but he was 
greedy as ever of plunder. The empire was more than ever dis- 
organised; the favouiable moment had come. The fleets of the 
Vandals were in readiness, and an overwhelming foice speedily 
enteied the Tiber. The citizens were frantic wdth alarm, and 
attacked and stoned Maximus in their streets. Still the Vandals 
advanced. Once more Leo went foith with all the dignity of a 
great Chiistian prelate to intercede with the semi- Chi istian Genseric. 
The barbarian would not forego the anticipated plunder, but he 
promised that the lives of the Romans should be spared. The city 
was given up to pillage for foiuteen days, and pillage meant blood 
and tire as well as booty. The Vandals heaped their vessels with 
ornaments of gold and silver, with the metal statues of the temples 
and the forum, with the precious trophies suspended in the Capi- 
tol and the temple of Peace, from which receptacle they cairied 
away the Golden Candlestick and other ornaments of the ancient 
Temple of Jerusalem. They stiipped the Capitol of one half of 
its gilded tiles. The most cheiished monuments of the Jewish and 
the Pagan religions suffered alike, but a great part of these trophies 
were lost in a tempest. The Golden Candlestick reached the African 
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capital, was recovered a century later and lodged iu Constantinople 
by Justinian, and by him leplaced bom supei^tuiou'. motives in 
Jeiusaloin Fiom tliat tune its liistoiy is lost. The spoilers wafted 
aT<o to Caitliage a liorde of 60,000 cjiplive'.; among them weie 
the empr'o^s Eudo:Ma, and the two daughters ^lie liad home to 
Valentiman. Eudoxia was suriendeied again at the request of the 
Ea^foin empcior Leo, but Genseiic took one of tier chiMien for 
inairiage with his own son, aiul vats proud, ])eih!'[)s t]uis to connect 
his dynasty vith the luipeiial blood of an illustrious Eoman. 

The object of these latest conquerors had been simply booty, 
and tlie; caused appaienily little vanton ]ia\oc in the city. Fiom 
Koine they (descended upon Xola, Capua, and othet places in llie 
South, lei} ing contnbutions as they went, and di^dppeaimg again in 
que-'t of flesh victims. Gensenc abandoned Home. Jle made no 
jiieteuce of consolidating lus conqiiestc, oi of appointing a lulei of the 
cmpiie, which he still allowed to piotract ilsnoimual existence. Tlie 
wdiO'Cmale i ace of Theodosius had disappeaied fiom Koman terjitoiy 
Tlu‘ Romans seem to have agreed to invite a distinguished noble of 
Gaul, named Avitus, to assume the sovereignty. He was a man of 
peace, a cuhnator of aits and eloqueneo, a fit bliadow to place upon 
the .diadow’’ of a throne. Tlie aimy and their ofliceis stood aloof. 
None among them seemed to covet the empty honoui. The Senate 
decreed a brazen statue m the library of Tiaj an to the poei Sidonius 
Apolhnaris, w'ho declaimed befoie them m jiraise of the ernpeior, 
his lather-in-laiv. But tliey appear to have been soon dissatisfied 
With the object of their favour, and engaged Rioimer, a Sueve, who 
held high rank in the army, to expel him lioni the city. Avitus 
returned quietly to his native Auveigne, liis patiician palace, and 
his gaiden; but he soon fell by the hand of an assassin. The 
claims of the Senate to make a new appointment wcie eithei not 
advanced or ’were disiogarded. The thione of the West wnis allo'wcd 
to remain vacant for ten months, till in the spiing of 457 Ricimer 
condescended to bestow it upon another Sueve, named Majoiianiis. 
This nominee W'as no man of straw. He had served undei Aetius, and 
when accepted by the legions, he showed, perhaps to the surprise of 
hi3 patron, that he was not incapable of command. He ])laood 
his various divisions under able captains; he led his ti oops with 
success himself against the Vandals, wdio still tioubled the coast 
of Italy, lie meditated an attack upon Geiiseiio m his own ]iro- 
vince, and took the lead of a mingkd host of Gciths, Sueve, Huns, 
and Alans, which assembled in Gaul foi that pm pose. In the year 460 
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be crossed the Pyrenees and advanced towards Cartliagena, where 
his fleet was ready to receive him. But Genseric was enabled to 
anticipate liis ari'ival, and by the treachery of his personal enemies 
to surprise and destroy this armament in its harbour. Majoria«i 
was baffled and forced to retire. Ricimer had now become jealous 
of his authoiit). The Sueve effected a conspiracy against him, 
overpowered, and required him to relinquish the throne. ^ ^ 
Majorian died a few days afterwards, of course not without 
suspicion of poison. Besides his good qualities as a commander, 
this emperor is honouiably distinguished for his zeal in legislation. 
He is said to have exerted himself to establish equal government 
among the various 1 aces in the provinces. He is notad also as a 
restorer of the edifices of the city, whicli had suffeied greatly, in the 
decline of its wealth and population, from the dilapidation of its 
noblest monuments. Ricimer now placed on the throne a ceitain 
Severus, a tiilling personage, who dangled the reins of government 
under his piotection for some years. Meanwhile a party of the 
young men of Italy are reported to have uiged a pretender named 
Marceilinus to call himseii emperor. Indications are not wanting 
that this man was addicted at least to the old superstitions, and it 
is possible that he may have been the tool of the still lingering 
devotees of Paganism. Marceilinus got possession of Dalmatia, and 
held that province apparently undistuibed for a short period. On 
the death of Severus the West remained for two years without an 
acknowledged emperor. It was actually ruled by Ricimer, with the 
simpler title of patrician. Italy, for to Italy alone the empire was 
now confined, demanded at last a titular sovereign, and Ricimer ^vas 
still awed by the giandeurof the imperial style, and forbore to climb 
himself to the seat of the Cassars. He now appointed a peisonage of 
distinction named Anthemius, on the lecommendation, it seems, of 
]\Iareianus, at that time ruler of the East, to whose daughter he waa 
maiiied. Anthemius was the son of a Procopius; the two Giecian 
names suggest that he was a Gicek by origin. A Greek wiiter named 
Damasciiis speaks of him as a Pagan, and imputes to him the design 
of restoiing the ancient cult. He received the support of Mar- 
eellinus and of the innovating party, who both in the East and the 
West murmured, perhaps, against the ascendancy of the Chiistiau 
church. It is said that he was himself a descendant of the apostate 
Julian, A medal has been found bearing the head of Anthemius 
on tile one side, and the figure of Hercules on the other. Such are 
the slight grounds on which the accession of this emperor has been 
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represented as a final attempt of the Pagans. But the most that can 
be said for this asserted revival is that in the utter collapse of 
belief in the Olympian divinities there still no doubt survived a 
c«lass of waverers who took refuge in philosophy from the perplexi- 
ties of the creeds, and clung hopelessly to the idea that the oldest 
traditions were the safest. The time was approaching when many 
even of professed Christians would lapse into similar laxity. Tne 
pretended philosophy of the fifth and sixth century was the last 
point of contact between the old religion and the new. 

Anthemius sought to strengthen his position by a second marriage 
with the daughter of Eicimer. But this union afforded him no 
protection. JThe jealousy of the Sueve was aroused ; and though 
the Eastern emperor still lent his aid, Anthemius was unable to 
make head against the new horde of barbarians which Eicimer 
AD r 2 cross the Alps In 472 tlie enemy appeared 

before the gates of Rome The city was pressed with 
famine. Giliiner, a Vandal with a command in Gaul, h.istened to 
Its succour, but the invaders had already made themselves masters 
of the tianstiberine quarter. A battle, however, ensued. Gilimer 
was defeated and slain. On July 11 Rome was captured for the 
third time. It was again given up to pillage, but there are no 
accounts of conflagration and destruction. Anthemius was put to 
death, and replaced by Olybruis, the noble to whom Genseric had 
given the second daughter of the empiess Eudoxia. The maker of 
so many emperors might congratulate himself on restoiing the throne 
he so much revered to the dynasty of Theodosius. Genseric died 
himself m the following month, and Olybrius followed him, both, 
however, by natural deaths, befoie the end of the year. Eicimer’s 
soldiers, under the command of his nephew, Gundobald, now placed 
the diadem on the head of Glycerins. Glycerins was forced to 
resign in 474 in favour of Julius Nepos, a man who bore at least a 
genuine Roman appellation, and he \va3 suffered to live in exile at 
Salona, where lie became bishop, by an indulgence which w^as now 
sometimes allowed to political rivals. Nepos was constrained to ab- 
dicate in the following year, and found repose in the same quiet spot, 
among the gardens of Diocletian. 

This last revolution was effected like those which had preceded 
it. Orestes, a Pannonian, but of Roman origin, had resorted with 
other men of distinction, amidst the troubles of the times, to the 
court of Attila. He had returned with wealth and reputation, and 
had obtained on the death of Eicimer the title of patrician, which 
ranked next to the imperial dignity, and was equivalent to regent 
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of the empire. Such was the ascendancy which in after times the 
Franks conferred upon the Mayor of the Palace. This chief was 
impatient of the sovereignty of Nepos. Orestes constrained him to 
descend from the throne at Ravenna ; but still following the policy^of 
Ricimer and other regents before him, he abstained from assuming 
the purple himself, while he went through the farce of bestowing it 
upon his own son, a child of six years This child, with whom the 
¥/estern empire was destined to perish, bore by some freak of 
fortune the name of Romulus, to which was added that of Augustus 
under its diminutive form Augustulus. Orestes had found it eas}) 
to seize and transfer the phantom of an empire, but he could not 
shake off the substantial demands of Odoacer, a bai^arian of un- 
cei-tain origin, the chief of a combined force from various German 
j)eoples, with which he pretended to defend the tottering throne. 
This man demanded his price, no less than the assignment to his 
myimidons of one-thiid of the lands of Italy, The demand was 
petulantly refused ; but Odoacer knew his own strength, and 
called upon the tribes of the North to cross the Alps. Barbarians 
of many uncouth names, Rugians, Heriilians, and Turcilingians, 
flocked to the standard of so liberal a leader, Orestes had sent envoys 
to gain the suppoit of the Eastern emperor ; he had made peace with 
the king of the Yandals. But he could offer no effectual resistance 
to the invaders. He sought refuge within the walls of Patavium ; 
but the place was easily stormed, and he was delivered to the 
executioner. The reign of Augustulus was at an end in August 47G, 
iust a year after its commencement. Paul us, a brother of Orestes, 
was likewise put to death, but the tender years of the infant emperor 
were spared, and he found a last tranquil retreat in the delicious 
villa of Lucullus, on the coast of Surrentum. 

And this was the end. Odoacer disdained to make an empeior. 
Yet neither did he assume the title in his own person. He was 
content to style himself king; but king in those days was a national, 
not a territorial title, and a captain of banditti could claim no nation 
as his subjects. The Empire of the West had ceased to be. The 
successors of the Csesars who still ruled in Constantinople, and whose 
rule endured a thousand more years, affected to regard it as lapsed to 
their own crown ; but they seldom attempted to secure it, and never 
but for a moment held it even by the skirt. Rome continued to be 
governed by her native bishopsy or by a series of barbarian kings : 
and more than three centuries elapsed before her empire was nom- 
inally revived by the great German prince who reigned at Aachen.- 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIL 

History ot the City of Rome — 1. Period of the kings and the RepiiLlic — The 
Palatine hill and Roma Qiiadratii — The Avontine and other hills — The 
Cripitobne or Taipeian — The Arx and the Temple of Jiipiter—Etruscan 
structures and walls of Sernus — The valleys and streets of the city — The 
Triumphal and S<icred Way — The Forum Romaiiiim — The Velabrum — The 
dwellings of the people , their temples, theatres, and other public build* 
mgs-— The aqueducts — The Capitol in the time of the Republic. 

t)uR review of tlie history of Rome commenced with a glance at the 
site of the city about winch the affairs of a vast dominion weie for 
many ages to revolve. Now that we have biought our nanative to 
a close we will reveit once more to the ciadle of the Roman people, 
and survey the growth of the city itself, wliich has been so often 
lost to our eyes while they were diiected to a wider theatre, and to 
atlairs of more engiossing interest. Some occasional repetition 
will peihaps be pardoned in an attempt to bung under one 
view many particuLiis which have alieady come under notice 
each in its pioper place. Tlie Palatine hill, the original abode 
of the Romans, lay, indeed, imbedded in the slopes around it, 
like a child in its cradle. The seven hills over which the growing 
city soon spread were also secure in the strength of their position. 
Very remarkable it is that, constantly at war, and exposed to the 
attacks of states and confedeiations often much more powerful than 
their own, the Romans were only tv ice compelled to open their 
gates to a foreign assailant till the last hour of their decrepitude had 
struck. It was, further, the observation of Cicero that Rome was 
admirably adapted for habitation, from the healthiness of its actual 
situation, though in the midst of an unhealthy tract of country. 
Possibly this also had an effect upon the history of the people. The 
malaria of the Campagna aioiind, though less deadly in early than in 
later times, induced the citizens of the infant commonwealth to 
reside permanently within their walls, while it cast a belt of land 
around them upon which the stranger was little tempted to establish 
himself. Rome was cuidlcd in the plain of Latium, 

We begin our account of the city with its earliest traditions: 
the Capitoline and the Jaiiiculan aio rcpiesented as the fiist ot the 
summits to be occupied, tlie one by Satin n, the othei by Janus, and to 
have received their names fiom these divinities. Tlie apipollation of 
Jamculum siiisi\es to the picsent day. That of Satuinia vas eariy 
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iost in the name Tarpeia, supposed to be an Etruscan word for 
^ rock,’ and this again has yielded to the more common designation 
of Capitoliiie^ now transformed into Campidoglio. The original 
settlement of the Palatine was ascribed to Evander, a fugitive froiii 
Arcadia, and the name of the hill itself, which has remained un- 
changed thro’'gh all the revolutions which have swept over it, was 
derived, according to the most ancient tiaditions, from the founder’s 
fiOD, Pallas. Upon this eminence Romulus was declared to have 
erected his stionghold, and the name of Roma Quadrata which the 
national antiquaries gave to it, has been commonly supposed to refer 
to the geneial form of the whole hill. It has b«^n lately contended 
that til is fortress occupied tlie western half of the suirfmit only, and 
was divided from an outlying town by a deep fosse even now dis- 
cernible. To this western and eastern poition respectively the 
names of Germains and Velia have been assigned by high and recent 
authority, but another and peihaps a belter view places both the 
fortress and the town between these two suburban spots, the one tc 
the west, the other to the north of them. Tlie historical notices of 
the Rome of Romulus belong indeed generally to the western portion 
of the hill. Wherever it was that the first ibunder drew the furrow 
which traced the line for his walls, he left a narrow strip of land 
botli within and without it, which was called the poramriiun, and was 
designed to be kept free from buildings. This was the limit within 
which only the auspices could be tak<»n, and the most important 
religious rites be performed. The religion of Rome was eminently 
local, and this it was that made the city so long the real social centre 
of the empire. 

The Palatine and Aventine* are separated by a hollow called the 
Vallis IHurcia, through which flows a rivulet named by the ancients 
Aqua Ciabra, now Marrana. Heie, without the original walls, Ro- 
mulus is said to have placed his circus, called afterwards Maximus. 
He did not invite his Sabine neighbours within his enclosed fortress. 
The circus was an oblong space, encompassed with seats cut in the 
tiuf, rounded only at one end. It was 600 yards in length. At 
jater periods it was fitted with wooden and stone galleries, and mag- 
nificently decorated. The stream which now creeps through this 
area must either have been arched over, or carried by an artificial 
channel on one side of it. 

While the Palatine was thus occupied by the Latin, Etruscan, or 
mixed people to whom our legends give the name of Romans, the 
Quirinal, and possibly the Viminal and Esquiline also, were held by 

tru 
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Sabines. The Capitoline or Tarpeian seems to have ocen contested 
by them, the Romans, accordino- to the common accounts, being the 
fipt in possession of it. The two liostile tribes eventu,illy divider! 
file disputed si^-e between them, and the level space between all 
those hills became the common place of meeting of the united 
nation, the famous Forum Romanum. 

Of the foundation of cities on the Cselian and tlie Aventine dif- 
fcient accounts arc given. The Aventine at least seems to have been 
assigned to an outlying tribe politically dependent upon the Romans, 
but not admitted to full citi/enship with them. On this lull was the 
meeting of the giefit Latin confederacy unclei the }>ationageof the 
ooddess Duma, whose temple stood thioughout the peiiod of our 
history on its summit. The temple of Romulus, under the Sabine 
name of Quiiinus, Avas said to have been erected hy Numa upon the 
Quiiinal, which had been bcfoie called Agonus. The fortification 
of the Janiculum is asciibcd to Ancus, Avho is also supposed to have 
constructed the Mameitine prison, on the roith-east face of the 
Cajntoline 

The strongholds on these vaiious summits, including the smeller 
eminences of Cispins and Oppius, Avere first united by a common 
Avail by Servius 'lullius. Such was the onginal cit} of the se\en 
hills. Traces of this surrounding lampart, A^ery ancient and, no 
doubt, original, haA’e been presented in some places to recent ex- 
plorers. The rear of the Esquilme Avas defended b;^ an eaithen 
mound, knoAvn as the Agger Seivii, of Avhich some vestiges are still 
apparent. The heights of the Tarpeian lull, a precipitous projection 
from the Quiiinal, Avirh Avhich it Avas oiiginally connected by a de- 
piessed ridge, not le\eHed till tlie time of Tiiqan, Avere lofr, perhaps, 
to the strength of their natural defences. The stieam of the Tiber 
piotected the city on iho Avest The Jamcuhim Avas at fiist an un- 
connected outpost, but the rivei might be crossed by a Avooden 
bridge, the Sublician, placed under the care of ceitain piie^ts, wh^* 
thence derived, accoidmg to a specious et}mology, the name of 
Pontifices, or bridge-makei s. But the real Avord is more probably 
‘ Pompifices ’ This Avas the bridge cut doAvn behind the valiant 
Codes. It stood piobably just beneath the Aventine 

These combined villages lequiied a common citadel The Capi- 
toline or Tarpeian occupied tlie most prominem; position among the 
Hsven hills. It rises in tAvo summits, of which the noithern, or, moie 
exactly, the noi th-ea stern, is about thirty feet higher than the other. 
VTe may naturally suppose that this wcuild be the site selected for 
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the Arx, or citadel of Eome; but it may be alleged, on the other 
hand, that the southern height more immediately commands the 
Tiber, and faces the P^truscan border. The qiiebtian is still open to 
argument or conjecture, and the various texts which bear upon it 
have been diversely interpreted by divers modern critics. Not only 
so, but the point has become a matter of dispute between rival 
schools of antiquaries, and the judgment they have pronounced has 
fluctuated from one age to another. On many accounts the question 
still m agitation is among the most curious problems of its kind. It 
will probably find its solution at no distant date, and no prudent 
antiquary will venture at this moment to speak positively upon it , 
but the foregoing history has been written on the presumption, to 
which the latest inquirers generally lean, that the foundations of the 
Arx will one day be discovered on the northern summit. Which- 
ever was the site of the Arx, the opposite height of the same hill 
bore the august edifice of the Capitol, or the Capitoline temple. The 
great national divinities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, were here 
worshipped in three distinct cells, but all under one roof. It may 
be supposed that the retengular area of the temple, described to 
have measin ed about 200 feet each way, applies not to these tliree 
ceils alone, but to the precinct, inclosed by rows of columns, within 
which they stood. Upon this national temple the Romans lavished 
the most brilliant ornaments, but its proportions were by no means 
lofty ; and when it was burnt down, vhich happened to it more than 
once in the course of its history, superstition forbade them, though 
at the height of their pride and opulence, to increase the elevation. 
The depression between the two summits, which is known as the 
Intermontium, was occupied by many objects of historical interest ; 
among others, by the veneiable Asylum or sanctuary of Romulus. 
The area is now dignified by the equestrian statue of the most 
virtuous of the Romans, the emperor Marcus Aurelius. 

At a period of very great antiquity, populaiiy assigned to the 
reign of Tarquinius Piiscus, a great effort was made to dram off the 
waters of the interior of the city, and convey them beneath the soil 
to their natural outfall in the Tiber. The pools and marshes 
which formed themselves in the deep hollow of the Roman 
forum were collected in seveial channels and led into one princi- 
pal conduit, of solid masonry with a vaulted roof, which bore 
the name of the Cloaca Maxima, and discharged its contents into 
the river at the Forum Eoarium. The arch thiough which it 
reached the Tiber is still a conspicuous object on the river- bank. 
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jiiid may serve to prove that the level of the stream has risen pei haps 
a little, but at most a few feet only, during so many centuries. The 
ancient writers asserted that the vault of the Cloaca was high and 
wfde enough to admit a cart loaded with hay, and Agrippa, who 
caused it to be cleansed in the time of xiugustus, is said to have 
traversed it in a boat. Anothei stieam from beyond the Cselian, 
named by the ancients the Aqua Crabra, now Marrana, still trickles 
down the Vallis Murcia, diaining the slopes of the Palatine and the 
Aventine ; and this was led also in a stone channel into the river s 
hundred yards below the outlets of the Great Cloaca A further 
lemnant of the so-ct^lled kingly peiiod still existing is the Mamertiiia 
prison, under "the Capitoime. This structure is composed of im- 
mense blocks of the stone called peperino, and was at tiist supposed 
to have comprised only two chambers, one above the other ; but m 
lecent times more extensive woiks have been discovered, which 
may have been added at vaiious peiiods. There can be no doubt 
that this was the actual place of confinement of Jiiguitha, V cicingo- 
torix, and the Catiiinaiian conspirators. An ancient ecvjle.siasticnl 
tradition pietends that St Potei was als(f inqinsoned in it. The 
upper chamber has accordingly been fitted up as a Christian oratory, 
and a church has been erected above it. 

Among other incidents that point to a temporary decline of 
Pome in vigour and xesources we may remark that after the period 
of the Etruscan king^, or whoever were the builders of the Servian 
walls, the substi uctions of the hills, the Cloaca and the Maniertine, 
we meet with no more buildings of similar proportions, or in a 
similar style. The city of the Tarquins seems next to be occupied 
by a degenerate race, who erected their houses, and even tlieir 
temples, chiefly of wood or inferior brick, and thatched them with 
straw or shingles. The Forum was still at times a swamp, the clifls 
of the hills continued for the most part to be fringed with briars 
and brushwood, when tlie Gauls swept away the ancient city in one 
general conflagration. The Roman antiquaries might pretend, 
iiideed, at a much later period to point out the Ruminal fig-tree, 
the hut of HomuU^s, the temple of Vesta, and other relics of a 
primitive age, but the genuineness of these objects was belied by 
the most authentic history. After the great fire of the Gauls ihe 
city, we are told, was rebuilt in a hasty and irregular manner, 
without regard even to the old lines of the streets, or of the 
sowers beneath them. The lanes which choked the level spaces 
'And hollows were tortuous and narrow, with lofty houses obstructing 
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^lle light and air ; while the hills were for the most part occupied 
by the temples and public buildings^ or by the mansions and 
g<irdcns of the nobles. The groat men of the city coveted the 
loftiest and most airy situations, fioin which they could look do%ii 
upon the plebeian multitudes below, and from which they descended 
daily to the affairs of the Campus or the Forum, attended by their 
numerous escoit of slaves and clients. But on the lower levels the 
people regained their ascendancy, and requiied gioss flatteries, wdth 
largesses and other vulgar compliances, to engage their votes in the 
comitia. The names of several streets and alleys in the lower city 
are recorded, but hardly one is known to have Jed over tlie summit 
of any of the hills, which were generally scaled by stairs and acces- 
sible to foot-passengers only. This is a significant indication that 
the mass of the population was now confined — and, indeed, con- 
tinued always to be mostly confined — to the valleys. But, indeed, 
in all Rome there was at this time only one street that deserves the 
name of an avenue, and which offered a common thoroughfare fcr 
men, horses, and vehicles. This was the line along which the pro- 
cession of the tiiumphs passed ; and it was for this and other sacred 
ceremonies that its width and stiaight alignment were maintained. 
The august procession was formed in the Campus Martins, without 
the walls. Entering the city at the Porta Triiiinphalis, between the 
Capitoline and the Tiber, such being, perhaps, tlie name specially 
given on these occasions to the gate called otherv/i.^e Flumentana, 
the victorious general was conducted, at the head of his tioops, his 
trophies, and his captives, acioss the Velabrum into the Circus 
Maximus, and so, following, it is supposed, the exact line of the 
ancient pomoeriuin, along the valley which separates the Palatine 
from the Caslian. The arch of Constantine stands at the spot 
where his route turned again sharply to the left, and climbed the 
gentle slope of the Velia, and here it was again spanned in imperial 
times by the arch of Titus. Fioni this elevation he came in sight 
of the Arx and temple of Jupiter. Thence he descended, keeping 
on the right side of the Forum, to the foot of the Capitoline, where 
also the arch of Severus spanned his road at the point; where he 
turned once more to ascend the face of the hill. The Clivus Capi- 
tolinus was bordered by various temples, and led through the Porta 
Pandana into the sacred inclosure. This road was dignified with 
the name of the Via Sacra. The Appian Way, which branched off 
from it, and issued from the city at the Porta Capena, was first 
paved m J12 b.c., and the Flaminian, which led in the opposite 
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direction noitli, in 220. It \^as not till 174 tlat the pavement wns 
ex.oiided into the Jieait of the ciry to the Golden Milestone, the 
point at the foot of the Cnpitolino, liom whicli Angii'^tus intended, 
it "Is said, to measure the ronds ol the cnipue It seems, howevei, 
that the meat-iiiement coiitmued still to L-e taken, as ol* old, from 
the gates of the Servian wall. The pavement of the Sacied Way, 
uonsi&ung of laige angular hloekb ol basaltic lava, may still be 
seen at variou> spots al ing its couise , and the lines of several stieets 
in other paits of the city aie detected at this day by the similar 
vork upon which the labouiers strike liom time lo time in their 
excavations. 

Of all the localities of Rome during the caily republic the 
Forum Romaimm alone admits of any specific topogiaphicai account, 
liiis open space, appropiiaied to the civic bu.^iue.ss ol the Roman 
people, lay at the foot of the Capitol me, and teached to tlie slope of 
the Velia, nearly coveiing the area of the modem Campo Vaccino. 
The Italian autiquaiies inclined till lecently to give it a lateral 
extension, between the Capitolme and the Pakuine. in ^lie direction 
of the Veiabruin; but the discoveiy of tbe Basilica Julia, wheie 
previouvsly stood the Sempronia, wbich must luue confined it cn 
this side, induces them now to modify ibis liypotliesis. The oblong 
space above indicated, nan owing as it approached the Veha, was 'u- 
ciosed north and south by the lines of the Sacred and tbe Xew Way. 
Along these stood lows of open boollis or shops, fronted by stone 
piliais; the southern row was intenupted by tbe hou^c of Numa, 
the temple of Vesta, and possibly that of Castor and Pollux. An 
altar near the centre of this area marked the site of tlie Cuitian 
Pool, which m early times had been a mere swamp ; and three sacred 
trees, a wild vine, a fig, and an obve, weie cai^eiully preseived or 
renewed baid by, stid showing that the spot bad been foimeily a 
jungle. Tbe Poium was early decorated with siuue statu(‘s of illus- 
tiious citizens, of wood, perhaps, rathei than of maible. The Coiiii- 
tiiiin, an open platform raised a few steps above the Foium, the 
tneeting-place of the patricians, and was furnished with a hall or 
cuiia-, opposite lo which, but elected upon the platform, stood the 
ro&tia, or pulpit, from winch the orators addressed them. The 
Comitiuni may best be placed at the northern angle of the Forum, 
beneath the slope of the Capitolme. C Gracchus was the fust to 
I urn in his public harangues from the patricians m the Comitiuin to 
tlio commons on the lower level of the Fouim, and the direction of 
this pulpit was changed accordingly. The luinc of i ostia was gi \eii 
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to it in the sixth centuiy of the city, when it was adorned by Duilius 
with the brazen be<iks, or rostra, of tlie Cartlniginian vessels, but 
remains of more than one such structure have been found nigh ai 
hand, set up perhaps at different periods. 

While the houses of the nobles were generally placed on the 
Palatine or the Caslian, or in the Caiinie, on the slope of tin 
Esquiline, the dwellings of the poor plebeians thronged the principal 
seats of traffic, the le^el of the Velabrum on the one, and of the 
Suburra on the other side of the Forum The mansions, however, 
of the nobles weie frequently suriounded by the cabins of their 
dependents lesting against their walls, and fcjiming one block of 
buildings with them. A single house, standing by itself, was styled 
a domus; a cluster of duellings, such as has been just described, an 
insula^ or island ; but the little cabins which went to make up the 
aggregate insula were often loosely denominated insulce themselves. 
The architecture of these buildings w^as rude and massive; the 
houses of the great were castles rather than villas. It was not till 
the introduction of the Greek taste that they received at the hands 
of Gieek artists the decorations for which they might be after- 
waids famous. But the Homans reserved the columns and friezes 
of Hellenic art for the exteiior of their temples and the interior 
adornment of their clioicest dwellings. The temjile witli its Ionic 
01 Corinthian poiti CO was often plain and dark within; the house, 
florid with mouldings and encrusted with marbles inside, might 
present only bare, unsightly walls to the spectator from without. 

The public amusements of the Homans weie conseciated to re- 
ligion ; and next to the temples we may refer to tiie theatres of the 
city. The fiist scenic repi eser.tations at Home were derived, not 
from the Greeks, but from the Etruscans, and the first theatres 
were constructed before the introduction of Giecian models. The 
Romans, indeed, had little opportunity for excavating the theatre 
or the ciiciis out of the solid rock. It was not till they had arrived 
at a high pitch of luxury and extravagance that they undertook to 
erect edifices of stone capacious enough to accommodate large 
portions of the population. The first permanent theatre of stone 
was that of the great Pompeius, which was placed in the Campus 
I^Iartius, as the common resort for popular amusement. It was 
surrounded with groves and porticos, and was combined with a 
temple, to which the seats of the theatre formed a magnificent 
ascent. The consul Flammius built a second circus, also in the 
Cam|us, below the Caoitoline. In this quarter stood also the Sej^ta^ 
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or pt)iii"g- booths of the Roman pGO])le, ^\hon they met in their 
mililaiy oiganization Ijy classes to elect their magistrates; and 
hf'ie also, in the temple of Beliona, the inipeiator met the Senate on 
lug retiiiii from service abroad before hen as admitted into the city. 
The meetings of the Senate weio sometimes held in the temple ol: 
Concoid, beneath the Capitoiine ; sometimes in the Cuiia Hosniia, 
^ Inch also skii ted the Forum ; sometimes m halts or temples oiit- 
sido tlie \\alls Dniing iho iabt century of the Free State tlie 
election of basilicas, or halls for public biismes'^, and of piivaro 
palaces, as ^\ell as ol temple^ went on with mcrcasing magnificence, 
and was generally the -woik of pin ate liboiahty. Tlie greatest 
nobles kuiabed thefr enormous fortunes in such constiuctions, by 
^\hic]i they gained the favoui and suffiages of the multitude. The 
mansions of C. Octavius, of iEni liras Scaurii^;, of CTassus the 
orator, and of Catulus the piince of the Senate, aie sjiecilied as 
among the finest of their day ; but these were speedily eclipsed by 
those of Crassus the iich^ of L^'pidus, consul in b c. 78, and otheio. 
Tlie house of Lepidns was adorned vnth a pi ofiis'on of Numidian 
ruaiblcs, and wms estoGmed the most splendid of that time in 
ibmie , but the discmery of the magnificence of the Ptolemies 
and other Eastein j)Oten tales gave a ficsh impulse to the ^a^te for 
palatial decoration, and within thirty five yeais, according to Pliny, 
the house oi Lepidus was outshone by a bundled rivals. The 
gaidens of Lucullus and Sadust may be mentioned among the chief 
monuments of tins ad\anciiig hixuiy. The latter stood on the 
PmcLm hill, ne<u the Poita Salara, and continued to hold a higli 
place among the ornaments of the city throughout the period of 
the tmpeiors 

Among the most remarkable features of Roman aichitectuie 
were the aqueducts, which furnished the city wdth water from 
distant souices, for the abundant but tin bid supply of the Tiber 
itself was eaily rejected. Two of these watercourses 'were con- 
structed under the republic, the Aqua Appia, by Appius Caacus, m 
312 B.C., and the Amo Vetus, as it was called (275), by Curiiia 
Dentatiis. The first of these was led from a spiing on the road tc 
Prieneste, seven or eight miles from tlie city, to tlie Salinse outside 
the Poita Trigemina, beneath the Avon tine; but the stream had 
fieen conveyed in leaden pipes undeigiound as far as the Poita 
Capena, fiom whence it required only iw^elvc aiches to carry it 
within the city. The second was brought from beyond Tibui, on 
the ii'tei Amo, and was also ;ed undergroimd, with many wunduigs^ 
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a (li&tance of forty- three miles. This, too, entered the city at the 
Esqiiiline on a row o£ arches for above 200 paces. To these weie 
added during the period of the free state tlie Marcia and the 
Tepula, and again the Julia by Agiippa under Augustus. TI:mse 
last three aqueducts were led in separate canals on the same row of 
arches for several miles fiom the hill country to the east, and entered 
the city together at the Poita Tiburtina (S. Loienzo). Augustus 
executed other works of the same kind, for which the increasing 
auinber of baths, as well as the still inci easing population, created 
further demand. The Aqua Claudia, commenced by Caligula, was 
the loftiest and noblest of all these structuies.^ The list eventually 
extended to fourteen, and their destruction one by "one under the 
ravages of the barbarians marks significantly the decline of the city 
both in luxuiy and numbeis. Some remains of these great struc- 
tures, which reached in more than one direction for several miles 
across the Campagna, are still among the most striking ruins of the 
ancient world. 

The tribune Saturninus was blockaded in the Capitoline in the 
year b.o. 100. He was reduced to surrender by cutting the pipes 
which supplied the fortiess, and no injury was done to the build- 
ings. The great temple of Jupiter was less fortunate when, during 
the wars of Marius and Sulla, it fell a prey to the flames with other 
adjacent edifices. Sulla undertook the auspicious task of restoration. 
He robbed the Oiympieum at Athens of several columns which had 
been prepared for it ; but he had not the good fortune to complete 
his own work. Catiilus, prince of the Senate, and the most vene- 
rated of his countrymen at that epoch, was chosen for the honour of 
finishing the design. He was allowed to engrave his own name 
upon the entablature of the temple. Catiiius added to the splendour 
both of the materials and of the architectural decorations j but he 
was forbidden by the pontiffs to make any change either in its 
ground plan or its ancient proportions. Hence, though conspi- 
cuous from its high and isolated position, and ever the centre of 
religious inteiest to the whole Roman people, the Capitol was 
neither lofty nor spacious, nor do we ever find it extolled for the 
grandeur of its dimensions. Catulus rebuilt also the Tabularium 
between the Aix and the Temple, and his name inscribed upon it 
has actually been dlscoveied among its ruins in modern times* 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

HiJiry of the City of Rome — 2. Period of the empire — Extension of the 
iiomaii forum by Julius Caesar — Augustus continues the embellishment of 
the city— Materials of the buildings of Rome — The house of Augustus on 
the Palatine — Enlargement of the palace by Tiberius and Caligula — Cali- 
gula’s bridge across the Velabrum — The ‘Golden house’ of Nero — Burning 
cipd rebuilding of the city — Vespasian restores the Capitol and erects the 
Colosseum — Baths and Arch of Titiis— Equestrian statue of Domitian — 
Buildings of Trajan and Hadrian — Columns of Trajan and the Antonines — 
Sepnzonium of Severus — Baths of Caracalla — W<ills of Aurelian — Temple 
of the Sun — Constrf'ctions of Maxentius and Constantine — Repair of the 
Trails by Honorius — Extent and population of the city — Decline of Rome 
after the building of Constantinople — Rome pillaged by Alarm, captured by 
Gen'^ei’ic and by Ricimer — Temples converted into Christian churches— 
Rome eventually rained by the loss of its population. 

^VITR the constructions of Julius Ca'sar at the closing period of the 
rcpuldic coniiuences a new era in the history of the city. A con- 
scious and deliberate design becomes apparent for the embellishment 
of Romo, and its transformation from the stronghold of an Italian 
ti’ibe into the imperial residence of a ruler of nations 

Cscsitr was the first who conceived the idea of enlarging tlic in- 
t/eiior accommodation of tlie foiinii and the public buildings by 
which it was surrounded. In just accoi dance with the spiiit wliich 
be brought to the extension of the suffrage and the incorporation of 
the prox'inces, he added a new forum, wbicli he called the Julijui, to 
the Roman, thus almost doubling the area in which the people might 
meet for the transaction of civil affairs This addition was made on 
tlie north-eastern side, and it swept away a mass of wretched build- 
ings that crowded the gorge of the Suburra at the foot of the three 
Sabine hills. It wms not possible, indeed, to combine the two open 
spaces in one, for the basilica of AEmilius stood between them; but 
tlie access from the one to the other was made sufficiently practicable, 
and thenceforth succeeding emperors, acting on the same grand 
design, added foium to forum in the same direction, till from the 
T eha to the Campus Martius the citizen might march upon continuous 
pavements of cut stone, intersected by innumerable ai cades and 
decorated with a variety of halls and temples. 

The forum of Julius was graced with his temple to Venus ^the 
Ancestiess, before wdiich stood a curious equestrian statue of him- 
eeif. The horse on which his figure was placed had a monstrous 
fore- ho of, similar, it was said, to a human foot, and the popular stoi^r 
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intimated that it was modelled from the animal which the dictator 
had actually been wont to ride. But in fact both horse and rider 
had been cast in bronze by Lysippus for the Grecian Alexander, 
and had been appropriated, with the substitution of a new ii^^ad 
only, to the Konian conqueror. Such lepresentations of horses and 
bulls are, in fact, no other than the Persian emblems of strength and 
royal authority. The basilica of Julius, between the Forum and 
the Velabrum, replaced very nearly that of T. Sempronius at the 
same spot. It continued to be a useful as well as a handsome orna- 
ment of the city down to late ages. Its basement has been discovei ed 
within the last few years. The bold design which tlie same great 
improver contemplated of tiuming the course of the JTiber nearer to 
the foot of the Vatican hill, and so enlarging the area of the Cam- 
pus, needs only be mentioned, as further evidence of the necessity 
he felt for giving more freedom of movement to the pent-up popu- 
lation of the still increasing city. IIis premature death frustrated 
its execution, nor w^as it again taken up at any later period. On 
the spot where the dictator’s body was consumed, in front of the 
temple of Vesta and the Regia of the chief pontiff, in which he 
resided, an heroiim or small chapel was promptly erected to his 
divinity. This was afterwards enlarged, and became a temple, con- 
spicuous from its position if not from its magnificence. The spot 
must have been two hundred yaids in advance of the modern church 
of S. Francesca Romana, where it faced the Capitol and the great 
national temple of Jupiter. 

The architectural plans of Julius Cajsar gave a strong imj^ulse as 
well as a special direction to the policy of his successors. The idea 
of enlarging and embellishing the city, of restoring old buildings 
and erecting new, became fixed in the minds, not perhaps of the 
emperors only, but of the civic authorities who worked under them ^ 
and for them. The taste for building was national, and was now to 
be gratified without stint. Augustus undei’took, in the first place, a 
complete restoration of the sacred edifices, large and small, which 
had fallen into general decay during the troubles of the civil wars, 
and in the common decline of religious sentiment. To these he 
added many temjfies of his own, of which the most impoitant were 
that to Mars Ultor, in the centre of the new forum which he added 
to the Julian, and of Apollo on the Palatine. The portico of Oc- 
tavia, the theatre of Marcellus, the mausoleum assigned to the Julian 
family in the Campus l^Iartius, were others of his special works- 
The population which had been dispossessed of its dwellings to make 
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loom for the new fonim seems to have migrated westwaid, and 
spread over the rear of the Esquiline and the Ctehan. The Campus, 
v^hich IS the most crowded portion of modern Rome, was kept for 
tlio most part free fiom such encroachments; but the exeicisesof the 
citizens became gradually more and moie confined ; after the time 
i)f Augustus they probably ceased altogether, and the broad space 
between the Capitol and the Flaminiaii gate, the Pincian hill and the 
Tiber, was invaded by numerous public consti notions of the largest 
proportions and the greatest splendour. Eminent among these weie 
tlie theatie of Statilius Tamms, and the Pantheon of Agrippa, with its 
baths, halls, and porticos stretching in vaiious directions. The long 
pomp of the tiyumph, thieading the stiaight road from the Flaminian 
gate to the Capitol ine, between two rows of sumptuous edifices, re- 
splendent with marble, brass, and gold, has been more than once 
represented to us as among the grandest spectacles of the Roman 
ivoi Id. 

Augustus continued building and rebuilding for a space of nearly 
fifty years. He could say at the close of his caieer that he ‘found 
the city of brick and left it of marble.’ Apart from all idietorical 
ornament, let us consider w'hat this may mean. The earliest struc- 
tures m Rome had been confined, besides private dwellings of straw 
and ivood, to “walls cf laige squared blocks of the sandstone named 
tufa, quarried in the hills of Rome itself. The fragments of wall, 
ascribed by the most sanguine antiquarians to the commencement of 
the legal period, are of this domestic material. The Roman masons 
next extended their operations to some of the neighbouring cliffy, 
fiom vrhich they extracted the stone called peperino, a sandstone 
also, but differing in some respects from tufa. This material w^as 
employed also upon the walls of the Etruscan dynasty, and the sub- 
structions of the Capitoline and other hills of the city. It was 
epphed, no doubt, to the temples of that period also, but of these no 
remains can now be discoveied. With the republic, it is said, came 
in the age of brick, which continued for centuries to supply the 
piincipal material for buildings, both public and domestic. The 
invention of the arch mainly depended for its success upon the use 
of brick, and the convenience and readiness with which the brick 
arch could be multiplied from space to space earned everything 
before them. Temples and palaces as well as solid walls were sus- 
pondod upon arches ; streams of ivater were conveyed on arches ; long 
lines of arcades were extended from KStreet to street and from hill to hill 
Pi hate dwellings were reared with ma.nj storeys, and where they 
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could abut against the cliiF behind they rose perhaps to considerable 
elevations, like some ancient houses in our medieval cities. Augustus 
decreed that no such house should exceed seventy feet in height. 
This, however, was but a small step in the transformation wdii^ih 
was no\v commencing in the construction of the city and its dwell- 
mgs While the older edifices still presented their lofty gables in 
brick, or more commonly in wood, projecting over the narrow 
streets, the newer quaiters were laid out in broader ways, with 
lower houses in the Grecian fashion, faced at least with stone. The 
travertine, or limestone of Tivoli, a kind of marble, was used to a 
great extent to cover the plain brickwork of^the frugal citizcn- 
biiilders. The new forums of the impel ial period prs^sented all the 
featuies of the august capitals of Egypt and Syiia, with their long 
columnar frontages, and marked hoiizontal lines of aichitecture. 
The new temples which graced the summits of all the hills, and 
skirted their ridges, imparted to the whole city an air of luxinious 
decoration, while the ancient walls of Serviiis and the kings before 
him were swept away or hidden uiit of sight by a generation which 
had ceased to contemplate an hostile attack as possible. The primi- 
tive city within the Servian fortifications had been divided into 
four quarteis. These Augustus distributed again into six, and to 
these six he added eight moie, which extended in all directions be- 
} ond them. It seems probable that these fourteen quarters occupied 
pretty exactly the space which was afterwards inclosed in strong 
foitifications by Aiirelian, and these again are nearly co-limitaneoiia 
with the walls now existing. But how this area was defined by 
Augustus IS not asceitained ; whether it was encircled in his time 
by the pomoerium, or sacred limit, marked out by bound-stones or 
cippi, or by an agger or other slight defensive woik. Whatever 
was the line of demarcation, it comprehended, no doubt, all the 
continuous buildiuga which had grown up at this period around the 
earlier city, together with considerable spaces reserved for public 
and private gardens. 

The house which Augustus himself first occupied on the Palatine 
was the modest mansion of a noble but not illustrious family. It 
had belonged to the orator Hoitensius, and was purchased by the 
emperor, after he had risen to greatness, as a suitable residence for 
a citizen who affected model ation in everything. The citizens, 
however, were not content. The Senate added to it some lai'ger 
chambers, no doubt for their prince’s use on public occasions. Both 
the original dwelling and these additions to it may be tiaced at the 
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present day. They occupy the ridge of the, hill which faces the 
(Japitolinej to^vards the noithern corner, which Avas supposed to be 
the site of the primitive residence ot Romulus. The Roinans "weio 
careful also to mark the place where their favourite sovereign was 
born, in a lane called the Capita Bubula, close to the modern church 
of S.. Teodoro. From the time of Augustus the Palatiurn, or im- 
perial residence, continued to encroach upon the summit of the hili. 
Tiberius extended it along the western side, Caligula carried his 
additions still further, and advanced it towards the Forum. At the 
northern angle he connected it with tlie temple of Castor and Pollux, 
which he contiived^to use as a vestibule to it, and from the same 
spot he threw his famous bridge across the Velabrum, to give access 
fiom his residence to the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline. This 
seems to have been a structure of gigantic piopoitions. He may 
have been urged to it by the accounts he had received from his 
associate, king Agrippa, of the bridge by wdiich the palace of Herod 
was connected with the Temple at Jerusalem. The bridge seems to 
haA e been constructed of brick, faced, no doubt, Avith travertine, 
and to have been of great height, carried as it A\'as over the top of 
the original dA\'eliing of Augustus. It appears indeed that a similar 
arcade had already been thrown over the valley between the Pala- 
tine and the Cselian, and that both Avere made serviceable in con- 
veying water from the fountains to the intei ior lulls of the city. 
But if this be so, it is certain that both these aqueducts were de- 
stroyed at a very early period. T1 e bridge of Caligula, which Avas, 
perhaps, a lofty viaduct connecting the hails and temples between the 
palace and the Capitol, was SAA^ept aAvay without compunction on the 
fall of its designer. There remain on the face of the Palatine some 
indications of Avhat may have been the spring of the first arch, and 
the foundations of other piers may possibly belong to it , but all 
further ti ace of it has utterly disappeared. 

The conceptions of Nero Avere still grander and more extrava- 
gant. Alter commencing a temple to Claudius on the Ccelian he 
suspended or pulled doAAm his AAmrk, m order to erect on the spot a 
ncAv wing to the irnpeiial residence. No doubt he connected the 
tAvo Avith an arcade ; possibly be adapted that which has just been 
mentioned to the purpose he had in view. He Avent on to connect 
the Palatine in a similar Avay Avith the Esquiline, and commenced 
some magnificent constructions on the site of tbe villa of IMsecenas, 
Thus tlie spot on Avliich the Colosseum stands became the centie of 
the three great members of the imperial residence, and liere he 
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erected a vestibule or grand entrance, and placed a colossal statue of 
(iimself in front of it. Within the vast space thus enclosed he laid 
out gardens and parks, with their appropriate lakes or fish-ponds. 
But various thoroughfares must have been left for the use of^the 
citizens in a range of buildings which, as the Homans, with pardon- 
able exaggeration, complained, ‘ embraced the whole city.’ These 
vi'orks, however, were yet unfinished when they were interrupted by 
the great fire, the most important era m the history of the city. The 
conflagration commenced near the Porta Capena, and was carried by 
the wind along the course of the two valleys which divide the Palatine 
horn the Cgelian and the Aventine. It was neat arrested till the two 
streams of fire met again in the Forum or the Velabrurfi. Thus it com- 
pletely encircled the central hill, and swept at the same time the bases 
of the slopes that surrounded it. A second conflagration, a few days 
later, rushed with a change of wind in an opposite direction from the 
foot of the Piiician towards the Capitoline. Of the fourteen regions 
lour, it is said, were wholly consumed, and seven others more or less 
injured ; three only escaped without damage. Generally the lower 
paits of the city, the old plebeian qnaiters, suffered more than the ele- 
vations. The buildings on the Capitoline were untouched ; those on 
tlie Palatine only partially damaged ; but the ancient monuments of 
the republic in the Siiburra, the Forum, and the Velabrum were swept 
entirely away. Space and opportunity were now presented for tlie 
reconsti iiction of Pome in the fashionable style of Greece and Asia, 
and the eagerness with which Nero improved the occasion in the 
taste of the day lent a colour to the current imputations again^^t 
him, of having himself kindled the dames, or at least forbidden 
their extinction 

With the aid of his accomplished architects, Severus and Celer,^ 
Nero nndeitook to rebuild his capital after the manner of an Eastern 
autocrat. The varied levels of the site of Rome, although by this 
time much less marked than they had originally been, still forbade 
the extension of the new streets in the rectangular style of the chief 
Oriental cities, v hich had risen at the command of the sovereign and 
by a single architectural effort. Modem cities may be planned, but 
ancient cities have always grown and developed. The avenues of 
restored Rome were now widened and straightened as far as was 
piacticablc; tlie great blocks of houses were generally encompassed 
by colonnades ; the height of private dwellings diminished. Brick 
was stili in constant use, and the brickwork of the age of Nero is 
accounted the most wtilmanlike of any; nevertlieless, it was most 
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commonly coated with stone, and the basements at least even of 
plebeian cabins were constructed, as a rule, of the costlier material. 
Idle old inhabitants complained of the loss of their lofty houses and 
nap’ow alleys, which afforded shade from the sun and shelter fi om 
the winds. They were right, perhaps, in alleging that the architec- 
tuie of Egypt and Syria was ill-suited to the variable climate of 
Rome. But the impeiial caprice, which coincided, no doubt, with 
ilm general taste of the day, seems to have been carried out effec- 
tually, and the city of the Ceesars assumed under Nero’s auspices * 
new and even a foreign aspect. 

At the same time the emperor carried on the completion of Ida 
Golden House,^as he styled the enormous and highly-embellished 
residence he had heaped together, and in which he said that he was 
at last lodged as a man should be.’ Jle constructed also a ciiciia 
on the Vatican slope for the amusement of the people as well as hia 
own private entertainment, for w^e now enter upon the period when 
the greatest architectural additions to the city began to be planned 
for the use of the sovereign people itself. The earlier empeiois had 
erected their halls and temples to magnify the state, their palaces to 
magnify themselves and their own office ; but the Flavian dynasty felt 
the necessity of conciliating its subjects in the city, and proceeded to 
consult their pride and pleasure by the construction of places of 
amusement and relaxation. Vespasian pulled down the greater pait 
of the Golden House, and replaced it with sumptuous buildings for 
general use. The Flavian amphitheatre or Colosseum occupied, as 
we have seen, its central sjiace ; the baths of Titus covered the brow 
of^the Esquiline; the portion of the palace which embraced the 
Cailian and stood on the site of the Claudian temple was appro- 
priated to other buildings, connected wdth the shows of the amphi- 
■tlu'atre. Vespasian and Titus were content to shrink themselves 
within moderate dimensions, wdiile they left the people, by whose 
goodwill they reigned, in ostensible possession of the most gorgeous 
structures of their common city. 

The civil wars which ensued upon the death of Nero are memo- 
rable in the history of the city from the burning of the Capitol, the 
narrative of which shows that the Arx had become wholly un- 
tenable, and was held of no account in the defence of the position. 
VevSpaMan undeitook as a public duty the restoration of the national 
temple, and was now^ allowed to raise its elevation, but not to cnlaige 
its foundations Tlie restoration was hardly completed wlien the 
edifice was ap^ain damaged by an accidental fire, and the lepansof 
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Domitian seem to have beeu still more splendid. The gilding^ol 
the roof alone cost a sum which may well have been enormous;, but 
the positive statement that it amounted to 12,000 talents, or nearly 
three millions sterling, must be rejected as simply incredible. The 
equestrian statue which this emperor erected in his own honour in 
the centre of the Roman forum possesses special interest from the 
description of the poet Statius, which assists us in determining some 
inipoitant sites around it. These verses have been often appealed 
to for the evidence they apparently give of the position of the temple 
of Vespasian beneath the Capitol ; but this is one of the points of 
Roman topography which seems destined to l^e settled and again 
unsettled with each succeeding generation of antiquarians. 

But though Domitian was not back%vard in magnifying hia 
father, his brother, and himself, he too studied to ingratiate himself 
with the citizens, and instituted many shows, games, and prizes for 
iheir entertainment. To satisfy the lower tastes of the people was 
i t'cognised by succeeding emperors as an effectual means of govern- 
ment. Nerva and Tiajan made new additions to the forums ; the 
aiea which was inclosed by the colonnades of Trajan, adorned with 
hi^ temple, his arch, and the graceful pillar surmounted by his 
statue, was thenceforth regarded as the noblest monument of the 
city. This foium connected the interior of the city with the Campus 
Martins beyond the walls, for which purpose its designer levelled 
the ridge, which dowm to that late peiiod had still muted the Qui- 
rmal with the Capitol. The principal works of Hadrian, after the 
completion of the forum of Trajan, ivere the temple of Venus and 
Rome, with two cells placed back to back, the largest of all th(f 
sacred edifices of the ‘city, and the colossal mausoleum which he 
erected lor his own sepulchre, that of Augustus being already full, 
beyond the Tiber. The Mole of iladi lan, as this building was popu- 
larly designated, was connected with the Campus by the Pons iElras, 
now the bridge of S. Angelo. 

The fashion of erecting commemorative columns, begun by 
Trajan, was followed by both the Antonines. That of Pius Avas, 
indeed, of much smaller proportions. Its fiaginents have been dis- 
covered in modem times, and the base alone has been placed in the 
gardens of the Vatican. The column of Aurelius stili stands, aiuV 
forms one of the most conspicuous objects of modern Rctme, Under 
Commodus the city suffered again from fire. Severus erected the 
Septizoniura, a laige edifice, raised on seven ranges of cohimnsj the 
object and furthei character of. v^^hich arc unknoAvn to us. The trp 
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umphal arch of tins inipeiator, at the foot of the Capitol, faces that 
of Titus on the Velia ; both of tlieni impressive monuments of the 
/nilitary greatness of tlie empire, for Severiis was the conqueror of 
Britain, and Titus the conqueror of Palestine. The Antonine Bath'^, 
which exceeded in extent even those of Titus, occupied a iaige area 
beyond the Poita Capena, and we may infer, perhaps, that the popu- 
lation was not then densely located in that southern quarter, llie 
work is commonly ascribed to Antoninus Caracalla; possibly it was 
tinished by xilexander Severus. The series of aqueducts intio- 
duced into the city was completed by the Aqua Alexandrina 
of this latter ernpeior, by which tliese baths are supposed to 
have been supplied. Alexander constructed also a new circus 
in the Campus i\[artiiis, the limits of which are still defined 
by the inclosure of the Piazza Navona. The city had arrived at 
the height of Its external splendour, and also of its population, 
though Its actual wealth and lesourcos had begun already to decline, 
when a sudden alaini fiom the incursion of the Allonianni into 
Italy induced Aureluin m the third century to secure it by a line ot 
regulai fortifications. The widls, which still exist, reveal the date 
of their original construction to ex[)erienced eyes by their materials 
and inasoniy. They have siififered repealed injuries, and have been 
levelled at vaiious points; but, restored and lepaiied iii successiie 
ages, they still seem to inaik not only the line occupied by Aurehan, 
but that which had been already suggested to him by eaithwoiks of 
a much earlier date. The wails of Aurelian, according to our latest 
aiitlioi ities, must not be regarded as a new ciicumvallation. They 
eomprehend, indeed, pretty exactly the whole of the foui teen regions 
of Augustus, the space which almost three centuiies eailier was con- 
sidered to belong to the city of Koine. The extent of these walls 
measures about 12^ of our English miles, and this closely corre- 
B}»onds with the statement of Plmy, that the m^nia of the city em- 
braced a circuit of 13 m. p. These tncenia cannot apply to the niu?ms 
of Servius, which measured eight miles onl 3 q and must plainly be 
referied to the outer lines, less defined and regular, as they existed 
under the early emperors. The same word is used in a more 
general sense for the buildings of a city, especially such as are con- 
tinuous, and in either sense it may adeqimtely represent the extent 
of the city, wiiether under Augustus or Aurelian. 

is important to observe that the buildings of Rome in the 
third century did not materially exceed those which already existed 
in the first. The city was in some parts more densely built, and 
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doubtless still more densely populated at the later period than at th« 
earlier. The green meadows of the Campus liad nearly disappeared, 
but the buildings in that quarter were still almost wholly of a pubhn 
::hara 3 ter. The extrusion of the people from the interior of the city 
held diffused them over the exterior hills; nevertheless, even here 
va.',t spaces were still occupied by the gardens of the gieat nobility, 
and every generation bad witnessed ficsh additions to the temples, 
halls, baths, a^^d other public edifees, which covered apparently a 
largei proportion of the whole aiea at Rome riian in any other city 
vith wluch we can compare it. The density of piivate dwellings ih 
acxy of our medigeval cities, or even in London or Paris at the present 
day, IS certainly beyond comparison greater than it ever was at 
Rome. The emperois seem to have experienced no difficulty in 
clearing ground for their enormous constructions But, to take a 
single example, the area of Rome is less than three times that of 
modern Fioience, and was smely far less closely packed with houses. 
But tht; population of Florence was not long since estimated at le'-s 
than 3 00,000. If the one was not more densely populated tlian the 
other, Rome in the time of Augustus or of Aurehan would hardly 
have exceeded the number of 300,000. 

A similar comparison with some other crowded cities, such as 
Liverpool or Naples, would lead us to very similar results. Doubt- 
less it is impossible to admit the precise conclusion to which tins 
would seem so directly to point* The explicit statements we have 
received of the numbers of the urban citizens, tliougli their exact 
meaning still admits of question, making a fair allowance for the 
women and the slaves, are utterly irreconcileable with it. The le- 
corded numbers of the actual dwellings, the domiis and the ivsvhr^ 
at a later period, and the analogy also of some other great capitals 
of antiquity, suggest undoubtedly a much larger population If 
Bureau de la I\Iaile has ventured to limit it, at its gie<itest height, to 
500,000, Gibbon deemed 1,200,000 a fair hut moderate estimate, 
while Bunsen raised it without hesitation to nearly tivo millions. 
But whatever we may say of other bases of calculation the measuiG 
of space is at least incontrovertible ; for it must be distinctly iindei- 
stood that Rome was not surrounded with suburbs in the modern 
sense; the roads leading to the city were lined with several row's of 
sepulchres; the spaces between them may have contained a few 
sulnirban villas, but there is no mention, nor aie there any traces, of 
tewns or villages approaching to the walls. Of the density of the 
population of ancient Rome we possess no available measure. 
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Very close!} p.ic1<ed it doubtless wiis, for the lieids of slaves were 
stowed away regal dless of all decency axid conilort ; vast numbera 
even of the poorer citizens lived in the stieets all day, and Jay down 
in the poichea at night. On tlie whole, tlio computations alkged ('ii 
fiii ^ide-^ aie little moie tlnin one guess ngainsr anotlni ; ne may ’oe 
coiitont to "tiike a balance botwidcn liio most jdausibjc of .^eveial, aiid 
set GUI own tigiuc at one million. 

liom the tune of lU. Anieiuisthe itonnin ^^Glid was v*sitc;d by a 
succession of pesiilonccs, r hicli, it may be imposed, .voidd iiul nio^t 
hoaviiv o-^ ihe aiea-. of (ieiisest {jopu la tion '‘V e may believe, howovei , 
tliat ^\^cltevel los*^ Home sustained Jiom tins cause d’umg cue centurv 
V, nieh followed^, it wd'uld be compensated by the ciowding u'to it oi the 
jmpo\ eri^hed people fiom the countiy beyond The constant dole 
(.fcin'iiby which the cinzens wtie snjjpoited kejitupthe numDemar 
tliG capital, wdiile it diaiiv'd Italy and even the piovmces, Hdiat- 
c\ej was the decline of the population ot the nmpue at that time m 
j K'oiess, the imperial city would be the last spot to Jeei it. The fiist 
pi eat blow that w'as stiiick at it'^ numbeis was tlie building of Coii- 
stantmojde. Many oi the wealthiest families then qintted the Tiber 
lor the Bospoius, and earned with them tlicir tioops of clients and 
bimilies of slaves. The pu»ve}ois to w'eaitli migiated along with it« 
jjossessors. The soiviie jiopulation had iiow^ ceased to diaw lecnnts 
fiom successful fiontier wais, and in tlie general decay of aflluence 
to lireed tliem became utreil\ nnpiofitablc. Still the constuiction of 
splendid cditices continued even aitci the age oi Sen o- us. Ainehank 
temple of the Sun was of colosaal piopoifcnms The icmaiiis oi the 
g’tat basilica on tlie Yclia attest the giandeur of the woik of Mav- 
nilius com]iieted by Coii'^tantine. The aicli of Gallienus, and 
that of Ccaistan line himself, deem <iteJ thtuigli it is with sculptures 
idled from carliei niOinimenN, sl’ow that the tiadiiion of victory and 
timm[.h sill! -.uiMved among the Homans of the declming empiie. 
'Ih.o wmIIs, it IS said, were comjiletcd by Probus. With the'^e w^oiks, 
i-owe\or, the additum^ to the ancient splendoiu of the city teimmato, 
Ltna wlien the caieor of progress was aricsted tlie eia of dccav 
ruiickly followed. The gold became tainushed, the bionze nisied, 
6 e maible ciumblcd aAvay 'Jlie Clni'^tlan pait of the inhabitants, 
which letaincd whatever life and vigour yet continued to exist, de- 
voted all Its mioicst to otl'er objects. Tlie peojile, becoming for the 
most pait nio‘'e and more wretched, timid, and hopeless of revi\u.l, 
allowed squaioi and dirt to accnmulate aiound tliern When at r^ie 
interval an emueror deigned to yiiait the ancient capital, piei'ects and 
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senarois uwoke fioni their torpur, and ga\e hasty oiders for cleansing 
and rejiairing. Koine j)ut on a brighter face lor a moment to greet 
the arrival of Constantins, and extorted from liini a tribute of 
wonder and delight, in token of whicli he made the gracious offerfng 
of an obelisk in the Ciicus. Ilonorius is extolled by Claudian 
for breathing fiesh youth into the ancient city, an idea which is 
gracefully expressed by the image of the goddess resplendent in the 
brightness of hei new helmet, shield, and javelin; but his meiits 
seem to have been actually limited to some partial repairs of the 
walls. W e have seen how this emperor s minister Stilicho set the 
first example of pillage, by carrying off the gilded plates on the 
doors of the Capitoline temple. The first zissault of* the barbaiians 
quickly followed. The quaiter nearest to the Salaiian gate was 
blunt by Alaiic; and Procopius, writing a centiny and a half later, 
bears witness that the nuns of the house of Sallust were not restored 
nor cleared away in his day. From this time, though the actual 
destruction effected by successive conquerors might not be very ex- 
tensive, W8 may be suie that what was once damaged was never 
afferwaids repaired. The depopulation of the city went on with 
increasing rapidity, and the people found themselves far too few for 
their amjde lodgings. The Christians transformed many of the 
ancient buddings into chuiches, and constructed, no doubt, some 
new ones from the spoils of others. The capture of Pome by Gen- 
seric and again by Ricimer has already been shown to have con- 
tributed but little to the ruin of its edifices, and even the sack 
which it afterwards endured m the year 546 at the bands of Totila, 
though it swept with violence over some of its quarteis, effected far 
less havoc than that which was daily made, for the sake of the mate- 
lials, by the inhabitants themselves. The population of the city 
dwindled away with the loss of the means of maintaining it and 
repairing its natural decay. This it was that really caused the 
destruction of Rome, much more than food or fire or the fury of 
tlie barbnrians. The rum ^\hich ensued from this cause was con- 
stant and irreparable, but it has been less observed because it was 
the progressive rum of centuiies. Many of the historic buildings of 
the empire, and perhaps of eailier ages, continued to stand erect, 
though shattered and defaced, long alter all knowledge of their 
Jiihtory had perished ; some even now remain and exercise the 
inquiries and conjectures of the piesent generation. But, unfortu- 
nately, discovery and destruction seem by some strange fatality to 
be linked inseparaoly together. Oui mtestigations at this moment 
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aro producing many interesting results; but Oie very Government 
Mdiich IS urging them on is at the same time permitting both dis 
fi;^nement and damage to the relics which have hitheito been spared 
u=! it IS to be feaied that we shall lose on the one hand rieaily as 
UiUeh as we can hope to gain on the other. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Iteiiections upon the In,«loiy of Rome — Destiuetion of the ancient civiJis^itions 
of Ktruria e«nc1 CbrLhage, and snr\ival of that of Greece — IiUercom- 
raunion of races secured by the MediteriMncan Sea. I Material 
results of the Roman dominion* Progress of tlie nations in wealth and 
culture , Africa, Spam, Gaul, Britain — Peaceful submission of the Western 
nations — Ease and opulence of the East — Causes of gradual decline and 
depopulation: I Exhaustion caused by unceasing warbiro ou thofrontieis 
2 Mischievous fiscal system of the Romans 3 EaUl effects of slavery 
The Commonwealth no lees responsible for these evils than the Empire — 
II Moral results : 1 Preservation of Greek literature for afttr ages - 2 
Protection from the ruin threatened by the dissolution of the Macedonian 
empire — The ‘Peace of Rome’ and tlie Laws of Rome 3 Preparation for 
the reception of Cliristiaiiity — Progress of moral principles and teaching 
— Establishment of the Christian standard of virtue. 

I’hl final impression which has been thus left on our minds, after 
tlie long liistory which has been unfolded to us, is that produced by 
tlie fatal depopulation of the great imperial city. The career of 
conquering Rome has terminated m the spectacle of a vast mass of 
c^nimbling and deserted ruins, among which a mere handful of 
human beings, such as might be collected in one of our English 
county towns, is still scattered in dismay and languor, daily ex- 
jiecting its utter overthiow from the barbarians aiound it, deiivnig 
iaint hope or consolation fiom its glimmeiing anticipations of a 
Inture ecclesiastical ascendancy. The prospect upon which we Lave 
been lately dwelling may lead us to a course of reflection with 
which those sketches of the ancient world may fitly come to their 
conclusion. 

The Romans were the last of the nations of antiquity that 
entered upon the career of civilisation. They were the successoia 
of the early culture of the East, and of Egypt, of Etruria, of Car- 
ihage, and of Greece. They did not enter peacefully into the 
rihontance of the races which had thus lived and died before them. 
AVith the Etruscans, the Carthaginians, and the Greeks they liad to 
at niggle foi the attainment af their objects, and to carry off th« 
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culture of their opponents at the point of the sword. A faige por- 
tion of this culture could not but perish in the fotruggle. The 
Romans effaced almost all the relics of Etruscan genius and the 
whole of the Carthaginian ; both these were, no doubt, eff<a*tc, 
but til ere remained still much of the Etruscan art and letters that 
deserved to be reverently cheiished. Fortunately the spirit of 
Greece was too strong for its conquerors, and after they had 
de^tioyed no small portion of Hellenic culture enough still re- 
mained to turn the tide of victory, and place Rome hcr&elf under 
moral subjection to her Giecian subjects. 

The Mediterranean liad been the commonjjossession of all the 
advancing and improving nations of the early woild.* The Tyiians, 
the Carthaginians, and the Greeks had all made this sea the highway 
of their commerce, and had cultivated relations of mutual dealing 
with almost all the inhabitants of its coasts, from the mouth of the 
Nile to the Columns of Hercules. This perpetual contact with the 
s(‘a had imparted, as it were, a recupeiative foice to communities 
winch were from time to time exhausted by tlieir incessant warfare 
one with another. The necessities of commerce had sufficed to 
overpow'er the jealousies and hatieds of opposing races, and after 
each successive era of political revolution the population of every 
city rushed again to the waters, and devoted all its energies to the 
interchange nf its commodities, and tlie enjoyment or accumulation 
of M^ealth. The conquest of Greece by tlie Romans made little 
difference, perliaps, in the course of traffic among the borderers on 
this inland sea, except that it struck out some new channels for 
commerce, and brought the products of both its eastern and western 
sliores to a common mart at Rome and Italy. Rhodes continued to 
be, as she had long been, the gieat emporium of the trade of the 
world Slie had contented herself with the prosecution of maritime 
eiitei prise, and had made no effort to secure possessions on the con- 
tinent beyond the nai i ow limits of her otvn little island. She en- 
joyed, in consequence, a happy immunity from the excitement and 
perils of warfare, and her freedom was at least nominally respected 
by Rome for many generations. The Roman conquerors became, 
however, culpably negligent in maintaining the police of the seas, 
and while praters and imperators were intent upon the prosecution 
of their schemes of ambition the pirates of the Eastern Mediter- 
lanean preyed without restraint upon the commerce of dependent 
communities. When the eyes of the Senate were at last opened to 
the scandal, and still more to the manifest damage caused by the 
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ravages of these marauders, they set to work vigorously to control 
them. The ‘piratic laurel * won by Pompeins was really the most 
honourable as it was the most beneficial woik achieved by any 
victory of a Roman imperator. 

There seems no reason to question the permanence as well as tlie 
greatness of this triumph. Henceforth we hear no complaints of in- 
security by sea down to the later peiiods of the Roman sovereignty 
The extension of peaceful traffic along all the coasts of the civilised 
world, winch had been the aim of the greatest benefactors to human 
society for ages, was thus maintained by the power of the consoli- 
dated empiie. No other force could have so maintained it. We 
must not overlook tHe beauty and harmony of this Providential dis- 
pensation, which allowed every disciplined people of that period to 
exchange the produce of their industry, or at lea^t of their soil and 
climate, one with another, to enj(>y in common the fruits of nature 
and of art, to cultivate the habits of mutual respect and consider- 
anon which necessaiily spring up among men who are thrown con- 
tinually into lelations of amity and confidence. These are results 
of which political history can tell us little; it is the more in- 
cumbent upon us to direct our imagination towards them, if we 
would understand the social character of the ages before us. 

I. We may collect, indeed, some evidence of the material results 
which were produced by this intercommunion of tjie ancient races, 
however far short it must fall of what we ndght have hoped and 
anticipated. The Romans, as, indeed, the Greeks before them, were 
singularly negligent of the science of public economy ; though they 
kejpt elaboiate registers of birth and age, of property and taxation, 
there seems to have been no head among them capable of gene- 
ralizing the accumulating mass of data, and deducing therefrom 
^social and administrative principles. It has been seen that we have 
no trustworthy information even as to the exact population of Rome 
itself; the numbers that dw’clt in the vaimus cities and the pro- 
vinces throughout the empire lie open to the loosest conjecture. 
It is fiom inference rather than from any positive statements that w'*^ 
gather our impressions of the mateiial condition of the Roman woild 
at any pei lod of its history. We feel little confidence in pointing to 
tlie appaient progress of certain poitions of the empire with which 
to balance the admitted decline of others- Thi^ fact, indeed, is un- 
questioned, that from the peiiod of the Hannihahan or the Social 
War the fiee population of Italy, south at least of tlie Rubicon, 
txjutinued to dwindle. The number, indeed, of the slaves increased 
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to a very great extent; but we may conclude that this increase did 
not suffice to counterbalance the diminution, on the other hand, from 
the change which is known to have taken place in the occupation 
of the country from tillage to pasture. There is strong reason io 
believe that a similar process was going on during the same period 
throughout the countries which had been most productive, and 
accordingly most populous, at a previous epoch. Sicily, which had 
been, after her conquest by Rome, the regular granary of Italy, 
found herself superseded in this capacity by other provinces, and 
suffered a sensible decline both in her produce and her numbers. 
The Greek writers of the empire speak with dismay of the decline 
of continental Greece, where the free population perished wholesale, 
and a new servile immigration only partially replaced it. Many 
districts of Asia Minor suffered, no doubt, in the same way, though 
in these countries the great cities seem to have continued very 
generally to flourish, making up, probably, by their increasing com- 
merce for the decay of production in their immediate neighbourhood. 
There seems, however, to be no such evidence of decline in Syria 
mid Egypt. Palestine, down to the Jewish wars of Titus, was appa- 
rently as prosperous as at any earlier period. It was not till the wfif* 
of Hadrian that she fell into the peimanent depression from which 
she has never since recovered. 

But now, if we turn our eyes westward, we can hardly mistake 
the signs that meet us of advancing wealth and multiplying resources. 
Tne supplies of grain from Egypt and the noithern coast of Africa 
were furnished, not to Rome only, but to Italy generally, and to other 
countries also. The industry of this portion of the empire was nev^ 
relaxed, and it reaped its natural fruit in long- continued piosperity. 
The provinces of Africa, Numidia, and Mauretania present us with 
a long list of cities, and the literary activity which pervaded them 
may speak for the general industry of their inhabitants. Their 
commerce extended far into the interior of the continent. The 
]{omans of Africa seem to have known more of the Nile, and even 
c»f the iNiger, in the third centuiy than we had discovered at the 
commencement of the nineteenth. The vast range of teiritory that 
skirts the whole southern coast of the Mediterranean enjoyed a 
singular exemption from disturbance for many ages, and was free to 
make ihe most of the peculiar advantages it undoubtedly enjoyed 
both from its situation and 'its climate. Nor was the productive 
boii of the Iberian peninsula less favoured. The eastern coa^^t, 
which was washed by the same central sea, abounded in cities^ the 
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marts of a fioni lulling commerce, m which it^ corn and wool, its 
\Miic3 and oil, v,oie exchanged foi the jnoduclsot e\erv other legioti 
of the known woihl. Its coin ePjOyed a demand from Italy and 
Cjieece in common with tint of Afiica. Its people, indeed, baiely 
\cnturcd to make sail on the Atlainic, and its northern and westeii' 
seaboaui thus thiOAV away the naiuial advantages tliey miglit have 
HCined Few and petty were the cities of Ibeiia on this side; but 
w'hoiever siie came within reach of the Mediteiranoan she a-ttiacted 
liugegatbenngs of people togetiier, her cities \veie inimeious as 
w eil as populous ; she mukipbed lier arts and luxuries, cultivatovl 
lelteis not less sedulously than the produce of the sml, and en- 
gendeied tchpols ot poets andoiators not unw^orthy to lank v;ith tlie 
highest names of the Eoman liteiatuie she liad adopted 

Noi, again, can less be predicated of Gaul The Roman Pro- 
vi-.ci'i and the adjacent Narbonensis bad fn&t caught their zeal 
arts and geneial iiidu^tiy from the Gieeks who settled among 
th-m k-'-’V j^erhaps in number, but potent ui genius. The south of 
inrui proved a ^eady and soon a iipe scholar undei their humanising 
jnnu'Hices. 'i he ariival of the Romans seems to have given an ini- 
p'dse to commerce and agncuhme in these K-gions, and lieie, too, 
cities spiang up and multiplied, and in them all the aits and scieiieos 
oi the Konuin woild effected a lodgment The Iberary schools of 
J3ardigaia, of Aiehis, of JN'aibo, ana many other idaces could nut 
fail to become centres of inci easing and ever ramifying intelligence 
The glim])ses we obtain of social life in the heart of Gaul even in 
lli(* foul til and fifth centiuies, when mos>t exposed to the destroying 
attacks of Franks and Burgundians, may still show us how^ much 
refinement must have flourished tlieie at a happier peiiod, winch 
could not have existed unless siuiounded by opulence and nursed 
by activity. Dining the fouith cenluiy there is unmistakeable 
evidence that the w'ealth and piospciity of Gau' continued to giavi- 
tate noithward. The great cities of Pains, Tieves, Coloiuie, and 
man}’' otheis become then first histoiical, as tlie homos of social 
activity and distinction, and no longer meie military stations Our 
accounts of the state of Britain from its conquesi downwards are 
but meagre. We knowq however, that she, too, enjoyed under the 
empire an unbioken peace of three centuries, and that duiing that 
lung period Iier oppoi tunities of traffic with rhe Continent inde- 
finite!} increased. Fiom the Tyne to the Exe the harbours of our 
island vurre tlironged wuth ves^sels, employed in tire transpoit of 
'voin, wool, and hides, and ‘beautiful’ slaves to the poits of the 
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filniie, the Scheldt, and tlie Seme. There can be no doubt tliat 
wealth followed m the wake of tiaffic, and population nprang up in 
tlie fbotfeteps of wealth. The multitude of towns or cities whicii 
existed m the south of Britain, the network of roads by which tltey 
sseie united together, and the vestiges still to be discovered of 
native industry m coal, metals, and haidwaie, attest the constant 
advance of the Biitish race in many branches of material cultivation. 

The western pi evinces of tlie Boman empire must have pre- 
sented, indeed, to the observer, at first siglit, very much the same 
conditions of rnatenal jnosperity as the vast tracts ol land m both 
hcinisplieres which have been occupied in modern times by Eii- 
lopeaii colonisation They possessed the same boundless expanse 
ol ciiUiwible terutory, traveised by navigable rivers, bordered by 
seas, WMnting only the hand of man to cover them with the iichest 
products, and to transfer these products from one to another. In 
America and Australia, indeed, the settler from a distance has been 
!. either aided nor mateiially obstructed by the presence of indige- 
nous races. The westein provinces of the Koman empire, on the 
other hand, were for tlie most part occiifneJ by a dense popula- 
tion w'hich the conqueiois did not attempt to clear before them. 
It appears, however, among the most surprising features in the his- 
toiy we uie studying, that after the first desperate resistance w^hich 
the native laces everywhere offeied, and winch, as in tiie case of 
Spain, was obstinately protracted for centuries, the Gauls, the 
Iberians, and the Britons all acquiesced, with no further struggle, 
111 the domination of their invadeis, and haidiy once organised a 
revolt against them, except w^hen the conqueiora themselves ;^it 
arms into their liands, but threw themselves contentedly into their 
social embrace, receiving fioni them their laws and institutions, tiieir 
manners, language, and culture. The attitude which the native races*^ 
held towards the liomm settlers materially advanced tlie jirogre s 
of their civilisation instead of retarding it. These laces were for 
the most part not only docile, but quick and ardent in learning ; 
they abounded in industry and activity ; they were instinct with 
life and animation ; peihaps they already felt that they had a great 
cai eer before tlicm, and they seemed to be proud of their apparent 
de.stinv. 

The provinces thus grow and flourished for many generations. 
We must deejily regret that their uneventful annals have left us such 
slendei materials lor picturing to oxirselves exactly what their state 
leally \\a.s, and judging of the extent of the felicity which they seem 
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to have so generally enjoyed. What little we do learn of tluan is to 
be gathered rather fiom the few indications we have received of 
the life of Palestine or Asia than of the West; and these eastern 
regions were probably far less favoured than the western. It so 
happens that the only ancient writers who belonged themselves to 
the lower stratum of society, and represent to ns the actual con- 
dition of the class from which they spiang, are those from whom 
we have received the books of the New Testament. It is from 
them, and from them only, that we gain an irnight into the 
thoughts and ideas and mannei-s of the common people. All our 
classical authors, onMhe other hand, were literal y men wiitmg for 
literary men, who knew of the people below them at second-hand only. 
But assuredly the writers of the New Testament leave upon us the 
lU'pression that there was a wider ditfusion of material ease and 
conmnnnent, with a juster apprehension of spiiitiial piinciples, 
among the loner class of their country than we seem to meet with 
eN^nsheie: that the control of the Roman officials lelieved tlieii 
sihijocLS iiom many ot tiie woist effects of Oriental caprice and 
ciuelcy; that the enlightened ^vlsclom of tiie West was bene- 
ficently employed in cherislung the spontaneous civility oF the 
East, We too, as Engimhmen, the conqneiois and lulers of 
Hmdostan. may learn, perhaps, some lessons from the Romans 
in Asia; we may retlect, at least, how ddiieult it is to nppieciate 
the ideas of aJien and d’-^tant lac^^s. and may judge the defects of 
their administration with the same indnlg*oice which we shall 
r<*(iuiie ourselves at tlie hands of posteiuy. The crime, the iin- 
paTdonable crime, of Rome — but it 'ivas tlie crime of the Roman 
people, not of the Empue only — "'vas the brutal barbarity with 
^which she tiampRd down this flower of civihsatum in Palestine 
when she Avas called upen to suppress an imtowaid rebolbon. 

We have, indeed, no such indications of moial and material 
enjoyment m the Western provinces; but we may, as wm have seen, 
to a ceitain extent, infer them. On the other liand, it is but too 
clear that throughout the world tlie decline of the empire was 
marked by giaduai impoverishment, depopulation, and mi^^ery. For 
these results, which so fatally belie the fail appeal ances above noted, 
many causes may r>e assignf'd, and ceitainly many comlnned to- 
gether to effect them : 1. Tlie unceasing w’arfare against the bar- 
barians on the fronticis niu^t L.ive caused a constant drain both of 
men and money, wdthdi awing tlieni both from the profitiible employ- 
ments of peace. Our wTiteis may be using too ibetoiical lang jige 
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when tliey lepeatedly infoim us that tlie whole province of Gaul 
was ^ exhausted * by the requisitions made upon it for the armies 
and garrisons on the Rhine; but we may remember, as an apt 
illustration, how the great empire of Russia was prostrated by Imr 
ciForts to cairy on a single campaign m the remote Crimea. Exer- 
tions not much less haiassing were required for centuries along the 
whole coui-se of the Rhine and Danube. Nor are these saci ihces to 
be chaiged to the policy of the empire. It was the barbarians, 
not the Romans, who were in almost all cases the aggressois. 
The peace oi* Rome on the frontier was necessarily an armed 
[)eace. 

2. The fiscal system of the emperors, as oT the ^Senate before 
them, never advanced beyond the crudest stage of political economy. 
Its main supports were the poll-tax and the salt- tax ; taxation of the 
individual, as the nearest and most accessible of objects; taxation of 
the necessaries of life, as the objects that can least escape the imposed 
burden ; taxation in the shape of tolls at every city gate, and customs 
dues at every port, constantly opeialmg agamst the freedom of ex- 
change which the roads, the rivers, and the seas of a worldwide 
empire would naturally have thiown absolutely open. It was the 
civil as well as the fiscal policy of the central government to obstruct 
the intercommunication of its provinces and cities. Rome reached 
all her outposts by the most convenient roads ; but for the most part 
she denied them the use of cross-roads ; certainly she gave no 
facilities for constructing them among themselves. She feared tlieir 
.seeing too much of one another, and knowing hov/ near they were 
one to another. Practically the exchange of commodities was ve^'' 
coinraoniy lestricted to the immediate localities in which they were 
produced. Such certainly would be the case as the general 'Wealtii 
aud population of the country declined. Trades were jealously 
protected by imperial and municipal prohibitions. Further, the 
rough and arbitrary way in which the contributions of the subject 
were collected, by making the owners of property in each neighbour- 
hood personally answerable for them, discouraged the employment 
of capital. The produce of the soil lay at the mercy of the taxgatherer, 
and was constantly liable to be swept off from it to discharge the 
debt, not of the landowner himself, but of the community which he 
was held to represent. Taxation by towns and villages is the readiest 
fiscal instrument in the hands of the state, but it is the most injiuious 
to property and distressing to its possessors. The history of Roman 
Jurisprudence presents us with a feanul picture of the fatal effects 
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of the system of imperial finance ; a system, however, wliicli hay 
been common to many other empires besides the Koman, 

8, There remains, indeed, a wider cause of the general impover- 
ishment and decline of the Roman world in the system of personal 
slaveiy, winch was accepted as a necessaiy condition of social life by 
all the polities of antiquity. Slavery was, doubtless, in its origin an 
advance upon the primitive law of barbaiism, according to which 
the life of the vanquished was forfeited to his conqueror. ]\Iuch blood 
was spared, and much work was obtained in exchange for it, by a 
social revolution which came with a show, perhaps, of beneficence 
as well as of profit. But we need not stop to luge what all ex- 
perience has /ully ^established, the fact that slavery is ultimately 
fatal to labour, fatal to the wealth and the population of communi- 
ties. There is much allowance to be made, perhaps, foi exnggeiation 
in the., statements we have received of the decline of numberh in 
Gieece and Italy, even during the most brilliant periods of anti- 
quity. No doubt the fieemen disappeared rapidly; but their placfi 
might long continue to be supplied by a constant importation oi 
slaves; and the produce of their fertile soil might actually di'crease, 
not fT"om the lack of hands to cultivate it, so much as fiom the wasteful 
liabits of slave labour, as compared with that of freemen But the 
slave population which thus replaced the free was not itself repio- 
ductive. Many causes, which we need not pause to consider, seemed 
to strike the bondman with barrenness. Slaveiy depiived him of 
half his manhood. His numbers could only be maintained by fresh 
supplies irorn a distance, for the bleeding of slaves was eminently 
9 pstly. As long as Rome continued to prevail over the baibariaus 
she Cviuld ilsus renew her slave population readily and cheaply. But 
the time came wlieii her tide of conquest first stayed at the full, and 
then began to ebb more and more rapidly, bhe became w'cakei in 
lesoiirces of all kinds, and, above all, weaker in the numbers of bold 
and vigorous freemen who had constituted the tiue liieblood of her 
system She Hung herself upon the resource of emancipation, but 
not till it was too late. It seems probable that m the third and 
fouith centuries the ‘colonus,’ or predial labourer, had to a great 
extent superseded the bondman who had worked on the farm m 
chains at an earlier period. But the slave had been released Iroin 
his bonds only to fall under the more grinding tyranny of the tax- 
gatherer, if he escaped from the milibiry conscrijition which carried 
off so many thousands to the garrisons on the frontiers, or con- 
demned them to serve in the armies of lebeis and pretenders. 
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Such were the causes of the decline of the empire, m addition to 
the inevitable effects of luxury and vice, which continued to act and 
react upon one another through many succeeding generations. But 
for none of them is the Empiie itself directly responsible. Tli^y 
were all mor® or less in operation long before the establishment ojf 
tlie imperial government; they acted perhaps as freely and as fatally, 
though their effects weie as yet only in the germ, under the rule of 
the Scipiob and the Gracchi, as under that of the Cassars and then 
(lesceudants. If we will impaitiaily compare the material state of 
ilie woild under tlie Romans, from Spam to Syria, as nearly as we 
c<m trace it, with its state at any other known period of antiquity, 
we can hardly fail to acknowledge that it was on the -v^hoie advanc(*d 
and ameliorated. Against the marked decline of Greece and Italy, 
which fill perhaps the gieatest space in our field of vision, must be 
set the impiovement, not less real though less obvious, which pre- 
vailed for many years throughout the Western provinces, while in 
the East the condition of mankind may be regarded as at least 
for the most pait stationaiy. 

11. But in estimating the effect of the Roman conquests upon tlie 
happiness and prospeiity of the nations we must reserve the last 
place for moral considerations. The Romans who first crossed the 
AdiiaHc, and gradually advanced to the Euphrates and the Nile, 
brought with them the narrow ideas of an Italian municipality, but 
t])ey found themselves confronted with the cosmopolitan principles of 
a wide and in some respects a homogeneous empire. The foim and 
spirit of Hellenic culture had long before permeated, along with 
Hellenic commerce, every province of the great Macedonian dorijiyi- 
nions, and now the conquests they had made in the East were speedily 
repeated in the West also. Rome accepted the fine culture oi 
Gieece m the place of her ovm antique barbarism, and whatever she 
accepted she had fortunately the power to extend and mam tain. 
The Greek ideas which must have perished in the bitter conflicts of 
the vaiious dynasties of the East were preserved for centuries by the 
controlling power of the great Western conquerors. Letters were 
saved, law was humanised and diffused, religion was subjected to 
the modifications of a purer morality and a higher reason, and har- 
mony was established between the precepts of the Christian Gospel 
and the dictates of the soundest philosophy. To this day we enjoy 
the consequences in all these particulais of the conquest of tiie 
wc'.rld by the Romans. 

1. Tin* re seems no reason to tiippose that the rude efforts of 
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Home and Italy could have produced any higher literature than ftaiii 
or Britain, had they not been assisted by the teaching of the Greeks 
whom they had conquered. The aptitude they evinced for imbibing 
til#? lessons of the slaves they had accepted as their masters has per- 
liaps no parallel in literary history. The vigour of their earlie&l 
imitations of Grecian models in epic, dianiatic, and philosophic 
poetry is surprising. They seem, indeed, to have too hastily adopted 
lor their models the Greek writers nearest to their own age in 
dale, rather than to have gone back to the purest sources of the 
Grecian inspiration. Plautus and Terence took for their type the 
product of the later Athenian comedy ; Catullus and Lucretius drew 
tlieir inspiration rather from the schools of Greece than fi om her 
native hills and fountains. The Augustan age of Rome introduced 
a purer taste in imitation, but Virgil and Hoi ace wme still imitators 
rather than original masters. Their great merit m their own age 
consisted in imbuing the people of the West with the spirit of 
the highest Grecian literature. For ourselves we must acknowledge 
that in all probability we owe the pieservation of the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey ’ entirely to the jmbiiCcition of the ‘ /Eneid/ which kept tlie 
fame of its prototypes alive through all the centuries that intervened 
to the revival of h'tters. The charming lyrics of Horace have not 
availed to render us the same sei vice in regard to Alcaus and Sappho, 
but how dilferent would our civilisation at tliis moment be had we 
never known our Homer I But, as with Homer, so generally with 
the whole range of Grecian wiitings — the conquest of the world by 
Rome saved ii ironi annihilation, and preserved it, together with the 
and sciences or Gieece, as the noblest hciitage of man for a long 
succesMori ot ages. 

2. The Roman conquest relieved the nations from the inteiini- 
"nable dissensions v Inch threatened to overwhelm them on tlie dis-oiu- 
tioD of the Macedonian moncuchy. The wars of ‘ the kites and crows ’ 
weic succeeded by a period of inteinai tranquillity more extensive, 
more din able, and moie profound than any other m human annals. 
The ‘ Pax Konicina ’ siaudb out as an unique plienoinenon in histoiy 
It was consolidated oartiy by tlie power of tlie Roman aims in 
lepelling aggiession irom without; but not less perliaps by the coir 
fetr.iming pressure of Roman law, which made every subject of the 
'worldwide dc)miniou know his own place, and confine Inmself 'iMthin 
it. The Roman law was an acti^'e and living principle, it is as 
aUv'^ys open to receive new impressions, and anxious fer impiovc- 
ment and development it sec before itself ideas ot humanity and 
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justice wliicli it aimed at accomplishing. It trained niultitiides of 
keen mtellects in the contemplation and pursuit o£ broad and noble 
ends. It constituted in itself a wide and liberal education, and 
familial ised its students fiist with the highest philosophy, and 
wards with the purest religion of the period. Nor was it unsuccess- 
ful in the attainment of its practical objects. It generated a sjjirit 
of confidence in the goveiiiment, of obedience to command, of 
general contentment, and gave scope to the discipline of tlie 
domestic affections. The lecoids of Eoman society, imperfect aiii 
they are, present us with many pictures of mental seienity, whicli 
indicate living springs of puuty and goodness, and may faitiy be set 
against the most flagrant examples of heathen* depravity. It hud 
been, indeed, the constant policy of the emperors to modify the 
haisli principles of the old municipal law of Nome, and render it a 
fitting instrument for the government of a woi Id-wide empire. 
Ideas of universal equity replaced, under their patronage, the 
nairow selfishness of the Twelve Tables. From tlie time of 
Augustus at least the subjects of the conquering city received 
a long and patient trainmg in the philosophy of jurisprudence. 
While the empire was totteiing to its fall, they still cherished a 
conviction of the permanence of the principles on which its social 
fabric had so long been maintained. At the end of the fourth cen- 
tury the poet Hutilius could boldly prophesy that in her legal 
institutions Rome should yet be immortal In this faith her jurists 
still persevered, working bravely for an unknown future. When the 
Iheodosian Code or Digest was at last promulgated by the third 
Valentinian, Africa was already occupied by the Vand.ils, Gaid 
and Spain had been seized by the Visigoths and Burgundians, 
the Pranks, the Saxons, the Ostrogoths, and the Lombards were 
visibly hovering m the rear; but pieparation had been thus made 
for placing all those barbarians under civil restraints, and to tlie&e 
restraints they for the most pai t consented to submit, 

3. The Roman law was a noble legacy, but the dying com- 
munity had yet another and a nobler one to bequeath. The moral 
‘mlture of pagan antiquity issued in the general reception of the 
Christian religion. No result of the great Macedonian conquests 
had been more marked than the impulse they gave to the ad- 
vancement of moral philosophy When the ancient republics of 
Greece had become merged in one enoimous empire the narrow 
ideas of patriotic duty, by which they had fostered their intense 
municipalism, were lapidlj obliteiatcd. The exclusive spiiit whieh 
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bad kept every race, every tribe, almost every clan apart, gave 
way to wider sympathies. A more liberal moiality convinced 
mankind of their common origin, their leciproctil duties and equal 
n^ihts. The Roman erapne laid hold upon this awakened sensi- 
bility, and established as a legal piinciple the equality of the Gieek 
vciih the Roman, and with every other people over whom the 
Greek and Roman ideas predominated in common. The distinction, 
indeed, between bond and free still remained. This great and fatu 
blot on ancient society has hardly yet been effaced even throughout 
the modem. Slaveiy became, indeed, modified with the advancing 
humanity of Romaii maniiei>, but as a soci.d institution neither 
lse<tthen sage nor ^hri'^tian saint seems to ha\e dreamed that it 
eould possibly be abolished. Reihaps both Chiistian and heathen 
were equally unconscious of its iniquity, or made similar e^Kcuses for 
it. Tfere still remained, however, a wide field for the teaching of 
tlie heathen moralists of the impeiial era, which they cultivated with 
assiduity and success. The Stoics, and more particularly the Stoical 
schools of the empire, inculcated noble lessons of virtue with a zeal 
almost fanatical. The treatises of Seneca may be taken as a type of 
Roman philosophical teaching, and these wore mainly confined to the 
inculcation of piactical morality. Marcus Aurelius not only ga\e 
lessons in morality, but practised the les.sons he prescribed. Among 
the Greeks and Orientals more attention was still paid to puiely 
netapli} sical speculation; but Plutarch, Dion, and Apollonius of 
T}an.i. togethei doubtless with many otheis, distinguidied themselves 
teacheis of ethics With the empire, indeed, commenced an era 
not of teaching only, but of preaching. The Clin^tian wnteis ai.d 
ouitois may have led the way. The mhsionaiics of the Gospi i 
were not content to preach in their own cliuiches or conventicles ; 
tliey went about haranguing on the hoauty of lioliness, and coiiveit- 
mg men to viitue as well as to faitli in Christ. The heatlien 
moralists followed in their wake, and w ere perliajis powei fully in- 
f'Uooced by their example. The second, niul still more the third 
ccntuiy of our eia was disfcingui''hed lor tlie eamostness of its moial 
and spiiitual exhortations. Little as tlie Chiibtian filth was opeidy 
lecognihed, we cannot doubt that us iidliicnce was alicady wndely 
felt. The example of Chiistian endurance, still moie perhaps of 
Christian chanty and obedience, m.ade a deep though silent impres- 
sion upon a selfish society. Tlie woiid had been strongly leavened 
v/ith sympathy lor the virtues of the disciples even befoie the urao 
arrived when Its sympathy could be confessed without bcuiring the 
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penalties or disabilities wbich so long attached to it. Constantine 
found the Christians still a minority in numbers; but they plainly 
possessed the promise of the future. The instinct of the greatest of 
their converts recognised in their Church the only sure fomidatiou 
for a strong and undivided empire. Tertullian and Origen had 
already shown that the intellectual power of the age had migrated to 
the camp of the new believeis, Augustine and Chrysostom, Lac- 
tan tius and derome, handed on the torch of Christian genius. We 
may estimate the intellectual progress of the Roman world from these 
genuine descendants of the greatest sages of antiquity. A temperate 
believer, wedded to no ecclesiastical theory, may be content to insist 
upon the fact that the Church did undoubtedly g*fenerate a morality 
more widely diffused and more highly cultivated than any Pagan 
system that preceded or accompanied it ; but its success is still more 
conspicuous in the transcendent merit of its saints and martjsrs, its 
moral and spiritual leaders. Even were the general level of Christian 
practice not more exalted than the Pagan, it must be confessed 
tliat more individuals have lisen above it, and have risen to a 
much gi eater eminence. Such, then, is the point at which lioman 
society ultimately arrived. The history we have traversed culmi- 
nates in the establishment of the Christian Church, and therewith of 
a higher standard of the noblest of human graces. In recounting 
a portion of mere human annals we are required to look no 
j'uither. Tiie Roman Empire has not been founded in vain, if it 
has, under Providential guidance, rendered this result possible. Its 
career has been darkened no doubt by a vast amount of crime and 
outrage; it has stifled some vital ideas, and trampled on many gen- 
erous aspirations; sad and painful it has often been to struggle 
through the record of its oppressions and sensual corruptions ; but 
the gloom has not been unrelieved by gleams of intelligence and 
virtue, and it leaves us at the last with a steady light of cheeiiul 
hope before us. We can discern, if we will not shut our eyes, 
that the germ of a truer civilisation has been cast into the ground, 
has taken root, has actually sprung up and blossomed, 
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t7,r. p c. 

1 75a Komiilus, King of Rome. 

89 71o Nunia. 

8*2 G 73 Tullus Hostilms. 

114 GU Aneus Maicius 

148 616 J-.. Tarqiunuis Piiscus, 

3 70 578 Servius Tuiliu«5. 

220 581 L. Taiquinius Supcibiis. 

215 509 The Commonweal Hi of Rome. — Fnsf Cofisids L Jim i us Brutus, L. 

Tarqiiinius Collatinuis. 

210 508 Wai ^Mth Poisenn 

2">2 502 Fust Dictator T. Laitiiis 

258 49G Battle ot Kegillus. 

250 488 Story of Coriolanus. 

277 477 The Fiibii at the Cremeia. 

2% 458 Cmcinnattts, Dictatoi, 

298 45G Secular Games. 

803 451 The Decern vii ate. 

305 449 Death of Viiginia 

o 1 5 439 0 ve rth row of Sp. ]\T jel i us. 

3 )4 420 Tiihuni Militum in jilace of Consuls. 

319 405 Siege of Veii. 

354 400 Tnbnni Mil from the Plebs 

358 oOG Veil taken — M. Fuiiu's Camillas, Dictator 

364 390 Iiiuptiun of the Gauls — Battle of the Allia, and sack of Rome—* 

CamiUus, Dictator //., ovei throws the Gauls. 

370 384 T. iManluis condemned foi treason. 

387 3G7 Leges Liciniae — ^I'he Plebeians obtain a share in the Consulate. 

888 366 Qmsitls. L. ASmilms Mamemnus, L. Sexliiis Lateraims. — Censor 

A. Postumius, 

389 365 Consuh: L Geniicius, Q, Scivilius AliaLi —Plague at Rome and 

death of Camiillus. 

390 864 Consuls: C. Srlpiciu's Peticus, C. Licinius Stolo 

391 363 Consuls" L. JEmilius Mamercinus IL, Cii Genneius. — L. Manlius 

Capitoliiins, Dictator, — Censots. AI. Fabius Ambustus, L. 
F Linus MediilHnus. 

392 362 Consuls: Q. Serviluis Ahala IL, Ij. Genneius 11.^ — ^App. Claudius 

Regillensis, Dictator. 

893 861 Consuls: h Licimus Stolo II ,C.Suix)icms Peticus 1 1. — T.Quinctiujg 

Penn us, Dictator, 
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Consith: M Fabnia Ambustus, C. Fscrilius Libo. — Q. Servilm« 
A haU^ JDictatof 

Consii/s: Si! Popilm-? Lilias, Cn Manliuv Capitolinus 

Cu7isu/s. C. Fabius Ainbustus, C. Pkutius. — C. Sulpicius Peticua, 
Dictator 

Consuls i C. Marcius RuHlna, C. Manlius Capitolinus 11. 

Consuhi M. Fabius Ainbustus U., M. Popiliiib La;nas II— -C, 
Maieius Rutiliia, Dictator — War with the Etruscans 

Consuhi C. Sulpicius Peticus III, M. Valerius Poplicola, both 
patricians. 

Consuls: M. Fabius Ambustus III., T. Quinctius Capitoliuus, both 
patricians. 

Consuls: C. Sulpicius Peticus IV., M. Valeiius Poplicola 11. — T. 
Manilas Torquatiis, Dictator. 

Consuh'.rV. Valeiius Poplicola, C. Marcius Rutilus II. — C. Julius 
^ Dictatoj . 

Consuls: C. Sulpicius Peticus V., T. Quinctius Capitolinas II. — M. 
Fabius Ambustus, Dictator. — Censors : C Manlius, C. Marcius. 

Consuls: M Popilius Lajnas Hi., L. Cornelius Scipio. — L. Fuiius 
Camillas, Dictator. 

CoTisuh : L. Furiuft Camillas, App. Claudius Crassinus. — T. Manlius 
Torquatus, Dictator. — War with the Gauls. — Exploit of Va- 
leiiiis 

Consuls’ M. Popilius Lamas IV., M. Valerius Corvus. — C. Claudius 
Crassinus Dictator. — Treaty made with the Carthaginians. 

Consuls ; C. Plautius Hypsffius, T Manhus Torquatus. 

Consuls: M. Valeiius Corvus II., C. Pcetihus Libo. — The second 
Secular Games. 

CoTisuls: M. Fabius Dorso, Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. — L. Furiua 
Camillas II., Dictator, — War with the Aurunci. 

Consuls’ C. Marcius Rutilus 111., T. Manlius Torquatus 11. — L, 
Valeiius Poplicola, Dictator. 

Consuls : M. ValeiiU's Corvus III , A. Cornelius Cossus. — Beginning 
of the Samnite War. — Victory at Mount Gaurus. 

Consuls: Q Soivihus Ahala, C. Maicius Rutilus IV. — M. Valerius 
Corvus, Dictatoj 

Consuls C. Plautius Ifvp'jrcus II , L ASmilius Mamerciuus. — Tieaiy 
of Romans and Siiniufos 

Consuls: T, Manlius Toiquatus IT! , P. Decins Mus — L. Papinus 
Crassus, Dictato/ — A ictoiy over the Latins at Vesuvius. 

Consuls . T. jEmilius hlanieicinus Q Publilius Plnlo — Q Publilius 
Philo, Dictatoi. — Tlie Pubhliaii la'ivs against the interest of the 
nobles. 

Consuls’ L. Furiu«i CainiDus, C. Micniiis — The subjugation of 
Latium completed 

Consuls P. iEliub Psetus C. Sulpicius Lougiis — C. Claudius Cras- 
sinus, Dtetaior. 

Consuls ’. L. Papiiius Cmssiis, K. Diuiius. 

Consuls . M. Vadeiius Coiviia IV., M. Atilius Rcgulus. — L. AEmihus 
Mamercinus, Dictator 

Consuls T Vetunub Cflvinus, Sp. Postumius Aibmus. — P. Corne- 
lius Rulinus. Dictatoi. 

Con^uh ; Uncertain 

Consuls: A Cornelius Crassus IT., Cn Homitius Oalvinus — ^M- Pa- 
piiius Crabsus, Dictator — Censors: Q. Publilius Philo, Sp. 
Postumius. 

Consuls: G V.alenus Flaccus, M Claudius Marcellus. — Cn Quino- 
tilius Vaius, Dictator — Inquiry into poisonings at Rome. 

Consuls : L Papinus Oa^JbUb 11,, L. Pla itms Venn© 
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Consi/Zs L Alniilius ISIameiciniis II., C. PLiitius Dedaims —War 
vnrh ! ’in cm mil. 

Consuls C. riautius If., P. Cornelius Scipio — M. Claudius Mar- 
cellu<?, Uutator, — War with Pahepolis 
Consuls, L Conielius Q Publilius Philo II. — M. Claud ms 

Marccllus, Ihcfatot. 

Consuls- C P.deliin Lilio Ilf., L. Papiiius Cursor. — Beginning of 
the Second Samnite War 

Consuls: J^. Furiiis Cannllus II., D, Junius Brutus — L. Papiuus 
Cursor, Lhctatoi, 

Consuls - None appointed. — L Papiuus Cursoi, 

Consuls. C. Sul])icius Longus II , Q Aulius. 

Consuls: 1 j, Fulvms Cuivus, Q Fabms Maximus. — A, Cornelius 
Cossus, Thciator, — War in Samiimm and Apuha. 

Consuls: T. Veturi us Calvin us II., Sp. Postumuit. Albinus TI. — Q. 
Fabius Ambustus, D%ctatoi. — Capitulation of the Homans at 
the Caudine Foi ks. '* 

Consuls . L. Papirius Cursor If., Q. Publihus Philo III. — C. Maenuis, 
Jhctator. — War with the Saninites. 

Consuls: L. Papiims Cuisor 111., Q. Auliiis II. — War with the 
Samnites • 

Consuls: L. Plautins Venno, M. Foslius. — Censors: L. Papirius 
Crassus, C. Mienius — ^Truce with the Samnites. 

Consuls: Q. AlnuUus Barbiila, C. Junius Brutus. — Subjugation of 
Apulia. 

Consuls ; Sp Xantiu«, M. Popilms Laenas. — L. .®milius Mamercinus 
11., lhctatoi — Rising ot the Samnites. 

Consuls L. Papirius Ciusni IV,, Q. Publilms Philo lY. — Surrender 
of Satioula ; defection of Sora. 

Consuls M Paetelius Libo, C Sulpicius Longus ITT. — C. Minins 11., 
Dictator, — Victoiy over the Samnites, Soia reduced.— -Over- 
throw of the Campanians. 

Consuls: L. Papirius Cuisoi V., C. Junius Brutus IL— C. Psetelius 
Libo, Dictator. 

Conmls: M. Valeiius Maximus, P. Deems IMiis. — C. Sulpicius 
Longus, Dictator — Censor s. Ap. Claudius, C. Plautiiis Venox 
Continuation of the Samnite War. 

Consuls: C. Junius Brutus Iff., Q iEmilius Baibula IL — War with 
the Etiuscans — Victory at Sutriuin. 

Consuls: Q. Fabius Maximus IL, C. Marcius Hutilus. — War in 
Samnium and Ktriiria 
No consuls. — L Papirius Cursor, Dictator. 

Conjsuls: P Deems Mu.s II., Q Fabius Maximus TIL 
CoiMils . Ap. Claudius Caicus L, Volumnius Flamma. 

Consuls, Q Marems Tienniliis, P Cornelius Arvina. — P. Coin el ms 
Scipio, Jhctafoi — Double vietorv over the Samnites. 

Consuls . L. PostuunusMegellus,Ti. MmuemsAugurmus. — Victoriou« 
campaign against the Samnites. 

Consuls. P. Sempronius Soph iis, P. Sulpicius. — Censors: A. Fabius 
Maximus, P. Deems Mus. — ^The scribe, Q Flavius, publishe.s 
the Cnil Law — Peace in.ide with the Samnites. 

Consuls: Serv, Cornelius Len till us, L (tenuems. 

Consuls . M. Livius Denter, M. .I'Emihus PauIiLs. — C. fTunius Brutii*!, 
Dictator. — Fabius Piotor paints the Temple of Snlus. 

Xoconsuls. — Q, Fabius Maximus If., M Valeiui^- C oimh H 
Consuls : (L Appuleiufi Pansa,M. Valerius Corvus V — Lex Ogulma * 
Admission of Plebeians to place of Augurs and Pontifls 
Consuls M. Fulvius, T. Manlius Torquatos — M. Valeim«i Corvus 
VI. sujfect — Censors- P. Sempromub Sophus, P. Sulpicius. 
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Cousnh C C')«nc‘i I’i' Sli})m>, (’ii ruKiUi MjMiihis — K enewal of 

\\ .n 

C()n',ui\ Q r. liiii' M iMiiHi'i 'V , 1 * ikviijs Mu'. IM, 

Ai) CLmuMli'. fl, L \()'uiiiniu- Mani'iia li — W.ir 

AMth {‘tul I'limi.i 

Coii'iu/', <1 Fabi-i" jl.ixinui'’ V , P Okius ^Uj IV — Baltic* of 
ScMtiiiOMi ^leaL litNial oi tho (laiiN 
CoHsiJ'^ L I i , M \!IlllII'^ — Ctnsor'i I'.Cof- 

Ai\ HI C Maicuii BiimIu-' 

CAww/A L Pa[)iiiu>. ( uiMjijS.) C.u \ il'u^ Maxn.m" — Dofoat of liio 
b.iiniiiU*5. .It Vciuil.nua 

Cojisuh <^) FabiU'i Ma\iiiiuv, 1 ) J'l’MH'? Bi iitus 

L l’osiiuimi'5 ill, c' 1) utils — Pli^uc at lionic, 

ana iioishipot ^Ks^ul.iluns nitioiho td 
! Consft/i. AI’. C’uiiiis I'oiit iiiN, j*. CoLiK luis Biitinns — I'eace with 
1 ^ Sun ’ll urn 

j CAvi.s’o's M Valo'u-s CoiMnii'=!, Q C..o<:iiciiib Norhia — AppoiiUineiu; 
i ot TiuiniMii Capituk*" 

I roasi/A t^ il util'" '1 iLhiiilus 11 V (\)iiieiu!s Ar\ina II 
I Co.ibuls M Claudius Mau tliu", C N uiuus BiitiiU' — Hortcn- 
-'iiiS Dictuit) — Saces‘']ou ot tlie Pk‘l»" to tlic J.uii(“ulL'’n — lue 
ja*x lluittiisn the plfiji-^cit-’ to bi'id liie whole populus. 
Con'tuLs IM V.ik'iiiis Poll! us, C APii'" Pa'tiis 
CWoz/A f’ ('l.iiidiLis Caniiia, IM yKuiiliU'i LepidiN — Wai wnh <U' 
G.illi >cnuncs 

Cous?//^ C Si'i Minis Tucc'i, L (’an ihus IMetoBus 
Consuls P CoiUv'hiis DoI.iIk'ILi, (>i Douiitius Calvinus — WaiWith 
( 4 aids, Ltiiiscars. and Sainnitcs 

CotisnU C Fabiioiiis I.uscnuis, Q yE'inluis Papus — Yictoiies o\or 
Gaul", Etiu"i‘ins, ive 

ConsuU L aEimlius Baibula, Q IMiucius Philippus — Landing of 
Pynhiis in Ilalv 

Consuls P V.ikMius T iCMniH, T Coinncanuis — Censot Cn 
Donutius Cnhimis — I.^uMniis demented by Pn mni" atIIeia«’Ioa 
Cu/inuls P Sulpiuus, P netiii" Mii=i — T iim 1 \ witli Carthago n- 
newed — Diawn battle iMth Pyiilius. — innbassv ot Ciuoas fioiu 
lA iilius to Rome 

Consn^i, C F<ibiici"s Luscinus II , Q yEnnlu's Papiis H — nhui 
passes over inro Sicdv 

Consuls P ('‘oi’ieUus Kufi’uis U , C Junni" Biutin 11. 

Coub/ilb Q Fabius Maxi.iuis (iurtCLs 11 , C Gcmiulius 
Consuls AI Cuiius Dentatus II , L C'nnoLus Lo.itulus — Censors: 
C Pabiicjiiis Luseinu<; Q Atmihus Papas. — P\ rihus iciuins 
to liah, and is d^.Ieaied bv Cuiius Dontatus 
Conbulb AI Cuims Dentatus III, feeiv Cornelius Aleienda. — 
Pviihus tinalh quits Italy 

Consuls C habiioius Lustiuus III. C Claudnis Canina U. — 

Alli.iiK e w ilh Ptolenu PhibuklphU", Ki’U' ot Eityiit 
Consuls L i'apiniis Cuisor II, Sp Caniluis Alaxinuis !I — 

Censois AI Cuiius Dentatus, L Papiiius Cursoi — Reduction 
ot laicnfum 

Consuls C Quint tins Claudns, L Gcnueins. 

Consuls C Cenuciii", Coiuoluis BIu^io 

Consuls Q Ogiiluuis Gallus 0. habiiis Pictor — Silver first coined 
at Rome 

Consuls P Scmpronius Sophiis, App Claudius Eufiis — Coiique.t 
oi Pioeniini. 

! Consuls AI Auli'is Roguliis, L Jukas Libo — Cornue"t of \puha 
i CoHsuU D duiaiis Pe. 1 , N I'abius Putoi — Conquest d Giiibna. 
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(onffnk’ Q Fabius Max. Gurges III., L Mainiliu®’.'— : Ca. 

Cornelius Hlasio, C IMaicius Kutilus If. 

Cons7//b' A]tp Claudius Caiidex, M. Fulvms Flaccus. — First Fuiii<3 
War — Inst combat of gladiatois at Home. 

CoftsiiU . M’ Valerius Maximus, M’ Otatilius Crnssiis — Cn. Fulviua 
Max, JJictator , — Peace ^\lth Ilieio, King of wSyuicuse 
ConHuk . L Postiimius, Q MamiliU'. Vitiilus — Siege of Agiigeniuin. 
Coiibuh' L Valerius Flaccus, T. Otauluis Ciassus. — The Caitha- 
gmians supciior at sea. 

Coiibitlsi Cu (loinelius Scipio Asiiia, C Diiilins — Burial within 
the city forbidden. — I'lie Ilom.m^ equip a fleet, and wm a sea 
fight —Duilius elects the columrici lostiata 
Co7isiJ<{’ L Coinehus Scipio, C. Aquilnis Fluius. — Seipio victoiious 
in Saidmia and Coisiea. 

Consuls. A. Atiliiis Calatinus, C. Siilpiciitft Pateiculus 
Consuls' C Atilius Regains, Cu. Cornelius BLisuf II — Q. Ogiilmus 
G alius, Dictator. 

Consuls L Maulius Vulso, Q. Ciedicuis — M Atihiis Regulus If, 
sv^ect , — Rcguhis makes a descent upon Africa 
Consuls' Seiv Fulviiis Nohilioi, M Ahnilius P,mlius.-#»PpguIus 
defeated and taken —Shipwreck ot Roman fleet ofl (\amaiin<i. 
Consuls Cn. Coinehus Scipio Asina, A. Atilius Calatinus IL — 
The Romans take Panoimus. 

Consuls' Cn vSeiviluis Caqno, C. Sempionius Bla?sus. — Censoi si 
D Junius Peia, L. Postuimus Megelliis — Lcsceut upon Africa. 
Consuls. C Aurelius Cotta, 1^ SerMlius Geminus — C'fewsors*. M’. 

Valerius IMessalla, P Semproiiiu^ So])hus 
Consuls'. L Cmcilius Metellu", C Furius Pacilus. 

Consuls C Atilius Regului il , L. Manlius Viilso II. — Victoiyat 
Panormus 

Consulsi P. Claudius Fulcher, L Junius Pullus — M. Claudius 
Glicin, Dictator — Defeat of tlie Roman fleet at Diepanum. 
Consuls C Auielius Cotta 11 , P vServilms Geminus 11 . — Cartha- 
ginians ra\ age the coast of Italy. 

Consuls L. C.ccilius Mitellus II, N Fabms Buteo — Censors: A, 
Atilius C.datimis, A, Manlius Toujuatus — Haimlcar Barcas 
commands the Caitliaginians — Biitii of Hannibal 
Consuls ‘ FP Otaeilius Crassus il , M Fabius Licmiis. — Ti. CoiMi- 
canui'', Diciatto 

Consuls M Fahius Buteo, C Afihus Bulbus. 

Consuls . A Manlius Toiquatus, C. Sempionius Blaesus IL 
Consuls . C. Fundanius, C Sulpicius Gallus. 

Consuls . C. Lutatius Cntulus, A Pcstiimius Albinus, 

C(>nst,is . A Muiihus 'ioKpintus II, Q. Liitatuis Cerco.— 

C Auielius Cotta, M Fabms Iluteo — Victory bv sea at the 
.Agates Islands — Knd of the first Punic War. — Mutiny of the 
Cai thagiiiian mercenaries. 

Consuls C Claudius Centho, M Sempionuis Tuditanus — Sardinia 
levolts fiom Carthage. — Livius Audronicus opens the Drama 
at Rome. 

Consuls . C. Mamilius Turimus, Q. Valerius Faito,— Birth of 
Knmus 

Consuls' T Semproniiis Giacchus, P. Valerius F.ilto. — Ilamilcar 
Barcas in Spam — The Romans occupy Sardinia and Corsica — 
Wai ^\lth the Boii and Ligiires — Iiitstitulion of the Floraha. 
Consuls : L. Coinehus Lentulu-s Caiuhnus, Q. FuImus Flaccus. 
Conszils . F. Coinehus Lentulus Caudinu'', C. Licinius Vaius.— 
Censois: L. Cornelius Lent. Caudinus, Q. Lutatms Ceroo.— 
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Third celchintion of Secular Game*? — \ttflck of Traii<?a3pin® 
Gaul's. — War with tlie L giires and Corsicau<a. 

Consffls T. Manlius Torquat us, C. Atilius Ihilbns 11. — The IViuple 
of .lanus shut. — The poet Nfevms nourishes. 

Consuls: L Postunuus Alhmiis, Sp. Cai vihus Maximus — CV wsom* 
C. Atilius Bulbils, A. Postumius Alhinus — W.u m Coisica and 
Saidiuia — M Poicins Cato (the elder) born. 

Consuls Q Fabms Ma.xinius, M. Pomponius Matho. 

Consuls. M jrEniiluis Lepidus, M. Publicius — Lex Flaminia 
A gran a. 

Consuls: M. Pomponius Matho, C Papirius Masn.—C. Duilius, 
Dniatoi. — Censots. T. Manlius Toiquatus, Q Fulvius FlaccuH — 
The first divorce at Koine. — War in Sardinia and Cor&ica. 

Consuls M Aiimilius Barbiila, M. Junius Pei a — Censors :Q Fabius 
MaxFnus, M Sempronius 1 uditanus. 

Ccnsuls: L Po^tumlus Albinus II, Cn. Fulvius Centuinalos — 
War with the Illyrians, and their queen Taeuta — Hasdrubal 
commands the Carthaginians in Spam 

Consuls: Sp Caiviliiis Max II., Q. Fabius Max. IT. — First Embtiss/ 
to Greece, — Tieatv with Hasdiubal in Spam. 

Consuls: P. Valerius Flaceus, M. Atilius Kcgulus. 

Consuls: M. Valerius MessalU, L, Apustius FuUo. — Greeks and 
Gauls buried alive. 

Consuls L. iEmilius Papus, C. Atilius Regulus — Censor^: C. 
Claudius Centho, M. Jumus Pera. — War 'with Cisalpine Ganls. 

Consnts • T. Manlius Toiquatus, Q. Fulvius Flaccus 11, — L. CaiciluH 
Metelliis, Dntotor. 

Co7isuJs C. Flaminius, P Furius Philua. 

Consuls: Cn. Coin elhis Scipio Cal vus, M Claudius Maiccllus —Fnd 
of the Gallic Wars. 

Consuls : P. Cornelius Scipio Asina, M. Minuciiis Rufus. — Hannibal 
commands in Spain. 

Consuls* L. Vetiirius Ph o, C. Liitatms Catuliis — Censors: L, 
ACnnlius Papus, C. Flaminius. 

Consuls: M. Livius Salmator, L. iEmilius Paiillus. — Hannibal 
1 educes Sagiintiim. 

Consuls P. Cornelius Scipio, T. Sompionius Lnngiis. — The second 
Punic Wai — Hannibal crosses the Alps.— Battles of Ticinus 
and Trebia. 

€o7isuls Cn. Serviliiis Geminus, 0. Flaminius. — M. Atilius Regulus 
n suff, — Battle of Trasimciius. 

Consuls L JEmihus Paullus II., 0. Terentius Varro.— M. Junius 
Pera, Diciato?. — Battle of Cannie. 

Cons74ls. T, Sempronnis Gracchus, L Postumius Albmiis III,-* 
M. Claudius Mnrcelliis II , Q. Fa! ms Maximus III. suffeii^ 
TreaW between Hanninal and Philip, King of Macedonia. 

Cons^ils* Q. Fabius Maximus IV., M Claudius Marcellus IIT — 
Censors: M. Atilius Regulus, P. Funus Philiis. — Marcellus 
besieges Sviacuse. 

Consuls: Q Fabius Maximus, T. Sempronius Gracchus II. — C 
Claudius Centho, Ihctalou 

Consuls: Ap Claudius Pulcher, Q. Fulvius Flaccus IIT — Hannibal 
takes Ta rent urn , Marcellus takes Syracuse; P. and Cn. Segno 
slam in Npam 

Consuls . Sulpiciiis Galba, Cn. Fulvius Centuinalns. — Capua 
recoveied bj’ the Romans ; alliance of the Romans and 
.A£tolians. 

Coftsith, M. Valerius Lnevinus, M. Claudius Marcellus TV. — Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus, Dtetator. — Censors: L. Veturms Philo, P 
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Licinius Crassus Dives — Xew Carthage taken by P. Cornelius 
Scipio 

Consuls : Q. Fabius Maximus V , Q Fulvius Flaccus IV. — Censors : 
M. Cornelius Cethecjus, P. Sempiomus Tuditaims — Scipi|^*s 
victoi;^ at Baccula; Home had now founded thirty colonies. 

Consuls: M. Claudius Marcellus V., T. Qiiirictius Crispimis. — T. 
Manlms Torquatus, Dictator. — Both the Consuis are woisted 
by Hannibal and slam. 

Consuls: C. Claudius Neio, M. Livius Salinator. — M Livins 
Salinator, Dictator. — Ilasdrubal defeated and slain at Sena. — • 
Gold hist corned at Pome. 

Consuls: Q. Caecilius Metellus, L Vetinuis Plilo — P. Scipio makes 
descent on Afiica, and makes alliance with S}pliax. 

Consuls: P. Cornelius Scipio (Afiicanus), P. Licinius Crassus 
Dives. — Q Cajcilius Metellus, Dictatoi ^ 

Consuls: M. Cornelius Cethegus, P. Semprony-is Tuditanus,— 
Censors : M. Livius Salinator, C Claudius Nero — Hannibiil 
defeated at Crotona — ^The Magna Mater brought into Italy. 

Consuls: Cn. Seivilms Csepio, C. Seivilius. — P. Siilpicuis Galba, 
Dictator. — Syphax defeated and taken. — Hannibal leaijies Italy. 

Consuls: T, Claudius Nero, M. Servilms Geniinus. — C. Servilius, 
Dictator. — Battle of Zama. 

Consuls: Cn Cornelius Lentulus, P. iElius Paitus — Peace with 
Carthage. 

Consuls. P. Sulpicius Galba, C. Aurelius Cotta — Wax with Philip. 

Consuls: L. Cornelius Lentulus, P. Villius Tappulus. — Censors: P. 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus, P. .®lius Piet us. 

Consuls : T. Quinctius Flammmus, Sex. iEliiis Pffitus. 

Consuls: C. Cornelius Cethegus, Q. Minucius Rufus. — Battle of 
Cynoscephalae 

Consuls: L. Furius Purpureo, M. Claudius Marcellus. — Hannibal 
takes refuge with Antiochus. — Greece declared free by T. 
Quinctius. 

Consuls : M. Porcius Cato, L. Valeiius Flaccus — Birth of Terence. 

Consuls: P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus II . T, Sempromus Longus.— 
Censors : Sex. JEliiis Psetus, C. Cornelius Cethegus. — Conquest 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Spam. 

Consuls: L. Coinelins Merula, Q. Minucius Themius. ^ 

Consuls: L. Quinctius Fiainmmiis, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus.— 
Antiochus invades Greece. 

Consuls : M’. Acilms Glabrio, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. — War with 
Antiochus. — Battle of XhermopyleB. 

Consuls ; L. Cornelius Scipio (Asiaticiis), C. Lfelius. 

Consuls: C. Manlius Viilso, M. Fulvius Nobilior. — Censors: T. 
Quinctius Flauiininus, M. Claudius Marcellus. — Victoiies and 
triumphs oves Antiochus and the Gauls, 

Consuls : C. Livius Salinator, M. Valerius Messalla 

Consuls : M. JEmilius Lepidus, C. Fiaminms. — Death of P. Scipio 
Africanus (?), and condemnation of L. Scipio Asiaticns. 

Consuls : Sp. Postumius Albinus, Q. Marcms i^hihppus. — Decree of 
the Senate de Bacchanal ibus. 

Consuls ; Ap. Claudius Pulcher, M, Sempronius Tuditanus. — Death 
of P. Scipio Africanus (^), according to Livy and Cicero. 

Consuls: P. Claudius Pulcher, L. Porcius Licinns. — Censors: L, 
Valerius Flaccus, M. Porcius Cato (Ccnsoiius).— Victories over 
the Celtiberi and Lusitam. 

Consuls : Q. Fabius Labeo, M. Claudius Marcellus. — Death of 
Hannibal. 

Consuls : L. jEuuUus Paallus, Cn. Basbius Tampliilus. 
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P CoiTit1iu<^ Cothemi'-, M Ilvbiiis T.‘i'Tii[jh.I'’s — Dncweiy 
1 i I li-e y j - ioiulod books <»(’ Xunoi 
Covsnls L Postuioi”'- \lhiiuN, (' CkilpiiiniMS Piso — Q Fulviua 
I A///f — Lex Aonahs, iixiog ihe uy^e ie(juiu‘(! toi 

' Co}ii>til\ L Acidiiuis Q Falvuis Fl.u'C’.is — Ceii'.ors M. 

I ^Fnnlius L< ])ulub, M I uImii-) Xobilioi — Pe'seus bGcoiucb Kin‘»‘ 

i of ^^^^c*LcloTlla ” 

I CoubiiU M ,lun ns Brntas, A Manluis Yuiso — Wai iii [stna 
I C’(>as«/s C Cla.idiub ri'lcbei, T Seinpionuis (Lacduis — Ueduchon 
i ol isTiia 

C’ohs/.A. Cn Cornoliiis Scipio llisp dlii'^ C Yal^'niis Lajv 'M u--. 
i Cont,uh P.Miuuis Scanoia, M ALnilius Lopidus 
I G'/iiw/s Sp Pos.lun'siii'- Vlbint'S, Q Af lu lus Scce\ ohi — Cc,ii>or'^ Q 
j I'nlvi'i^ FLk( u^, A P(N<-uiiuMs Albnuis 

\ Qn/i'>iiLs‘ L Po-ii ut'-'iU'. Albiiin-^, M I^ipdiO'- Lienas 

6P«'.///s C Popiliut- LcOn 's, I* /Eluis Ljulis 

(\> />'>/( Is P Lie nuns ()i.i>sn», 0 (\i'-sius I.oo'iim!' War v'ltliPerteeu--, 

Consfds A lioslilnn AIa»u intis, A Atuuib fceiianus — Wat wuh 
C'OJdnnicd , 

Consuls Q Afau'iii'^ Phdippus IT, Cr> Soivilnis (Aepio — CV/isa;s* 
C Ci.«udius Pidchei, T. heinpioiuiis Giadiiiis — Death of 
Ennius. 

Consuls L iEinilius Paiillus IT, 0 Lieiniiis CiiLsus — Persciia 
taken a-id put to death 

Consuls Q iElms Pcetua, jM. Jumus Peniuis — Pol} bins brought 
capti\e to Pome 

Consuls C. Sulpicuis Gadiis, M Claudius Maicellus. — Teiciict.’!* 

* Aiidna’ yiro lucecl at the McgaleriMo (kiines 
Consuls T. Manlius Torquitiis, (’n OctaMi.s 
Consuls A Manlius Torqiiatii-, Q Cassius Longinus — Ceiasorb ; L. 

i'Einiluis PaalliiS, Q Mi.ttiiis P'libppMs 
Consuls T Senipioni"sOi.u cliiis il . iM Jiivenliub. 

Consule, P. Come 1 ills Lcn I ulus, Cn Doindius Alienob irbus. 

Consuls M Vnlerius Messalla, C Fannius Stiabo 
Consuls L Anicius Callus, M Coi nelui'' Colhegus 
Consuls Cn Coiiielius Deilabt'lla, jM 1 idvius Xohilioi — (.V j/soijj* 
P. Conieliu& Scipio Aasica, M. Popihus LeVuas. — Death of 
Terence. 

Consifls M iEnnhus LepiJus, C Popilui& L.enns 
Consuls bex Julius C.isai, L Au»‘eliub f ^rtMe"^ 

Consuls' L Cornciius Leiitulus, C ilaiciub bigulus il — War wiih 
the Dalmatians 

Consuls P Cornelius Seipio Vasica Tl , ]\r Ciaiirlius Marcclius H 
— CariKades, Diogems, anel Cniulaus aiine as ambas^adors 
tioia Aihens 

Con'-uls Q Op niius, L Postu.vins Albnuis — C‘>>isots M Valenus 
Ales'^alla, C Cab&ius lainuinus — P.icumus llounshes. 

Consuls Q Fiilviiw Xobilioi , T. A.niiius Liiscus — The Consuls enter 
on then olhee January 1. 

Co7isuls M (Maudius Maieellas I FT , L. Valenus Flaocus 
Co«*7//s L Lkoiius Lu' idUi'., a. Poslumitis Albinus. — War tviih 
the Celtibena”s 

Consuls T (^uiiKtius Flamininus, M’. Aciliiis Balbus — Warmth 
Viiiarhus and the laisitanians. 

Consuls L Mnreius CensoPims, M Manilliis — Third Punic War 
— Fourth Seculai Games — Death of Cafo 
Consul-^ Sp. Postumius Aiomus, L Calpariuus Piso —Birti' ot tbs) 
poet Lli\,i1ius- 
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Consvis- P. Cornelius SeipioAfnc4iniis iEimbamis, C Livms Drtism 
— Censnii,. L. Coinehiis Lentuliis, I. l\Iarciu«i Censoi inus. 
CoiihuU . Cn. Coineliiis Lentulus, L Miunniiiis Achaicus. — Carthaga 
taken and dc&trojed — War witli Ibe Aoli.e^.ns 
Cor, suit) : Q Fabius Maxinuis iEnnliamis, I. Hostilius Mancinus.«*- 
Wai with Tiiiathusand the Lu'sit.iiuani 
Coniuh . Ser Sidpicius (*alba, L Aiiiclm.s Colta 
Co /as m/a . Ap. CJaiidiiib Pulchei, Q Ckccihus Mciellns Macedonicns. 

— Beginning ot the Numantian \\ ai — Wai with Vinnthus 
Coiisvh L Ca^ciluis MeteiJns Cahiis, Q Fabiiis JMaxinuis Ser- 
vihamis — Ce/jso7,s: P Conieliiis Seipio Afi Ahnil., L. Mummius 
Acliaious — The Celtihciians ovcitlnown 
Cov^nls: Cn Sen ilius Ciepio, Q Poinpeius — Xiimanfian War. 
CoHsiih . C, Lceluis Sapiens, Q. Sei \ iliiis Ciepio. — Death of V ii lathujs. 
Xiiinantiau Wai. 

Coiis7ili, . Cn Calpinnms Piso, M. Popi]ius^La}nas. — The Asti ologi 
expelled lioni Italy. ** 

Consnii, P. Coinclius Scipio Nasiea, D Junius Bnitiis — The Consul 
Biutus sub<lueb the Inisitanians. — Biilh of Sulla 
Consult,. M. iEniilius I.epidus 'I’oicina, C Ilostilius Mancinns — 
The Consul IMancnuis w'oibtcd by the Ninnantians— ^^i'lbeiius 
Giacchus qiuestoi in Hither Spain 
Comsuls- L Funus Philus, Sex Atilius S( nanus.— Ce// so/ s • Ap. 
Claudius Pul cliei, Q huhius Xobilioi — Main inns given up to 
the Xurnantians 

Consvh: Ser Fuhius Flaccus, Q Calpurnms Piso. 

Coustds P Coinehus Scipio Afi. Aniil II, C Fuhius Flaccus — 
Scipio iin.lei takes the wai agaiiibt the Kiinnaitians.— Servile 
war in Snily. 

Coinvlb . P Mucins S(a>v ola, L Calpuiniiis Piso Fiugi — Kinnantia 
ovcithrown — 'iib Ciacchus tnbune of the people. — Disturb- 
ances caused by the Lc'gc's Semproniai or Agiauan laws. — 'lib. 
(h .u‘( lius slain 

Consuls P Popiliiis L.en.as, P Pupilins. — Sei vile war in Su ily sup- 
pressed 

Consuls P. Licinius Ciassus. L Valerius Flaccus. — Ccusom Q 

C.vcilius Metellufa Matedonicus, Q Poni]>cius Bnfus 
Consith' C. Claudius Piilchci Lentulus, M Peipenna — W.n vsith 
A i ist oincub — Crassus slam, A i istouieiisovei tliu)v\ n bv Pei peima. 
ConsuU' C. Seinpronuis Tiiditanus, M’. AciUius. — Death ot P. 

Com Scip iEniil Afr Minor 
Co7hsuls Cn Octavius, T Annius Piifus 
Consuls i L Casfeius Longinus, L Coiuelms Cinna. 

Consuls: M AEnuhu.s Lepidub, L Aiuehus OiObtes. 

Consuls: ISI PlauHus I h psaeus, M Fuhius Flaccus — Censors: Cn. 

Servilius Ccepio, L. Cassius Longiims. 

Consuls C. Cassius L«>ngnuis, C Sextius Calvinus — War in Trans- 
alpine Gaul continuing nine veaib. — Agitation of C (riacchus. 
Cons^ds: Q Ccecilius Metcllub (Baleaiicus), T Qumctiub Flamini- 
nus — IMetellus fcub.liics the B.ileaiie Isles — C. Cuaccluis as 
tiibune founds a colony at Caithage — IDs 'Leges SemproniaV 
01 agrarian and judiciary legislatiou 
Consuls’ Cn Donut ins Ahcnobai bus, C Fannins Strabo — Founding 
of Aqiue Sexti.e in the province of Tiaiibalpine Gaul. — 0. 
Giacc’hus again tnbune. 

Consuls . L. Opiniius, Q. F.ibius Maxinnis — C.aiupaign of Cn. 

Domifius against tbe Allcdiroges — Death of C. Grac'dius. 
Consuls' V ^M.iPilius, C Papiruis Cnibo — Censors' L. Calpuroiiw 
Piso Fiugi, Q Ccuuhus Metelius Baleaiicus. 
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Consuls ; L. Caecilius Metelliis (Delmaticus), L. Aurelius Cotta.— Ci, 
Marius tribune. 

Coimth: M. Poicius Cato, Q Blarcius Rex. — Foundation of Narbo 
Martins. — Death of Micipsa, king of Numidia. 

Consuls : L C-®eiliu3 Metelliis Delraatious, Q. Mucius Sesevola. 

Co7isulsi C. Licimus Geta, Q. Fabius Maximus Ebuimis. — Bath of 
Teientiiis Varro, 

Consuls. M iEmilius Scam us, M. Cascilms Metellus — Censors: 
L. Caicilius Metelliis Delmaticus, Cm Domitius Alieuobaibus. 

Consuls: M Acihiis Balbus, C. Poieius Cato 

Cottsuls: C. Caecilius Metelliis Capranus, Cn. Papinus Caibo — War 
against the Ciinbri and Teutones — Defeat of the Con&ul Papinus. 

Consuls M. Livius Drusus, L. Calpiiinius Piso C«»souinus — Ad- 
herbal slam by Juaurtha.— War declaied against Juguitha. 

Consuls . P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, L. Calpiirnius Bostia. — Begin- 
ning'bf Jugurthine war. 

Cifiisuls . M. Minucms Rufus, Sp. Postunuiis Albiuus, — Jugurtlu 
siimnioued to Rome 

Consuls Q Caicilius Metellus (N’limidicus), M Junius Silamis, 

Ccnsofs’ M nub us Scaur us, M Livius Diusus — Jugurthine 

war renevt ed 

Consuls. Sei. Sulpicius Galba, L riortensius, — Censors: Q, Fabuis 
Max. Allobrogieub, C Licimus Geta. 

Consuls L Cassius Longmu--, C Manus — M.iiuis commands 
against Jugurtha, Sidla qiucstoi umler him — Ihc tonsul C.is- 
sm-' si iin 111 Gaul 

Consuls C Atiiius Seiiamis, Q Ser\ ilius Cicpio — Captuie ot Ju- 
guitha — BiJtii or C’ceio and of Pompoms 

Consuls P Rutilius Riitus, Cii Maiiius IMaxlmus — Iiruptioii of 
(ho Cinibu int(' G ml 

CoHMils C MaiiiisIIjC Flavius Fimbria — The Cimbn lavddo 
bp an 

Consuls C Mauusin,L .\iuohus Oiosrcs. 

Cofisuh C M 1 rills IV ,Q Lutatius Catullus — Censo)s Q Ctccilius 
Metellus XumidKus, C C.ecilius Metelliis Capranus — IManus 
defeats tiie Teutones at Aqu<n Se.\tia\ — Outbreak ol Scuile 
wai in budy 

Consuls C. Manus V, M. Aquilius — O^erthiow of the Cimbii 
neai Verona. 

Consuls. C. Maims VI , L Valerius Flaccus. — Laws of the ti'bune 
Appaieiub — Ihrth of Julius Cm‘sai 

Consuls M Antoimi'i, A Postumius Albinus. — Suppiession of the 
Servile revolts m Sieil}' 

Coatuls Q C^ecibus Metellus Nepos, T Didius. 

Consuls Cn. C‘»inelius Lentulus, P. Liciuiiis Crassus — Ce7i^ors: 
L Valerius ilaccus, M. Automus — Law agaiiibt human sacri- 
fices 

Co7isuls Cn Donutius Abenobarbus, C Cassius Lomrunis — Ptolemy, 
King of Kuip+j bequeaths his kingdom to the Romans. 

Co7isu!s . L Lieimus Crassus, Q Mucius Sciev^ola. — Birth of Lncre- 
tms. 

Cojisuls . C. Ciclius C'lldus, L Donutius Ahenobarbus. 

Consuls : C Valeiius Fl.icciis, M Ileremuus. 

Consuls. C Claud. us PiiUhei, !M Perponna — Censors^ Cn Domi- 
tius Ahenobmbus, L LicmiusCrassus.— Sulla holds a comiLand 
in Abia 

Consuls: L Marcius Philippus, Sex Julius Caesar — M Livius 
Jmuus, 7'iibune — i.eges Lniae. — Outbreak of the Marsua 
\\ ar. 
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Consuk, L. Julius Caesar, P Rutilms Lupus. — ^The MarsiaT War.-** 
The Lex Julia. — Trail iuse given to the Latins, and allies. 

Consuls , Cn. Pom penis Strabo, L Poiciiis Cato — Censors : P. Liciniuii 
Crassus, L Julius C«esai. — Ciceio seives in the Maisian VV'ar. 

Coiisnlb : L Cornelius Sulla, Q Ponipeuis Rufus. — Knd of th© 
IMarsian VVLir. — Fust Civil Wai , Manus diiveii into Afiica.* 

Consuls: Cn O* tnvuis, L. Coineliiis Cinn.i. — Sulla conducts war 
against Mithiidates — Cinna and Manus seiise on the city. 

Consitk. L Cornelius Cinna IL, 0. Marius VU.~Cca6ortf : L. 
Marcius Philippus, M Peipenna — Death of Marius. 

Consuls: L. Couielius Cnina 111 , Cn. Papiiius Caibo. — Mithridatic 
War. — Biifh ot M. Juiiuls liuitus. 

Consuls, Cn. Papiiius Carbo If, L Cornelius Cinna IV. — End of 
Mithiidatic War.— Death of Cuina. 

Consuls: L. Cornelius Scipio, C. Noibanus Biilbus. — Sulla returns 
to Italy. — Renewal of Cnnl War. — Burning of the Capitol. 

Consuls : C. Manus, hi , On Papiiius Carb(?lll. — SuII.i o\erthrows 
the youn^iei Manus — Ma&sacies and piotcn|?tious — Sulla be- 
comes Dictator. 

Consuls . M, Tullius Decul.i, Cn. Cornelius Dulabella. — Sulla, 
Dictator, — Leges Conielue 

Consuls- L. Cornelius Sulla Felix IL, Q. Cseeilius Metellus* Pius.— 
Sulla, Dictator. 

Consuls P. Servilms Vatia, Ap. Claudius Pulcher. — Sertorian war 
in Spain. — Sulla lesiuns the Dictatoiship, 

Consuls M iEmihus Lepidus, Q. Lutatius Catuliis. — Death of 
Sulla. — P. Servilms (consul 676) attacks the Cilician pirates — 
Pi ogress of the u.ir with Sei tonus. — The Consul Lepiduseoa- 
spiies agamst the ruling paity in the State. 

Consuls: D. Junius Brutin, M Aiimlius. Lepidus. — Overthrow of 
M. Lepidus (consul 676). — Poinpeiiis sent agamst Sertonus. 

Consuls On Octavius, C Scnixamis Cuno. — Continuation of war 
with Sertonus — Sicniius fails m uttemptiug to lesture the 
Tnbunician pouer. 

Consuls ' L. Octavius, C. Aurelius Cotta — Progress of the war w ith 
Sorrorius. — Ser\ ill us subdues the Is.iuriaiifi.. — Cicero quatetur m 
Sicily. 

Consuls L Licinius Lucullus, M Aurelius Cotta. — War with Ser- 
toriu'^ He retu'.es an alliance witli Mithridates. — Further 
attempt to rescind the Cornelian laws of Sulla. • 

Consuls: M. Tereatius Varro, C. Cassi us Varus. — War with Ser- 
toiius. — Mithridates defeated at C}zicu3 by LucuHus. — Insur- 
root ion of the gladiators under Spartacus. 

Consuls : L Gellius Poplicola, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. — Sertonus 
assassinated, and the wnir brought to an end. — Lucullus besieges 
A nnsus ■ — The consuls defeated by Spartacus. 

Consuls. P Cornelius Lentulus, Cn. Auhduis Orestes.— Spa rtaous 
overthrowm by Ciunsus — P i ogress of the Mithudatic War.— 
INaupeius and Metellus triumph over Spain. 

Consuls: Cn. Ponipcms Magnus, M. Liciuius Crassus Dives.— 
Censors . L. Gellius PopIicola, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. — Lucul- 
lus occupied wuth the internal administration of Asia Minor.— 

1 he consuls restore the Tnbunician power (lex Pompeia tnhu- 
nicia) — The Judicia are restored to the knights (lex Aurelia 
judici.ina ). — The process agamstVerres — Birth of the poet V irgil- 

Couuus. Q IIuiten‘'Uis, Q C.ecili us Metellus (Greticus). — Lucullus 
makes war on Tigrams, king of Armama. — Catulus dedicatea 
the Temple ot .Ui]utcr. — Capitoiinus restored attci ihe coadia- 
gration, u.c. jTl.-^ivero aidiie. 
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CoMuls* L Cajcilius ]\Ietcllus, Q ]\Tnrc‘Uis Bex. — P) ogress of tha 
wai in tlic East — Q. Metelluis (con'^ul 085) attacks tJie Crslaus. 

CousuL. 0. Calpurnuis Piso, M’ Acilius Glabiio — Mutiny in trw 
anny of Liu nil U" — Succc'^ses of Mithridatcs — Ponipems ap- 
pointed to coinniand ag.uti't the Ciluian pii.ites (lex Gabinia). 
— Metellus tini'ihes the war in Crete and obtains the surname of 
Cicticus — CtCsai qiucstoi in S{)ain 

Con',uis M iEinilius Lejiulu*-, L VoUatuis Tullas — Ponpieius 

appointed to tlie umiinand against Mitlmdatcs (lex JManilia) 

Ciceio jir.etoi 

Consnis: L Aiiielius Cotta, L Manlius Torr|uatiis — Censois' Q 
Lutatnis Catulus, M Licinius Ciassus Dues — Campaign uf 
Ponipcius against the Alb. im and iben. Aboitive hcbemes of 
C.itilnia — C.esar aidile — Ibith of the jioet Iloiacc 

Consuls: L. Julius Ckesai, C Mauius Fiuulus — Puinpeius annexes 
Syria as a province. — Ciceio a candidate tor the consulship, 
togetlicr with Catibna 

C(^isuls: M. Tullius Ciceio, C. Antonins — Death of Mithuclates — 
Pompeius subdues Palestine and Plnxmicia — The conspiracy of 
Catilina defeated 1)} Ciceio, ,ind his assoi lates put to deatii — 
Bntli of C. OctaMus, aftcruaids the I'aupeior Auguslus. 

Consuls D. Junius Silamis, L Lninius Muieiia — Defeat and 
death of Catilma. — C<e.3ai puetoi and poiitilex maxinius — Cato 
tribune 

Consuls M Piijmis Piso, M Valerius Messala. — Pompeius returns 
to Pome and tiiiimphs — Phiccss and acipiitlal of Clodius 

Consuls . L. Afianiub, Q (\ccilius ]\IeteIIus Celer — Casar pioprtctor 
in Furtliei Spain — The senate lefuses to iatit\ the <ids of 
Pompeius. — Agranan meahiiie of the tiibune l'’Ia\iu,s — Dis- 
turbances m the cit\ — Pompeius, Caisar, and Crassus loim an 
alliance the Fust Tnunu iiatc 

Cons7ils C. Julius C<esai, M C.dpurmus BihuUis — The leges Julun; 
], for iclief of the piiblicani in x\sia , 2, tor division of lands ni 
Campania. — Acts of Pompeius coulinned lliinugli Cfcs.u’b in- 
fluence. — The Gaulish and lllynciun ab.signed piovmces to 
Ciesar — Piith of t!ie hisloiian Livy 

Consuls. L Calpuinius Piso, V G.dnnuis. — Ciesar pioconsul in Gaul. 
— Fust year of the Gallic uai — Defeat of the Ilclvetu and 
Sue\i. — Tnbunate of Ciodnis. — Banishment of Ciceio. — Cato 
sent to Cl prus 

Consuls P. Coiuelius Lentiilus Spinther, Q. Cieeil'iis Metellus 
Kepos — Second lear of tlie Gallic vnr — Cxsur subdues the 
lielgiaii tribes — Victoiy o\ or the Ncimi. — C iceio lecalled 
from b.nuslimeut 

Consuls. G Coineliub Lentuliis Maicellimis, L. Mnicius Philippiis — 
Thud year of tlie Gallic war. — Cms.ii subdues the Venoti — 
Subjugation of the west and south of Gaul — Tlie timiUMrs 
meet at the end of the ycai at Lucca. — Cato letuins fiom 
Cy])rus. 

Consuls: Cu Pompeius Magnus TL, M Liciuius Crassus II — Cm- 
S07S. M.Valfiiiis Messala, P. Seivilius Lsauncus. — Fourth j^'ear 
of the Gallic war — Cicsar crosses the Rhine and invades 
Biitam — Gahiiiiiis restores Ptolenueus Auletes to the throne uf 
Eg^pt — Ponijieiiis completes <md dedicates lus theatre at Rome 

Consuls L Doimtiub Ahenobaibiis, App. Claudius Pulchei — Fifth, 
year of the Oulhc wmr — Caisar’s second nnasioii of Britain — 
Revolt of the Belgian tubes , destruction of Sihinus and Cotta 
with their armies — Cr.isMis proconsul in S^na. — Process of 
Gabim us.— 'Death of Julia — Cato prajtoi. 
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Cvmuh Cn Dnmitius Calvinus M, Valeiiiis Messala — Sixth rear 
of the Gallic War. — Campaign in Belgica and destuictioo of 
the Eburones — Expedition of Crassus against the I-^aithians — 
Battle of Carrhie — His defeat and death 

Consnlb' Cn Pompeius Magnus III. (without a colleague), 
Cieeil. IMetelliis Pius Scipio (m the last half of the year) — 
Sevouth ^ea^ of the Gallic wai. Revolt of the Gauls under 
Vercmgetoiix. — Battle of Alesia — Clodius assassinated. — Fio- 
cess of Milo. — Death ot the poet Lucretius. 

Consuls. Serv. Sulpicius Rufus, M Claudius Marcellus — Eighth 
yeai of the Gallic war — Final pacihcation of Gaul. — Cicero pro- 
consul m Cilicia. 

Consuh L. iEmilius Paul us, C. Claudius Marcellus . — Censors 
App Claudius Pulclier, L Calpuriuus Piso. — Caesar regulates 
the province of Gaul. The senate legiiires him to siu render 
his command. — Sickness and recovciy of Pompeius. — Tribunate 
ot Cm 10 ; imminence of civil war 

Consuls : C Claudius Marcellus, L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus. — Dic- 
tator: C. Julius Caesar. — Outbreak of the civil war. — Caisar 
ciosses the Rubicon — Pompeius evacuates Itahx — ^sesar re- 
duces the legions in Spam and takes Massilin — He is created 
dictator. — Defeat and death of Curio in .d.fiica. 

Consuls: C Julius Caisai IL, P. Serviliiis Isauneus. — CaJsaPs cam- 
paign m F.pirus — Battle of Pharsalia — Flight of romj)eius 
and Ills assassination m Egypt. — Caisar lauds at Alexandiia, 
arid supports Cleopatra against Ptolemauis 

Consuls' Q Futius Calenus, P. Vatimus — D/cfafor • C. Julius 
Cesar II — Cccsai’s warfare at Alexandria. — Death of Ptoic- 
ma 2 us — Restoration of Cleopatia.-— Ciesar makes wai upon. 
Pharnaces.— Piattle of Zela — C^esai leturns to Rome, and 
tianspoits his forces into Afiica. 

Consuls C Julius Ciesai 1II,M Almilius Lepidiis — Dictator' C. 
Julius Ciesai III — ^Th.e war m Ainca. — Battle of Thapsus. — 
Death of Cato at Llica — Ciesai pmsues the younger Cn. 
Pompeius in Spam. — Cjesar’s legiblation at Rome (leges Julia;;. 
Coi rection of the Calendar 

Consuls. C. Julius Caesar IV, Q. Fabiiis Maximus, C. Caniauis 
Kebilus . — Dictatoi C. Juliiib Ciesar lY — Defeat and de.ith of 
Cn Pompeius — Caesar tiiumphs — Complete establishment* of 
Ins po^ver — Fust }eai ol the Julian Calendar. 

Consuls, C. Julius Caisar V., M Antonins, P. Coineliiis Dolabclla 
suffpct — Dictator C. J alius C.esai V — Caesar assassmated.— 
Intrigues of Aiitomus. — Disturbances at Ccesai’s funeral.— 
Flight of the Liberators — Octavius assumes Csesar’s inheri- 
tance. — Prepaiations for war. 

Consuls. C Yibiiis Pansa, A, Hiitius, C. Julius Caesar Octa■^^anu3 
(Octavius), Q Pedius suffect^ C. Carnnas suffett , P. Yentidius 
suj^ect — Ciceio’s activity at Rome. — Battles before Mutin.i and 
deaths of Elirtius and Pansa — Octavius unites vitli M Anto 
nius and Lepidus — ^^I'he Second Triumvirate. — Proscnption and 
death of Cicero 

Consuls ' L. Munatius Plancus, M. iEmilius Lepidus 11 — Octavius 
and Antonins encoimter the Republicans in the East.— Battle 
of Philippi — Death ol Brutus and Cassius. 

Consuls . Cn Domitius Calvinus II , C. Asinius Pollio, C. Cornelius 
Balbus suffectf P. Canidius Crassiis sujfect . — Antonius quits 
Alexandria —Death of Fulvia and treaty of Brmadibium — 
Marriage of Antonius w th Octavia. — The Tnumyirs naalie vu 
upon Bextus Pompeius. 

Z Z 
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Consuls’ L Marciits Censorinus, C. Calvisius Sabinus — Tbe treaty 
of Miseuum. — Octavius and Antonins at Rome — Octavius in 
Gaul — Antonins at Athens — Vcntidms defeats the Parthians. 

CoJisuls . App. Claudius Pulchei, C. Norbanus Flaccus — ^The Sici- 
lian war. — Antonins in the East. — The Tiiuinvirate prolont^ed. 

Consuls: M. Vipsanius Agiippa, L. Canmius Gallus, T. Statilms 
Tamus suffect. — Goniinuation of the Sicilian war. — Octavius 
and Antonius meet at Tarentiim — Naval force of Octavius and 
construction of the Portus Julius. 

Consuls. L. Gellius Poplicola, L. Mimatius Plancus suffect, M. 

I Cocceius Neiva — End of the Sicilian vai. Overthrow and 
flight of Sextus Pompeius — Fall of Lepidus, the triumvn. — 
Disasters of Antonius in Paitlua. 

Consuls’ L. Coinificius, Sextus Pompeius (not the son of Pompeius 
Magpus). — Octavius fights in the Alps and in Illjncum — 
Sextus Pompeius slam m Asia. — Antonius resides with Cleo- 
patia at Alexandria. He forbids Octavia to come to him. 

Cotisuls: L. Sciibonius Libo, M. Antonius II., L Sempronius Atia- 
tinus, svffect — Octavius subdues the Dalmatians. — Antonius 
captures Artavasdes,kmgof Aimenia, and celebrates a tiiumph 
in Alexandria. 

Consuls: C. Julius Caesar Octavianus IL, P. Autronius Poetus 
, L. Volcaliiis Tullus — Thud campaign of Octavius in 
Ilijncura. — Antonius at Alexandria. 

Consuls . Cn Domitius Ahenobarbus, C. Sosius.- — Rupture between Oc- 
tavius and Antonius. — Prepaiation for wai . — Antonius at Samos. 

Consuls: C. Julius Caesar Octavianus III, M Valerius Messala 
Corvmus — Battle of Actium. — FFght of Antonius and Cleo- 
pati a to Egypt. 

Cons^ds • C. Julius Caesar Octavianus IV., M. Licinius Crassus — 
Octavius reaches Egypt m pursuit — Death of Antonius and 
Cleopatra — Egypt annexed to the Roman Empire. — Undisputed 
ascendancy of Octavius. 

Consuls C Julius Caesar Octavianus V., Sex. Appuleius. — Octnvias 
ictuins to Italy. — Temple of Janus closed. 

Consuls. C Julius Caesar Octavianus VI. M. Agrippa. — Octavius 
assumes the Censoiia potestns, and becomes Prmceps Sanctus. 

Consuls: C. Sul. Caes. Octav. Augustus VII., M. Agrippa III — 
Augustus in Gaul. 

Consuls: Imp Caesar Augustus VIII., T. Statilms Taunis II. — > 
Augustus in Spain. — Campaign against the Cantabn and 
Astures. 

Consuls • Imp. Csesar Augustus IX., M Junius Silanus. — Subjuga- 
tion of the Salassi — Temple of Janus closed IL 

Constds' Imp Cajsar Augustus X., C. Norbanus Flaccus. — Cam- 
paign of iElius Gallus in Arabia. 

Consuls: Imp. Caesar Augustus XL, Cn. Calpurnius Piso. — Augustus 
receives the Tribunicja potestas. — Death of Marcellus. 

From this date, the Imperator having combined the Censorial, Con- 
sulai, Proconsular, and Tribunician poweis for life, the Consul- 
ships cease to have any political significance. The principal 
historical events may be noted in the ordei foliowung. — 

Conspiracy of Murena. 

Augustus in Greece and Sicily. 

The standards of Crassus recovered from the Parthians. 

Death of Viigil, 

Seculai gamoa cdebiated. 

Conquests m Dalmatia, Thrace, &c. — Defeat of LolUufi on the 
JRhine. 
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770 
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I Tiberius and Drusus overthiow the Vjndeiicians, Rhajtians, 

Death of Propertius. 

Augustus becomes Pontifex Maximus. — Death of Agrippa.— Drusufi 
first campaign m Germany. 

Drusus m Germany ; Tiberius in Pannonia. 

Death of Drusus ; last event lecorded in Livy’s History. 

Death of Msecenas and of Horace. 

Imp. Cajsar Augustus, Consul XII. 

Death of Herod, King of Judaea. 

Imp. Caesar Augustus, Consul XIII. — Augustus proclaimed Pater 
Patiiae. — Julia banished. 

Birth of Christ, according to the Vulgar Era. 

Tiberius leturns to Rome, after seven years’ retirement at lihodes.— 
Death of Lucius Caesar. 

Death of Cams Caesar. — ^Tiberius adopted by Augustus — Tiberius 
on the Rhine. — Conspiracy of Cinna. * 

Revolt m Pannonia. — ^Archelaus deposed, and Ji?Saea constituted a 
Roman province. 

Banishment of Ovid. 

Ovei throw of Varus in Germany. 

Fibeiius returns fiom Geimany. — Birth of C. Caligula. 

Death of Augustus, and accession of Tibeiius to the Empire 
Geimamcus on the Rhine. 

War in Africa against Taefarmas. 

Death of Ovid. 

Geimamcus visits Egj^pt, and dies at Antioch, — Drusus in 
Germany. — Egyptian and Jewish iites expelled from Italy. 
Influence of Sejanus — Death of Drusus. 

Tibeiius withdraws to Capie®. 

Death of Livia. 

Fall of Sejanus 

Death of Agrippina and her son Drusus. 

Death of Tiberius ; accession of Caligula. — Biith of Hero 
Caligula in Gaul. 

Death of Caligula ; accession of Claudius. 

Invasion of Britain. 

Secular games. — Vespasian in Britain. 

Death of Messalina. 

Claudius marries Agrippina. 

Ostonus defeats Caractacus. 

Death of Claudius ; accession of Hero. 

Death of Biitannicus. 

Successes of Coibulo m Armenia. 

Death of Agiippina 

Death of Buirus. — ^Nero mariies Poppsea. 

Great Fiie at Rome. — Persecution of the Chiistians. 

Conspiracy of Piso. — Death of Seneca and Lucan. 

The Jewish war begins. 

Death of Corbulo — ^Hero in Greece — Vespasian commands in 
Palestine. 

Revolt of Vmdex and Galba — Death of Hero; Galba succeeds. 
Revolt of German legion undei Vitellms.— Death of Galba, and 
accession of Otho — Fall and death of Otho ; Vitcllius succeeds.— 
Vespasian proclaimed Emperor by the aimy m Palestine. — 
Death of Vi ,ellms. 

Fall of Jeiusalem, 

Agucola m Britain. 

Death of Vespasian ; Titus succeeds.— Eraption of Vesuvius, De- 
struction of Pompeii, and death of Pliny the Elder, 

Z K 2 
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891 
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Death of Titns ; Domitian succeeds 

Domitian’s expedition against the Catti m Geiman/, 

Agiicola defeats Galgacus. 

Domitian’s Dacian war 
Secular Games 

The Philosophers expelled from Pome 
Domitian’s Sarmatian war — Death of Agricoia 
Death of Domitian ; Nciva succeeds 
Death of Neiva ; Trajan succeeds 
Trajan’s first Dacian war. 

Second Dacian war — Pliny’s Lettei on the Persecutionof Christidns 
Conquest of Arabia Petrosa. 

Trajan’s expedition to the East. 

Earthquake at Antioch — Tiaditional era of martyrdom of Ignatius. 

Trajan conqneis Ctesiphon 

Death ofTiajan ; succession of Hadiian. 

Progress of Hadnan through the provinces, and sojourn some jearg 
at Athens 
Hadrian m IJgjqpt. 

Hadrian in Syiia. — Foundation of AElia Capitolina on the site of 
Jeiusalem. 

Revolt of the Jews, continued through three years. 

Adoption of Verus. 

Death of Verus. — ^Adoption of Antoninus (Puis), who at the same 
time adopts M. Auielius — D aih ot lladrian , Auloninu® 
succeeds 

Yictoiies of Lolluis Uibicus in Bnfain 

Death of Antoninus Pius, H Auichua succeeds, who associates L. 
Veins in the Empire 

Veins engaged in wai with Parlnia foi finu years 
Persccunon of Chiistians, and nuiilyiclom (»fT’uly« arp. 

Pestilence in Rome — The Emptioi oi' the Danube 
Deadi of Verus — The jMnuomaiuuc ^\,u 
Piodigious lain in the oaltle with the Qiiadi 
Revolt of Avidius Cassius in Syiia — Death of Faustina. 

Victor}” over the Haicomaniii 

Death of M. Auiehus; Cominodiis succeeds. 

Death of Peiennis. 

Great fii e at Rome. 

Death oi Commodus, Pertmax succeeds — Pertmax is — The 

Empire bought by Didius J ulianua.— Death ot jLdianuft, suc- 
cession of Sevei us. 

Severus defeats Nigei 
! S( verus defeats Albums. 

Severus makes war on the Parthians. 

Seculai Games. 

I Se\ erus makes war in Britain 

Death of Severus atEuiiiaciiin — Caracalla andGeta joint Emperors 
^ Death of Gcia. 

Caracalla in the East — Massacre at Alexandria. 

Death of Caracfdia ]\Liciinu'- suc< ceds 

Defeat and death of Maermus ; succession of lleiiogabalii.*;. 

Death of Heliogabalus ; Alexander Soveius succeeds. 

Persian war. 

-Vlcxandei slain — Maximm becomes lunperor. 

Maximin slam. — ^The Goichans mad» Empcrois. 

Philippus the Arabian becomes Empeior. 

Secular Game*?. 

Philippus slam at Verona, successi m of Dec u<. 
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tr.c. 

A D. 

1004 

251 

1005 

252 

1006 

253 

1013 

260 

1014 

261 

1020 

267 

1021 

268 

1022 

269 

1023 

270 

1024 

271 

1025 

272 

1028 

275 

1029 

276 

10S5 

282 

1036 

283 

1037 

284 

1038 

285 

1040 

287 

1045 

292 

1046 

293 

1056 

803 

1058 

805 

1059 

306 

1060 

807 

1063 

810 

1064 

811 

1065 

312 

1066 

313 

1067 

314 

1076 

323 

1077 

324 

1078 

825 

1079 

326 

1083 

330 

1090 

337 

1103 

350 

1109 

356 

1113 

360 

1114 

361 

1115 

362 

1116 

363 

1117 

364 

1120 

867 

1128 

375 

1129 

376 

1131 

378 

1 132 

379 

1186 

383 

1141 

388 

1148 

390 

1145 

392 

1147 

394 

1148 

395 


War with the Goths — Persecution of the Chnstians- Death ci 
Deems. — (Jallus Emperor 

Great pestilence, lasting; tifieen yfars. — Death of Galliis. 

Valerius Emperor, uitli his son Gaihenus. 

Valerius captmed by Sapor. ^ 

Gallienus overcomes Maciiauus. — Postumus in Gaul ; Odenathus m 
Syria. 

Postumus and Odenathus slain. 

Death of Gallienus. — Tetneus reigns in Gaul — Claudius rlefeats 
Aureolus, and becomes Emperor at Rome. 

Claudius defeats the Goths. 

Second defeat of the Goths. — Death of Claudius ; Aiirelian succeeds. 
The Maicomanni eater Italy. — They are defeated at Mediolanum. 
War with Zenobia. 

Aiirelian slain ; Tacitus Emperor. 

Death of Tacitus ; Probus Emperor. 

Death of Probus ; Cams Emperor 
Death of Cams in the Persian War. 

Numenan and Caiinus, Emperors, slain ; Diocletian proclaimed. 
Diocletian reigns — Diocletian and Maximian Augusti. 

This and following 3'ears, war with Carausius. 

Constantins and Galcrius Csesars. 

Carausius slain. 

Persecution of the Chnstians. 

Diocletian and Maximian abdicate. 

Death of Constantins, and elevation of Constantine. — Maxentinfl 
proclaimed at Rome 

Defeat and death of Severus. — Elevation of Licinius. 

Death of Maximian 

The persecution sta\"ed. — Death of Galenas. 

Battle of the Milvnin Bridge, and death of Maxentius. 

Edict of Milan. 

War of Constantine and Licinius. 

Second war between the same. 

Licinius put to death. 

Council at Nicaea. 

Execution of Crispiis, and in the next year of Faiista. 

Dedication of Constantinople. 

Death of Constantme. — Division of the Empire among his three sans. 
Constantins becomes sole Emperor. 

Julian’s campaigns on the Rhine, extending ovei four years. 

Julian proclaimed Augustus in Gaul , Constantins in the East. 

Death of Constantins — Julian become^' Emperor. 

Julian at Antioch. 

Attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem. — Julian’s Eastern 
expedition and death — Jovian Emperor. 

Death of Jovian ; succession of Valentmian and Valens. 

Gothic Wai — Gratian made Augustus. 

Death of Valentmian. — Valentmian II. Emperor. 

The Goths driven across the Danube by the Huns. 

Valens defeated and slam bj’ the Goths. 

Elevation of Theodosius. 

Giatian slain by Maximus. 

Maximus slam by Theodosius. 

Massacre at Thessalonica. 

Valentmian II. slain. 

War with Eugoniu® : death of Arbogasres. 

Death of Theodosius. — ^Division of the Eastern and Western Em- 
i pires under Arcadius and Hononus. 
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If 


c c 

j n. 

1119 

096 

liol 

398 

1152 

399 

1155 

402 

Iran 

403 

21 :8 

405 

UQ\ 

408 

1162 

409 

1163 

410 

ID’8 

415 

1176 

423 

1177 

424 

1185 

432 

1192 

439 

1399 

446 

1203 

450 

1204 

451 

120& 

452 

1206 

453 

1207 

<154 

1208 1 

455 

1210 

457 

1215 

462 

1220 

467 

1225 

472 

1228 

475 

1229 

! 476 


Alaric snvades Greece. 

Defeat of Gildo 
Fall of Eiitiopuis 
Alanc erters luaiy. 

Battle of PoilcDiia. 

Defeat 01 liadaodisiH 

Theodosius II. Emperor of the East — DcMtli of Sul . tio— Ala'ic’? 
f r&t siege of Itonie- 

Second siege of Rome — Att.Jus appoinred iuug of Rome. 

Tiimd siege and captine of Rome — Death (»r Aia^ic, 

Ataulphus slam 
Death of Hoiioi iiis. 

Valentuiian III. Empeior of the West 
Death of Bonifacms 
C..».rtluige taken by Genseiic. 

Aetiiis iciiises aid to Britain. 

D(rath of Tileod«bll^^ 11 — ^Maician Eirperoi of the East. 

Atiila defealed at Chalons. 

Aitila invades Italy. 

Death of Attda. 

Aetiiis slam 

Valcnrinian III slain — Elevation and death of ’\laxnniis — -Gensene 
plunders Rome — Avitu'5 Emperor of the Wo'^r 
Death of IVIaieian — Election of Leo ♦ elevation or f\Iajoriaii 
Genseiic lavagcs Italy. 

Leo II. and Authemiiis Emperois 

Oh bins Emperor in the West, ard slain — Dcaih of Ri- imor 
Zeno Emperor of the East ; Romulus August ulus oi" the W e«t 
Tbo Western Empire extinguished Odoa'-*e’* 



INDEX. 


AMO 

A BORIGINES, lUlian, 9 
£Jl Achaean league, 161 
Aehaeaiis, imprisonment of, 175 
Actium, battle of, 392 
AfJLn.inople, battle of, 583, 626 
il{ldile&, creation of curule, 64 
/Eg<ite& islands, Roman victory of, 
111 

ffiimhanus, accepted as emperor, 563 
^milius, Mam , made dictitor, 54 
Ailmilius, Panlus, 136, 174 sq , 323 
^5milms Seaurus, 191, 217, 223, 664 
^ne.is, legend of, 14 sq 
-^qm, defeated by Cincinnatus, 45 
Aetius, ‘last of the Romans,’ 647, 
defeats the Huns, 650, poniarded 
by Yalentinian, 651 
Africa, Roman expedition to, 107 sq.; 
invaded by Scipio, 147 ; campaigns 
of Caesar against the Pompeians, 
347 sq. See Carthage 
Ager Romanus, 38 sq. ; extension of, 
90 

Ager Peregrinus, 91 
Agrarian laws, 38 sq , 47, 63, 192, 
201, 206, 216, 219 sq , 246, 296 
Agricola, his conquests m Britain, 
500 

Agriculture, encouraged by Nuraaand 
Ancus, 18 sq. 

siege of, 105, naval 

battle, 107 

Agrippa, Caius, Lucius, and Postu- 
miis, 418 

Agrippa, Menenius, 36 
Agrippa, M., 385, 412, married to 
Julia, 418 ; his death, 422 
Agrippina, 418, 437, 438, 440, 463. 

464, 466, 467, 469 
Ahala, 360 

Aiaric, 627, 628, 633, 634, 636, 638 


ANT 

Albinus, a candidate for empire, 484 
Albinus, Oiodius, 5-M, 546 
Alexander, king of Epirus, 73 
Alexander the Great, his chance of 
success hgainst the Romans, 75 
Alexander Severus accepted* as em- 
peror, 555 ; his tranquil reign, 556 ; 
liis campaigns in the East and on 
the Danube, 557, buildings by, 674 
Alexandria, Caesar’s critical position 
in, 343, burning of the library, tb. 
Allia, battle of, 58 
Alps, crossed by Hannibal, 130 
Ambrones, propose to invade Italy, 
213; defeated by Marius, 214 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 613, 615, 
619 

Ananus, Jewish high -priest, 498 
Anarchy, reign of under Sulla, 241 sq, 
Ancus Martius, reign of, 19 
Anio Vetus, 664 

Anthemius, made emperor, 653 * 

Antioch, destroyed by earthquake, 
619 

Antioclius of Syria, 162, 165 ; de- 
feated by Lucius Scipio, 166 
Antium, conquest of, 71 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, 534 ; 
his campaigns on the Danube, 536 
sq . ; his death, 538 ; column of, 673 
Antoninus Pius, accession of, 530 , his 
virtues and peaceful reign, 631 sq. 
Antoninus Verus, 635 
Antomus, M , 325, 326, 333, 838, 845, 
362, 363; impeached by Caesar, 
265 ; invested with command against 
Catiline, 289 , harungiies the popu- 
lace, 364 ; his success, 365 , at- 
tempts to baffle Octavius, 368 , m- 
veigiis against Cicero, 369, 370 ; 
his military forces, 371; defeated 



ANT 
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by Octavius, 373 , becomes tnum- 
Tir, 375 ; defeats Brutus and Cas- 
Hius at Philippi, 380 , his rule in 
yie East, 381 , captivated by Cleo- 
pntra, 382 , returns to Italy, 383 ; 
reconciled with Octavius, th ; in- 
vados Pcirthia, 387; his retreat, 
zb ; Ins debauchery in Egypt, 3SS; 
prepares for war with Octi\ lus, 39 1 ; 
defeated at Actium, 392 , Hies with 
Cleopatra, 393 ; his orgies and 
death, 391, 395 

Antonius Primus, 487 , defeats Vitel- 
iius, lb , 503 

Apollonius of Tyifna, 512, 609 

Appian way, 96, 661 

Appuis Oiaudiiis, 35, 42, 4^, 48 S£. ; 

7 9 sg, ^ 

Aqua Appia, 664 
Aquse Scxtine, battle near, 214 
Aqutleia, b.ittlo of, 590 
Aralna, invaded by the liomans, 414 
Arae Peiusinse, 382 
Aihela victory of Severus, 556 
.irhogastcs makes Eua:onui^ emperor, 
621 ; defeated by TheodoMiis, 622 
Aicaihus emperor 626 
Arehitcctrre, Homan 663 6^, 

Arimirum, couned of, 506 
A ri ovist us, SOI 

Arms, 594 ; Ins followers, 602 
Armenia, kingdom of, 270; divided 
hy Pompey, 273 

Ai'ininius, German leader, 425, 431, 
4G2 

Aimy, institution of a stamclirg, 55 
Ainnoc 343 

Aitabaves, king of Armenia, 313 
A-s’a, nfter second Pnnic war, 155 
lormation of kingdom of, 167 
Atuiiiplnis, successor of Alaric, 643, 
614, 646 

Aherns, devotes Crassus to the infernal 
O'oils 312 

Anianisius deposition from see of 
Alexandiia, 594 , takes refuge in 
Home, 595 , reinstated by Jovian, 
6(18 

Athens, deciy of, 156 , captured Lv 
Su'la, 235, at the time of second 
rr’umvirate, 378 
Attains oP Pergitmus, 156, 160 
Attains, made emperor by Alaric 635 ! 


BRf 

Attihi, ravages of, 049, defeated by 
Aetius, 650 ; desc( nds on Italy, $d,i 
his death, 651. Sre Uuns 
Atius Navius, the augur, 21 
Augustine, St , his ‘ City of God, 640 
Augustus Csesar, Ins reign, 409 ; 

Ins progress in the East. 414 , in 
the Nortli, 416, 420, his death, 
427 , buildings by, 665 sq , his 
house, 660. Octavius 
Aldus Postumus, dictitor, 3*1 
Aiirelian, emperor, 566 ; eaptureu 
Zeiiobia, tb., moiuiments of Ins 
reign, lb. 

Aineliiis, Titus and Marcus, See An- 
toninus 

AiUronius, an accomplice of Catiline, 
280, 283 

Aveiitine, occupied by the plebs, 42 
47, 49 

Avitus, becomes emperor, 652 


B AGAUDAE, insurrection of, 573 sq, 
Bnixi, brulge of 452 
Balbii'us dcclannl omporor, 561 
Barbarians, Northern, thiur confede- 
rations, 557 sq , 630 , irruptions into 
Ital\,559, 655, dolcatodby Stilielio, 
631 , spread of, 64 1 , sq. See Goths, 
Huns, V"andu.s, Attila, Alahic 
Bareoclieha*?, 526 
Bargiorn, Simon, 499, 500 
Basq'ies the, 8 
Bassianas, 553 
B. ravi. revolt of, 193, 494 
Bediiaann, b.ittle of 484 
Bolgic confederacy broken by C^sar 
302, 306 
Berenice 506 

Bibulus. consul with Cie'Jar, 206, 
co^nmands Pompey’s naval foices 
338 

Boadicea, 491 sq. 

Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 212 
Buna, Dea, =iaciilege of Clodius, 201 
Bo’iificius consul 618 
Brenims, 59 See Gauts 
Britain, Ctesar s campaigns in, 302* 
Cangiila’s expedition against, 453 , 
progress of Horn, ins in, 458 4S5, 
491 , rovoH of Iceri’ 492, Agricola’s 
coiiquost-5 509 ; ILulnan’s opera- 



B&l 

Hons, 525; iindor Gratian, Cl 7; 
r«,volt of MaziTTius, iJj ; Gratianiis 
proclaimed emperor in, 645 
Britanmcns, 463 ; his death, 466 

Brand isinm, treaty of, 383 
BniUih, Deemms, 359, 362, 363, 368, 
371, 373 374 

Bnitna, Junius, story of, 23; elected 
cousiil, 33 

Brutus, Marcus Junius, 257 ; his cha- 
racter, 360; recruits lus army at 
Athens, 378 , his vision, 379 , his 
death, 380. See Cassius 
Burrhus, 465, 467, 470 


^iECINA, lieutenant of Vitellius, 
U 484, 487 
CVpio, Servilius, 216 
Cresir, G J , refuses to divorce his 
wife, 240, leaves Rome, ; his 
political aims, 263, 269, impeaches 
tbe chiefs of the Senate, 265, his 
progress in popular favour, 277; 
brands the dictatorship of Sulla, 
278, charged with conspiracy, 279, 
provokes indignation of the knights, 
288 ; divorces his wife, 290 ; his 
debts, 293 ; takes command of 
Spam, th ; returns to Romo, 295 ; 
his agrarian law, 296 ; his consul- 
ship, lb , liberal policy, 297, ob- 
tains proconsulship of Gaul, 298 ; 
his conquests, 301 sq ; crosses the 
Rhine, 302, into Britain, tb.; re- 
conciles Pompey and Orassus, 305, 
306 , obtains an extension of his 
government, tb ; defeated by Ver- 
cingetonx, 307 ; his pacification of 
Gaul, 308 sq. ; composition of his 
legions, 309; his ciitical position, 
321; affronted by Marco! lus, 322, 
his supporters and enemies, 324 ; 
his military preparations, 325; 
crosses the Rubicon, 329 , his cle- 
mency, 330 ; rapid conquest of 
Italy, 331; enters Rome, 332 ; 
goes to Spam, 333 , gains over Pom- 
peian troops, 334; his measures 
as dictator, 335 , strength of his 
army, 837 ; sails from Brundisiura, 
lb, , increase of his partisans, 338 ; 
retires into Macedonia, 339 , de- ! 


CAK 

feats Pompoms, 340 sq.; arrives at 
Alexandria, 313, defeats Ptolemy, 
lb . , ‘ I came, I saw, I conquered/ 
344, mutiny of his troops, 34i5 ; 
suppresses tlio Pompeians in 
nca, 347, m Spain, 351; his 
honours, 349 ; his hirgesses and 
triumphs, 350, 351 , dictator for 
life, 352; his administration, 353 ; 
his character, 356 , Ins scliemcs of 
conquest, 357 ; ha ied as king, 359 ; 
conspiracy against him, 359, 360, 
his assassination, 36 1 , paneg} no 
by AntonyJ*364 , funeral pile, 365; 
buildings by hiifl, 667. See Poai- 

PBTUS 

Caesano, 390 

CaliguLi, 445, 447 ; become^ a tyrant. 
449, his gr.tndiose works, 451, his 
expedition into Gaul and Britain, 
453 ; his death, 455 
Caniillus, 65, 59, 60, 64, 65 
Cauip<igna, once an indenture of the 
sea, 5 , a forest, 6 

Campania, insurrection of gladiators, 
260 See Giadiators 
Campi Raudn, battle of, 215 
Campus Martins, consecration of, 25 ; 
663 sq. 

Cannse, battle of, 136 
Capitol, commencement of, 20; com^ 
plcti^n, 23 , treasure placed in, 60 ; 
burning of, 286, 488, 665, rebuilt 
by Vespasian, 503 
Capitolme Hill, 658, Temple, 65^ 
Caprese, retreat of Tiberius, 439 
Capua, Hannibal’s winter-quarters, 
140, siege and chastisement of#» 
141 ,^q. See Hanxibal 
Caracalld, poniards his brother Geta, 
647 ; his cruelties, 548 
Caractacus, 458, 459 
Garbo, consulship of, 236 ; defeated 
by Metellus, 237 , executed by 
Pompey, 243. See Papirius 
Carinus, emperor, 6i'S 
Carthage, early treaty with Rome, 29, 
31 ; envoys from, 69 , empire of, 
97 sq , Roman expedition against, 
107; internal struggles, 112, con- 
quests in Spain, 110 ; political de- 
velopment of, 121; d'visions, 139 j 
her power in Sp<uD broken, 146 ^ 
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CAB 

destruction of, 178. Sfie Hannibal, 
SciPio 

Carthaginians, defeated by Duihus, 
5*06 , by Manlius in Sardinia, 140 
Cams, emperor, 667; bis expedition 
to the East, 568 

Casca, a conspirator against Caesar 
859, 361, 362 

Cassius, lieutenant of Crassus, 314 
Cassias, Avidius, 535, 537 
Cassius, C., conspirator against Caesar, 
359 ; invited to Syi’ia by the legions, 
369; bis proceedings^! n the East, 
379 ; his doath^at Philippi, ih, 
Cassius, Q., 325, S26 
Cassius, Spiirius, 38 sq , 40 
Catiiina, 239, 240, couspira’cy of, 279 
sq ; hip crimes, 280 , his influence 
among the nobles, 281 , summoned 
before the Senate, 285, leaves 
Eome, 286 , his accomplices seized, 
lb. ; their punishment, 288 , his 
defeat and death, 289 
Cato the Elder, 1 69 ; intercedes for 
the Achseans, 175; denounces Car- 
thage, 177; his cliaiMcter, 191 
Cato the Younger, 222, 288, 290, 294, 
296, 297, 305, 311, 317, 321, 322, 
339; his character, 276, his march 
through the African desert, 346 ; 
defends Utica, 347 ; his death, 348 
Catiilus, Q.L , 213, 214, 239, 255, 257, 
265, 275, 287, 290, 664, 665 
Cai]^lino Forks, 76 

Census, instituted by Sernus Tullius, 
30 

Cethegus, 283, 288 
vhaeronea, battle of, 235 
Chalons, battle of, 660 
Chariots, scythed, of the G-auls, 82 
Chosroes, king of Parthia, 519 
Christianity, its progress, 512, 623, 
599 sq , 609, 630, 640 , its conflicts 
■vrith pag.imsm, 613^^., its moral 
trials, 641 , final reception of, 689 sq 
Christians, under Claudius, 460 ; ac- 
cused of burning Eome, 472 ; per- 
secuted, 475, 522, 636; their creed, 
539; last persecution of, 674 sq 
Cicero, M, 265, 276; defends C. 
Cornelius, 277 • elected consul, 

283 ; his measures ag<iin&t Catilino, 

284 ; ms oration against him, 285 ; 


CLO 

seizes th; conspirators, 286, bis 
proceedings agaiiisc them, 287, 
defends Mureua, 290, his resig- 
nation, th ; failuid of Ins aims, 
291; Ills remark on Cato, 294; 
becomes a partisan of Pompey, 
295, banished bj? Clodiiis, 299, his 
recall and triumph, 300 , flies from 
Eome, 318; pleads for Milo, 310, 
appointed governor of Cilicia, 322 ; 
ins Philippics against Antony, 369 
370, 372; becomes popular, 372, 
373 ; his murder, 376 
Cicero, 0,, 376 

Cilicia, Lucullus appointed governor, 
270 , Cicero proconsul of, 322 
Cilician pirates, 266. See Piracy 
Oimber, a conspirator against Ciesar, 
359, 361 

Cirabri, threaten Italy, 207, 209, 213 
Ciiicinnatiis, 45 47, 54 

Cineas, P^uThiis’ envoy to Rome, 87 
Omna. excites sedition 111 Rome, 230; 
collects an army in Campania, th . ; 
causes massacre of citizens, 232 i 
his revolutionary measures, 234 ; 
death of, 236 

Ci^nl Wars. See Social War, Sulla, 
Marius, Pompkius, Cjesab, &c.; 
loaders of the, 255 sq. 

Claiidian the poet, 627, 628 
Cbuidius, consul, msolenee of, 110 
Claudius Csesar, 456, his popularity 
ih., his character and policy, 457 , 
undertakes the subjugation of 
Britain, 458 ; his triumph, 459 ; h s 
Eastern policy, tb ; his wife, 460 ; 
his superstition, 461 ; his Gn^ek 
freodmen, 462 ; his cruelties, 463 ; 
poisoned by Agrippina, tb.; retro- 
spect of his government, 464 
Claudius Civilis, 493 
Claudius Gothicus, 565 
Clemens, Flavins, 512 
Cleopatra, 341, 343; follow^s Cfesar to 
Italy, 361, 356 ; captivates Antony, 
382, 388; masculine proceedings, 
394 ; interview with Octavius, 395 ; 
her death, 396 
Cloaca Maxima, 660 
Clodius, G., defeated by tepartacus, 260 
Clodius, P , charges Catiline with mal- 
versation, 280 , intrudes into rites 
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CLO 

of the Bona Dea, 291 ; saved 
through intervention of Cse&ar, 292 ; 
becomes tribune, 298 ; obtains 
Cicero’s banishment, 299 ; sends 
Cato to Cyprus, 300 ; his conflicts 
with Milo, lb. , excites dissension 
between Pompey and Crassiis, 304, 
slain by Milo, 817 
Ooliine Gate, battle of, 237 
Cologne, massacre at, 650 
Colony, the Roman, 94 
Colosseum, erection of, 604 
Oomitia Curiata, 28; functions of the, 
183 

Commodus, emperor, 541 , revolts 
against him, tb.; his profligacy and 
death, 542 

Commonwealth. See Rome 
Concord, Temple of, 81 
Constans, son of Constantine, 589 ; 
becomes master of the AVest, 590, 
murdered by Magnentius, zb, 
Constantine, proclaimed emperor, 577 ; 
his view of Christianity, zb, , enthu- 
siasm of his soldiers, 678 ; his 
victories over Maxentuis, 579 ; Ins 
vision of the Cross, 680 , attacks , 
Liciniiis, 681 ; his Lnvs, 581 &q, ; 
his religious policy, 582, 585, 699 ; 
defeats Liciriius at Adrianople, 683 , 
makes Constantinople his capital, 
686 sq. ; his death, 587, 689 
Constantine the Younger, 580 
Constantins, created Caesar by Diocle- 
tian, 671 

Constantins, revolt of, 645 
Constantins, sou of Consrandne, 589, 
becomes ruler of E<ist and AVest, 
591 ; visits Rome, 693 ; quarrels 
with the Pope, 696 
Constantius, lieutenant of Hon^rius, 
015, 646 

Consuls, first election of, 33 ; powers 
of. 41, 47, 49 sq. ; replaced by 
military tribunes, 53 ; first plebeian, 

63 

Corbulo, D., 458, 474 
Corfinium, 330 
Corinth, sack of, 176 
Coriohmus, story of, 44, 49 
Corn, dearth of in Rome, 259. See 
Rome 

Cornelia, entombed alive, 511 1 


DOM 

Cornelius, C., 277 

Corsica, subdued by the Romans, 113 
Cossiis, C., dictator, 61 
Cotta, Aurelius, 259, 270 
Councils of the Church, Rome and 
Arles, 582 ; Nicsea, 585 
Crassiis, M. L., defeats the Samnites, 
237 ; lays foundation of his .wealth, 
240, elected consul, 262, Ins cha- 
racter, zb. ; his consulship, 264 ; 
lends money to Ca?sar, 293, obtains 
goiernment of Syria, 312; invades 
Parthia, ^13; Ins march, defeat, 
and death, 315 * 

Crassus the Younger, killed by tha 
Part Ilians, 314 
Cumae, Sibyl of, 23 
Curio, 0. Scribonius, 324, $33 
Cun us, an accomplice of Catiline, 284 
Curtins, Mettus, devotion of, 66 
Cynic'S, banished Rome, 505 
Cynoscephalae, battle of, 161 
C^renaica, bequeathed to the Romans, 
212 


ACIA, Trajan’s conquests in 517 
Damasiis, Pope, 610, 611 
Debtors, hardships of, 35, 36 
Decemvirs, appointment of, 48 sq, 
their legislation, 51 
Decius, becomes emperor, 562 ; his 
persecution of the Christians, 663 ; 
ins campaigns and death, zb. « 
Dentatus, L. Siccius, 47 sq. 

Dictators, frequent appointment of, 67 
Diocletian, assumes the purple, 568 ; 
stite of the empire under, 67(f; 
divides it, 571; triumphs of, 572; 
his resignation, zb j persecution of 
the Christians under, 674 sq . ; 
stances himself, 680 
Divorce, introduced in Rome, 124 
Dolabella, C., rapacity of, 252 ; im- 
peached by Cjssar, 265 , 345, 368, 
366 

Domitian, son of Vespasian, 488, 607; 
his character, 608 ; his campaigns, 
509; his moral reforms, 611; his 
persecutions, 512; his death, 513; 
buildings by, 673 

Domitius, Pompeius’ lieutenant, 330 

saa 
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Dowiri’js Ahenobarbus, 439 
Donatibts, the, GO 2 

Drama, introduction of in Borne, 65, 

im 

Dropaniim, defeat of Romans at, 110 ; 

Seized bjthem, 111 
Drusilla, sister of Caligula, 450 
Drusus, commands in Pan noma, 431, 
437, 438 

Drusus Nero, 416, 418, 419, his 
operations against the Germans, 
420 , his death, 421 
Driihus, Tiberius 0 , 445,^419 
Duilius, Roman admiral, 106 

T?DESSA, battle of, 564 
Ju Egoria, goddess, 18 
Egypt, legacy to the Romans, 303 
Elagabalns, becomes emperor, 654; 

Ills profligacy, 555 
Eleazar, 498, 499 
Ennius, 187 

Etruria, disappearance of its ciyilisa- 
tion, 241 

Etruscans, 4, 10, 11, 231, their re- 
ligion, 12, attack Rome, 25, 34; 
defoabed by F<i,bnis, 79. See Boaii- 
Eudoxia, empress, 652 
Eugonius, emperor, 621 ; revives pa- 
ganism, id ; put to death by Theo- 
dosius, 622 

Evmnder, legend of, 14 

legend of the, 40 sg. 

Pabnis Maximus, devotion of, 82 
Fabius Maximus, made dictator, 134; 
tactics, 135; assumes the offen- 
sive against Hannibal, 140 
FjbsuIjo, battle of, CSl 
Fahsci, rebellion of, 112 
Favontia, battle of, 237 
Felix, set up as Pope by Constantins, 
596 

Fliociis, L , interrex, 243 ; recom- 
mends appointment of Sulla as dic- 
tator, id, 

Flaecus, Valerius, becomes colleague 
of Cinna, 233 
Flaminian way, 117, 661 
Fianiinius, C,, 116; takes command 
against Hanmbai, 133 ; defeated at 
Trasi menus, 134 


GFB 

Flaminius, Q., defeats Mneedomans, 
160, 161 , declares himself protector 
of Greece, 161, 163 
Fortresses, Roman, 95 
Foium Rom.inum, 662, enlarged by 
Cmsar, 666 

Franchise, Roman and Latin, 91 sq., 
225 , Italic, 93 , claimed by Ita- 
lians, 218 sg.; libeivd concessions. 
225 S'e Si) Cl AT Wau 

Fill VI a, betrays Catiline conspiracy to 
Cicero, 284 

Fuliia, wife of Antony, 871, 377, 382, 
383 

G ABINTUS, C, 298 

Galba, Servius, 458, 474 ; revolt 
of, 476, becomes emperor, 478; 
bis death, 481 

Galeria, wife of VitelliUvS, 485 
Galenas, created Ctesar by Diocle- 
tian, 671 , his successes, 572 , makes 
Maximin C.esar of the East, 676; 
his death, 679 

Gallienus, emperor, 664, 665 
Galhis, ATidius, leads an expedition 
into Arabia, 414 

Gallns, emperor, his short reign, 663 
Galliis, re volts against Con&tantius, 69 1 
Gaul, invaded by the Romans, 116; 
Roman conquest and defeats in, 
207 ; Caesar’s operations, 301 ig., 
306,307 ; final subjugation of, 808; 
insurrection of the Bagaudse, 573; 
civilization of, 682 

Gauls, invade Italy, 56 .sg ; massacre 
the Roman Senate, 58 ; routed by 
Oaraillus, 59 ; incursions of, 67 ; 
defeated at Sontinum, 82; again 
invade Italy, 115, defeated, 116; 
attack Cremona under Eamilcar, 
170 revolt of, 493 
Genseric, the Vandal, 648; plunders 
Romo, 651 

Geology of Borne, 2 sg 
Germanicus, 418, 426; his expeditions 
into Germany, 431, 432; his vic- 
tories, id.; his progress to the East, 
433 , his death, td. See Drusus 
Germans, operations against, 420, 
421, 423 ; defeat Varus, 425; de- 
feated by Prohus, 567. See Vaist- 
i DALS, Goths, Huns 
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GIS 

Giscala, John of, 499, 500 
Gladiatorial shows, institution of, 126 ; 
abolished, 630 

Gladiators, insurrection of, 260 ; sup- 
pressed, 26 i 
Glycerins, emperor, 654 
Golden House of Nero, 475, 672 
Gordian, declared emperor, 561; slain 
by his soldiers, 

Goths, first become known to Romans, 
559 : threaten Italy, 662 , routed 
by Claudius, 565 , on the Danube, 
623 ; dissensions among, 624 ; 
cross Danube, 625 , defeat Valeus, 
626 ; inrade Greece, 027 , invade 
Italy, 633 * their ravages in Italy, 
637 ; withdraw, 643 See Aij^ric 
G racchus, Cains, 201 , becomes patron 
of the ItalLins, 202 , his impe<icli- 
meiit, td , his reforms, 203 sg., his 
death, 205 

Gracchus, Semprenius, 140, 169 
Gracchu'i, Tiberius, 104 sg , elected 
tribune, 198, his struggle wnth 
nobles, 199 , slain by Satunimiis, 2d. 
Gratian, emperor, 613 , his pie<isures, 
617, and death, 618 
Greece, Roman commissioners sent to, 
48; Roman progress i", 146, state 
of after second Punic war, 155; 
rejoices at Ronum conquest, 162; 
revolts, 170, subjugation of, zd ; 
effects of conquest, 181 ; plunder 
of, 252, 474 , invaded by Goths, 
627 , preservation of its literature, 
688 

Greek art, plunder of, 181 ; language 
studied m Rome, 188 


H ADRIANUS, P. iElius, becomes 
emperor, 524; vis.ts provinces, 
525; Athens and Alexandria, 527; 
his last years, 629 

Hamilcar, 110, his conquests in 
Spain, 119 

Hamilcar, raises an army of Gauls, 

170 

Banan, Jewish enthusiast, 499 
Hannibal, commands in Spain, 120, 
sg ; invades Italy, 127; his march, 
128; crosses the Alps, 13C, speech 
to Ms soldiers, 131; defeats Scipio, 


ITA 

j 132, battle of Trebia, 26 ; defeatl 
Flaimnius, 133; battle of Cannae, 
136; reasons for not marching on 
Rome, 137 ; cliaracter blackeiiej. by 
the Romans, 138 ; vintcrs inCa]nta, 
140 , his reverses, td. , appears be- 
fore Rome, 141 ; receivps reinforce- 
ments, 143; recalled from Italy, 
147, defeated at Zama, 149, in- 
trigues with Antiochus, 166, his 
death, 171, compared with Napo- 
leon L, 172 

Hanno, seized by 0. Claudius, 1 04 
Hasdrubal, itltacks Romans in Panor- 
I mils, 109, ad^aticos the power of 
Carthage 111 Spain, 119 
Hasdrubal, brother of Hanml)al, J43 
defeated by Livuis and Jj^eio, 144 
Helvetii, unite with Cimbii against 
Marius, 2 1 3, See Gauls 
Ilelvidius Priscus, the Stoic, 490, 505 
Horaclea, battle of, 86 
Heraclius, Count, 646 
Herculaneum, submersion of, 506 
Hercules, 14 

Hermanaric, defeated by the Huns, 
624 

Herod Agrippa, 459 , his death, 460 
Hicro, king of Syiacuse, 103, 104, 113 
Hirtms, Consul, 372, 373 
Homer, introduced to the Romans by 
Ennius, 188 , preservation of hia 
works, 688 

Honorms, emperor, 626, his triumph, 
629, levival of his authority, 6^44 
Horace, joins Brutus, 378 
Horatii and Curiatii, 19 
Horatius Codes, 25 
Hortensius, the orator, 256, 265, 276 
Huns, the, 624, 648, 650. See Goths 


BERIAN peninsula. See Spai^* 
Iceni, revolt and defeat of, 492 
Illyritin pirates, 1 14 
Innocent, Pope, 633, 637 
Italians, demand citizenship, 219. See 
Social War, Rome, Franchise 
Italy, mytliology of, 7 sg. ; peoples of 
Central, 10, 11 , invaded by Gauls, 
67 sg , by Pyrrhus 85, by Hin- 
nibdl, 127; depopulation of, 
change of its cultivation, 195 ; ser. 
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t!1o iiisiirr'=setion, 215; surrendered 
to Sulla by the Marians, 237 , ex- 
terminations in, 241 , irruption of 
tjjie Aliemanni, 559, 655 , inraded by 
the Huns, 650. See Gotus, Vaxdals 


J ANICULUM, striking the flag of, 
278; fortification of, 658 
Janus, gates of, 7 

Jerusalem, besieged and token by 
Pompe;^, 274 , by Titus, 498, 499 , 
Btorniiiig of the Temple, 600 
Jesus Christ, birth of, i‘l6 
Jews, in Rome, 4G0 , their conspiracies, 
523 , revolt under J^arcochebas, 526 
Josephus, 497 ' ^ 

Jovian, eipperor, 599 ; his short reign, 
608 

Joviuus, assumes the purple, 646 
Jnba, 333, 346 
Judeea. See Palestine 
Jugurtha, intrigues and successes of, 
208 ; his reverses and cruel death, 
212 

Julia, Pompey’s wife, 305 
Julia, dau. of Augustus, 418, 422, 425 
Julia Domna, wife of Severus, 547 
Julian the Apostate, his early career, 
597 ; becomes emperor, 598 ; liis 
paganism, ib . ; his expedition against 
the Partisans and death, 599; Ins 
apostasy, 603 ; attempts to rebuild 
the Temple of Jerusalem, 605 
Julian calendar, introduced by <^sar, 
354 

Juhanus, Didius, 543 
Jupiter Stator, temple to, 16 


NIGHTS, struggles with senators, 
186 


L ABIENTJS, his defection from 
Caesar, 330 

Datins, 10, 11 ; their religions ideas, 
12; revolt and subjugation of, 70, 
71 

Daw, Twelve Tables, 49, 50, 689 ; 
Valerian, 51; of Licinius, 63, 198; 
of majesty, iSSi of Constantine, 581 


MAH 

Lentulus, Cor., 275, 283, 288 
Lentulus Gsetulicus, 453 
Leo the Great, Pope, 653 
Lepidus, M. .iEniilius, 256, 257, 259, 
333, 362, 363, 375, 377, 381, 386, 
664 

Lex Plautia Papiria, 224; Julia ib , ; 

Hortensia repealed by Suila, 214 
Liberms, Pope, 594; banished and 
again resumes his see, 596 
Liciinan law, its revival proposed by 
T. Gracchus, 198 
Licinius, tribune, 259 
Licinius, colleague of Constantine, 
579, defeats Maxirain, 680, Ins 
treaty w’lth Constantine, 581 ; 
defeated at Adrianople, 683 
Ligiires, the, 8, 9 

Lil^bseuiu, besieged by Romans, 109 
Livia Drusilla, 418, 427, 439 
Livius Drusus, 221, 222 
Livy, his account of the battle of 
Trasimonus, 133 ; remarks on Catc^ 
191 

Locusta, 463 
Lucan, 473 
Lucretia, story of, 24 
Lucullus, 256, 259, 265, 275 ; ap- 
pointed gorornor of Cilicia, 270 ; 
defeats Tigranes, th.; recalled, 271 ; 
bis wealth, tb . ; his gardens, 664 
Luxury, excesses of, 452 
Lyciis, battle of, 273 


M ac EDON, invaded by the Romans, 
140; condition of, 167; war 
with, 160 59 ^.; extinction of its 
independence, 175 
Maennus, emperor, 5 
Miecenas, 393, 413 
Mselius, Spiunus, 360 
Magna Graecia, cities of, 84 sg, 
Magnentius, assumes the purple, 590, 
routed by Constantins, 591 
Magnesia, battle of, 166 
Mago, inarches to aid Hannibal, 147 ; 

recalled to Africa, ib» 

Majesty, law of, 435 
Majorianiis, emperor, 652 
Mamertine prison, 660 
Mamertines, invite the Romans to 
Sicily, 103 
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MAM 

Manlius Oapitolmus, 59, 61 
Manlius, Torquatus, 67 
Marcell mus, emperor, 663 
Marcellas, nephew of Augustus, 417 
Marcellas, C., 324 

Blarcellus, M , 275 ; demands Caesar’s 
recall, 321 , his affront to Caesar, 
322 

Marcellas, M, 0 , triumphs of, 117 sq. 
Marcms Eex, sent against Catiline’s 
forces, 281 
Marmus, Count, 646 
Mario, Monte, 2 

Manus, C , his services, 210 ; triumph 
over the Senate, 211; his victories 
in Africa, 212; his expedition 
against the Cimbn, 213 , defeats 
Ambrones and Toutones, 214, and 
Cimbri, 215, his sixth consulship, 
216, his politi&il measures, 217, 
rivalry of Sulla, 225 sq. ; excites a 
tumult in Home, 228 , adventures 
of, 229 ; among the ruins of Car- 
thage, advances against Rome, 
231 ; his butcheries, 232; consul a 
seventh time, tb, ; mysterious death, 
233 ; desecration of his body, 239. 
See Sulla 

Marins the Younger, 236 , holds 
Piaeiioste against Sulla, 237 ; his 
death, 238 

Marriage, between patricians and ple- 
beians, 52 

Marsians. See Social Wae 
Ma&silia, defection of, 333 ; surrender 
to Caesar, 334 

Massinissa 145, 147, 177, 208 
Maxentius, proclaimed Augustus by 
the Senate, 678; his defeats and 
death, 579 

Maximian, colleague of Diocletian, 
671; his campaigns, ik; resigns, 
572, his intrigues, 578 
Maximm, emperor, 557, 661, 676, 
580 

Maximus, emperor, 661 
Maximus, revolt of in Britain, 617, 
618; occupies Italy, 619, defeated 
by Theodosius, 620 
Mediterranean basin, 5 ; a common 
possession, 679. See Pieacy Pom* 
PBira 

Measalina, 461, 462 


KER 

Messana, occupied by the Mamertmei, 
103; by the Romans, 104 
Metaurus, Roman victory at, 144 
Metellus, C , defeats Hasdrubal; 1^9 
Metellus Oreticus, sent against Cati- 
line, 284, 289 
Metellus Celer, 293 
Metellus Pius, 280, 231, 237, 244, 
255 ; defeats Carbo, 237 ; defeated 
by Sertoriiis, 258 

Metellus, Q.O., sent against Jugurtha, 
209 

Metellus Seijrio, 320, 321 
Milo, heads a faction against Clodms, 
300 ; champion eft the nobles, 304 j 
slays Clodius, 317, trial of, 319 
Misitheiis*, minister of Gordian, 561 
Mithridates, threatened war^ith, 226 ; 
account of, ib. ; his armies, 227 ; 
massacres the Romans, ; his 
great successes, 234 ; defeated by 
Sulla, 235 , surrenders, ib ; again in 
arms, 269 , defeated by Lucullus, 
270 ; Ills resources magnified by 
Cicero, 271 ; defeated by Pompey, 
273 ; his schemes of conquest:, and 
death, 274 

Mens Sacer, occupied by the plebs, 36, 
42, 49 

Morals, Roman, 124, 442, at the time 
of Catiline, 281 , under the Empire, 
690 

Mueianus, prcconsiil of Syria, 485, 
486, 503 

Mummnis, L,, sacks Corinth, 1 76 * 

Murena, L , 290 

Mursa, battle of, 691 

Mulina, battle of, 373 

Mutius Scsevola, 26 

Mylse, Roman naval victory at, 106 


ABIS, tyrant of Sparta, 163, 165 
Neevius, first Roman satirist, 191 
Kaissus, battle of, 565 
Nnuloehus, sea fight of, 385 
Navy, Roman, 105 sq., 109 
Nepos, Metellus, 290 
Nepos, Julius, 654 

Nero, 463, 464 ; first years of hii 
reign, 465 , his mother’s plots, 466 ; 
his profligacy, 460 , bis wife Pop* 
paea, tb, ; contends in the aresA, 
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470 ; accused of ‘burning Eome, 
471 ; persecutes the Christians, 
472, mulcts the nobles, th ; con- 
piracy against, 473 ; makes a tour 
in Greece, ib . , persecutes the Gicok 
philosophers, 476 ; his Gohlen 
House, ih , his return to Rome, 
ih . ; his abject death, 477 , build- 
ings by, 670 

Nerva, Coccenis, 383, 444, 513 
Nerv’ii, Csesar’s victory over, 306 
Niebuhr, ins historical theories, 101 
Niger, Peseennius, salni^ed emperor, 
644 , defeated ^nd slam, 545 
Nola, repulse of Hannibal at, 140 
Numa Pompilius, reign of, 18 
Nunirintians, their gallant struggle 
vnth tlire Romans, 179 
Numerianus, 568 

Niimuha, Bee Massinissa, Juatrii- 

TIL^ 


0 OTA VIA, wife of Antony, 388,417 
Octavia, wife of Nero, 463, 469 
Octavius, 0 , begins his career, 358 ; 
made Caesar’s heir, 364 , returns to 
Rome, 367 ; his populaiity, 368; 
his activity, 370, 371 , his military 
forces, lb ; defeats Antony, 373 , 
becomes triumvir, 375 ; his pro- 
ceedings ill Italy, 382; his victories, 
385 ; ins gieat popularity, 386, 389 , 
declares w<ir against Antony, 391 , 
his resources, ; defeats Antony at 
Actmm, 392 ; interview with Cleo- 
patra, 395 , returns to Rome, 397 ; 
his dignities, 398 sq ; becomes 
Augustus, 400; his ulterior pro- 
jects, 401, his policy, 404 sq.\ his 
personal habits, 407 , hailed as 
father of his country, 408. Bee 
Augustus C^esab 

Odenathus, defends Palmyra, 664, 565 
Odoacer, invades Italy, 655 
Oligarchy, preponderance of, 190; 
contests with the Gracchi, 198 ; 

triumph of, 206 ; chiefs of, 255 ; 
position of, 275, luxury and indo- 
lence, 276 , charge Caesar ^ith 
conspiracy, 279, elation of, 289 
Olympms, minister of IIonoHus, 632 
636 


PSfj 

Ops, wife of Saturn, 7 
Optimal os 0 j IGA ucEY 

Orehoinerius, battle of, 235 
Orestes, nifikcs his son emperor, 655 
Orleans, founded l^v Aiirelian, 56t 
erodes, king of Partina, 313, 314; 
institutes a mock Roman triumph, 
315 Pariiiians 
Orosius, 631, 632 
Ostia, built by Ancus Martius, 19 
Ostorius Scapula, his oper<itions in 
Britain, 458 

Ostrogoths, C23, 621. Bee Goths 
Otlio, husband of Poppma, 468 469, 
480 ; raado emperor, 480 , oifers 
Virelhus terms, 483, defeated by 
Cmciiia and Valens, 4S4, ins sui- 
cide, lb. 

Ovid, banislimcut of, 425 


P AGANISM, decline of, 609 sq^ 
617 , its roviv<il under Eugenms, 
621 , fall of, 639, Bee Julian 
Palatine Hill, 3, 4, 5, 17, 669 
Palestine, rival factions in, 274 ; 
state of under Vespasnin, 495 , re- 
bellion of the Jews, 496, 497, 
final subjug.itioii of, 500, revolt of 
Jews under Barchochebas, 626. 
See Jkws, Jerusai em 
Pallas, confidant of Agi’ippina, 466 
Painmiimiis, Roman campaigns 
against, 420, 421, 424 
Panormus, defeat ojP Carthaginians at, 
109 

Pansa, consul, 372, 373 
Papinus, dicbitor, 74 
Pa pin us Carbo, defeated by the 
Cimbn and Teutones, 207 
Partlmmasins, king of Aimenia, 519 
Parthians, watcli conquests of Pompey, 
273 ; account of, 312 , defeat Cras- 
sns, 314, baffle Aiitonuis, 387; 
defeated by Trajan, 520, by Avidius 
Cassius, 535 ; capture Valerian, 
564 ; defeat Julian, 599 
Patricians, assembly of, 28 ; exactions 
and t}n?anny of, 35, 39 ; contests 
with the plebeians, 39 sq .^ 259 ; 
their religious status, 63, 125. Bm 
Oligarchy 
Pelasgians, 9 
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FKE 

Foipernm, lieutenant of Sertorivis, 25S 
Perbeus of Macedon, 174 
Persia, revival of monarchy, 559 
Pertmax, emperor, 542 ; his brief 
reign, 543 
Petra, siege of, 338 
Pharnacea avorruns Asia Minor, 844 ; 

defeated by uaesar, ib. 

Pharsalia, battle of, 339 
Philippi, battle of, 380 
Philippus of Macron, 139, 146, 156, 
158, 173; sends envoys to Eome, 
161 ; defeated at Cynoscephalae, tb ; 
his death, 174 

Philippus, emperor, 561 , celebrates 
the secular games, 662 ; defeated 
and slain, ib. 

Phsloposmen, character and death of, 
173 

Piracy in Mediterranean, 259, 260 ; 
Pompey sent to suppress, 268 sc 
See PoMPBixjs 

Piso, Calpurnius, an accomplice of 
Catiline, 280, 298 

Pjso, C., conspires against Nero, 473 
Piso, Onaeus, 433, 434 
Piso, Licinianus, colleague of Galja, 
479; murdered, 481 
Plancus, M , 373, 377, 390 
Plautus, Aulius, leads an expedition 
into Britain, 458 

Plebeians, status of, 34, 35 ; mutiny, 
35, 36 , struggles with Patricians, 

40 sq., 60, 259 , obtam equal rights, 
62. See Kome 

Pliny, bis treatment of the Ciiristians, 
522 

Polientia, battle of, 628 
Polybius, 99 

Pompeii, destruction of, 506 
Pompeins, Cn., 240, 241 , engaged in 
the Social War, 224 ; executes 
Carbo, 243 ; his cruelties, 256 ; 
character, zb, ; saluted ‘ Magnus,’ 
tb. , defeats Sertorius, 258 ; his 
exploits in Spam, 261 ; chosen 
consul, 263; his consulship, 264; 
vanity, 266 ; invested with com- 
mand of Mediterranean, 268 ; dis- 
perses the pirates, zb. ; appointed 
governor of the East, 272 ; reduces 
Syria and Phoenicia, 273 ; besieges 
and takes Jeruisalem, 274; dealings 
vithAsia Minor, 275; returns w 
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FTB 

Ivome, 292 ; his triumph, 293 ; 
humiliation of, 294; placed aboVa 
tlie laws, 303; death of his wife 
Julia, 305; made proconsul* of 
Spain, 31 1 ; his theatre and shows, 
ib.; made s yie consul, 319; poll- 
tical measures, 320, 321 ; vacillates, 
322, 823 , sickness of, 323 ; boast- 
fulness, 324; leaves Home, 329 ; 
his menaces, 830, 332; his flight 
from Brundisium, 331 ; strength of 
his troops, 337 , his inactivity, 338, 
339 ; mare^ies to Pharsalia, 339 , 
defeated by C8e%ar, 340; flies tt 
Egypt, 841 , his death, 342 
Pompeius, Sextus, 369, 377, 383, 384, 
385 ’ 

Pontic War. See Sulla,* Mithki. 

DAThS 

Pontifex Maximus, election of trans- 
terred to the people, 2 1 7 
Poppaea Sabina, 468, becomes em- 
press, 469 ; her character, 470 
Porcia, wife of Brutus, 860, 361, 368 
Porsena, attacks Kome, 26, 34 
Postiimus, A., dictator, 54 
Pothinus, chamberlain of Ptolemseiis. 
341, 342 

Fraeneste, fall of, 238; slaughter of 
Its citizens, 241 
I fraefcor, institution of, 63 
Praetorians, their institution and num- 
bers, 410 , increasing power of, 456, 
479 , make Otho emperor, 48U 
Gordian, 661 
Probus, emperor, 567 
Proconsul, origin of office, 74 ; power 
of, 180 fig. 

Proprietor, power of, 180 sq 
Proscriptions. See Sulla, Marius 
Province, Koman, administration of, 
204, 207, 250, 251, 254 
Ptolemseus, kings of Egypt, 156, 212, 
303, 341, 343 
Piiblilm lex, 42 

Punic war, first, 102 sq. ; Carthaginian 
leaders, 110; conclusion, 111; 
second, 127 eq.; conclusion, 150; 
third, 177 sg.; fall of Carthage^ 

178 

Pydna, battle of, 174 
Pyrrhus, ’nvades Italy, 85 sq. ; defeat! 
the Komans, 86, 88 , his terns m 
jected, 87 , defeated, 85 
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Qtri 

Qti!EINAL,the, 1, 17, 65S 
Quirirnib. See Romulus 

RABIRIUS, a'^eused of murder by 
Oeesar, 278 , defended by Cicero, 
ih. 

Eadagsesiis, invades Italy, C30 , de- 
feated by Stilicho, 631 
Regillus, battle of Lake, 26, 3-1 
Regains, A , 107 sg- 
Religion m Rome, 125, 187. See 
Christianity, PAOAr^SM 
Remns. See Ro^iulus 
Republic, Roman, review of the situ- 
ation at Caesar’s revolt, 326 See 
Romb 

Rhea SyVia, 15 

Rhine, the boundary of the Roman 
Empire, 419 
Ricimer, 652, 653 
Roads, Roman, 96 

Roman Empire, history of, contrasted 
with that of the Greek, 1 ; great- 
ness and extent of, 6, 6 ; state of 
the north, 416, divided by Dio- 
cletian, 671 ; pestilences, 676 ; ma- 
terial prosperity, 681 ; moral effects 
of, 687 , slavery in, 690. See 
Rome 

Roman History, written by Greeks, 
188 

Roman Law, 688 

Eopians, origin of their cult, 13; the 
Rentes, ih ^ ; union with the Scibuies, 
17; diiided into tribes, 22 their 
defeat at Allia, 68; subdue Latin 
revolt, 71 ; wars with Saninites, 
SI, 83; defeated by Xanthippiis, 
108; hailed by the Greeks, 114; 
their superior character, 151 ; love 
money, 182; massacred by Mith- 
ridates, 227 ; their houses, temples, 
&:c., 663 ; amusements, ih. See Eomb 
Rome, site and geology of, 2 sq,; 

occupants, 4 ; mythology, 
6, 7 ; early nettlers, 8 ; the Sep- 
timontiuiu, 9 ; Relasgian colonists, 
th,; critical position, 10; earliest 
legends, 14, 15; ‘Romans and 
Qui'^tes,’ 1 7 ; joint kings, ih, ; go- 
Tomed by inxerreges, 18; enlarcred 
|iy the Tar^niizs, 20, 23 ; by Ser- 


vius Tullius, 21 ; expuls on of king<\ 
25; attacks d byPursena, th.; Corn- 
monwealtli, 27, ni‘'titut]on3, 27 sg ; 
Clines, senate, knights, 28; plcbs, 
29 , military organis<ition, 80 &q, , 
extent of dominion, 31; foreign 
wars, 34; usury laws, 34, 35, 335, 
rival classes, 35, 36, 52; attacked 
by Coriolanus, 44 , dissf^usioiis in, 
47 61, 83, 222, Twelve Tables, 
49; conflict with Veil, 54; dicta- 
tors, th ; besieged by Gauls, 58, 
60, pestilences, 65, 676, weakness 
of republic, 68 , wars with Sam- 
nites, 09, 73 7Qsq , military power 
of, 75, war with Pyrrhus, 86.917.; 
population, 89, 95, 675, ft)rtres‘Hes, 
th , comes in contact with Carthage, 
97 s< 7 ; flr‘«t historians, 100 sq., sends 
an expedition against Carthage, 107; 
b<ilance of powers in, 123, laxity 
of morals, 124, introduction of 
foreign rites, 125; Hannibal’s ope- 
rations against, 127 57 ; successes 
in Spam and Italy, 139, 142; pro- 
gress of Oligarchy, 163 ; makes 
wnir on Macedon, 158; prospects of 
Eastern conquest, 159; undertakes 
protectorate of Greece, 162; de- 
clares war against Aiitiochus, 16.5 
sq, ; crowded with foreign embas- 
sies, 174; second w'ar with M.icc- 
don, tb,; grows rapacious, 175, 
unprovoked aggression on Carthage, 
177; extent of her conquests, 180; 
corruption of her public officers, 
18057 ; state of religion in, 187 
sq ; invaded by Greek manners, 
189 , social h.xbits, th.: tumults of 
the Gracchi, 198, 199 ; war with 
Jugurtha, 209; the Cimbric inva- 
sion, 213 : tumults in, 216 , citizen- 
ship demanded by Italians, 219, 
social w’ar, 223 57 , roll of citizens, 
225 ; menaced by Samnites and 
Etruscans, 231 ; massacre by Ma- 
rians, 232; condition of republic 
under Sulla, 242; provincial ad- 
ministration, 25057., 254; struggles 
between nobles and citizens, 259; 
parties in, 264; dearth of corn in, 
268 ; society m, 281 , the Catiime 
crisis, 284 57, 283; factions of 
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KOM 

Olodiiis and Milo, 300 , i ‘iiewed 
tumults, 804 ; reception of Casar’s 
victories in, 310, Clodiaii riots, 
317 5 anarchy and turbulence m, 

td, , state of p.irties, 323 ; re- 
view of affairs at Cmsar’s revolt, 
326, measures taken <igainst Omsar, 
329 , Ca!S<ir made diktat or, 334 , 
forces of Csesar and Punipej', 336 
sq. , coii^tornation at Caesar s dcatli, 

362, amnesty of his murdeiei‘s, 

363, Octa\ian and Antonian piu*- 
ties, 370 5^ ; butcheries during 
second tniniiMrate, 376; division 
of provinces under the empire, 383, 
409 ; under Augustus, 397 sq ; mili- 
tary organisation, 410 , 6 sea] system, 
411 , reign of peace, 429, law of 
majesty, 435 , prevalence of luxury, 
452, Jewish dib^ensions in, 460, 
under Nero, 467 , burning of, 471 , 
ri ‘built by Nero, 475 , her degra- 
dation, 487 , conflicts of the Fla- 
vians and Vitelliaiis. 488, 489 ; 
summit of her gre<itness, 503, 
Hgam burned, 506 , jirogress of 
Christianity in, 512, Trajan’s build- 
ings, 518, under the Aiitonmes, 
633 ; terrible pestilence, 536 ; after 
the Antonines, 540; revieu of the 
empire on the death af C<ir<icalU, 
549 sq ; under Diocletian, 569 , 
di'^dsion of empire after Diocletian, 
676 ; ceases to be tlie capital, 688 , 
partition of empire by Constan- 
tine, 639; position of the Chris- 
tian Church in, 595 , paganism 
under Julian, GOG, election of the 
Popes, 6 10 : conflicts of the Chris- 
tians and pagans, 615 6^., Hono- 
rms’s tinumph, 629 ; besieged and 
sacked by Alarm, 631, 636 sq., 
fall of, 640 ; birth of modern, 
G44 , plundeied bj Vand<ds, 651; 
a third time sacked, 651 , hills of, 
657 ; constructions of the kings, 
659, buildings of various em- 
perors, 673 sq ; population, 675; 
decline and ruin of city, 677 ; re- 
flections on history of, 678 sq . , 
material prosperity, 681 

Romulus and Jienius, legend of, 16. 
16, 17 


Bomulus Augustuk®, last king ol 
Borne, Goo 
Bostrum, the, 71 
Bubieon crossed by Cresar, 32‘9 
Bufinub, minister of Arcadius, 627 
Butiiius, the poet, 689 

S ABINE??, 10, 11, their religion, 
12, rape of, 10 , <ittack the Bo- 
mans, 

Sabmus, J , 468, 494 
Saeriportiis, Marius’ son defeated at, 
237 

Saecular games, C(*5cbrated by Au- 
gustus, 415, byPJiilippus, 6'62 
S<igimtines appeal to Borne for aid, 
121 ; destroy themselves and city, 
S.ihi, college of, 18 * 

Sallust’s gardens, 664 
Salona, retreat of Diocletian, 572 
Samnites, wars with Borne, 69, 73, 
77 52»^1> rising of, 229, 230, 
237, joined by Cmna, z3.; de- 
feated by Sulla and Crassus, 237 ^ 
m.issacre of, 239 
Samos, rifled by Verres, 252 
Sapor, king of Persia, 559; defeats 
ami takes Valerian prisoner, 564 
Sardinia, subdued by Homans, 1|3 
Sassanidae, dynasty of, 559 
Saturn, age of 7 
S<itiirnalia, festival, 7 
S.iturninus, L . turbulence of, 218, 565 
Saturninus, L. A., revolt of, 610 • 
Scsevola. See Mutius. 

Scaiirus See JEjiih rs. 

Scipio, JEmilianus, destroys Carthajrei* 
J78 , defends the rights ot the oli- 
garc hy, 200 

Seipio Africa?"us, 1 39 ; his character, 
145; his operations in Africa, 
147; gams the battle of Zama, 149 , 
moderation, ib ; his triumph, 160, 
invades Asia, 1 66 ; his operations 
against tlie Gauls, 170; his death, 
171 ; his defence against Naevius, 
172 

Scipio, C„ sent against Hannibal, 
129; defeated, 132 
Scipio, Lucius, gains battle of Mag- 
nesia. 166; assumes title of Asiati- 
f*us, 168 ; accused of malversatioiii 
172 
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SeipiO, Metelkis, commands Pompei- 
.ms m Afnc. 1 , 346, defeated by 
Caesar, 347 

Sej^inus, JEiiUS, 438, 439, 442 
Bempronius, defeated by H.innibal, 
132 

Senate, xloman, 28; massacred by 
the Gauls, 58, constitution and 
powers of, 184 5^.; reconstituted 
by Sulla, 244 ; its chiefs impeached 
by Cdesar, 265; Catiiino accused 
before, 286 ; vacillation of, 325 ; 
flight of, 331 ; cons^rnation at 
Ciesar’s death, ?i62, 363 , sanctions 
Caes ir’s acts, 365. See Home 
S eneca, 46 i, 467, 473 
Senones, destruction of, 84 
Septimoiitium, city of the Ligures, 9 
^ertorius, Q., le.ider of Marians, 230, 
267 SQ ; escapes to Spam, 237 , de- 
feats Roin.in armies, 258, estiblishes 
1 ndependenee of Spain, tb, , de- 
feated by Pompey, ; intrigues 
with the pirates, 266 
Seivilia, mother of Brutus, 368 
Serv.lius, leader of the oligarchy, 275 
Serviluis Is<iuricus, his campaign 
against the pirates, 267 
Servius Tullius, reign of, 21, 22; his 
polity, 29 ; institutes census, 30 
Severus, Alexander, emperor. See 
Alexaistdeb 

Severus, Septimiua, emperor, 5 14 ; his 
administration, 546 
Sextilia, mother of Vitelluis, 48-5 
Sibylline books, burned in the Capitol, 
236 

S'icily, attacked by the Carthaginians, 
99, sketch of, 102; Roman expe- 
dition to, 103 ; b.ittIe~ground of 
Romans and Cartiuigiiiians, 104 ; 
expulsion of the Cartliagmians, 
ill; made a Roman wince, 113, 
rapacity of Verres, 263 
Sieuli, the, 8, 9 
Silanus, D. J., 290 
Silo, Pompsedms, 222 sq. 

Slavery, Roman, 686 
Slaves, employment of, 193 , their 
revolt, 196, 215 

Social War, relative strength of com- 
batants, 223 , illustrious names 
oojmected with. 224 


TAE 

Spain, Carthaginian conquests in, 
119; Roman advances, 168, con- 
tinued warfiire, 178, made mde- 
pendent by Sertoruis, 258 ; recon- 
quered by Pompey, ib. , kingdom 
of the Vi&igothfe, 6i4, 646 
Spartacus, le.ider of the gladiators, 
260, intrigues with the pirates, 266 
Spiinus Lartmb, flrbt datitor, 3i 
Stihcho, 626, his fidelity and vigor 
627 ; defe<its the Goths, ib . ; over- 
throws Alaric, 628; Radagsesus, 
631 , his reported intrigues, tb.^ 
his fall, 632 

Stoics, banished from Rome, 605; 

their philosophy, 639 
Stiabo, Pompenis, 224 sq,, 230 
Suetonius Paullinus, comiiumds in 
Britain, 458, 491 
Suevi, defeated by Caesar, 301 
Sulla, P. 0., rise of, 225 , his rivalry 
with Marius, ib ; his character, 
226 ; sent against Mithridates, 
228 ; suppresses the Marian fac- 
tion, lb., sacks Athens, 235; de- 
feats Mithridates, ib , opposed by 
Fimbria, ib,; returns to Rome, 
236 , defeats Samnites, 237; ex- 
pels Marians from Italy, ib , ; be- 
comes the champion of Rome, 238 ; 
m.is8acres the Samnites, 239; his 
proscriptions, ^5. ; settles his sol- 
diers in Italy, 241 ; devastates the 
provinces, tb . ; becomes dictator, 
243 ; his reforms, 244 sq ; en- 
iranchises the sla\es, 245; his mi- 
litary colonies, 246 ; his legisla- 
tion, zb, ; his abdication and death, 
247 ; review of his work, 249 
Surena, Parthian leader, 314 sj. 
Symmachiis, Pagan apologist, 612, 
615, 619, 621 

Syphax, the Nuraidian, 145 ; his 
treachery, 147, and capturts 148 
Syracuse rebels against Rome, 139; 
conquest of, 141 


rpACITUS, the historian, 444 
JL Tacitus, emperor, 567 
Tanaqiiil, wife of Tarquin, 20 sq. 
Tarentum, invokes aid against Eo 
mans, 85 ; subjugation of, 88 
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Tarpoia, treason of, 16 
Tarpenin hill, settlement on, 4; CA- 
cupicd by pleb*^, 42 
Tarquin the younger, 22 sg.', consults 
oracle of Delphi, 23 ; his expulsion, 
24 ; invades Rome, 25 , liis death, 
26 

Tarqninius Priscus, 20, 21 
Tarqinnius Sextus, 24 
Taxation, fatal principles of, 685 
Telc&inus Pontius, leader of the Sam- 
nites, 229, marches on Rome, ^37 ; 
killed at the Colline Gate, tb. 
■Teutones, 207, 209, 213; defeated by 
Marius, 214 

Theodosius, emperor of the East, 
616; deforits Maximus, 619; Ar- 
bogastcs and Eugenius, 622; his 
repentance and death, 623 ; arrests 
the Goths, 626 
Thunum, relief of, 84 
Tiber, the, 3 

Tj'bcrius, 418, 419, hifi campaigns 
against the P^innonians, 420, 421, 
424; against the Germans, 423, 
426 ; hifl exile at Riiodes, 422 ; 
associated in the empire, 423 ; be- 
comes emperor, 430 ; rotn^es to 
Capraea, 439 ; becomes jealous of 
Sejanus, 441 ; his reputed insanity, 
443 , his death and character, 446 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, 227, 270 ; 

surrenders to Pompey, 273 
Tigranocerta, battle of, 270 
Titus, son of Vespasian, 485, 486 , 
besieges and captures Jeru«'alcm, 
498, 499 , associated in the empire, 

605 , lifs character and deatJi, 505, 

606 

Trap-^/s column, 517 
Trajanus, M Ulpius, 614; succeeds 
Nerva, 516; his popularity, 516 ; 
campaigns in Dacia, 517 ; embel- 
lishes Rome, 618; expedition 
against Parthia, 519; his death, 520 
Trasimenus, battle of, 133 
Trebonius, tribune, 305 
Treves, capitil of Western Caesars, 
571 

Tribes, Roman, 27 

Tribunes institution of. 36: number 
5ncre<ised, 42 ; powers oi, dtf ; 
board of military 53 
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Triumvirate, first, 295 sq . ; 
375, 376, 381 

Tullia, wife of Tarquin, 22 
Tullus Hostilius, reign of, 18 
Tyrants, the Thirty, 567 


TTSURY LAWS, 34, 35, 335 
U Utica, defended by Cato, 347 


Y AGISES, Partkian envoy to Cran- 
sus, 313 

Valens, , lieutenant of Vitellius, 484, 
487 

Valens, emperor, 625, 62^ 
Valontinun, emperor, 608, 619, 620 
V.ilenlinian III, succeeds Honorius, 
647 ; poniards Aetius, 651 ; assas- 
sinated, lb . Theodosian code pro- 
mulgated by, 689 

Valerian, emperor, 664 ; defeated and 
taken prisoner by Sapor, tb. 
Valerius Corvus, dictator, 67, 68 
Valerius Popiicola, 34 
Valerius Volesus, dictator, 36 
Vandals, their settlements in Spain, 
646 ; conquer Afnea, 648 ; plunder 
Rome, 651 

Varro, Terentms, 136 
Varus, A., 346 

Varw, Q., defeated bv the Genliaiis, 

Veil, conflicts with the BomaiuJ 
46 ; conquest of, 54 ^ 

Venoti, conquered by C^esa^, 302 
Vt reel he, battle of, 215 
Vercingetonx, 307 ; deft ats the Ro- 
mans, i/),; himself defeated and 
captured, tb. 

Veires, C, his atrccities in Sicily, 
252 ; Ins art eoiiectiotts, 253 ; ar- 
raigned by Cicero, 254, 265 
Vespasian, T. F., his conquests in Bn- 
tain, 458, 485 ; proclaimed emperor, 
486 ; conducts the war in Pales- 
tine, 497 , his accession, 501 ; hia 
tranquil reign, 603 ; his measures, 
504 , character and death, 605 
Vestals, college of, instituted by 
Numa. 18 
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Vetraiiia, declared empe-ror of th® 
West, 590 

Vettiufa Pi’a;text;ituR, 012 
Via^acra, 661 , Tnumphahs, ih, 
icfeorinus, the rhetoriciaE, 6(U 
Virgnna, tragedy of 40 
V^rginuis, partisan of Vitellins, 485 
’^inathus, leader of the Lusitamans, 
178 

Visigoths, 623, 644, 646; mrade Italy 
Biider Alaric, 628 , kingdom of, 643. 
See Goihs 

Vitellnis, emperor, 483 v character, 
^ , assumes the purple, 484, 
inarches into Italy, 485; his entry 


ZOB 

into Rome, , his sensuality, 487 
his overthrow, 489 
Vuihu, M., 107 


W ALLIA, leader of the Viisigoths, 
646 


VANTIJIPPXJS, Spartan general, 
■/V. defeats the Romans, 108 

Z AMA, battle of, 149 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, 565; 
taken prisoner hy Anrelian, 566 
Zosimus, the historian, 631, 634 
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HISTORICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 

Edited by C. OOLBECK, M A. 

19 Volumes Fop 8vo piice 2? M each. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE 
*A1IDDLK AGES By Rich urn Wn.- 
1 1 AM Chi ncn, M A. late Dean of ' 

St Paul’s. B Maps , 

THE NOKMANS IN EUROPE. 
B\ the Rev A IX. Johnson, M A. 
With 3 Maps. 

THE CRUSADES. By the Rev | 

Sir G. W.Cox, B rr M A With Map j 

THE FARLY PLANTAGENE I’S 
By W Sti BBS, J) D. late Bibhcp of j 
0\ ord. With 2 Ma^s. i 

EDWARD THE THTHD. By the I 

Rev. W. WAhBURiON, M A With 

3 Maps ami 3 Geuealogicnl Tables 

THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER 

ANDTORK, with the Conquest and 
LosS of Prance By Jame.s GAiimMaR 
With 5 Maps 

THE EAELY TUDORS. By the 

Rev. C. B. MORKiiL^, M A 

THE ERAOFTHEPBOTEBTANT 
REVOLUTION By P SEfcBOhM 
NVith 4 Maps and 12 Diagriams 

THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. By 
Mandelu CuEittHroN, D.D late 
Bishop of London With 5 Maps and 

4 Gaiiealogjcai Tables. 


THE FIRST TWO STUARTS 
AND TBE PURXTAV REVaL - 
TTON.l 60^-1 6f)() B\ SimlelRiw^OX 
G ARDIN EK With 4 M ips 

THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

1HI8-1G48 By Samuel Rawsov 
G ARDi N ER W i bh a xMap 

THE ENGLISH RESTORATION 
AND UIS XIV. 164S-lG7d By 
ObMUNP Airy. 

THE FALL OF TOE STUARTS, 

and J^^BSTEBNRUaOPB Morn I wHio 
1697 By the Rev. ElWard 
M.A. Wirh 11 Maps amH*Uijs 
THE AGE OF ANNE E E. 

Morris, M A. With 7 Maps and Puns 
THE EARLY PIANOVERI ANS 
Bv E B Morris. M A With 9 Mays 
and Plans 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
TIIR SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. By 
P.W Longman With 2 Maps 

THE WAR OP AMERICAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE, ITT’i-MSl By J. M. 
Ludlow Wuli 4 Maps 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTJOxN, 
1789-1795 By Mrs S. K. Gahuinmi 
W ith 7 Maps 

THE EPOCH OF REFORM, 

1830-1850 By J UbTiN McCau'i n't . 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by Mandell 


Creighton, D.D. late Bishop of London 

SIMON DE MONTFORT By 

Man DELI OUKIGHTON, D D. 2s 6</. 

THE BLACK PRINCE. By 

L u.'SE Creighton. 2.s. 6d. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 

Loi ibE Creighton. 3s. 


0 LIVER CROM WELL By F. W 

Cornish Zs Od 

THE D UKE o [' MARLBORO UG H 

By LoiiisF. CBBi(,t,TOv. '3 j 6d 

THE DUKK OF WELLINGTON. 

By Rosamovd Waite, Ps M 


LONGMANS’ SUMMARY OP ENGLISH HISTORY 

FROMTHBBABUESrTIMES WlthGeneilogioal lnbIPsan(n0M»p5 Or 8vo Is. 

LONGMANS’ HISTOEICAL SEBIBS FOE SCHOOLS : 

Book IL A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN FROM THE 
EAELIBSTIIMES TO THE PRESENT DA. Y. By T P Tout M A Pio*e -or 
of Hi-tory in the < iwens College Viotona Univorsitv. With S’) Maps and Plans, 
8 Genealogical Tables a^ad 146 Pi rtraits and otter Illustrations. Or. Svo. Zs, fed. 

LONGMANS. GREENS* CO. 39 Paternoster Row, London 

New York and Bombay. 
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EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. COX, Bart. M A. and by C. SAN KEY, M A. 
10 Volumes. Fcp. 8vo. with Maps, 


THE GRACCHI, MARIUS, AND i 
SCLLA By A. H Bebslt, M.A. 
With 2 Maps I 

THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, | 

from the Ashassination of Julius Cassar 
to the Assa^isi nation of Domitian By 
the Rev W. Wolfe OAP 3 iiW,M.A. With 
2 Maps. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY, or the Age of 
the Antonines. By the Rev W. Wolfe 
Capes, M A. With 2 Maps. 

THE GREEKS AND THE PER- 
SIANS. By the Rev Sir G-. W. Cox, 
Bart, M A. With 4 Maps. 

THE RISE OF THE MACEDO- 

NIAN EMPIRE By Arthur M. 

0 UK I'EIS, M A. With 8 Maps. 


THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from 

the Flight of Xerxes to the Fall of 
Athens, By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bait. M.A. With 5 Maps. - 

ROME TO ITS CAPTURE BY 
THE GAULS. By Wilhelm Ihxe 
• With a Map. 

THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

B\ the Ver\ Rev.CfiAHLES Merivalw, 
D.D late Dean of Ely. With a Map 

THE SPARTAN AND THEBAN 
SUPREMACIES B^ChahlssSaxkft, 
M.A. With 5 Mai s. 

ROME AND CARTHAGE, THE 
PUNIC WARS Bv R. Boswohth 
Smite, M. A. W ith 9 Maps and Piaiis. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.0. 

LATE BISHOP OF LOSDOK. 


EARLY ENGLAND TO THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST. By P. Yoke 
PO^i'ELL, M Jl. 1*. 

ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL 
POWER, from the CoDqae^t to the 
Great Charter, 1066-121<>. By Mrs. 
Maxdell Oreighton, 9d. 

fHE RISE OP THE PEOPLE 
AND THE GROWTH OF PARDIA- 
MENT, fiom the Great Charter to 
the Accession of Henry VII. 1215-1485 
ByJAMEh RowLKT, M.A. 9d. 

THE TUDORS AND THE RE- 
FORMATION, 1485-1603. By Man- 
DELL Creighton, D.D. 9d, 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 

ABSOLUTS MO ARCH Y, 1603- 
1688. By Mrs. S. E. GARDINER, 9d, 

THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
CONSTITUTION, from 1689 to 1784. 
By James Rowley, M A. 9d* 

ENGLAND DURING THE 
AMERICAN AND BUROPBAN 
WARS, from 1766 to 1820. By the 
Rev. 0 W. Takcook. 9d. 

MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 

to 1897. By OsCAR BROWNING, M A. 
9d. 


EPOCHS OP ENGLISH HISTORY. Complete in One 

Volume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps. Fop. 8vo. 5«. 

THE SHILLING HISTORY OP ENGLAND : being an 

introductory Volume to the Senes of Epochs of Engluh History, By Man dell 
Creighton, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. Is , 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OP Q[JEEN ViOTORIA i^or the Use 
of Forms of Schools. With T ables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. By Cyril 

Rl^S 0 ME, M A. Oiowr 8vo 35. Qd Or, in Two Part®, 2s. e< ch. 

Part I.- TO THE DEATH OP ELIZABETH, A.D. 1603. 

Paxtll.— AD. 1603-1901. 

A SUMMARY OF EANSOME’S ‘ SHORT HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND ' With 22 Maps and Plans, and 34 Genealogical Tables. Ciowu 8vo I 5 . 

A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND, designed for 

the I se of Students prepar ng for the University Local Exaininat’ons or fir f'e 
Loudon University Matuculanon, and for the Hml er Classes of Elementary 
Schools. Bv the Rev. D Morris, B \ With 4 Histoiical Map®, 20 PUns or 
Batt'es, and 30 other Illustrfltioa~.* Fcp 8vo .35 6dm 

A PRIMER OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION AND 

GOVERNMENT. For the Use of College®, Schools, and Private Students By 
Sheldon Amos, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s 
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